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PREFACE 


The  Handbook  of  American  Indian  Languages,  the  first  Part 
of  which  is  here  presented,  had  its  inception  in  an  attempt  to  pre¬ 
pare  a  revised  edition  of  the  ‘‘Introduction  to  the  Study  of  Indian 
Languages,”  by  Major  J.  W.  Powell. 

During  the  first  twenty  years  of  the  existence  of  the  Bureau  of 
American  Ethnology  much  linguistic  material  had  been  accumulated 
by  filling  in  the  schedules  contained  in  Major  Powell’s  Introduction, 
and  in  this  manner  many  vocabularies  had  been  collected,  while  the 
essential  features  of  the  morphology  of  American  languages  remained 
unknown. 

It  seemed  particularly  desirable  to  call  attention,  in  a  new  edition 
of  the  Introduction,  to  the  essential  features  of  the  morphology  and 
phonetics  of  American  languages,  and  to  emphasize  the  necessity  of 
an  analytical  study  of  grammar.  The  object  next  to  be  attained  by 
linguistic  studies  of  American  languages  is  a  knowledge  of  their  pho¬ 
netic  processes  and  of  the  psychological  foundation  of  their  structure. 
The  former  of  these  objects  has  hardly  been  attempted ;  knowledge  of 
the  latter  has  been  obscured  by  the  innumerable  attempts  to  represent 
the  grammars  of  Indian  languages  in  a  form  analogous  to  that  of  the 
European  grammars. 

It  was  originally  intended  to  give  a  somewhat  elaborate  intro¬ 
duction,  setting  forth  the  essential  psychological  characteristics  of 
American  languages;  but  with  the  development  of  the  plan  of  work 
it  was  found  necessary  to  relegate  this  discussion  to  the  end  of  the 
whole  work,  because  without  a  somewhat  detailed  discussion  of  the 
various  languages  the  essential  points  can  not  be  substantiated  by 
reliable  evidence. 

I  have  not  attempted  to  give  either  exhaustive  grammars  or 
exhaustive  discussions  of  phonetics,  because  the  object  of  the  whole 
work  has  been  to  describe  as  clearly  as  possible  those  psychological 
principles  of  each  language  which  may  be  isolated  by  an  analysis  of 
grammatical  forms.  A  detailed  discussion  of  phonetics  and  of  the 
probable  historical  development  of  grammatical  forms  belongs  rather 
to  detailed  studies  of  linguistic  stocks,  which  should  be  the  next  step 
in  the  progress  of  our  knowledge  of  American  languages. 

In  the  collection  of  the  material  embodied  in  the  present  volume, 
I  have  been  liberally  assisted  by  investigators  employed  by  a  numbei 
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of  institutions,  particularly  the  American  Museum  of  Natural  History 
and  the  University  of  California.  Most  of  the  material  contained 
in  the  first  Part,  except  that  contained  in  the  sketches  of  the 
Athapascan,  by  Dr.  P.  E.  Goddard,  and  of  the  Eskimo,  by  Dr.  Wil¬ 
liam  Thalbitzer,  was  collected  in  connection  with  extended  ethno¬ 
logical  research  conducted  under  the  joint  auspices  of  these  institu¬ 
tions  and  the  Bureau  of  American  Ethnology;  and  the  grammatical 
sketches  are  based  on  the  discussion  of  texts  published  by  the 
Bureau  of  American  Ethnology  and  by  other  institutions,  and  which 
are  referred  to  in  the  various  sketches. 

The  work  of  collecting  and  of  revision  has  extended  over  the 
period  from  1897  to  1908.  Lack  of  funds  prevented  a  more  rapid 
completion  of  the  work. 

I  desire  to  express  my  sincere  thanks  to  the  collaborators  who  have 
contributed  to  the  volume,  and  who  have  willingly  adopted  the  gen¬ 
eral  plan  of  presentation  of  grammar  outlined  by  the  editor. 

Franz  Boas. 


New  York,  February  26,  1910. 
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INTRODUCTION 


By  Franz  Boas 

I.  RACE  AND  LANGUAGE 

Early  Attempts  to  Determine  the  Position  of  the  American 

Race 

When  Columbus  started  on  his  journey  to  reach  the  Indies,  sailing 
westward,  and  discovered  the  shores  of  America,  he  beheld  a  new 
race  of  man,  different  in  type,  different  in  culture,  different  in  lan¬ 
guage,  from  any  known  before  that  time.  This  race  resembled 
neither  the  European  types,  nor  the  negroes,  nor  the  better-known 
races  of  southern  Asia.  As  the  Spanish  conquest  of  America  pro¬ 
gressed,  other  peoples  of  our  continent  became  known  to  the  invaders, 
and  all  showed  a  certain  degree  of  outer  resemblance,  which  led 
the  Spaniards  to  designate  them  by  the  term  “Indios”  (Indians), 
the  inhabitants  of  the  country  which  was  believed  to  be  part  of 
India.  Thus  the  mistaken  geographical  term  came  to  be  applied  to 
the  inhabitants  of  the  New  World;  and  owing  to  the  contrast  of 
their  appearance  to  that  of  other  races,  and  the  peculiarities  of  their 
cultures  and  their  languages,  they  came  to  be  in  time  considered  as 
a  racial  unit. 

The  same  point  of  view  still  prevailed  when  the  discoveries  included 
more  extended  parts  of  the  New  World.  The  people  with  whom 
the  Spaniards  and  Portuguese  came  into  contact  in  South  America, 
as  well  as  the  inhabitants  of  the  northern  parts  of  North  America, 
all  seemed  to  partake  so  much  of  the  same  characteristics,  that 
they  were  readily  classed  with  the  natives  first  discovered,  and 
were  considered  as  a  single  race  of  mankind. 
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It  was  only  when  our  knowledge  of  the  Indian  tribes  increased, 
that  differences  between  the  various  types  of  man  inhabiting  our 
continent  became  known.  Differences  in  degree  of  culture,  as  well 
as  differences  in  language,  were  recognized  at  an  early  time.  Much 
later  came  a  recognition  of  the  fact  that  the  Indians  of  our  conti¬ 
nent  differ  in  type  as  much  among  themselves  as  do  the  members  of 
other  races. 

As  soon  as  investigators  began  to  concern  themselves  with  these 
questions,  the  problem  of  the  position  of  the  natives  of  America 
among  the  races  of  mankind  came  to  be  of  considerable  interest, 
and  speculations  in  regard  to  their  origin  and  relationships  occur 
even  in  the  early  descriptions  of  the  New  World. 

Among  the  earlier  attempts  we  find  particularly  endeavors  to 
prove  that  certain  parts  of  the  beliefs  and  customs  of  the  Indians 
agree  with  those  of  the  Old  World.  Such  agreements  were  consid¬ 
ered  proof  that  the  Indians  belong  to  one  of  the  races  enumerated 
in  biblical  history;  and  the  theory  that  they  represent  the  lost 
tribes  of  Israel  was  propounded  frequently,  and  has  held  its  own 
for  a  long  time.  In  a  similar  way  were  traced  analogies  between 
the  languages  of  the  New  World  and  those  of  the  Old  World,  and 
many  investigators  believe  even  now  that  they  have  established 
such  relationships.  Attempts  were  also  made  to  prove  similarities 
in  appearance  between  the  American  races  and  other  races,  and 
thus  to  determine  their  position  among  the  races  of  the  Old  World. 

Classifications  based  on  Physical  Type,  Language,  and 

Customs 

The  problems  involved  in  the  determination  of  the  relations  of 
the  various  races  have  been  approached  from  two  different  points 
of  view — either  the  attempt  has  been  made  to  assign  a  definite  posi¬ 
tion  to  a  race  in  a  classificatory  system  of  the  races  of  man,  or  the 
history  of  the  race  has  been  traced  as  far  back  as  available  data 
may  permit. 

The  attempts  to  classify  mankind  are  numerous.  Setting  aside  the 
classifications  based  on  biblical  tradition,  and  considering  only  those 
that  are  based  on  scientific  discussion,  we  find  a  number  of  attempts 
based  on  comparisons  of  the  anatomical  characteristics  of  mankind, 
combined  with  geographical  considerations;  others  are  based  on  the 
discussion  of  a  combination  of  anatomical  and  cultural  character- 
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ist.ics— traits  which  are  considered  as  characteristic  of  certain  groups 
*  of  mankind ;  while  still  others  are  based  primarily  on  the  study  of 
the  languages  spoken  by  people  representing  a  certain  anatomical 
type. 

The  attempts  that  have  thus  been  made  have  led  to  entirely  differ¬ 
ent  results.  Blumenbach,  one  of  the  first  scientists  who  attempted 
to  classify  mankind,  first  distinguished  five  races — the  Caucasian, 
Mongolian,  Ethiopian,  American,  and  Malay.  It  is  fairly  clear  that 
this  classification  is  based  as  much  on  geographical  as  on  anatomical 
considerations,  although  the  description  of  each  race  is  primarily  an 
anatomical  one.  Cuvier  distinguished  three  races — the  white,  yellow, 
and  black.  Huxley  proceeds  more  strictly  on  a  biological  basis. 
He  combines  part  of  the  Mongolian  and  American  races  of  Blumen¬ 
bach  into  one,  assigns  part  of  the  South  Asiatic  peoples  to  the  Austra¬ 
lian  type,  and  subdivides  the  European  races  into  a  dark  and  a  light 
division.  The  numerical  preponderance  of  the  European  types  has 
evidently  led  him  to  make  finer  distinctions  in  this  race,  which 
he  divides  into  the  xanthochroic  and  melanochroic  races.  It 
would  be  easy  to  make  subdivisions  of  equal  value  in  other  races. 
Still  clearer  is  the  influence  of  cultural  points  of  view  in  classifica¬ 
tions  like  those  of  Gobineau  and  Klemm  (who  distinguishes  the 
active  and  passive  races),  according  to  the  cultural  achievements  of 
the  various  types  of  man. 

The  most  typical  attempt  to  classify  mankind  from  a  consider¬ 
ation  of  both  anatomical  and  linguistic  points  of  view  is  that  of 
Friederich  Muller,  who  takes  as  the  basis  of  his  primary  divisions  the 
form  of  hair,  while  all  the  minor  divisions  are  based  on  linguistic 
considerations. 

Relations  between  Physical  Type,  Language,  and  Customs 

An  attempt  to  correlate  the  numerous  classifications  that  have 
been  proposed  shows  clearly  a  condition  of  utter  confusion  and  con¬ 
tradiction.  If  it  were  true  that  anatomical  form,  language,  and  cul¬ 
ture  are  all  closely  associated,  and  that  each  subdivision  ol  mankind 
is  characterized  by  a  certain  bodily  form,  a  certain  culture,  and  a  cer¬ 
tain  language,  which  can  never  become  separated,  we  might  expect 
that  the  results  of  the  various  investigations  would  show  better 
agreement.  If,  on  the  other  hand,  the  various  phenomena  which 
were  made  the  leading  points  in  the  attempt  at  classification  are  not 
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closely  associated,  then  we  may  naturally  expect  such  contradic¬ 
tions  and  lack  of  agreement  as  are  actually  found. 

It  is  therefore  necessary,  first  of  all,  to  be  clear  in  regard  to  the 
significance  of  anatomical  characteristics,  language,  and  culture,  as 
characteristic  of  any  subdivision  of  mankind. 

It  seems  desirable  to  consider  the  actual  development  of  these 
various  traits  among  the  existing  races. 

Permanence  of  Physical  Type;  Changes  in  Language 

and  Culture 

At  the  present  period  we  may  observe  many  cases  in  which  a  com¬ 
plete  change  of  language  and  culture  takes  place  without  a  corre¬ 
sponding  change  in  physical  type.  This  is  true,  for  instance,  among 
the  North  American  negroes,  a  people  by  descent  largely  African;  in 
culture  and  language,  however,  essentially  European.  While  it  is 
true  that  certain  survivals  of  African  culture  and  language  are 
found  among  our  American  negroes,  their  culture  is  essentially  that 
of  the  uneducated  classes  of  the  people  among  whom  they  live,  and 
their  language  is  on  the  whole  identical  with  that  of  their  neigh¬ 
bors — English,  French,  Spanish,  and  Portuguese,  according  to  the 
prevalent  language  in  various  parts  of  the  continent.  It  might  be 
objected  that  the  transportation  of  the  African  race  to  America  was 
an  artificial  one,  and  that  in  earlier  times  extended  migrations  and 
transplantations  of  this  kind  have  not  taken  place. 

The  history  of  medieval  Europe,  however,  shows  clearly  that 
extended  changes  in  language  and  culture  have  taken  place  many 
times  without  corresponding  changes  in  blood. 

Recent  investigations  of  the  physical  types  of  Europe  have  shown 
with  great  clearness  that  the  distribution  of  types  has  remained  the 
same  for  a  long  period.  Without  considering  details,  it  may  be  said 
that  an  Alpine  type  can  easily  be  distinguished  from  a  north- 
European  type  on  the  one  hand,  and  a  south-European  type  on  the 
other.  The  Alpine  type  appears  fairly  uniform  over  a  large  territory, 
no  matter  what  language  may  be  spoken  and  what  national  culture 
may  prevail  in  the  particular  district.  The  central-European  French¬ 
men,  Germans,  Italians,  and  Slavs  are  so  nearly  of  the  same  type 
that  we  may  safely  assume  a  considerable  degree  of  blood  relation¬ 
ship,  notwithstanding  their  linguistic  differences. 
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Instances  of  similar  kind,  in  which  we  find  permanence  of  blood 
with  far-reaching  modifications  of  language  and  culture,  are  found 
in  other  parts  of  the  world.  As  an  example  may  be  mentioned  the 
Veddah  of  Ceylon,  a  people  fundamentally  different  in  type  from 
the  neighboring  Singhalese,  whose  language  they  seem  to  have 
adopted,  and  from  whom  they  have  also  evidently  borrowed  a 
number  of  cultural  traits.  Still  other  examples  are  the  Japanese 
of  the  northern  part  of  Japan,  who  are  undoubtedly,  to  a  consider¬ 
able  extent,  Ainu  in  blood;  and  the  Yukaghir  of  Siberia,  who, 
while  retaining  to  a  great  extent  the  old  blood,  have  been  assimilated 
in  culture  and  language  by  the  neighboring  Tungus. 

Permanence  of  Language ;  Changes  of  Physical  Type 

While  it  is  therefore  evident  that  in  many  cases  a  people,  without 
undergoing  a  considerable  change  in  type  by  mixture,  have  changed 
completely  their  language  and  culture,  still  other  cases  may  be  adduced 
in  which  it  can  be  shown  that  a  people  have  retained  their  language 
while  undergoing  material  changes  in  blood  and  culture,  or  in  both. 
As  an  example  of  this  may  be  mentioned  the  Magyar  of  Europe,  who 
have  retained  their  old  language,  but  have  become  mixed  with  people 
speaking  Indo-European  languages,  and  who  have,  to  all  intents  and 
purposes,  adopted  European  culture. 

Similar  conditions  must  have  prevailed  among  the  Athapascans, 
one  of  the  great  linguistic  families  of  North  America.  The  great 
body  of  people  speaking  languages  belonging  to  this  linguistic  stock 
live  in  the  northwestern  part  of  America,  while  other  dialects  are 
spoken  by  small  tribes  in  California,  and  still  others  by  a  large  body 
of  people  in  Arizona  and  New  Mexico.  The  relationship  between  all 
these  dialects  is  so  close  that  they  must  be  considered  as  branches 
of  one  large  group,  and  it  must  be  assumed  that  all  of  them  have 
sprung  from  a  language  once  spoken  over  a  continuous  area.  At 
the  present  time  the  people  speaking  these  languages  differ  funda¬ 
mentally  in  type,  the  inhabitants  of  the  Mackenzie  river  region 
being  quite  different  from  the  tribes  of  California,  and  these,  again, 
differing  from  the  tribes  of  New  Mexico.  The  forms  of  culture  in 
these  different  regions  are  also  quite  distinct;  the  culture  of  the  Cali¬ 
fornia  Athapascans  resembles  that  of  other  Californian  tribes,  while 
the  culture  of  the  Athapascans  of  New  Mexico  and  Arizona  is 
influenced  by  that  of  other  peoples  of  that  area,  ft  seems  most 
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plausible  to  assume  in  this  case  that  branches  of  this  stock  migrated 
from  one  part  of  this  large  area  to  another,  where  they  intermingled 
with  the  neighboring  people,  and  thus  changed  their  physical  char¬ 
acteristics,  while  at  the  same  time  they  retained  their  speech.  With¬ 
out  historical  evidence  this  process  can  not,  of  course,  be  proved.  I 
shall  refer  to  this  example  later  on. 

Chan  yes  of  Language  and  Type 

These  two  phenomena — a  retention  of  type  with  a  change  of 
language,  and  a  retention  of  language  with  a  change  of  type — 
apparently  opposed  to  each  other,  are  still  very  closely  related, 
and  in  many  cases  go  hand  in  hand.  An  example  of  this  is,  for 
instance,  the  distribution  of  the  Arabs  along  the  north  coast  of 
Africa.  On  the  whole,  the  Arab  element  has  retained  its  language; 
but  at  the  same  time  intermarriages  with  the  native  races  were 
common,  so  that  the  descendants  of  the  Arabs  have  often  retained 
the  old  language  and  have  changed  their  type.  On  the  other  hand, 
the  natives  have  to  a  certain  extent  given  up  their  own  languages, 
but  have  continued  to  intermarry  among  themselves  and  have  thus 
preserved  their  type.  So  far  as  any  change  of  this  kind  is  connected 
with  intermixture,  both  types  of  changes  must  always  occur  at  the 
same  time,  and  will  be  classed  as  a  change  of  type  or  a  change  of 
language,  as  our  attention  is  directed  to  the  one  people  or  the  other, 
or,  in  some  cases,  as  the  one  or  the  other  change  is  more  pronounced. 
Cases  of  complete  assimilation  without  any  mixture  of  the  people 
involved  seem  to  be  rare,  if  not  entirely  absent. 

j Permanence  of  Type  and  Language;  Change  of  Culture 

Cases  of  permanence  of  type  and  language  and  of  change  of  culture 
are  much  more  numerous.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  whole  historical 
development  of  Europe,  from  prehistoric  times  on,  is  one  endless 
series  of  examples  of  this  process,  which  seems  to  be  much  easier, 
since  assimilation  of  cultures  occurs  everywhere  without  actual  blood 
mixture,  as  an  effect  of  imitation.  Proof  of  diffusion  of  cultural 
elements  may  be  found  in  every  single  cultural  area  which  covers  a 
district  in  which  many  languages  are  spoken.  In  North  America, 
California  offers  a  good  example  of  this  kind;  for  here  many  lan¬ 
guages  are  spoken,  and  there  is  a  certain  degree  of  differentiation  of 
type,  but  at  the  same  time  a  considerable  uniformity  of  culture  pre- 
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vails.  Another  case  in  point  is  the  coast  of  New  Guinea,  where, 
notwithstanding  strong  local  differentiations,  a  certain  fairly  char¬ 
acteristic  type  of  culture  prevails,  which  goes  hand  in  hand  with  a 
strong  differentiation  of  languages.  Among  more  highly  civilized 
peoples,  the  whole  area  which  is  under  the  influence  of  Chinese  cul¬ 
ture  might  he  given  as  an  example. 

These  considerations  make  it  fairly  clear  that,  at  least  at  the  present 
time,  anatomical  type,  language,  and  culture  have  not  necessarily  the 
same  fates;  that  a  people  may  remain  constant  in  type  and  language 
and  change  in  culture;  that  they  may  remain  constant  in  type,  but 
change  in  language;  or  that  they  may  remain  constant  in  language 
and  change  in  type  and  culture.  If  this  is  true,  then  it  is  obvious 
that  attempts  to  classify  mankind,  based  on  the  present  distribution 
of  type,  language,  and  culture,  must  lead  to  different  results,  accord¬ 
ing  to  the  point  of  view  taken;  that  a  classification  based  primarily 
on  type  alone  will  lead  to  a  system  which  represents,  more  or  less 
accurately,  the  blood  relationships  of  the  people,  which  do  not  need 
to  coincide  with  their  cultural  relationships;  and  that,  in  the  same 
way,  classifications  based  on  language  and  culture  do  not  need  at 
all  to  coincide  with  a  biological  classification. 

If  this  be  true,  then  a  problem  like  the  much  discussed  Aryan 
problem  really  does  not  exist,  because  the  problem  is  primarily  a 
linguistic  one,  relating  to  the  history  of  the  Aryan  languages;  and 
the  assumption  that  a  certain  definite  people  whose  members  have 
always  been  related  by  blood  must  have  been  the  carriers  of  this 
language  throughout  history;  and  the  other  assumption,  that  a  cer¬ 
tain  cultural  type  must  have  always  belonged  to  this  people — are 
purely  arbitrary  ones  and  not  in  accord  with  the  observed  facts. 

Hypothesis  of  Original  Correlation  of  Type,  Language,  and 

Culture 

Nevertheless,  it  must  be  granted,  that  in  a  theoretical  considera¬ 
tion  of  the  history  of  the  types  of  mankind,  of  languages,  and  of 
cultures,  we  are  led  back  to  the  assumption  of  early  conditions  during 
which  each  type  was  much  more  isolated  from  the  rest  of  mankind 
than  it  is  at  the  present  time.  For  this  reason,  the  culture  and  the 
language  belonging  to  a  single  type  must  have  been  much  more 
sharply  separated  from  those  of  other  types  than  we  find  them  to  be 
at  the  present  period.  It  is  true  that  such  a  condition  has  nowhere 
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been  observed;  but  the  knowledge  of  historical  developments  almost 
compels  us  to  assume  its  existence  at  a  very  early  period  in  the  devel¬ 
opment  of  mankind.  If  this  is  true,  the  question  would  arise, 
whether  an  isolated  group,  at  an  early  period,  was  necessarily  char¬ 
acterized  by  a  single  type,  a  single  language,  and  a  single  culture,  or 
whether  in  such  a  group  different  types,  different  languages,  and 
different  cultures  may  have  been  represented. 

The  historical  development  of  mankind  would  afford  a  simpler  and 
clearer  picture,  if  we  were  justified  in  assuming  that  in  primitive 
communities  the  three  phenomena  had  been  intimately  associated. 
No  proof,  however,  of  such  an  assumption  can  be  given.  On  the 
contrary,  the  present  distribution  of  languages,  as  compared  with  the 
distribution  of  types,  makes  it  plausible  that  even  at  the  earliest 
times  the  biological  units  may  have  been  wider  than  the  linguistic 
units,  and  presumably  also  wider  than  the  cultural  units.  I  believe 
that  it  may  be  safely  said  that  all  over. the  world  the  biological  unit 
is  much  larger  than  the  linguistic  unit:  in  other  words,  that  groups 
of  men  who  are  so  closely  related  in  bodily  appearance  that  we  must 
consider  them  as  representatives  of  the  same  variety  of  mankind, 
embrace  a  much  larger  number  of  individuals  than  the  number  of 
men  speaking  languages  which  we  know  to  be  genetically  related. 
Examples  of  this  kind  may  be  given  from  many  parts  of  the  world. 
Thus,  the  European  race — including  under  this  term  roughly  all 
those  individuals  who  are  without  hesitation  classed  by  us  as  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  white  race — would  include  peoples  speaking  Indo-Euro¬ 
pean,  Basque,  and  Ural-Altaic  languages.  West  African  negroes 
would  represent  individuals  of  a  certain  negro  type,  but  speaking  the 
most  diverse  languages;  and  the  same  would  be  true,  among  Asiatic 
types,  of  Siberians;  among  American  types,  of  part  of  the  Californian 
Indians. 

So  far  as  our  historical  evidence  goes,  there  is  no  reason  to  believe 
that  the  number  of  distinct  languages  has  at  any  time  been  less  than 
it  is  now.  On  the  contrary,  all  our  evidence  goes  to  show  that  the 
number  of  apparently  unrelated  languages  has  been  much  greater  in 
earlier  times  than  at  present.  On  the  other  hand,  the  number  of 
types,  that  have  presumably  become  extinct  seems  to  be  rather 
small,  so  that  there  is  no  reason  to  suppose  that  at  an  early  period 
there  should  have  been  a  nearer  correspondence  between  the  number 
of  distinct  linguistic  and  anatomical  types;  and  we  are  thus  led  to 
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the  conclusion  that  presumably,  at  an  early  time,  each  human  type 
may  have  existed  in  a  number  of  small  isolated  groups,  each  of  which 
may  have  possessed  a  language  and  culture  of  its  own. 

However  this  may  be,  the  probabilities  are  decidedly  in  favor  of 
the  assumption  that  there  is  no  necessity  to  assume  that  originally 
each  language  and  culture  were  confined  to  a  single  type,  or  that  each 
type  and  culture  were  confined  to  one  language:  in  short,  that  there 
has  been  at  any  time  a  close  correlation  between  these  three  phe¬ 
nomena. 

The  assumption  that  type,  language,  and  culture  were  originally 
closely  correlated  would  entail  the  further  assumption  that  these 
three  traits  developed  approximately  at  the  same  period,  and  that 
they  developed  conjointly  for  a  considerable  length  of  time.  This 
assumption  does  not  seem  by  any  means  plausible.  The  fundamen¬ 
tal  types  of  man  which  are  represented  in  the  negroid  race  and  in 
the  mongoloid  race  must  have  been  differentiated  long  before  the 
formation  of  those  forms  of  speech  that  are  now  recognized  in  the 
linguistic  families  of  the  world.  I  think  that  even  the  differentia¬ 
tion  of  the  more  important  subdivisions  of  the  great  races  antedates 
the  formation  of  the  existing  linguistic  families.  At  any  rate, 
the  biological  differentiation  and  the  formation  of  speech  were,  at 
this  early  period,  subject  to  the  same  causes  that  are  acting  upon 
them  now,  and  our  whole  experience  shows  that  these  causes  act 
much  more  rapidly  on  language  than  on  the  human  body.  In  this 
consideration  lies  the  principal  reason  for  the  theory  of  lack  of  corre¬ 
lation  of  type  and  language,  even  during  the  period  of  formation  of 
types  and  of  linguistic  families. 

What  is  true  of  language  is  obviously  even  more  true  of  culture. 
In  other  words,  if  a  certain  type  of  man  migrated  over  a  considerable 
area  before  its  language  assumed  the  form  which  can  now  be  traced 
in  related  linguistic  groups,  and  before  its  culture  assumed  the  definite 
type  the  further  development  of  which  can  now  be  recognized,  there 
would  be  no  possibility  of  ever  discovering  a  correlation  of  type, 
language,  and  culture,  even  if  it  had  ever  existed;  but  it  is  quite 
possible  that  such  correlation  has  really  never  occurred. 

It  is  quite  conceivable  that  a  certain  racial  type  may  have  scat¬ 
tered  over  a  considerable  area  during  a  formative  period  of  speech, 
and  that  the  languages  which  developed  among  the  various  groups 
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of  this  racial  type  came  to  be  so  different  that  it  is  now  impossible 
to  prove  them  to  be  genetically  related.  In  the  same  way,  new 
developments  of  culture  may  have  taken  place  which  are  so  entirely 
disconnected  with  older  types  that  the  older  genetic  relationships, 
even  if  they  existed,  can  no  longer  be  discovered. 

If  we  adopt  this  point  of  view,  and  thus  eliminate  the  hypothetical 
assumption  of  correlation  between  primitive  type,  primitive  language, 
and  primitive  culture,  we  recognize  that  any  attempt  at  classification 
which  includes  more  than  one  of  these  traits  can  not  be  consistent. 

It  may  be  added  that  the  general  term  “culture”  which  has  been 
used  here  may  be  subdivided  from  a  considerable  number  of  points 
of  view,  and  different  results  again  might  be  expected  when  we 
consider  the  inventions,  the  types  of  social  organization,  or  beliefs,  as 
leading  points  of  view  in  our  classification. 

Artificial  Character  of  All  Classifications  of  Mankind 

We  recognize  thus  that  every  classification  of  mankind  must  be 
more  or  less  artificial,  according  to  the  point  of  view  selected,  and 
here,  even  more  than  in  the  domain  of  biology,  we  find  that  classifi¬ 
cation  can  only  be  a  substitute  for  the  genesis  and  history  of  the  now 
existing  types. 

Thus  we  recognize  that  the  essential  object  in  comparing  different 
types  of  man  must  be  the  reconstruction  of  the  history  of  the  develop¬ 
ment  of  their  types,  their  languages,  and  their  cultures.  The  history 
of  each  of  these  various  traits  is  subject  to  a  distinct  set  of  modifying 
causes,  and  the  investigation  of  each  may  be  expected  to  contribute 
data  toward  the  solution  of  our  problem.  The  biological  investiga¬ 
tion  may  reveal  the  blood-relationships  of  types  and  their  modifica¬ 
tions  under  social  and  geographical  environment.  The  linguistic 
investigation  may  disclose  the  history  of  languages,  the  contact  of 
the  people  speaking  them  with  other  people,  and  the  causes  that  led 
to  linguistic  differentiation  and  integration;  while  the  history  of  civili¬ 
zation  deals  with  the  contact  of  a  people  with  neighboring  peoples, 
as  well  as  with  the  history  of  its  own  achievements. 
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II.  THE  CHARACTERISTICS  OF  LANGUAGE 
Definition  of  Language 

The  discussions  of  the  preceding  chapter  liave  shown  that  a  con¬ 
sideration  of  the  human  languages  alone  must  not  be  understood  to 
yield  a  history  of  the  blood-relationships  of  races  and  of  their  com¬ 
ponent  elements,  but  that  all  that  we  can  hope  to  obtain  is  a  clear 
understanding  of  the  relationship  of  the  languages,  no  matter  by 
whom  they  may  be  spoken. 

Before  discussing  the  extent  to  which  we  may  reconstruct  the 
history  of  languages,  it  seems  necessary  to  describe  briefly  the  essential 
traits  of  human  speech. 

In  our  present  discussion  we  do  not  deal  with  gesture-language 
or  musical  means  of  communication,  but  confine  ourselves  to  the 
discussion  of  articulate  speech;  that  is,  to  communication  by  means 
of  groups  of  sounds  produced  by  the  articulating  organs — the  larynx, 
oral  cavity,  tongue,  lips,  and  nose. 

Character  of  Phonetics 

Speech  consists  of  groups  of  sounds  produced  by  the  articulating 
organs,  partly  noises  made  by  opening  and  closing  certain  places 
in  the  larynx,  pharynx,  mouth,  or  nose,  or  by  restricting  certain 
parts  of  the  passage  of  the  breath;  partly  resonant  sounds  pro¬ 
duced  by  the  vocal  chords. 

Number  of  Sounds  Unlimited 

The  number  of  sounds  that  may  be  produced  in  this  manner  is 
unlimited.  In  our  own  language  we  select  only  a  limited  number 
of  all  possible  sounds;  for  instance,  some  sounds,  like  p,  are  pro¬ 
duced  by  the  closing  and  a  sudden  opening  of  the  lips;  others,  like 
t,  by  bringing  the  tip  of  the  tongue  into  contact  with  the  anterior 
portion  of  the  palate,  by  producing  a  closure  at  this  point,  and  by 
suddenly  expelling  the  air.  On  the  other  hand,  a  sound  might  be 
produced  by  placing  the  tip  of  the  tongue  between  the  lips,  making 
a  closure  in  this  manner,  and  by  expelling  the  air  suddenly.  I  his 
sound  would  to  our  ear  partake  of  the  character  of  both  our  t  and 
our  p,  while  it  would  correspond  to  neither  of  these.  A  comparison 
of  the  sounds  of  the  well-known  European  languages  like  English, 
French,  and  German;  or  even  of  the  different  dialects  of  the  same 
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languages,  like  those  of  Scotch  and  of  the  various  English  dialects — 
reveals  the  fact  that  considerable  variation  occurs  in  the  manner  of 
producing  sounds,  and  that  each  dialect  has  its  own  characteristic 
phonetic  system,  in  which  each  sound  is  nearly  fixed,  although  sub¬ 
ject  to  slight  modifications  which  are  due  to  accident  or  to  the  effects 
of  surrounding  sounds. 

Mach  Language  Uses  a  Lim  ited  Number  of  Sounds 

One  of  the  most  important  facts  relating  to  the  phonetics  of 
human  speech  is,  that  every  single  language  has  a  definite  and 
limited  group  of  sounds,  and  that  the  number  of  those  used  in  any 
particular  dialect  is  never  excessively  large. 

It  would  seem  that  this  limitation  in  the  use  of  sounds  is  neces¬ 
sary  in  order  to  make  possible  rapid  communication.  If  the  num¬ 
ber  of  sounds  that  are  used  in  any  particular  language  were  unlim¬ 
ited,  the  accuracy  with  which  the  movements  of  the  complicated 
mechanism  required  for  producing  the  sounds  are  performed  would 
presumably  be  lacking,  and  consequently  rapidity  and  accuracy  of 
pronunciation,  and  with  them  the  possibility  of  accurate  interpre¬ 
tation  of  the  sounds  heard,  would  be  difficult,  or  even  impossible. 
On  the  other  hand,  limitation  of  the  number  of  sounds  brings  it  about 
that  the  movements  required  in  the  production  of  each  become 
automatic,  that  the  association  between  the  sound  heard  and  the 
muscular  movements,  and  that  between  the  auditory  impression  and 
the  muscular  sensation  of  the  articulation,  become  firmly  fixed. 
Thus  it  would  seem  that  limited  phonetic  resources  are  necessary 
for  easy  communication. 

Alleged '  Lack  of  Differentiation  of  Sounds  in  Primitive 

Languages 

It  has  been  maintained  that  this  is  not  a  characteristic  found  in 
more  primitive  types  of  languages,  and  particularly,  examples  of 
American  languages  have  often  been  brought  forward  to  show  that 
the  accuracy  of  their  pronunciation  is  much  less  than  that  found  in 
the  languages  of  the  civilized  world. 

It  would  seem  that  this  view  is  based  largely  on  the  fact  that  cer¬ 
tain  sounds  that  occur  in  American  languages  are  interpreted  by 
observers  sometimes  as  one  European  sound,  sometimes  as  another. 
Thus  the  Pawnee  language  contains  a  sound  which  may  be  heard 
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more  or  less  distinctly  sometimes  as  an  Z,  sometimes  an  r,  sometimes 
as  n,  and  again  as  d,  which,  however,  without  any  doubt,  is  through¬ 
out  the  same  sound,  although  modified  to  a  certain  extent  by  its 
position  in  the  word  and  by  surrounding  sounds.  It  is  an  exceed¬ 
ingly  weak  r,  made  by  trilling  with  the  tip  of  the  tongue  at  a  point  a 
’ittle  behind  the  roots  of  the  incisors,  and  in  which  the  tongue  hardly 
leaves  the  palate,  the  trill  being  produced  by  the  lateral  part  of  the 
tongue  adjoining  the  tip.  As  soon  as  the  trill  is  heard  more  strongly, 
we  receive  the  impression  of  an  r.  When  the  lateral  movement 
prevails  and  the  tip  of  the  tongue  does  not  seem  to  leave  the  palate, 
the  impression  of  an  Z  is  strongest,  while  when  the  trill  is  almost 
suppressed  and  a  sudden  release  of  the  tongue  from  the  palate  takes 
place,  the  impression  of  the  d  is  given.  The  impression  of  an  n  is 
produced  because  the  sound  is  often  accompanied  by  an  audible 
breathing  through  the  nose.  This  peculiar  sound  is,  of  course, 
entirely  foreign  to  our  phonetic  system;  but  its  variations  are  not 
greater  than  those  of  the  English  r  in  various  combinations,  as  in 
broth,  mother,  where.  The  different  impression  is  brought  about 
by  the  fact  that  the  sound,  according  to  its  prevailing  character, 
associates  itself  either  with  our  l,  or  our  r,  n,  or  d. 

Other  examples  are  quite  common.  Thus,  the  lower  Chinook  has  a 
sound  which  is  readily  perceived  as  a  b,  m,  or  w.  As  a  matter  of  fact, 
it  is  a  b  sound,  produced  by  a  very  weak  closure  of  the  lips  and  with 
open  nose,  the  breath  passing  weakly  both  through  the  mouth  and 
through  the  nose,  and  accompanied  by  a  faint  intonation  of  the  vocal 
chords.  This  sound  associates  itself  with  our  b,  which  is  produced 
by  a  moderately  weak  release  of  the  lips ;  with  our  m,  which  is  a  free 
breath  through  the  nose  with  closed  lips;  and  with  our  w,  which  is 
a  breath  through  the  lips,  which  are  almost  closed,  all  accompanied 
by  a  faint  intonation  of  the  vocal  chords.  The  association  of  this 
sound  with  w,  is  particularly  marked  when  it  appears  in  combina¬ 
tion  with  a  u  vowel,  which  imitates  the  characteristic  u  tinge  of  our 
w.  Still  another  example  is  the  b  sound,  which  is  produced  with 
half-closed  nose  by  the  Indians  of  the  Strait  of  Fuca,  in  the  State 
of  Washington.  In  this  case  the  characteristic  trait  of  the  sound  is 
a  semiclosure  of  the  nose,  similar  to  the  effect  produced  by  a  cold 
in  the  head.  Not  less  common  are  sounds  intermediate  between 
our  vowels.  Thus  we  seem  to  find  in  a  number  of  Indian  languages 
44877— Bull.  40,  pt  1—10 - 2 
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a  vowel  which  is  sometimes  perceived  as  o,  sometimes  as  u  (con¬ 
tinental  pronunciation),  and  which  is  in  reality  pronounced  in  a  posi¬ 
tion  intermediate  between  these  two  sounds. 

The  correctness  of  this  interpretation  of  Indian  phonetics  is  per¬ 
haps  best  proved  by  the  fact  that  observers  belonging  to  different 
nationalities  readily  perceive  the  sounds  in  accordance  with  the  sys¬ 
tem  of  sounds  with  which  they  are  familiar.  Often  it  is  not  diffi¬ 
cult  to  recognize  the  nationality  of  a  recorder  from  the  system 
selected  by  him  for  the  rendering  of  sounds. 

Still  another  proof  of  the  correctness  of  this  view  of  Indian  pho¬ 
netics  is  given  by  the  fact  that,  wherever  there  is  a  greater  number 
of  Indian  sounds  of  a  class  represented  by  a  single  sound  in  English, 
our  own  sounds  are  misinterpreted  in  similar  manner.  Thus,  for 
instance,  the  Indians  of  the  North  Pacific  coast  have  a  series  of 
l  sounds,  which  may  be  roughly  compared  to  our  sounds  tl,  cl,  gl. 
Consequently,  a  word  like  close  is  heard  by  the  Indians  sometimes 
one  way,  sometimes  another;  our  cl  is  for  them  an  intermediate 
sound,  in  the  same  way  as  some  Indian  sounds  are  intermediate 
sounds  to  our  ears.  The  alternation  of  the  sounds  is  clearly  an 
effect  of  perception  through  the  medium  of  a  foreign  system  of 
phonetics,  not  that  of  a  greater  variability  of  pronunciation  than 
the  one  that  is  characteristic  of  our  own  sounds. 

While  the  phonetic  system  of  each  language  is  limited  and  fixed, 
the  sounds  selected  in  different  types  of  languages  show  great  differ¬ 
ences,  and  it  seems  necessary  to  compare  groups  of  languages  from 
the  point  of  view  of  their  constituent  phonetic  elements. 

Brief  Description  of  Phonetics 

A  complete  discussion  of  this  subject  can  not  be  given  at  this 
place;  but  a  brief  statement  of  the  characteristics  of  articulate 
sounds,  and  the  manner  of  rendering  them  by  means  of  symbols, 
seems  necessary. 

All  articulate  sounds  are  produced  by  the  vibrations  of  the  articu¬ 
lating  organs,  which  are  set  in  motion  by  breathing.  In  the  vast 
majority  of  cases  it  is  the  outgoing  breath  which  causes  the  vibra¬ 
tions;  while  in  a  few  languages,  as  in  those  of  South  Africa,  the 
breath,  while  being  drawn  in,  is  used  for  producing  the  sound. 

One  group  of  sounds  is  produced  by  the  vibration  of  the  vocal 
chords,  and  is  characterized  by  the  form  given  to  the  cavities  of 
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mouth  and  nose.  These  are  the  vowels.  When  the  nose  is  closed, 
we  have  pure  vowels;  when  the  posterior  part  of  the  nose  is  more 
or  less  open,  more  or  less  nasalized  vowels.  The  character  of  the 
vowel  depends  upon  the  form  given  to  the  oral  cavity.  The  timbre 
of  the  vowels  changes  according  to  the  degree  to  which  the  larynx  is 
raised;  the  epiglottis  lowered  or  raised;  the  tongue  retracted  or 
brought  forward  and  its  back  rounded  or  flattened;  and  the  lips 
rounded  and  brought  forward,  or  an  elongated  opening  of  the  mouth 
produced  by  retracting  the  corners  of  the  mouth.  With  open  lips 
and  the  tongue  and  pharynx  at  rest,  but  the  soft  palate  (velum) 
raised,  we  have  the  pure  vowel  a,  similar  to  the  a  in  father.  From 
this  sound  the  vowels  vary  in  two  principal  directions.  The  one 
extreme  is  u  (like  oo  in  English  fool) ,  with  small  round  opening  of 
the  protruding  lips,  tongue  retracted,  and  round  opening  between 
tongue  and  palate,  and  large  opening  between  larynx  and  pharynx, 
the  larynx  still  being  almost  at  rest.  The  transitional  sounds  pass 
through  a  (aw  in  English  law)  and  o  (as  in  most),  but  the  range 
of  intermediate  positions  is  continuous.  In  another  direction  the 
vowels  pass  from  a  through  e  (a  in  English  mane)  to  i  (ee  in  fleet) . 
The  i  is  pronounced  with  extreme  retraction  of  the  corners  of  the 
mouth  and  elongated  opening  of  the  lips,  with  very  narrow  flat  open¬ 
ing  between  tongue  and  palate,  and  the  posterior  part  of  the  tongue 
brought  forward,  so  that  there  is  a  wide  opening  in  the  back  part  of 
the  mouth,  the  larynx  being  raised  at  the  same  time. 

Variations  of  vowels  may  be  produced  by  a  different  grouping  of 
the  movements  of  the  articulating  organs.  Thus,  when  the  lips  are 
in  i  position,  the  tongue  and  pharynx  and  larynx  in  u  position,  we 
have  the  sound  ii,  which  is  connected  with  the  a  by  a  series  passing 
through  o.  These  sounds  are  similar  to  the  German  umlaut. 

Other  combinations  of  positions  of  the  tongue  and  of  the  lips 
occur,  although  the  ones  here  described  seem  to  be  the  most  fre¬ 
quent  vowel-sounds.  All  vowels  may  become  very  much  weakened 
in  strength  of  articulation,  and  dwindle  down  to  a  slight  intona¬ 
tion  of  the  vocal  chords,  although  retaining  the  peculiar  vowel 
timbre,  which  depends  upon  the  position  of  mouth,  nose,  and  lips. 
When  this  articulation  becomes  very  weak,  all  the  vowels  tend 
to  become  quite  similar  in  character,  or  may  be  influenced  in  their 
timbre  by  neighboring  consonants,  as  will  be  described  later. 
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All  sounds  produced  by  vibrations  in  any  part  of  the  articulating 
organs  other  than  the  vocal  chords  are  consonants.  These  vibra¬ 
tions  may  be  produced  either  by  closing  the  air-passages  com¬ 
pletely  and  then  suddenly  opening  the  closure,  or  by  producing 
a  narrowing  or  stricture  at  any  point.  The  former  series  of  sounds 
are  called  “stops”  (like  our  p,  t,  V).  In  all  of  these  there  is  a  com¬ 
plete  closure  before  the  air  is  expelled.  The  latter  are  called  “spi¬ 
rants”  or  “continued  ”  (like  our  s  and /),  in  which  there  is  a  continu¬ 
ous  escape  of  breath.  When  a  stop  is  made  and  is  followed  by  a 
breathing  through  a  stricture  at  the  same  place,  sounds  develop  like 
our  ts.  These  are  called  “  affricatives.”  When  the  mouth  is  com¬ 
pletely  stopped,  and  the  air  escapes  through  the  nose,  the  sound  is 
called  a  “nasal  consonant”  (like  our  m  and  n ).  There  may  also  be 
stricture  and  nasal  opening.  A  rapidly  repeated  series  of  stops,  a 
trill,  is  represented  by  our  r.  The  character  of  the  sound  depends 
largely  upon  the  parts  of  the  articulating  organs  that  produce  the 
closure  or  stricture,  and  upon  the  place  where  these  occur.  Closure 
or  stricture  may  be  made  by  the  lips,  lips  and  tongue,  lips  and 
teeth,  tongue  and  teeth,  tongue  and  hard  palate,  tongue  and  soft 
palate  (velum),  by  the  vocal  chords,  and  in  the  nose. 

In  the  following  table,  only  the  principal  groups  of  consonants  are 
described.  Pare  sounds  are  omitted.  According  to  what  has  been 
said  before,  it  will  be  recognized  that  here  also  the  total  number  of 
possible  sounds  is  infinitely  large. 

Bilabial  stop . p 

Linguo-palatal  stops: 

Apical  (dental,  alveolar,  post-alveolar)  .  .  .  t 

Cerebral  (produced  with  the  tip  of  the  tongue 


turned  backward) . t 

Dorsal : 

Anterior  palatal . k' 

Medial . k 

Velar . v  .  .  .  q 

Glottal  (a  stop  produced  with  the  vocal  chords) 

Nasal . x 


Almost  all  these  stops  may  be  modified  by  giving  to  the  closure 
a  different  degree  of  stress.  In  English  we  have  two  principal  de¬ 
grees  of  stress,  represented,  for  instance,  by  our  b  and  p  or  d  and  t. 
In  many  languages,  as,  for  instance,  in  Sioux  and  in  the  languages 
of  the  Pacific  coast,  there  are  three  degrees  of  stress  that  may  be 
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readily  differentiated.  The  strongest  of  these  we  call  the  “fortis,” 
and  indicate  it  by  following  the  consonant  by  an  !  (p!,  t!). 

When  these  stops  are  not  accompanied  by  any  kind  of  vibra¬ 
tion  of  the  vocal  chords,  they  are  called  “surds.” 

It  is,  of  course,  also  possible  that  more  than  one  stop  may  be  made 
at  one  time.  Thus  it  might  be  possible  to  close  at  the  same  time 
the  lips  and  the  posterior  part  of  the  mouth  with  the  tongue.  This 
type  of  combination  is,  however,  rare;  but  we  find  very  frequently 
articulation  of  the  vocal  chords  with  stops.  This  results  in  the 
voiced  consonants,  or  sonants.  In  English  we  find  that  almost 
always  the  stress  of  articulation  of  the  voiced  sound  is  less  than  the 
stress  of  articulation  of  the  unvoiced  sound,  or  surd;  but  this  cor¬ 
relation  is  not  necessary.  In  American  languages  particularly,  we 
find  very  commonly  the  same  degree  of  stress  used  with  voicing 
and  without  voicing,  which  brings  it  about  that  to  the  European  ear 
the  surd  and  sonant  are  difficult  to  distinguish. 

A  third  modification  of  the  consonants  is  brought  about  by  the 
strength  of  breathing  accompanying  the  release  of  the  closure.  In  a 
sound  like  t,  for  instance,  the  sound  may  be  simply  produced  by 
closing  the  mouth,  by  laying  the  tip  of  the  tongue  firmly  against 
the  palate,  producing  a  slightly  increased  amount  of  air-pressure 
behind  the  tongue,  and  then  releasing  the  closure.  On  the  other 
hand,  the  sound  may  be  produced  by  bringing  about  the  closure 
and  combining  the  release  with  the  expiration  of  a  full  breath. 
Sounds  which  are  accompanied  by  this  full  breathing  may  be  called 
“aspirates,”  and  we  will  designate  the  aspiration  by  f,  the  symbol 
of  the  Greek  spiritus  asper.  This  full  breathing  may  follow  the 
stop,  or  may  begin  even  before  the  completion  of  the  closure.  With 
the  increased  stress  of  closure  of  the  fortis  is  connected  a  closure  of 
the  glottis  or  of  the  posterior  part  of  the  tongue,  so  that  only  the  air 
that  has  been  poured  into  the  vocal  cavity  is  expelled. 

In  the  case  of  voiced  consonants,  the  voicing  may  either  be  en¬ 
tirely  synchronous  with  the  consonant,  or  it  may  slightly  precede  or 
follow  it.  In  both  of  these  cases  we  may  get  the  impression  of  a 
preceding  or  following  exceedingly  weak  vowel,  the  timbre  of  which 
will  depend  essentially  upon  the  accompanying  consonant.  When 
the  timbre  is  very  indefinite,  we  write  this  vowel  E;  when  it  is  more 
definite,  A,  /,  0,  U,  etc.  In  other  cases,  where  the  release  at  the 
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closure  is  made  without  a  full  breath  going  out,  and  simply  by  com¬ 
pressing  the  air  slightly  in  the  space  behind  the  closure,  a  break  is 
very  liable  to  originate  between  the  stop  and  the  following  sound  of 
the  word.  Such  a  hiatus  in  the  word  is  indicated  by  an  apos¬ 
trophe  (’).  It  seems  likely  that,  where  such  a  hiatus  occurs  fol¬ 
lowing  a  vowel,  it  is  generally  due  to  a  closing  of  the  glottis. 

Most  of  the  phenomena  here  described  may  also  occur  with  the 
spirants  and  nasals,  which,  however,  do  not  seem  to  differ  so  much 
in  regard  to  strength;  while  the  character  of  the  outgoing  breath, 
the  voicing  and  the  breaking-off,  show  traits  similar  to  those  observed 
among  the  stops. 

All  the  stops  may  be  changed  into  nasals  by  letting  the  air  escape 
through  the  nose  while  the  closure  is  continued.  In  this  maimer 
originate  our  n  and  m.  The  nasal  opening  may  also  differ  in  width, 
and  the  stricture  of  the  upper  nares  may  produce  semi-nasalized 
consonants. 

In  the  spirant  sounds  before  described,  the  escape  of  the  air  is  along 
the  middle  line  of  the  palate.  There  are  a  number  of  other  sounds  in 
which  the  air  escapes  laterally.  These  are  represented  by  our  Z. 
They  also  may  vary  considerably,  according  to  the  place  and  form 
of  the  opening  through  which  the  air  escapes  and  the  form  of  closure 
of  the  mouth. 

It  seems  that  the  peculiar  timbre  of  some  of  the  consonants  depends 
also  upon  the  resonance  of  the  oral  opening.  This  seems  to  be 
particularly  the  case  in  regard  to  the  t  and  1c  sounds.  In  pronouncing 
the  t  sounds,  one  of  the  essential  characteristics  seems  to  be  that  the 
posterior  part  of  the  mouth  is  open,  while  the  anterior  portion  of  the 
mouth  is  filled  by  the  tongue.  In  the  1c  series,  on  the  other  hand, 
the  posterior  portion  of  the  mouth  is  filled  by  the  tongue,  while 
the  anterior  portion  remains  open.  Sounds  produced  with  both  the 
posterior  and  anterior  portion  of  the  mouth  open  partake  of  the 
character  of  both  the  1c  and  t  series.1 

Two  of  the  vowels  show  a  close  affiliation  to  consonants  of  the 
continuant  series.  These  are  i  and  u,  owing  largely  to  the  fact  that 
in  i  the  position  of  the  tongue  is  very  nearly  a  stricture  in  the  anterior 
portion  of  the  mouth,  while  in  u  the  position  of  the  lips  is  quite  near 
to  a  stricture.  Thus  originate  the  semi-vowels  y  and  w.  The  last 
sound  that  must  be  mentioned  is  the  free  breathing  h,  which,  in  its 


1  See  P.  W.  Schmidt,  Authropos,  II,  834. 
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most  characteristic  form,  is  produced  by  the  expiration  of  the  breath 
with  all  the  articulating  organs  at  rest. 

In  tabular  form  we  obtain  thus  the  following  series  of  the  most 
important  consonantic  sounds: 


Stops. 

Spirants. 

Nasals. 

Trill. 

Sonant. 

Surd. 

Fortis. 

Sonant. 

Surd. 

Sonant. 

Surd. 

Sonant. 

Surd. 

Bilabial . 

b 

P 

p! 

V 

f 

m 

m 

Labio-dental . 

V 

f 

o 

Linguo-labial _ 

Linguo-dental . 

d 

t 

t! 

g 

$ 

n 

n 

d 

t 

t! 

g 

$ 

n 

n 

Dental . 

j 

c 

Lingual— 

Apical . 

I 

Cerebral . 

d' 

t 

t! 

z 

g 

n 

n 

o 

r 

r 

o 

Dorsal— 

J 

Medial .... 

g 

k 

k! 

y 

X 

n 

5 

r 

r 

Velar . 

g 

q 

q! 

X 

n 

ft 

r 

R 

Lateral . 

L 

L 

l! 

l 

1 

Glottal  . 

Nasal . 

N 

Semi-vowels  y,  w.  Breath,  ‘  h.  Hiatus 


The  vocalic  tinge  of  consonants  is  expressed  by  superior  vowels 
following  them:  a  e  1  °  u.  The  series  of  affricatives  which  begin  with 
a  stop  and  end  with  a  continued  sound  have  been  omitted  from  this 
table. 

It  will  be  noticed  that  in  the  preceding  table  the  same  symbols  are 
used  in  several  columns.  This  is  done,  because,  ordinarily,  only  one, 
or  at  most  two,  series  of  these  groups  occur  in  one  language,  so  that 
these  differences  can  be  expressed  in  each  special  case  by  diacritical 
marks.  Attempts  have  been  made  by  other  authors  to  give  a  general 
system  of  sound  representation.  For  any  particular  language,  these 
are  liable  to  become  cumbersome,  and  are  therefore  not  used  in  the 
sketches  contained  in  this  volume. 

Unconsciousness  of  Phonetic  Elem  ents 

In  the  preceding  pages  we  have  briefly  discussed  the  results  of  an 
analysis  of  the  phonetic  elements  of  human  speech.  It  must,  how¬ 
ever,  be  remembered  that  the  single  sound  as  such  has  no  independent 
existence,  that  it  never  enters  into  the  consciousness  of  the  speaker, 
but  that  it  exists  only  as  a  part  of  a  sound-complex  which  conveys  a 
definite  meaning.  This  will  be  easily  recognized,  if  we  consider  for 
a  moment  grammatical  forms  in  the  English  language  in  which  the 
modification  of  the  idea  is  expressed  by  a  single  sound.  In  the  word 
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hills,  the  terminal  s  does  not  enter  our  consciousness  as  a  separate 
element  with  separate  significance,  expressing  the  idea  of  plurality, — 
except,  perhaps,  in  so  far  as  our  grammatical  training  has  taught  us 
the  fact  that  plurals  may  be  formed  by  the  use  of  a  terminal  s, — .but 
the  word  forms  a  firm  unit,  which  conveys  a  meaning  only  as 
a  whole.  The  variety  of  uses  of  the  terminal  s  as  a  plural,  pos¬ 
sessive,  and  third  person  singular  of  the  verb,  and  the  strong  effort 
required  to  recognize  the  phonetic  identity  of  these  terminal  elements, 
may  be  adduced  as  a  further  proof  of  the  fact  that  the  single 
phonetic  elements  become  conscious  to  us  only  as  a  result  of  analysis. 
A  comparison  of  words  that  differ  only  in  a  single  sound,  like  mail 
and  nail,  snake  and  stalce,  makes  it  also  clear  that  the  isolation  of 
sounds  is  a  result  of  secondary  analysis. 

Grammatical  Categories 

Differences  in  Categories  of  Different  Languages 

In  all  articulate  speech  the  groups  of  sounds  which  are  uttered 
serve  to  convey  ideas,  and  each  group  of  sounds  has  a  fixed  meaning. 
Languages  differ  not  only  in  the  character  of  their  constituent 
phonetic  elements  and  sound-clusters,  but  also  in  the  groups  of  ideas 
that  find  expression  in  fixed  phonetic  groups. 

Limitation  of  the  Number  of  Phonetic  Groups  Express¬ 
ing  Ldeas 

The  total  number  of  possible  combinations  of  phonetic  elements  is 
also  unlimited;  but  only  a  limited  number  are  used  to  express  ideas. 
This  implies  that  the  total  number  of  ideas  that  are  expressed  by 
distinct  phonetic  groups  is  limited  in  number. 

Since  the  total  range  of  personal  experience  which  language  serves 
to  express  is  infinitely  varied,  and  its  whole  scope  must  be  expressed 
by  a  limited  number  of  phonetic  groups,  it  is  obvious  that  an  extended 
classification  of  experiences  must  underlie  all  articulate  speech. 

This  coincides  with  a  fundamental  trait  of  human  thought.  In  our 
actual  experience  no  two  sense-impressions  or  emotional  states  are 
identical.  Nevertheless  we  classify  them,  according  to  their  simi¬ 
larities,  in  wider  or  narrower  groups  the  limits  of  which  may  be 
determined  from  a  variety  of  points  of  view.  Notwithstanding  their 
individual  differences,  we  recognize  in  our  experiences  common  ele¬ 
ments,  and  consider  them  as  related  or  even  as  the  same,  provided  a 
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sufficient  number  of  characteristic  traits  belong  to  them  in  common. 
Thus  the  limitation  of  the  number  of  phonetic  groups  expressing 
distinct  ideas  is  an  expression  of  the  psychological  fact  that  many 
different  individual  experiences  appear  to  us  as  representatives  of 
the  same  category  of  thought. 

This  trait  of  human  thought  and  speech  may  be  compared  in  a 
certain  manner  to  the  limitation  of  the  whole  series  of  possible 
articulating  movements  by  selection  of  a  limited  number  of  habitual 
movements.  If  the  whole  mass  of  concepts,  with  all  their  variants, 
were  expressed  in  language  by  entirely  heterogeneous  and  unrelated 
sound-complexes,  a  condition  would  arise  in  which  closely  related 
ideas  would  not  show  their  relationship  by  the  corresponding  rela¬ 
tionship  of  their  phonetic  symbols,  and  an  infinitely  large  number  of 
distinct  phonetic  groups  would  be  required  for  expression.  If  this 
were  the  case,  the  association  between  an  idea  and  its  representative 
sound-complex  would  not  become  sufficiently  stable  to  be  reproduced 
automatically  without  reflection  at  any  given  moment.  As  the 
automatic  and  rapid  use  of  articulations  has  brought  it  about  that  a 
limited  number  of  articulations  only,  each  with  limited  variability, 
and  a  limited  number  of  sound-clusters,  have  been  selected  from  the 
infinitely  large  range  of  possible  articulations  and  clusters  of  articu¬ 
lations,  so  the  infinitely  large  number  of  ideas  have  been  reduced  by 
classification  to  a  lesser  number,  which  by  constant  use  have  estab¬ 
lished  firm  associations,  and  which  can  be  used  automatically. 

It  seems  important  at  this  point  of  our  considerations  to  emphasize 
the  fact  that  the  groups  of  ideas  expressed  by  specific  phonetic 
groups  show  very  material  differences  in  different  languages,  and  do 
not  conform  by  any  means  to  the  same  principles  of  classification. 
To  take  again  the  example  of  English,  we  find  that  the  idea  of  water 
is  expressed  in  a  great  variety  of  forms:  one  term  serves  to  express 
water  as  a  liquid  ;  another  one,  water  in  the  form  of  a  large  expanse 
(lake)  ;  others,  water  as  running  in  a  large  body  or  in  a  small  body 
(river  and  brook)  ;  still  other  terms  express  water  in  the  form  of  rain, 
dew,  wave,  and  foam.  It  is  perfectly  conceivable  that  this  variety 
of  ideas,  each  of  which  is  expressed  by  a  single  independent  term  in 
English,  might  be  expressed  in  other  languages  by  derivations  from 
the  same  term. 

Another  example  of  the  same  kind,  the  words  for  snow  in  Eskimo, 
may  be  given.  Here  we  find  one  word,  aput,  expressing  snow  on 
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the  ground;  another  one,  qana,  falling  snow;  a  third  one,  piq- 
sirpoq,  drifting  snow;  and  a  fourth  one,  qimuqsuq,  a  snowdrift. 

In  the  same  language  the  seal  in  different  conditions  is  expressed 
by  a  variety  of  terms.  One  word  is  the  general  term  for  seal; 
another  one  signifies  the  seal  basking  in  the  sun;  a  third  one,  a 
seal  floating  on  a  piece  of  ice  ;  not  to  mention  the  many  names 
for  the  seals  of  different  ages  and  for  male  and  female. 

As  an  example  of  the  manner  in  which  terms  that  we  express  by 
independent  words  are  grouped  together  under  one  concept,  the 
Dakota  language  may  be  selected.  The  terms  naxta'Jca  to  kick, 
paxta'ka  to  bind  in  bundles,  yaxta'lca  to  bite,  ic'a'xtaka  to  be 
near  to,  boxta’ka  to  pound,  are  all  derived  from  the  common  ele¬ 
ment  xtaka  to  grip,  which  holds  them  together,  while  we  use  distinct 
words  for  expressing  the  various  ideas. 

It  seems  fairly  evident  that  the  selection  of  such  simple  terms  must 
to  a  certain  extent  depend  upon  the  chief  interests  of  a  people;  and 
where  it  is  necessary  to  distinguish  a  certain  phenomenon  in  many 
aspects,  which  in  the  life  of  the  people  play  each  an  entirely  inde¬ 
pendent  role,  many  independent  words  may  develop,  while  in  other 
cases  modifications  of  a  single  term  may  suffice. 

Thus  it  happens  that  each  language,  from  the  point  of  view  of 
another  language,  may  be  arbitrary  in  its  classifications ;  that  what 
appears  as  a  single  simple  idea  in  one  language  may  be  characterized 
by  a  series  of  distinct  phonetic  groups  in  another. 

The  tendency  of  a  language  to  express  a  complex  idea  by  a  single 
term  has  been  styled  “holophrasis,”  and  it  appears  therefore  that  every 
language  may  be  holophrastic  from  the  point  of  view  of  another 
language.  Holophrasis  can  hardly  be  taken  as  a  fundamental  char¬ 
acteristic  of  primitive  languages. 

We  have  seen  before  that  some  kind  of  classification  of  expression 
must  be  found  in  every  language.  This  classification  of  ideas  into 
groups,  each  of  which  is  expressed  by  an  independent  phonetic  group, 
makes  it  necessary  that  concepts  which  are  not  readily  rendered  by  a 
single  one  among  the  available  sound -complexes  should  be  ex¬ 
pressed  by  combinations  or  by  modifications  of  what  might  be  called 
the  elementary  phonetic  groups,  in  accordance  with  the  elementary 
ideas  to  which  the  particular  idea  is  reduced. 

This  classification,  and  the  necessity  of  expressing  certain  experi¬ 
ences  by  means  of  other  related  ones,  which  by  limiting  one  another 
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define  the  special  idea  to  be  expressed,  entail  the  presence  of  certain 
formal  elements  which  determine  the  relations  of  the  single  phonetic 
groups.  If  each  idea  could  be  expressed  by  a  single  phonetic  group, 
languages  without  form  would  be  possible.  Since,  however,  ideas 
must  be  expressed  by  being  reduced  to  a  number  of  related  ideas,  the 
kinds  of  relation  become  important  elements  in  articulate  speech; 
and  it  follows  that  all  languages  must  contain  formal  elements,  and 
that  their  number  must  be  the  greater,  the  fewer  the  elementary 
phonetic  groups  that  define  special  ideas.  In  a  language  which  com¬ 
mands  a  very  large,  fixed  vocabulary,  the  number  of  formal  elements 
may  become  quite  small. 

Grammatica  l  JPt  * ocesses 

It  is  important  to  note  that,  in  the  languages  of  the  world,  the  num¬ 
ber  of  processes  which  are  utilized  to  express  the  relations  of  terms  is 
limited.  Presumably  this  is  due  to  the  general  characteristics  of 
articulate  speech.  The  only  methods  that  are  available  for  express¬ 
ing  the  relations  between  definite  phonetic  groups  are  their  composi¬ 
tion  in  definite  order,  which  may  be  combined  with  a  mutual  phonetic 
influence  of  the  component  elements  upon  one  another/  and  inner 
modification  of  the  phonetic  groups  themselves.  Both  these  meth¬ 
ods  are  found  in  a  great  many  languages,  but  sometimes  only  the 
method  of  composition  occurs. 

Word  and  Sentence 

In  order  to  understand  the  significance  of  the  ideas  expressed  by 
independent  phonetic  groups  and  of  the  elements  expressing  their 
mutual  relations,  we  have  to  discuss  here  the  question,  What  forms 
the  unit  of  speech?  It  has  been  pointed  out  before  that  the  phonetic 
elements  as  such  can  be  isolated  only  by  analysis,  and  that  they 
occur  in  speech  only  in  combinations  which  are  the  equivalents  of 
definite  concepts. 

Since  all  speech  is  intended  to  serve  for  the  communication  of  ideas, 
the  natural  unit  of  expression  is  the  sentence;  that  is  to  say,  a  group 
of  articulate  sounds  which  convey  a  complete  idea.  It  might  seem 
that  speech  can  readily  be  further  subdivided,  and  that  the  woid 
also  forms  a  natural  unit  from  which  the  sentence  is  built  up.  xn 
most  cases,  however,  it  is  easy  to  show  that  such  is  not  the  case,  and 
that  the  word  as  such  is  known  only  by  analysis.  This  is  particulai  !y 
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clear  in  the  case  of  words  like  prepositions,  conjunctions,  or  verbal 
forms  which  belong  to  subordinate  clauses.  Thus  it  would  be  ex¬ 
ceedingly  difficult  to  imagine  the  use  of  words  like  and,  for,  to,  were, 
expressed  in  such  a  way  that  they  would  convey  a  clear  idea,  except 
perhaps  in  forms  like  the  Laconic  If,  in  which  all  the  rest  of  the 
sentence  is  implied,  and  sufficiently  indicated  by  the  if.  In  the 
same  way,  however,  we  who  are  grammatically  trained  may  use  a 
simple  ending  to  correct  an  idea  previously  expressed.  Thus  the 
statement  He  sings  beautifully  might  elicit  a  reply,  sang;  or  a 
laconically  inclined  person  might  even  remark,  in  reply  to  the  state¬ 
ment  He  plays  well,  -ed,  which  by  his  friends  might  be  well  under¬ 
stood.  It  is  clear  that  in  all  these  cases  the  single  elements  are 
isolated  by  a  secondary  process  from  the  complete  unit  of  the 
sentence. 

Less  clear  appears  the  artificiality  of  the  word  as  a  unit  in  those 
cases  in  which  the  word  seems  to  designate  a  concept  that  stands  out 
clearly  from  others.  Such  is  the  case,  for  instance,  with  nouns;  and 
it  might  seem  that  a  word  like  stone  is  a  natural  unit.  Nevertheless 
it  will  be  recognized  that  the  word  stone  alone  conveys  at  most  an 
objective  picture,  not  a  complete  idea. 

Thus  we  are  led  to  the  important  question  of  the  relation  of  the 
word  to  the  sentence.  Basing  our  considerations  on  languages  differ¬ 
ing  fundamentally  in  form,  it  would  seem  that  we  may  define  the 
word  as  a  phonetic  group  which,  owing  to  its  permanence  of  form, 
clearness  of  significance,  and  phonetic  independence,  is  readily  sepa¬ 
rated  from  the  whole  sentence.  This  definition  obviously  contains  a 
considerable  number  of  arbitrary  elements,  which  may  induce  us, 
according  to  the  general  point  of  view  taken,  sometimes  to  designate 
a  certain  unit  as  a  word,  sometimes  to  deny  its  independent  exist¬ 
ence.  We  shall  see  later  on,  in  the  discussion  of  American  languages, 
that  this  practical  difficulty  confronts  us  many  times,  and  that  it  is 
not  possible  to  decide  with  objective  certainty  whether  it  is  justifiable 
to  consider  a  certain  phonetic  group  as  an  independent  word  or  as  a 
subordinate  part  of  a  word. 

Nevertheless  there  are  certain  elements  contained  in  our  definition 
which  seem  to  be  essential  for  the  interpretation  of  a  sound-complex 
as  an  independent  word.  From  the  point  of  view  of  grammatical 
form,  the  least  important;  from  the  point  of  view  of  phonetics,  how- 
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ever,  the  most  fundamental,  is  the  phonetic  independence  of  the  ele¬ 
ment  in  question.  It  has  been  pointed  out  before  how  difficult  it  is 
to  conceive  the  independence  of  the  English  s,  which  expresses  the 
plural,  the  possessive,  and  the  third  person  singular  of  the  verb.  This 
is  largely  due  to  the  phonetic  weakness  of  this  grammatical  element. 
If  the  idea  of  plurality  were  expressed  by  an  element  as  strong  pho¬ 
netically  as  the  word  many;  the  possessive  part  of  the  word,  by  an 
element  as  strong  as  the  preposition  of;  and  the  third  person  singu¬ 
lar,  by  an  element  like  he — we  might,  perhaps,  be  much  more  ready 
to  recognize  the  character  of  these  elements  as  independent  words, 
and  we  actually  do  so.  For  example,  stones,  John's,  loves,  are  single 
words ;  while  many  sheep,  of  stone,  he  went,  are  each  considered  as  two 
words.  Difficulties  of  this  kind  are  met  with  constantly  in  American 
languages.  Thus  we  find  in  a  language  like  the  Chinook  that  modify¬ 
ing  elements  are  expressed  by  single  sounds  which  phonetically  enter 
into  clusters  which  are  pronounced  without  any  break.  To  give  an 
example :  The  word  ania'lot  i  give  him  to  her  may  be  anafyzed  into 
the  following  elements:  a  (tense),  n  i,  i  him,  a  her,  l  to,  6  (direction 
away),  t  to  give.  Here,  again,  the  weakness  of  the  component  ele¬ 
ments  and  their  close  phonetic  association  forbid  us  to  consider  them 
independent  words;  while  the  whole  expression  appears  to  us  as  a 
firm  unit. 

Whenever  we  are  guided  by  this  principle  alone,  the  limitation  of 
the  word  unit  appears  naturally  exceedingly  uncertain,  on  account 
of  the  difference  in  impression  of  the  phonetic  strength  of  the  com¬ 
ponent  elements. 

It  also  happens  that  certain  elements  appear  sometimes  with  such 
phonetic  weakness  that  they  can  not  possibly  be  considered  as  inde¬ 
pendent  units  of  the  sentence,  while  closely  related  forms,  or  even  the 
same  forms  in  other  combinations,  may  gain  the  strength  which  they  are 
lacking  in  other  cases.  As  an  example  of  this  kind  may  be  given  the 
Kwakiutl,  in  which  many  of  the  pronominal  forms  appear  as  exceed¬ 
ingly  weak  phonetic  elements.  Thus  the  expression  He  strikes  him 
with  it  is  rendered  by  mix'H' dsqs ,  in  which  the  two  terminal  ele¬ 
ments  mean:  q  him,  s  with  it.  When,  however,  substantives  are 
introduced  in  this  expression  for  object  and  instrument,  the  q  assumes 
the  fuller  form  xa,  and  the  s  the  fuller  form  sa,  which  we  might  quite 
readily  write  as  independent  words  analogous  to  our  articles. 
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I  doubt  very  much  whether  an  investigator  who  would  record 
French  in  the  same  way  as  we  do  the  unwritten  American  languages 
would  be  inclined  to  write  the  pronominal  elements  which  enter  into 
the  transitive  verb  as  independent  words,  at  least  not  when  record¬ 
ing  the  indicative  forms  of  a  positive  verb.  He  might  be  induced 
to  do  so  on  discovering  their  freedom  of  position  which  appears  in 
the  negative  and  in  some  interrogative  forms. 

The  determining  influence  of  the  freedom  of  position  of  a  phonetic¬ 
ally  fixed  part  of  the  sentence  makes  it  necessary  to  include  it  in  our 
definition  of  the  word. 

Whenever  a  certain  phonetic  group  appears  in  a  variety  of  posi¬ 
tions  in  a  sentence,  and  always  in  the  same  form,  without  any,  or  at 
least  without  material,  modifications,  we  readily  recognize  its  indi¬ 
viduality,  and  in  an  analysis  of  the  language  we  are  inclined  to  con¬ 
sider  it  as  a  separate  word.  These  conditions  are  fully  realized  only 
in  cases  in  which  the  sound-complex  in  question  shows  no  modifica¬ 
tions  at  all. 

It  may,  however,  happen  that  minor  modifications  occur,  par¬ 
ticularly  at  the  beginning  and  at  the  end,  which  we  may  be  ready 
to  disregard  on  account  of  their  slight  significance  as  compared  to 
the  permanence  of  the  whole  word.  Such  is  the  case,  for  instance, 
in  the  Dakota  language,  in  which  the  terminal  sound  of  a  permanent 
word -complex  which  has  a  clearly  defined  significance  will  auto¬ 
matically  modify  the  first  sound  of  the  following  word-complex  which 
has  the  same  characteristics  of  permanence.  The  reverse  may  also 
occur.  Strictly  speaking,  the  line  of  demarcation  between  what  we 
should  commonly  call  two  words  is  lost  in  this  case;  but  the  mutual 
influence  of  the  two  words  in  connection  is,  comparatively  speak¬ 
ing,  so  slight  that  the  concept  of  the  individuality  of  the  word  out¬ 
weighs  their  organic  connection. 

In  other  cases,  where  the  organic  connection  becomes  so  firm 
that  either  both  or  one  of  the  component  elements  may  never  occur 
without  signs  marking  their  close  coupling,  they  will  appear  to  us 
as  a  single  unit.  As  an  example  of  this  condition  may  be  mentioned 
the  Eskimo.  This  language  contains  a  great  many  elements 
which  are  quite  clear  in  their  significance  and  strong  in  phonetic 
character,  but  which  in  their  position  are  so  limited  that  they 
always  follow  other  definite  parts  of  the  sentence,  that  they  can 
never  form  the  beginning  of  a  complete  phonetic  group,  and 
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that  the  preceding  phonetic  group  loses  its  more  permanent  phonetic 
form  whenever  they  appear  added  to  it.  To  give  an  example: 
takuvoq  means  he  sees;  takulerpog  means  he  begins  to  see. 
In  the  second  form  the  idea  of  seeing  is  contained  in  the  element 
taku-,  which  by  itself  is  incomplete.  The  following  element,  -ler,  can 
never  begin  a  sentence,  and  attains  the  significance  of  beginning 
only  in  connection  with  a  preceding  phonetic  group,  the  terminal 
sound  of  which  is  to  a  certain  extent  determined  by  it.  In  its  turn, 
it  requires  an  ending,  which  expresses,  in  the  example  here  selected, 
the  third  person  singular,  -poq;  while  the  word  expressing  the  idea 
of  seeing  requires  the  ending  -voq  for  the  same  person.  These  also 
can  not  possibly  begin  a  sentence,  and  their  initial  sounds,  v  and  p, 
are  determined  solely  by  the  terminal  sounds  of  the  preceding  ele¬ 
ments.  Thus  it  will  be  seen  that  this  group  of  sound-complexes 
forms  a  firm  unit,  held  together  by  the  formal  incompleteness  of  each 
part  and  their  far-reaching  phonetic  influences  upon  one  another.  It 
would  seem  that,  in  a  language  in  which  the  elements  are  so  firmly 
knit  together  as  in  Eskimo,  there  could  not  be  the  slightest 
doubt  as  to  what  constitutes  the  word  in  our  ordinary  sense  of  the 
term.  The  same  is  true  in  many  cases  in  Iroquois,  a  language  in 
which  conditions  quite  similar  to  those  in  the  Eskimo  prevail.  Here 
an  example  may  be  given  from  the  Oneida  dialect.  Watgajijanegale 
the  flower  breaks  open  consists  of  the  formal  elements  wa-,  -1-, 
and  -g-,  which  are  temporal,  modal,  and  pronominal  in  character;  the 
vowel  -a-.  which  is  the  character  of  the  stem -jija  flower,  which  never 
occurs  alone ;  and  the  stem  -negate  to  break  open,  which  also  has  no 
independent  existence. 

In  all  these  cases  the  elements  possess  great  clearness  of  signifi¬ 
cance,  but  the  lack  of  permanence  of  form  compels  us  to  consider 
them  as  parts  of  a  longer  word. 

While  in  some  languages  this  gives  us  the  impression  of  an  adequate 
criterion  for  the  separation  of  words,  there  are  other  cases  in  which 
certain  parts  of  the  sentence  may  be  thus  isolated,  while  the  others 
retain  their  independent  form.  In  American  languages  this  is  par¬ 
ticularly  the  case  when  nouns  enter  the  verbal  complex  without 
any  modification  of  their  component  elements.  This  is  the  case,  for 
instance,  in  Pawnee:  ta'tukH  i  have  cut  it  for  thee,  and  rlks 
arrow,  combine  into  tatu'rikskut  i  cut  thy  arrow.  The  closeness  of 
connection  of  these  forms  is  even  clearer  in  cases  in  which  far- reach- 
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ing  phonetic  modifications  occur.  Thus  the  elements  ta-t-ru?n  combine 
into  ta'hvfn  i  make  (because  tr  in  a  word  changes  to  Ji) ;  and  ta-t-riks- 
rusn  becomes  tahlkstusn  i  make  an  arrow  (because  r  after  s 
changes  to  t) .  At  the  same  time  riles  arrow  occurs  as  an  independ¬ 
ent  word. 

If  we  follow  the  principle  laid  down  in  the  preceding  remarks, 
it  will  readily  be  seen  that  the  same  element  may  appear  at  one  time 
as  an  independent  noun,  then  again  as  a  part  of  a  word,  the  rest  of 
which  has  all  the  characteristics  before  described,  and  which  for 
this  reason  we  are  not  inclined  to  consider  as  a  complex  of  independ¬ 
ent  elements. 

Ambiguity  in  regard  to  the  independence  of  parts  of  the  sentence 
may  also  arise  either  when  in  their  significance  they  become  depend¬ 
ent  upon  other  parts  of  the  sentence,  or  when  their  meaning  is  so 
vague  and  weak  as  compared  to  the  other  parts  of  the  sentence  that 
we  are  led  to  regard  them  as  subordinate  parts.  Words  of  this 
kind,  when  phonetically  strong,  will  generally  be  considered  as  inde¬ 
pendent  particles;. when,  on  the  other  hand,  they  are  phonetically 
weak,  they  will  generally  be  considered  as  modifying  parts  of  other 
words.  A  good  example  of  this  kind  is  contained  in  the  Ponca 
texts  by  the  Rev.  James  Owen  Dorsey,1  in  which  the  same  elements 
are  often  treated  as  independent  particles,  while  in  other  cases  they 
appear  as  subordinate  parts  of  words.  Thus  we  find  fieama  these 
(p.  23,  line  17),  but  jdbe  amd  the  beaver  (p.  553,  line  7). 

The  same  is  true  in  regard  to  the  treatment  of  the  grammar  of  the 
Sioux  by  the  Rev.  S.  R.  Riggs.  We  find  in  this  case,  for  instance, 
the  element  pi  always  treated  as  the  ending  of  a  word,  probably 
owing  to  the  fact  that  it  represents  the  plural,  which  in  the  Indo- 
European  languages  is  almost  always  expressed  by  a  modification 
of  the  word  to  which  it  applies.  On  the  other  hand,  elements  like  Ida 
and  sni,  signifying  the  future  and  negation  respectively,  are  treated 
as  independent  words,  although  they  appear  in  exactly  the  same 
form  as  the  pi  mentioned  before. 

Other  examples  of  this  kind  are  the  modifying  elements  in  Tsim- 
shian,  a  language  in  which  innumerable  adverbial  elements  are 
expressed  by  fairly  weak  phonetic  groups  which  have  a  definite 
position.  Here,  also,  it  seems  entirely  arbitrary  whether  these 
phonetic  groups  are  considered  as  separate  words,  or  whether  they 
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are  combined  with  the  verbal  expressions  into  a  single  word.  In 
these  cases  the  independent  existence  of  the  word  to  which  such 
particles  are  joined  without  any  modification  will  generally  deter¬ 
mine  us  to  consider  these  elements  as  independent  particles,  pro¬ 
vided  they  are  phonetically  strong  enough;  while  whenever  the 
verbal  expression  to  which  they  are  joined  is  modified  either  by  the 
insertion  of  these  elements  between  its  component  parts,  or  in  some 
other  way,  we  are  inclined  to  consider  them  as  parts  of  the  word. 

It  seemed  important  to  discuss  somewhat  fully  the  concept  of  the 
word  in  its  relation  to  the  whole  sentence,  because  in  the  morpho¬ 
logical  treatment  of  American  languages  this  question  plays  an 
important  role. 

-  Stem  and  Affix 

The  analytic  treatment  of  languages  results  in  the  separation  of  a 
number  of  different  groups  of  the  elements  of  speech.  When  we 
arrange  these  according  to  their  functions,  it  appears  that  certain 
elements  recur  in  every  single  sentence.  These  are,  for  instance, 
the  forms  indicating  subject  and  predicate,  or,  in  modern  European 
languages,  forms  indicating  number,  tense,  and  person.  Others, 
like  terms  expressing  demonstrative  ideas,  may  or  may  not  occur  in 
a  sentence.  These  and  many  others  are  treated  in  our  grammars. 
According  to  the  character  of  these  elements,  they  seem  to  modify 
the  material  contents  of  the  sentence;  as,  for  instance,  in  the  Eng¬ 
lish  sentences  he  strikes  him,  and  I  struck  thee,  where  the  idea  of  strik¬ 
ing  somebody  appears  as  the  content  of  the  communication ;  while 
the  ideas  he,  present,  him,  and  1,  past,  thee,  appear  as  modifications. 

It  is  of  fundamental  importance  to  note  that  this  separation  of  the 
ideas  contained  in  a  sentence  into  material  contents  and  formal 
modifications  is  an  arbitrary  one,  brought  about,  presumably,  first  of 
of  all,  by  the  great  variety  of  ideas  which  may  be  expressed  in  the 
same  formal  manner  by  the  same  pronominal  and  tense  elements. 
In  other  words,  the  material  contents  of  the  sentence  may  be  repre¬ 
sented  by  subjects  and  predicates  expressing  an  unlimited  number 
of  ideas,  while  the  modifying  elements — here  the  pronouns  and 
tenses — comprise,  comparatively  speaking,  a  very  small  number  of 
ideas.  In  the  discussion  of  a  language,  the  parts  expressing  the  mate¬ 
rial  contents  of  sentences  appear  to  us  as  the  subject-matter  of  lexi- 
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cography;  parts  expressing  the  modifying  relations,  as  the  subject- 
matter  of  grammar.  In  modern  Indo-European  languages  the  num¬ 
ber  of  ideas  which  are  expressed  by  subordinate  elements  is,  on  the 
whole,  limited,  and  for  this  reason  the  dividing-line  between  grammar 
and  dictionary  appears  perfectly  clear  and  well  drawn.  In  a  wider 
sense,  however,  all  etymological  processes  and  word  compositions 
must  be  considered  as  parts  of  the  grammar;  and,  if  we  include  those, 
we  find  that,  even  in  Indo-European  languages,  the  number  of  classi¬ 
fying  ideas  is  quite  large. 

In  American  languages  the  distinction  between  grammar  and 
lexicography  often  becomes  quite  obscure,  owing  to  the  fact  that  the 
number  of  elements  which  enter  into  formal  compositions  becomes 
very  large.  It  seems  necessary  to  explain  this  somewhat  more  fully 
by  examples.  In  the  Tsimshian  language  we  find  a  very  great  number 
of  adverbial  elements  which  can  not  be  considered  as  entirely  inde¬ 
pendent,  and  which,  without  doubt,  must  be  considered  as  elements 
modifying  verbal  ideas.  On  account  of  the  very  large  number  of  these 
elements,  the  total  number  of  verbs  of  motion  seems  to  be  somewhat 
restricted,  although  the  total  number  of  verbs  that  may  be  com¬ 
bined  with  these  adverbial  ideas  is  much  larger  than  the  total  number 
of  the  adverbial  ideas  themselves.  Thus,  the  number  of  adverbs 
appears  to  be  fixed,  while  the  number  of  verbs  appears  unlimited; 
and  consequently  we  have  the  impression  that  the  former  are  modi¬ 
fying  elements,  and  that  their  discussion  belongs  to  the  grammar 
of  the  language,  while  the  latter  are  words,  and  their  discussion 
belongs  to  the  lexicography  of  the  language.  The  number  of  such 
modifying  elements  in  Eskimo  is  even  larger;  and  here  the  impres¬ 
sion  that  the  discussion  of  these  elements  belongs  to  the  grammar  of 
the  language  is  increased  by  the  fact  that  they  can  never  take  an 
initial  position,  and  that  they  are  not  placed  following  a  complete 
word,  but  are  added  to  an  element  which,  if  pronounced  by  itself, 
would  not  give  any  sense. 

Now,  it  is  important  to  note  that,  in  a  number  of  languages,  the 
number  of  the  modifying  elements  may  increase  so  much  that  it 
may  become  doubtful  which  element  represents  a  series  of  ideas 
limited  in  number,  and  which  represents  an  almost  unlimited  series 
of  words  belonging  to  the  vocabulary.  This  is  true,  for  instance,  in 
Algonquian,  where  in  almost  all  verbs  several  elements  appear  in 
conjunction,  each  in  a  definite  position,  but  each  group  so  numerous 
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that  it  would  be  entirely  arbitrary  to  designate  the  one  group  as 
words  modified  by  the  other  group,  or  vice  versa. 

The  importance  of  this  consideration  for  our  purposes  lies  in  the 
fact  that  it  illustrates  the  lack  of  definiteness  of  the  terms  stem 
and  affix.  According  to  the  ordinary  terminology,  affixes  are 
elements  attached  to  stems  or  words,  and  modifying  them.  This 
definition  is  perfectly  acceptable  as  long  as  the  number  of  modifying 
ideas  is  limited.  When,  however,  the  number  of  modifying  elements 
becomes  exceedingly  large,  we  may  well  doubt  which  of  the  two  is 
the  modifier  and  which  the  modified,  and  the  determination  finally 
becomes  entirely  arbitrary.  In  the  following  discussions  the  attempt 
has  been  made  to  confine  the  terms  prefix,  suffix,  and  affix  entirely  to 
those  cases  where  the  number  of  ideas  expressed  by  these  elements 
is  strictly  limited.  Wherever  the  number  of  combined  elements 
becomes  so  large  that  they  can  not  be  properly  classified,  these 
terms  have  not  been  used,  but  the  elements  have  been  treated  as 
co-ordinate. 


Discussion  of  Grammatical  Categories 

From  what  has  been  said  it  appears  that,  in  an  objective  discus¬ 
sion  of  languages,  three  points  have  to  be  considered:  first,  the  con¬ 
stituent  phonetic  elements  of  the  language;  second,  the  groups  of 
ideas  expressed  by  phonetic  groups;  third,  the  methods  of  combining 
and  modifying  phonetic  groups. 

It  seems  desirable  to  discuss  the  second  of  these  points  somewhat 
more  fully  before  taking  up  the  description  of  the  characteristics  of 
American  languages. 

Grammarians  who  have  studied  the  languages  of  Europe  and 
western  Asia  have  developed  a  system  of  categories  which  we  are 
inclined  to  look  for  in  every  language.  It  seems  desirable  to  show 
here  in  how  far  the  system  with  which  we  are  familiar  is  character¬ 
istic  only  of  certain  groups  of  languages,  and  in  how  far  other  systems 
may  be  substituted  for  it.  It  seems  easiest  to  illustrate  this  matter 
by  discussing  first  some  of  the  characteristics  of  the  Indo-European 
noun,  pronoun,  and  verb,  and  then  by  taking  up  the  wider  aspects  of 
this  subject. 
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Nominal  Categories 

In  the  treatment  of  our  noun  we  are  accustomed  to  look  for  a 
number  of  fundamental  categories.  In  most  Indo-European  lan¬ 
guages,  nouns  are  classified  according  to  gender,  they  are  modified 
by  forms  expressing  singular  and  plural,  and  they  also  appear  in 
syntactic  combinations  as  cases.  None  of  these  apparently  funda¬ 
mental  aspects  of  the  noun  are  necessary  elements  of  articulate 
speech. 

GENDER 

The  history  of  the  English  language  shows  clearly  that  the  gender 
of  a  noun  may  practically  be  suppressed  without  interfering  with  the 
clearness  of  expression.  While  we  still  find  traces  of  gender  in 
English,  practically  all  inanimate  objects  have  come  to  belong  to 
one  single  gender.  It  is  interesting  to  note  that,  in  the  languages 
of  the  world,  gender  is  not  by  any  means  a  fundamental  category, 
and  that  nouns  may  not  be  divided  into  classes  at  all,  or  the  point 
of  view  of  classification  may  be  an  entirely  different  one.  Thus  the 
Bantu  languages  of  Africa  classify  words  into  a  great  many  distinct 
groups  the  significance  of  most  of  which  is  not  by  any  means  clear. 
The  Algonquian  of  North  America  classify  nouns  as  animate  and 
inanimate,  without,  however,  adhering  strictly  to  the  natural  classi¬ 
fication  implied  in  these  terms.  Thus  the  small  animals  may  be 
classified  as  inanimate,  while  certain  plants  may  appear  as  animate. 
Some  of  the  Siouan  languages  classify  nouns  by  means  of  articles, 
and  strict  distinctions  are  made  between  animate  moving  and  ani¬ 
mate  at  rest,  inanimate  long,  inanimate  round,  inanimate  high,  and 
inanimate  collective  objects.  The  Iroquois  distinguish  strictly  be¬ 
tween  nouns  designating  men  and  other  nouns.  The  latter  may 
again  be  subdivided  into  a  definite  and  indefinite  group.  The  Uchee 
distinguish  between  members  of  the  tribe  and  other  human  beings. 
In  America,  true  gender  is  on  the  whole  rare;  it  is  found,  perhaps, 
among  a  few  of  the  languages  of  the  lower  Mississippi;  it  occurs  in 
the  same  way  as  in  most  Indo-European  languages  in  the  Chinook 
of  Columbia  river,  and  to  a  more  limited  extent  among  some  of  the 
languages  of  the  state  of  Washington  and  of  British  Columbia. 
Among  North  American  languages,  the  Eskimo  and  Athapascan 
have  no  trace  of  a  classification  of  nouns.  The  examples  here  given 
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show  clearly  that  the  sex  principle,  which  underlies  the  classification 
of  nouns  in  European  languages,  is  merely  one  of  a  great  many  pos¬ 
sible  classifications  of  this  kind. 

PLURAL 

Of  a  somewhat  different  character  is  the  plural  of  Indo-European 
nouns.  Because,  for  the  purpose  of  clear  expression,  each  noun 
must  be  expressed  either  as  a  singular  or  as  a  plural,  it  might  seem 
that  this  classification  is  almost  indispensable;  but  it  is  not  difficult 
to  show,  by  means  of  sentences,  that,  even  in  English,  the  distinction 
is  not  always  made.  For  instance,  in  the  sentence  The  wolf  has 
devoured  the  sheep,  it  is  not  clear  whether  a  single  sheep  is  meant, 
or  a  plurality  of  sheep  are  referred  to.  Nevertheless,  this  would  not, 
on  the  whole,  be  felt  as  an  inconvenience,  since  either  the  context 
would  show  whether  singular  or  plural  is  meant,  or  an  added  adjec¬ 
tive  would  give  the  desired  information. 

While,  according  to  the  structure  of  our  European  languages,  we 
always  tend  to  look  for  the  expression  of  singularity  or  plurality  for 
the  sake  of  clearness  of  expression,  there  are  other  languages  that 
are  entirely  indifferent  towards  this  distinction.  A  good  example 
of  this  kind  is  the  Kwakiutl.  It  is  entirely  immaterial  to  the 
Kwakiutl  whether  he  says,  There  is  a  house  or  There  are  houses. 
The  same  form  is  used  for  expressing  both  ideas,  and  the  idea  of 
singularity  and  plurality  must  be  understood  either  by  the  context 
or  by  the  addition  of  a  special  adjective.  Similar  conditions  prevail 
in  the  Athapascan  languages  and  in  Haida.  In  Siouan,  also,  a  dis¬ 
tinction  between  singularity  and  plurality  is  made  only  in  the  case 
of  animate  objects.  It  would  seem  that,  on  the  whole,  American 
languages  are  rather  indifferent  in  regard  to  the  clear  expression  of 
plurality,  but  that  they  tend  to  express  much  more  rigidly  the  ideas 
of  collectivity  or  distribution.  Thus  the  Kwakiutl,  who  are  rather 
.  indifferent  to  the  expression  of  plurality,  are  very  particular  in 
denoting  whether  the  objects  spoken  of  are  distributed  here  or 
there.  When  this  is  the  case,  the  distribution  is  carefully  expressed. 
In  the  same  way,  when  speaking  of  fish,  they  express  by  the  same 
term  a  single  fish  and  a  quantity  of  fish.  When,  however,  they 
desire  to  say  that  these  fish  belong  to  different  species,  a  distributive 
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form  expressing  this  idea  is  made  use  of.  A  similar  indifference  to 
the  idea  of  singular  and  plural  may  be  observed  in  the  pronouns  of 
several  languages,  and  will  be  noted  later  on. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  idea  of  number  may  be  much  more  strongly 
emphasized  than  it  is  in  the  modern  languages  of  Europe.  The  dual, 
as  in  Greek,  is  of  common  occurrence  the  world  over;  but  it  happens 
also  that  a  trialis  and  paucalis — expressions  for  three  and  a  few — are 
distinguished. 

CASE 

What  is  true  of  number  is  no  less  true  of  case.  Psychologically, 
the  substitution  of  prepositional  expressions  for  cases  would  hardly 
represent  a  complete  absence  of  the  concept  of  cases.  This  is  rather 
found  in  those  languages  in  which  the  whole  group  of  relations  of  the 
nouns  of  a  sentence  is  expressed  in  the  verb.  When,  for  instance,  in 
Chinook,  we  find  expressions  like  he  her  it  with  cut,  man,  woman, 
knife,  meaning  The  man  cut  the  woman  with  the  knife,  we  may  safely 
say  that  the  nouns  themselves  appear  without  any  trace  of  case- 
relationship,  merely  as  appositions  to  a  number  of  pronouns.  It  is 
true  that  in  this  case  a  distinction  is  made  in  the  pronoun  between 
subject  and  object,  and  that,  in  this  sense,  cases  are  found,  although 
not  as  nominal  cases,  but  still  as  pronominal  cases.  The  case- 
relation,  however,  is  confined  to  the  two  forms  of  subject  and 
object,  since  the  oblique  cases  are  expressed  by  pronominal  objects, 
while  the  characteristic  of  each  particular  oblique  relation  is 
expressed  by  adverbial  elements.  In  the  same  language,  the  genitive 
relation  is  eliminated  by  substituting  for  it  possessive  expressions, 
like,  for  instance,  the  man,  his  house ,  instead  of  the  man's  house. 
While,  therefore,  case-expressions  are  not  entirely  eliminated,  their 
number,  which  in  some  European  languages  is  considerable,  may  be 
largely  reduced. 

Thus  we  find  that  some  of  our  nominal  categories  either  do  not 
occur  at  all,  or  occur  only  in  very  much  reduced  forms.  On  the  other 
hand,  we  must  recognize  that  other  new  categories  may  occur  which 
are  entirely  foreign  to  our  European  languages.  Classifications  like 
those  referred  to  before — such  as  animate  and  inanimate,  or  of  nouns 
designating  men,  and  other  nouns;  and,  further,  of  nouns  according 
to  form — -are  rather  foreign  to  us,  although,  in  the  connection  of  verb 
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and  noun,  form-classifications  occur.  Thus  we  do  not  say,  a  tree  is 
somewhere,  but  a  tree  stands;  not,  the  river  is  in  New  York,  but  the 
river  jlows  through  New  York. 

TENSE 

Tense  classes  of  nouns  are  not  rare  in  American  languages.  As  we 
may  speak  of  a  future  husband  or  of  our  late  friend,  thus  many  Indian 
languages  express  in  every  noun  its  existence  in  presence,  past,  or 
future,  which  they  require  as  much  for  clearness  of  expression  as  we 
require  the  distinction  of  singular  and  plural. 

Persona l  JPron onus 

The  same  lack  of  conformity  in  the  principles  of  classification  may 
be  found  in  the  pronouns.  We  are  accustomed  to  speak  of  three 
persons  of  the  pronoun,  which  occur  both  in  the  singular  and  in  the 
plural.  Although  we  make  a  distinction  of  gender  for  the  third  per¬ 
son  of  the  pronoun,  we  do  not- carry  out  this  principle  of  classification 
consistently  in  the  other  persons.  The  first  and  second  persons  and 
the  third  person  plural  have  the  same  form  for  masculine,  feminine, 
and  neuter.  A  more  rigid  application  of  the  sex  system  is  made,  for 
instance,  in  the  language  of  the  Hottentots  of  South  Africa,  in  which 
sex  is  distinguished,  not  only  in  the  third  person,  but  also  in  the  first 
and  second  persons. 

Logically,  our  three  persons  of  the  pronoun  are  based  on  the  two 
concepts  of  self  and  not-self,  the  second  of  which  is  subdivided, 
according  to  the  needs  of  speech,  into  the  two  concepts  of  person 
addressed  and  person  spoken  of.  When,  therefore,  we  speak  of  a 
first  person  plural,  we  mean  logically  either  self  and  person  addressed, 
or  self  and  person  or  persons  spoken  of,  or,  finally,  self,  person  or  per¬ 
sons  addressed,  and  person  or  persons  spoken  of.  A  true  first  person 
plural  is  impossible,  because  there  can  never  be  more  than  one  self. 
This  logical  laxity  is  avoided  by  many  languages,  in  which  a  sharp 
distinction  is  made  between  the  two  combinations  self  and  person  or 
persons  spoken  to,  or  self  and  person  or  persons  spoken  of.  1  do 
not  know  of  any  language  expressing  in  a  separate  form  the  com¬ 
bination  of  the  three  persons,  probably  because  this  idea  readily 
coalesces  with  the  idea  of  self  and  persons  spoken  to.  I  hese  two 
forms  are  generally  designated  by  the  rather  inaccurate  term  of 
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“inclusive”  and  “exclusive  first  person  plural,”  by  which  is  meant 
the  first  person  plural,  including  or  excluding  the  person  addressed. 
The  second  and  third  persons  form  true  plurals.  Thus  the  principle 
of  division  of  the  pronouns  is  carried  through  in  many  languages 
more  rigidly  than  we  find  it  in  the  European  group. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  lack  of  clear  distinction  between  singular 
and  plural  may  be  observed  also  in  the  pronominal  forms  of  a  num¬ 
ber  of  languages.  Thus  the  Sioux  do  not  know  any  pronominal  dis¬ 
tinction  between  the  singular  and  plural  of  the  second  person,  and 
only  a  very  imperfect  distinction  between  the  third  person  singular 
and  plural;  while  the  first  person  singular  and  plural,  according  to 
the  fundamental  difference  in  their  significance,  are  sharply  distin¬ 
guished.  In  some  Siouan  dialects  we  may  well  say  that  the  pro¬ 
nominal  object  has  only  a  first  person  singular,  first  person  plural, 
and  a  second  person,  and  that  no  other  pronoun  for  the  object  occurs. 
Thus  the  system  of  pronouns  may  be  reduced  to  a  mere  fragment 
of  what  we  are  accustomed  to  find. 

JJemoi istrative  JPronouns 

In  many  cases,  the  analogy  of  the  personal  pronouns  and  of  the 
demonstrative  pronouns  is  rigid,  the  demonstrative  pronoun  having 
three  persons  in  the  same  way  as  the  personal  pronoun.  Thus  the 
Kwakiutl  will  say,  the  house  neo,r  me  (this  house),  the  house  near  thee 
(that  house),  the  house  near  him  (that  hour  j. 

But  othfer  points  of  view  are  added  to  the  principle  of  division 
corresponding  to  the  personal  pronoun.  Thus,  the  Kwakiutl,  and 
many  other  American  languages,  add  to  the  pronominal  concept  just 
discussed  that  of  visibility  and  invisibility,  while  the  Chinook  add 
the  concepts  of  present  and  past.  Perhaps  the  most  exuberant 
development  of  the  demonstrative  idea  is  found  among  the  Eskimo, 
where  not  only  the  ideas  corresponding  to  the  three  personal  pro¬ 
nouns  occur,  but  also  those  of  position  in  space  in  relation  to  the 
speaker, — which  are  specified  in  seven  directions;  as,  center,  above, 
below,  in  front,  behind,  right,  left,— -and  expressing  points  of  the  com¬ 
pass  in  relation  to  the  position  of  the  speaker. 

It  must  be  borne  in  mind  that  the  divisions  which  are  mentioned 
here  are  all  necessary  parts  of  clear  expression  in  the  languages  men¬ 
tioned.  For  instance,  in  Kwakiutl  it  would  be  inconceivable  to  use 
an  expression  like  our  that  house,  which  means  in  English  the  single 
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house  away  from  the  speaker.  The  Kwakiutl  must  express  this  idea 
in  one  of  the  following  six  forms: 

The  {singular  or  plural)  house  visible  near  me 

invisible  near  me 
visible  near  thee 
invisible  near  thee 
visible  near  him 
invisible  near  him 

while  the  Eskimo  would  express  a  term  like  this  man  as 

This  m  an  near  me 
near  thee 
near  him 
behind  me 
in  front  of  me 
to  the  right  of  me 
to  the  left  of  me 
above  me 
below  me,  etc. 

Verba  l  Ca  tee  for  ies 

We  can  follow  out  similar  differences  in  the  verb.  In  our  Indo- 
European  languages  we  have  expressions  signifying  persons,  tenses, 
moods,  and  voices.  The  ideas  represented  by  these  groups  are  quite 
unevenly  developed  in  various  languages.  In  a  great  many  cases 
the  forms  expressing  the  persons  are  expressed  simply  by  a  combina¬ 
tion  of  the  personal  pronoun  and  the  verb;  while  in  other  cases  the 
phonetic  complexes  expressing  personal  relations  are  developed  in 
an  astonishing  manner.  Thus  the  Algonquian  and  the  Eskimo  possess 
special  phonetic  groups  expressing  definite  relations  between  the 
subject  and  object  which  occur  in  transitive  verbs.  For  example,  in 
sentences  like  I  strike  thee,  or  They  strike  me,  the  combination  of  the 
pronouns  I  —  thee,  and  they  —  me,  are  expressed  by  special  phonetic 
equivalents.  There  are  even  cases  in  which  the  indirect  objects  (as  in 
the  sentence,  1  send  him  to  you)  may  be  expressed  by  a  single  form. 
The  characteristic  trait  of  the  forms  here  referred  to  is,  that  the 
combined  pronoun  can  not  be  reduced  to  its  constituent  elements, 
although  historically  it  may  have  originated  from  combinations  of 
separate  forms.  It  is  obvious  that  in  cases  in  which  the  development 
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of  the  pronoun  is  as  weak  as  in  the  Siouan  languages,  to  which  I  have 
referred  before,  the  definiteness  of  the  pronominal  forms  of  the  verb, 
to  which  we  are  accustomed,  is  entirely  lost.  Thus  it  happens  that 
in  the  Sioux  the  verb  alone  may  be  used  as  well  for  the  more  or  less 
abstract  idea  of  verbal  action  as  for  the  third  person  of  the  indicative. 

Much  more  fundamental  are  the  existing  differences  in  regard  to 
the  occurrence  of  tenses  and  modes.  We  are  accustomed  to  verbal 
forms  in  which  the  tense  is  always  expressed  with  perfect  definite¬ 
ness.  In  the  sentence  The  man  is  side  we  really  express  the  idea, 
The  single  definite  man  is  sick  at  the  present  time.  This  strict  expres¬ 
sion  of  the  time  relation  of  the  occurrence  is  missing  in  many 
languages.  The  Eskimo,  for  instance,  in  expressing  the  same  idea, 
will  simply  say,  single  man  sick ,  leaving  the  question  entirely  open 
whether  the  man  was  sick  at  a  previous  time,  is  sick  at  the  present 
time,  or  is  going  to  be  sick  in  the  future.  The  condition  here  is 
similar  to  the  one  described  before  in  relation  to  plurality.  The 
Eskimo  can,  of  course,  express  whether  the  man  is  sick  at  the  present 
time,  was  sick,  or  is  going  to  be  sick,  but  the  grammatical  form  of 
his  sentences  does  not  require  the  expression  of  the  tense  relation. 
In  other  cases  the  temporal  ideas  may  be  expressed  with  much  greater 
nicety  than  we  find  in  our  familiar  grammars.  Generally,  languages 
in  which  a  multiplicity  of  tenses  are  found  include  in  their  form  of 
expression  certain  modifications  of  the  tense  concept  which  might  be 
called  “ semi-temporal,”  like  inchoatives,  which  express  the  beginning 
of  an  action;  duratives,  which  express  the  extent  of  time  during  which 
the  action  lasts;  transitionals,  which  express  the  change  of  one  state 
of  being  into  another;  etc.  There  is  very  little  agreement  in  regard 
to  the  occurrence  of  such  tenses,  and  the  characteristics  of  many 
languages  show  that  tenses  are  not  by  any  means  required  for  clear 
expression. 

What  is  true  of  tenses  is  also  true  of  modes.  The  number  of 
languages  which  get  along  with  a  single  mode,  or  at  most  with  the 
indicative  and  imperative,  is  considerable  ;  although,  in  this  case  also, 
the  idea  of  subordination  may  be  expressed  if  it  seems  desirable  to 
do  so. 

The  few  examples  that  I  have  given  here  illustrate  that  many  of 
the  categories  which  we  are  inclined  to  consider  as  essential  may  be 
absent  in  foreign  languages,  and  that  other  categories  may  occur  as 
substitutes. 
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Interpretation  of  Grammatical  Categories 

When  we  consider  for  a  moment  what  this  implies,  it  will  be  recog¬ 
nized  that  in  each  language  only  a  part  of  the  complete  concept  that 
we  have  in  mind  is  expressed,  and  that  each  language  has  a  peculiar 
tendency  to  select  this  or  that  aspect  of  the  mental  image  which  is 
conveyed  by  the  expression  of  the  thought.  To  use  again  the  example 
which  I  mentioned  before,  The  man  is  sick.  We  express  by  this 
sentence,  in  English,  the  idea,  a  definite  single  man  at  'present  sick. 
In  Kwakiutl  this  sentence  would  have  to  be  rendered  by  an  expres¬ 
sion  which  would  mean,  in  the  vaguest  possible  form  that  could  be 
given  to  it,  definite  man  near  him  invisible  sick  near  him  invisible. 
Visibility  and  nearness  to  the  first  or  second  person  might,  of  course, 
have  been  selected  in  our  example  in  place  of  invisibility  and  nearness 
to  the  third  person.  An  idiomatic  expression  of  the  sentence  in 
this  language  would,  however,  be  much  more  definite,  and  would 
require  an  expression  somewhat  like  the  following,  That  invisible 
man  lies  sick  on  his  back  on  the  fioor  of  the  absent  house.  In 
Eskimo,  on  the  other  hand,  the  same  idea  would  be  expressed  by  a 
form  like  ( single )  man  sick,  leaving  place  and  time  entirely  indefi¬ 
nite.  In  Ponca,  one  of  the  Siouan  dialects,  the  same  idea  would 
require  a  decision  of  the  question  whether  the  man  is  at  rest  or  mov¬ 
ing,  and  we  might  have  a  form  like  the  moving  single  man  sick. 
If  we  take  into  consideration  further  traits  of  idiomatic  expression, 
this  example  might  be  further  expanded  by  adding  modalities  of  the 
verb;  thus  the  Kwakiutl,  whose  language  I  have  used  several  times 
as  an  example,  would  require  a  form  indicating  whether  this  is  a  new 
subject  introduced  in  conversation  or  not;  and,  in  case  the  speaker 
had  not  seen  the  sick  person  himself,  he  would  have  to  express  whether 
he  knows  by  hearsay  or  by  evidence  that  the  person  is  sick,  or 
whether  he  has  dreamed  it.  It  seems,  however,  better  not  to  com¬ 
plicate  our  present  discussion  by  taking  into  consideration  the  pos¬ 
sibilities  of  exact  expression  that  may  be  required  in  idiomatic  forms 
of  speech,  but  rather  to  consider  only  those  parts  of  the  sentence 
which,  according  to  the  morphology  of  the  language,  must  be  expressed. 

We  conclude  from  the  examples  here  given  that  in  a  discussion  of 
the  characteristics  of  various  languages  different  fundamental  cate¬ 
gories  will  be  found,  and  that  in  a  comparison  of  different  languages 
it  will  be  necessary  to  compare  as  well  the  phonetic  characteristics 
as  the  characteristics  of  the  vocabulary  and  those  of  the  grammatical 
concepts  in  order  to  give  each  language  its  proper  place. 
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III.  CLASSIFICATION  OF  LANGUAGES 
Origin  of  Dialects 

'  I 

In  many  cases  the  determination  of  the  genetic  relationship  of 
languages  is  perfectly  simple.  Wherever  we  find  close  similarities 
in  phonetics,  in  vocabularies,  and  in  details  of  grammar,  there  can 
not  be  the  slightest  doubt  that  the  languages  that  are  being  studied 
are  varieties  of  the  same  ancestral  form. 

To  a  certain  extent  the  differentiation  of  a  single  language  into  a 
number  of  dialects  is  spontaneous.  When  communication  between 
peoples  speaking  the  same  tongue  ceases,  peculiarities  of  pronuncia¬ 
tion  will  readily  manifest  themselves  in  one  region  or  the  other  and 
may  become  permanent.  In  some  cases  these  modifications  of  pro¬ 
nunciation  may  gradually  increase  and  may  become  so  radical  that 
several  quite  different  forms  of  the  original  language  develop.  At 
the  same  time  words  readily  assume  a  new  significance,  and  if  the 
separation  of  the  people  should  be  accompanied  by  a  differentiation 
of  culture,  these  changes  may  proceed  at  a  very  rapid  rate. 

In  cases  of  such  phonetic  changes  and  of  modifications  in  the  sig¬ 
nificance  of  words,  a  certain  degree  of  regularity  may  always  be 
observed,  and  for  this  reason  the  historical  relationship  between 
the  new  dialects  and  the  older  forms  can  always  be  readily  estab¬ 
lished  and  may  be  compared  to  the  modifications  that  take  place  in 
.a  series  of  generations  of  living  beings. 

Another  form  of  modification  may  occur  that  is  also  analogous  to 
biological  transformations.  We  must  recognize  that  the  origin  of 
language  must  not  be  looked  for  in  human  faculties  that  have  once 
been  active,  but  which  have  disappeared.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  new 
additions  to  linguistic  devices  and  to  linguistic  material  are  con¬ 
stantly  being  made.  Such  spontaneous  additions  to  a  language  may 
occur  in  one  of  the  new  dialects,  while  they  do  not  occur  in  the  other. 
These,  although  related  to  the  structure  of  the  older  language,  will 
be  so  entirely  new  in  their  character  that  they  can  not  be  directly 
related  to  the  ancestral  language. 

It  must  also  be  considered  that  each  of  these  dialects  may  incor¬ 
porate  new  material.  Nevertheless  in  all  cases  where  the  older  mate¬ 
rial  constitutes  the  bulk  of  the  material  of  the  language,  its  close 
relationship  to  the  ancestral  tongue  will  readily  be  recognized.  In 
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all  these  cases,  phonetics,  details  of  grammatical  structure,  and 
vocabulary  will  show  far-reaching  similarities. 

Comparison  of  Distinct  Languages 

The  problem  becomes  much  more  difficult  when  the  similarities  in 
any  of  these  traits  become  less  pronounced.  With  the  extension  of 
our  knowledge  of  primitive  languages,  it  has  been  found  that  cases 
are  not  rare  in  which  languages  spoken  in  certain  continuous  areas 
show  radical  differences  in  vocabulary  and  in  grammatical  form, 
but  close  similarity  in  their  phonetic  elements.  In  other  cases  the 
similarity  of  phonetic  elements  may  be  less  pronounced,  but  there 
may  exist  a  close  similarity  in  structural  details.  Again,  many 
investigators  have  pointed  out  peculiar  analogies  in  certain  words 
without  being  able  to  show  that  grammatical  form  and  general 
phonetic  character  coincide.  Many  examples  of  such  conditions  may 
be  given.  In  America,  for  instance,  the  phonetic  similarity  of  the 
languages  spoken  between  the  coast  of  Oregon  and  Mount  St.  Elias 
is  quite  striking.  All  these  languages  are  characterized  by  the  occur¬ 
rence  of  a  great  many  peculiar  k  sounds  and  peculiar  l  sounds,  and 
by  their  tendency  towards  great  stress  of  articulation,  and,  in  most 
cases,  towards  a  clustering  of  consonants.  Consequently  to  our  ear 
these  languages  sound  rough  and  harsh.  Notwithstanding  these 
similarities,  the  grammatical  forms  and  the  vocabularies  are  so 
utterly  distinct  that  a  common  origin  of  the  languages  of  this  area 
seems  entirely  out  of  the  question.  A  similar  example  may  be  given 
from  South  Africa,  where  the  Bantu  negroes,  Bushmen,  and  Hotten¬ 
tots  utilize  some  peculiar  sounds  which  are  produced  by  inspiration — 
by  drawing  in  the  breath,  not  by  expelling  it — and  which  are  ordi¬ 
narily  called  “clicks.”  Notwithstanding  this  very  peculiar  common 
trait  in  their  languages,  there  is  no  similarity  in  grammar  and  hardly 
any  in  vocabulary. 

We  might  also  give  the  example  of  the  Siouan  and  the  Iroquois 
languages  of  North  America,  two  stocks  that  have  been  in  proximity, 
and  which  are  characterized  by  the  occurrence  of  numerous  nasal¬ 
ized  vowels;  or  the  phonetic  characteristics  of  Californian  languages, 
which  sound  to  our  ear  euphonious,  and  are  in  strong  contrast  to  the 
languages  of  the  North  Pacific  coast. 

It  must  be  said  that,  on  the  whole,  such  phonetic  characteristics 
of  a  limited  area  appear  in  their  most  pronounced  form  when  wo 
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compare  the  whole  region  with  the  neighboring  districts.  They 
form  a  unit  rather  by  contrast  with  foreign  phonetics  than  when 
compared  among  themselves,  each  language  having  its  own  peculiar 
characteristics  in  a  group  of  this  kind.  Thus,  the  Tlingit  of  the 
North  Pacific  coast  differs  very  much  from  the  Chinook  of  Columbia 
river.  Nevertheless,  when  both  languages  are  compared  to  a  lan¬ 
guage  of  southern  California,  the  Sioux  or  the  Algonquian,  traits 
that  are  common  to  both  of  them  appear  to  quite  a  marked  degree. 

What  is  true  of  phonetics  is  also  true  of  grammatical  form,  and 
this  is  evidently  a  characteristic  trait  of  the  languages  of  the  whole 
world.  In  North  America  particularly  such  groups  of  languages 
can  be  readily  recognized.  A  more  detailed  discussion  of  this  prob¬ 
lem  will  be  given  in  another  place,  and  it  will  be  sufficient  to  state 
here,  that  languages — like,  for  instance,  the  Athapascan,  Tlingit, 
and  Haida — which  are  spoken  in  one  continuous  area  on  the  north¬ 
west  coast  of  our  continent  show  certain  common  characteristics 
when  compared  with  neighboring  languages  like  the  Eskimo,  Algon¬ 
quian,  and  Tsimshian.  In  a  similar  way,  a  number  of  Californian 
languages,  or  languages  of  southern  British  Columbia,  and  languages 
like  the  Pawnee  and  Iroquois,  each  form  a  group  characterized  by 
certain  traits  which  are  not  found  in  other  languages. 

In  cases  where  such  morphological  similarities  occur  without  a 
corresponding  similarity  of  vocabulary,  it  becomes  exceedingly  diffi¬ 
cult  to  determine  whether  these  languages  may  be  considered  as 
descendants  of  one  parent  language;  and  there  are  numerous  cases 
in  which  our  judgment  must  be  suspended,  because,  on  the  one  hand, 
these  similarities  are  far-reaching,  while,  on  the  other  hand,  such 
radical  differences  are  found  that  we  can  not  account  for  them  with¬ 
out  assuming  the  introduction  of  an  entirely  foreign  element. 

Similar  phenomena  have  recently  induced  P.  W.  Schmidt  to  con¬ 
sider  the  languages  of  Farther  India  and  of  Malaj^sia  as  related;  and 
the  same  problem  has  been  discussed  by  Lepsius,  and  again  by  Mein- 
hoff,  in  reference  to  the  relation  of  the  languages  of  the  Hottentot 
to  a  number  of  east  African  languages  and  to  the  languages  of  the 
Hamitic  peoples  of  North  Africa. 

Difficulties  also  arise  in  cases  where  a  considerable  number  of 
similar  words  are  found  without  a  corresponding  similarity  of  gram¬ 
matical  forms,  so  that  we  may  be  reluctant  to  combine  two  such 
languages,  notwithstanding  their  similarities  of  vocabulary. 
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The  comparison  of  vocabularies  offers  peculiar  difficulties  in 
American  languages.  Unfortunately,  our  knowledge  of  American 
languages  is  very  limited,  and  in  many  cases  we  are  confined  to  col¬ 
lections  of  a  few  hundred  words,  without  any  information  in  regard 
to  grammatical  forms.  Owing  to  the  strong  tendency  of  many 
American  languages  to  form  compound  words  or  derivatives  of  various 
kinds,  it  is  very  difficult  in  vocabularies  of  this  kind  to  recognize  the 
component  elements  of  words,  and  often  accidental  similarities  may 
obtrude  themselves  which  a  thorough  knowledge  of  the  lansmasres 
would  prove  to  be  of  no  significance  whatever. 

Setting  aside  this  practical  difficulty,  it  may  happen  quite  often 
that  in  neighboring  languages  the  same  term  is  used  to  designate  the 
same  object,  owing,  not  to  the  relationship  of  the  languages,  but  to 
the  fact  that  the  word  may  be  a  loan  word  in  several  of  them.  Since 
the  vocabularies  which  are  ordinarily  collected  embrace  terms  for 
objects  found  in  most  common  use,  it  seems  most  likely  that  among 
these  a  number  of  loan  words  may  occur. 

Even  when  the  available  material  is  fuller  and  more  thoroughly 
analyzed,  doubt  may  arise  regarding  the  significance  of  the  apparent 
similarities  of  vocabulary. 

Mutual  Influences  of  Languages 

In  all  these  cases  the  final  decision  will  depend  upon  the  answer  to 
the  questions  in  how  far  distinct  languages  may  influence  one  another, 
and  in  how  far  a  language  without  being  subject  to  foreign  influ¬ 
ences  may  deviate  from  the  parental  type.  While  it  seems  that  the 
time  has  hardly  come  when  it  is  possible  to  answer  these  questions 
in  a  definite  manner,  the  evidence  seems  to  be  in  favor  of  the  existence 
of  far-reaching  influences  of  this  kind. 

JPhoneti c  Inf! uences 

This  is  perhaps  most  clearly  evident  in  the  case  of  phonetics.  It 
is  hardly  conceivable  why  languages  spoken  in  continuous  areas,  and 
entirely  distinct  in  vocabulary  and  in  grammatical  structure,  should 
partake  of  the  same  phonetic  characteristics,  unless,  b}r  imitation, 
certain  phonetic  traits  may  be  carried  beyond  a  single  linguistic 
stock.  While  I  do  not  know  that  historical  evidence  of  such  occur¬ 
rences  has  been  definitely  given,  the  phenomenon  as  it  occurs  in 
South  Africa,  among  the  Bantu  and  Hottentot,  admits  of  hardly 
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any  other  explanation.  And  the  same  is  true,  to  a  more  or  less 
pronounced  extent,  among  other  distinct  but  neighboring  languages. 

The  possibility  of  such  a  transfer  of  sounds  can  not  be  denied. 
Among  the  American  Indians,  for  instance — where  intermarriages 
between  individuals  belonging  to  different  tribes  are  frequent;  where 
slave  women  raise  their  own  and  their  masters’  children;  and  where', 
owing  to  the  small  number  of  individuals  constituting  the  tribe,  indi¬ 
viduals  who  have  mastered  several  distinct  languages  are  not  by 
any  means  rare— ample  opportunity  is  given  for  one  language  to 
exert  its  phonetic  influence  over  another.  Whether  this  explanation 
is  adequate,  is  a  question  that  remains  to  be  decided  by  further  his¬ 
torical  studies.1 

Gram  mat  tea  7  In  flu  ences 

Influence  of  the  syntax  of  one  language  upon  another,  and  even, 
to  a  certain  extent,  of  the  morphology  of  one  language  upon  another, 
is  also  probable.  The  study  of  the  languages  of  Europe  has  proved 
clearly  the  deep  influence  exerted  by  Latin  upon  the  syntax  of  all 
the  modern  European  languages.  We  can  also  recognize  how  certain 
syntactic  forms  of  expression  occur  in  neighboring  languages  on  our 
American  continent.  To  give  an  instance  of  this  kind,  we  find  that, 
in  the  most  diverse  languages  of  the  North  Pacific  coast,  commands 
are  given  in  the  periphrastic  form,  It  would  be  good  if  you  did  so 
and  so;  and  in  many  cases  this  periphrastic  form  has  been  substi¬ 
tuted  entirely  for  the  ordinary  imperative.  Thus  it  may  well  be 
that  groups  of  psychological  concepts  which  are  expressed  by  means 
of  grammatical  forms  have  developed  in  one  language  under  the 
influence  of  another;  and  it  is  difficult  to  say,  if  we  once  admit  such 
influence,  where  the  limit  may  be  to  the  modifications  caused  by 
such  processes. 

On  the  other  hand,  it  seems  exceedingly  difficult  to  understand 

why  the  most  fundamental  morphological  traits  of  a  language  should 

disappear  under  the  influence  of  another  form  of  thought  as  exhibited 

* 

in  another  language.  This  would  mean  that  the  greater  number  of 
grammatical  forms  would  disappear,  and  entirely  new  categories 
develop.  It  certainly  can  not  be  denied  that  far-reaching  modifica¬ 
tions  of  this  kind  are  possible,  but  it  will  require  the  most  cautious 
proof  in  every  single  case  before  their  existence  can  be  accepted. 


1  See  also  p.  53. 
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Cases  of  the  introduction  of  new  suffixes  in  European  languages 
are  not  by  any  means  rare.  Thus,  the  ending  -able  of  French  words 
has  been  adopted  so  frequently  into  English  that  the  ending  itself 
has  attained  a  certain  independence,  and  we  can  form  words  like 
eatable,  or  even  get-at-able,  in  which  the  ending,  which  was  originally 
French,  is  added  to  an  English  word.  In  a  similar  way  the  French 
verbal  ending  -ir,  combined  with  the  German  infinitive  ending  in 
-en,  is  used  in  a  large  number  of  German  words  as  though  it  were  a 
purely  German  ending.  I  do  not  know,  however,  of  any  observations 
which  would  point  to  a  radical  modification  of  the  morphological 

traits  of  a  language  through  the  influence  of  another  language. 

\  » 

Lexi coyraph  ic  Influen  ces 

While  the  phonetic  influence  of  distinct  languages  upon  one 
another  and  the  modification  of  morphological  traits  in  different 
languages  are  still  obscure,  the  borrowing  of  words  is  very  common, 
and  sometimes  reaches  to  an  enormous  extent.  The  vocabulary 
of  English  is  an  excellent  example  of  such  extensive  amalgamation 
of  the  vocabularies  of  quite  distinct  languages,  and  the  manner 
by  which  it  has  been  attained  is  instructive.  It  is  not  only  that 
Anglo  -  Saxon  adopted  large  parts  of  the  vocabulary  of  the 
Norman  conquerors,  that  it  took  over  a  few  terms  of  the  older 
Celtic  language,  and  adopted  some  words  from  the  Norse  invaders; 
but  we  find  also,  later,  introductions  from  Latin  and  Greek,  which 
were  introduced  through  the  progress  of  the  arts  and  sciences,  and 
which  filtered  down  from  the  educated  to  the  uneducated  classes. 
Furthermore,  numerous  terms  were  adopted  from  the  less  civilized 
peoples  with  whom  the  English-speaking  people  came  into  contact 
in  different  parts  of  the  world.  Thus,  the  Australian  and  the 
Indian-English  have  each  adopted  a  great  many  native  terms, 
quite  a  number  of  which  have  found  their  way  into  colloquial  and 
written  modern  English.  This  phenomenon  is  so  common,  and 
the  processes  by  which  new  words  enter  into  a  language  are  so 
obvious,  that  a  full  discussion  is  not  required.  Another  example 
that  may  be  mentioned  here  is  that  of  the  Turkish  language,  which 
has  adopted  a  very  large  number  of  Arab  words. 

In  such  a  transfer  of  the  vocabulary  of  one  language  into  another , 
words  undergo,  of  course,  far-reaching  changes.  These  may  Ire 
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partly  due  to  phonetic  difficulties,  and  consist  in  the  adaptation 
of  an  unfamiliar  group  of  sounds  to  the  familiar  similar  sounds 
of  the  language  by  which  the  word  has  been  adopted.  There  may 
be  assimilations  by  which  the  grammatical  form  of  a  word  is  made 
similar  to  more  familiar  forms.  Furthermore,  changes  in  the  sig¬ 
nificance  of  the  word  are  common,  anti  new  derivations  may  be 
formed  from  the  word  after  it  has  once  become  entirely  familiar, 
like  other  native  words. 

In  this  respect  a  number  of  American  languages  seem  to  be¬ 
have  curiously  when  compared  with  European  languages.  Bor¬ 
rowing  of  words  in  Europe  is  particularly  common  when  a  new 
object  is  first  introduced.  In  almost  all  these  cases  the  foreign 
designation  is  taken  over  with  more  or  less  fundamental  phonetic 
modifications.  Examples  of  this  kind  are  the  words  tobacco,  canoe, 
maize,  chocolate — to  take  as  illustration  a  few  words  borrowed 
from  American  languages.  American  natives,  on  the  other  hand, 
do  not  commonly  adopt  words  in  this  manner,  but  much  more 
frequently  invent  descriptive  words  by  which  the  new  object  is  des¬ 
ignated.  Thus  the  Tsimshian  of  British  Columbia  designate  rice 
by  a  term  meaning  looking  like  maggots.  The  Kwakiutl  call  a 
steamboat  fire  on  its  back  moving  on  the  water.  The  Eskimo 
call  cut  tobacco  being  blown  upon.  Words  of  this  type  are  in 
wide  use;  nevertheless,  loan  words  taken  from  English  are  not  by 
any  means  rare.  The  terms  biscuit,  dollar,  coffee,  tea,  are  found  in 
a  great  many  Indian  languages.  The  probable  reason  why  descrip¬ 
tive  words  are  more  common  in  American  languages  than  in  Euro¬ 
pean  languages  lies  in  the  frequent  occurrence  of  descriptive  nouns. 

We  find,  therefore,  that  there  are  two  sets  of  phenomena  which 
must  be  considered  in  the  classification  of  languages:  (1)  differences 
which  can  easily  be  proved  to  be  derived  from  modifications  of  a 
single  ancestral  language;  and  (2)  similarities  which  can  not  be 
thus  explained,  and  some  of  which  may  be  due  to  the  effects  of 
mixture. 

Origin  of  Similarities;  by  Dissemination  or  by  Parallel 

Development 

Before  we  proceed  with  this  consideration,  we  have  to  discuss 
the  two  logical  possibilities  for  such  similarities.  Either  they  may 
be  due  to  dissemination  from  a  common  source,  so  that  they  origi- 
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nated  only  a  single  time,  and  were  diffused  by  the  influence  of 
one  people  upon  another;  or  it  may  be  that  they  are  due  to  an 
independent  origin  in  many  parts  of  the  world. 

This  alternative  is  present  in  the  explanation  of  all  ethnic  phe¬ 
nomena,  and  is  one  of  the  fundamental  questions  in  regard  to  which 
the  ethnologist,  as  well  as  the  investigator  of  languages,  must  be 
clear.  In  the  older  considerations  of  the  position  of  the  American 
race  among  the  races  of  man,  for  instance,  it  has  always  been  assumed 
that  occurrence  of  similar  phenomena  among  the  peoples  of  the 
Old  World  and  of  the  New  proved  genetic  relationship.  It  is 
obvious  that  this  method  of  proving  relationship  assumes  that, 
wherever  similarities  occur,  they  must  have  been  carried  by  the 
same  people  over  different  parts  of  the  world,  and  that  therefore 
they  may  be  considered  as  proof  of  common  descent.  The  method 
thus  applied  does  not  take  into  consideration  the  possibility  of  a  grad¬ 
ual  diffusion  of  cultural  elements  from  one  people  to  another,  and 
the  other  more  fundamental  one  of  a  parallel  but  independent 
development  of  similar  phenomena  among  different  races  in  remote 
parts  of  the  world.  Since  such  development  is  a  logical  possibil¬ 
ity,  proofs  of  genetic  relationship  must  not  be  based  on  the  occur¬ 
rence  of  sporadic  resemblances  alone. 

A  final  decision  of  this  vexed  problem  can  be  given  only  by  historical 
evidence,  which  is  hardly  ever  available,  and  for  this  reason  the 
systematic  treatment  of  the  question  must  always  proceed  with  the 
greatest  caution. 

The  cases  in  which  isolated  similarities  of  ethnic  phenomena  in  re¬ 
mote  parts  of  the  world  have  been  recorded  are  numerous,  and  many 
of  these  are  of  such  a  character  that  transmission  cannot  be  proved  at 
all.  If,  for  instance,  the  Indians  of  South  America  use  sacred 
musical  instruments,  which  must  not  be  seen  by  women,  and  if 
apparently  the  same  custom  prevails  among  the  Australian  aborigines, 
it  is  inadmissible  to  assume  the  occurrence  of  what  seems  to  be 
the  same  custom  in  these  two  remote  districts  as  due  to  transmission. 
It  is  perfectly  intelligible  that  the  custom  may  have  developed  inde¬ 
pendently  in  each  continent.  On  the  other  hand,  there  are  many  cases 
in  which  certain  peculiar  and  complex  customs  are  distributed  over 
large  continuous  areas,  and  where  transmission  over  large  portions  of 
this  area  is  plausible.  In  this  case,  even  if  independent  origin  had 
taken  place  in  different  parts  of  the  district  in  question,  the  present 
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distribution  is  fully  explained  by  the  assumption  of  extended  dissem¬ 
ination. 

It  is  true,  for  instance,  in  the  case  of  similar  traditions  which  are 
found  distributed  over  large  districts.  An  example  of  this  is  the 
story  of  two  girls  who  noticed  two  stars,  a  bright  one  and  a  small  one, 
and  wished  these  stars  for  their  husbands.  The  following  morning 
they  found  themselves  in  the  sky,  married  to  the  stars,  and  later  on 
tried  to  return  to  the  earth  by  letting  themselves  down  through  a 
hole  in  the  sky.  This  rather  complex  tale  is  found  distributed  over 
the  American  continent  in  an  area  extending  from  Nova  Scotia  to  the 
mouth  of  the  Mississippi  river  and  westward  to  the  Rocky  mountains, 
and  in  places  even  on  the  Pacific  ocean,  for  instance,  in  Alaska  and  in 
the  state  of  Washington.  It  would  seem  difficult  to  assume,  in  a  case 
of  this  kind,  the  possibility  of  an  independent  invention  of  the  tale  at 
a  number  of  distinct  points;  but  it  must  be  assumed  that,  after  the 
tale  had  once  attained  its  present  form,  it  spread  by  dissemination 
over  that  part  of  the  continent  where  it  is  now  found. 

In  extreme  cases  the  conclusions  drawn  from  these  two  types  of  ex¬ 
planation  seem  quite  unassailable;  but  there  are  naturally  a  very 
large  number  of  others  in  which  the  phenomenon  in  question  is  neither 
sufficiently  complex,  nor  distributed  over  a  sufficiently  large  contin¬ 
uous  area,  to  lead  with  certainty  to  the  conclusion  of  an  origin  by  dis¬ 
semination;  and  there  are  others  where  the  sporadic  distributions  seem 
curiously  arranged,  and  where  vague  possibilities  of  contact  occur. 
Thus  it  happens  often  that  a  satisfactory  conclusion  cannot  be 
reached. 

We  must  also  bear  in  mind  that  in  many  cases  a  continuous  distri¬ 
bution  may  once  have  existed,  but  may  have  become  discontinuous, 
owing  to  the  disappearance  of  the  phenomena  in  question  in  inter¬ 
mediate  regions.  If,  however,  we  want  to  follow  a  safe  method,  we 
must  not  admit  such  causes  for  sporadic  distribution,  unless  they  can 
be  definitely  proved  by  other  evidence;  otherwise,  the  way  is  open  to 
attempts  to  bring  into  contact  practically  every  part  of  the  world  with 
all  others. 

The  general  occurrence  of  similar  ethnic  phenomena  in  remote 
parts  of  the  world  admits  also  of  the  explanation  of  the  existence 
of  a  certain  number  of  customs  and  habits  that  were  common  to 
large  parts  of  mankind  at  a  very  early  period,  and  which  have  main¬ 
tained  themselves  here  and  there  up  to  the  present  time.  It  can 
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not  be  denied  that  this  point  of  view  has  certain  elements  in  its  favor; 
but  in  the  present  state  of  our  knowledge  we  can  hardly  say  that  it 
would  be  possible  to  prove  or  to  disprove  it. 

We  meet  the  same  fundamental  problem  in  connection  with  simi¬ 
larities  of  languages  which  are  too  vague  to  be  considered  as  proofs 
of  genetic  relationship.  That  these  exist  is  obvious.  Here  we  have 
not  only  the  common  characteristics  of  all  human  language,  which 
have  been  discussed  in  the  preceding  chapter,  but  also  certain  other 
similarities  which  must  here  be  considered. 

Influence  of  Environment  on  Language 

It  has  often  been  suggested  that  similarities  of  neighboring  lan¬ 
guages  and  customs  may  be  explained  by  the  influence  of  environ¬ 
ment.  The  leading  thought  in  this  theory  is,  that  the  human  mind, 
under  the  stress  of  similar  conditions,  will  produce  the  same  results; 
that  consequently,  if  the  members  of  the  same  race  live  in  the  same 
surroundings,  they  will  produce,  for  instance,  in  their  articulate  speech, 
the  same  kind  of  phonetics,  differing  perhaps  in  detail  according  to 
the  variations  of  environment,  but  the  same  in  their  essential  traits. 
Thus  it  has  been  claimed  that  the  moist  and  stormy  climate  of  the 
North  Pacific  coast  caused  a  chronic  catarrhal  condition  among  the 
inhabitants,  and  that  to  this  condition  is  due  the  guttural  pronuncia¬ 
tion  and  harshness  of  their  languages;  while,  on  the  other  hand,  the 
mildness  of  the  California  climate  has  been  made  responsible  for  the 
euphonious  character  of  the  languages  of  that  district. 

I  do  not  believe  that  detailed  investigations  in  any  part  of  the 
world  would  sustain  this  theory.  We  might  demand  proof  that  the 
same  language,  when  distributed  over  different  climates,  should  pro¬ 
duce  the  same  kind  of  modifications  as  those  here  exemplified;  and 
we  might  further  demand  that,  wherever  similar  climates  are  found, 
at  least  a  certain  approach  to  similarity  in  the  phonetics  of  the  lan¬ 
guages  should  occur.  It  would  be  difficult  to  prove  that  this  is  the 
case,  even  if  we  should  admit  the  excuse  that  modifying  influences 
have  obscured  the  original  similarity  of  phonetic  character.  Taking, 
for  instance,  the  arctic  people  of  the  Old  and  New  Worlds  as  a  unit, 
we  find  fundamentally  different  traits  in  the  phonetics  of  the  Eskimo, 
of  the  Chukchee  of  eastern  Siberia,  and  of  other  arctic  Asiatic  and 
European  peoples.  The  phonetics  of  the  deserts  of  Asia  and  South 
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Africa  and  of  southwestern  North  America  are  not  by  any  means  the 
same.  The  prairie  tribes  of  North  America,  although  living  in 
nearly  the  same  climate,  over  a  considerable  area,  show  remarkable 
differences  in  the  phonetics  of  their  languages;  and,  on  the  other 
hand,  the  tribes  belonging  to  the  Salish  family  who  live  east  of  the 
Rocky  mountains,  in  the  interior  of  British  Columbia,  speak  a  lan¬ 
guage  that  is  not  less  harsh  than  that  of  their  congeners  on  the  north¬ 
ern  coast  of  the  state  of  Washington.  In  any  attempt  at  arranging 
phonetics  in  accordance  with  climate,  the  discrepancies  would  be  so 
numerous,  that  an  attempt  to  carry  out  the  theory  would  lead  to  the 
necessity  of  explaining  exceptions  rather  than  examples  corroborat¬ 
ing  its  correctness. 

What  is  true  in  regard  to  phonetics  is  no  less  true  in  regard  to  mor¬ 
phology  and  vocabulary.  I  do  not  think  that  it  has  ever  been 
claimed  that  similar  words  must  necessarily  originate  under  the  stress 
of  the  same  conditions,  although,  if  we  admit  the  correctness  of  the 
principle,  there  is  no  reason  for  making  an  exception  in  regard  to  the 
vocabulary. 

I  think  this  theory  can  be  sustained  even  less  in  the  field  of  lin¬ 
guistics  than  in  the  field  of  ethnology.  It  is  certainly  true  that  each 
people  accommodates  itself  to  a  certain  extent  to  its  surroundings, 
and  that  it  even  may  make  the  best  possible  use  of  its  surroundings 
in  accordance  with  the  fundamental  traits  of  its  culture,  but  I  do  not 
believe  that  in  any  single  case  it  will  be  possible  to  explain  the  culture 
of  a  people  as  due  to  the  influence  of  its  surroundings.  It  is  self-evi¬ 
dent  that  the  Eskimo  of  northern  arctic  America  do  not  make 
extended  use  of  wood,  a  substance  which  is  very  rare  in  those  parts 
of  the  world,  and  that  the  Indians  of  the  woodlands  of  Brazil  are  not 
familiar  with  the  uses  to  which  snow  may  be  put.  We  may  even  go 
further,  and  acknowledge  that,  after  the  usefulness  of  certain  sub¬ 
stances,  plants,  and  animals — like  bamboo  in  the  tropics,  or  the  cedar 
on  the  North  Pacific  coast  of  America,  or  ivory  in  the  arctic  regions,  or 
the  buffalo  on  the  plains  of  North  America — has  once  been  recognized, 
they  will  find  the  most  extended  use,  and  that  numerous  inventions 
will  be  made  to  expand  their  usefulness.  We  may  also  recognize  that 
the  distribution  of  the  produce  of  a  country,  the  difficulties  and  ease 
of  travel,  the  necessity  of  reaching  certain  points,  may  deeply  influ¬ 
ence  the  habits  of  the  people.  But  with  all  this,  to  geographical 
conditions  cannot  be  ascribed  more  than  a  modifying  influence  upon 
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the  fundamental  traits  of  culture.  If  this  were  not  true,  the  peculiar 
facts  of  distribution  of  inventions,  of  beliefs,  of  habits,  and  of  other 
ethnological  phenomena,  would  be  unintelligible. 

For  instance,  the  use  of  the  underground  house  is  distributed,  in 
America  and  Asia,  over  the  northern  parts  of  the  plateaus  to  parts  of 
the  Great  Plains,  northward  into  the  arctic  region;  and  crossing 
Bering  strait  we  find  it  in  use  along  the  Pacific  coast  of  Asia  and 
as  far  south  as  northern  Japan,  not  to  speak  of  the  subterranean 
dwellings  of  Europe  and  North  Africa.  The  climate  of  this  district 
shows  very  considerable  differences,  and  the  climatic  necessity  for 
underground  habitations  does  not  exist  by  any  means  in  many  parts 
of  the  area  where  they  occur. 

In  a  similar  area  we  find  the  custom  of  increasing  the  elasticity  of 
the  bow  by  overlaying  it  with  sinew.  While  this  procedure  may  be 
quite  necessary  in  the  arctic  regions,  where  no  elastic  wood  is  avail¬ 
able,  it  is  certainly  not  necessary  in  the  more  southern  parts  of  the 
Rocky  mountains,  or  along  the  east  coast  of  Asia,  where  a  great  many 
varieties  of  strong  elastic  wood  are  available.  Nevertheless  the  use¬ 
fulness  of  the  invention  seems  to  have  led  to  its  general  application 
over  an  extended  district. 

We  might  also  give  numerous  examples  which  would  illustrate 
that  the  adaptation  of  a  people  to  their  surroundings  is  not  by  any 
means  perfect.  How,  for  instance,  can  we  explain  the  fact  that  the 
Eskimo,  notwithstanding  their  inventiveness,  have  never  thought 
of  domesticating  the  caribou,  while  the  Chukchee  have  acquired 
large  reindeer-herds?  Why,  on  the  other  hand,  should  the  Chukchee, 
who  are  compelled  to  travel  about  with  their  reindeer-herds,  use  a 
tent  which  is  so  cumbersome  that  a  train  of  many  sledges  is  required 
to  move  it,  while  the  Eskimo  have  reduced  the  frame  of  their  tents 
to  such  a  degree  that  a  single  sledge  can  be  used  for  conveying  it 
from  place  to  place? 

Other  examples  of  a  similar  kind  are  the  difference  in  the  habita¬ 
tions  of  the  arctic  Athapascan  tribes  and  those  of  the  Eskimo.  Not¬ 
withstanding  the  rigor  of  the  climate,  the  former  live  in  light  skin 
tents,  while  the  Eskimo  have  succeeded  in  protecting  themselves 
efficiently  against  the  gales  and  the  snows  of  winter. 

What  actually  seems  to  take  place  in  the  movements  of  peoples 
is,  that  a  people  who  settle  in  a  new  environment  will  first  of  all 
cling  to  their  old  habits  and  only  modify  them  as  much  as  is  abso- 
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lutely  necessary  in  order  to  live  fairly  comfortably,  the  comfort  of 
life  being  generally  of  secondary  importance  to  the  inertia  or  con¬ 
servatism  which  prevents  a  people  from  changing  their  settled  habits, 
that  have  become  customary  to  such  an  extent  that  they  are  more 
or  less  automatic,  and  that  a  change  would  be  felt  as  something 
decidedly  unusual. 

Even  when  a  people  remain  located  in  the  same  place,  it  would 
seem  that  historical  influences  are  much  stronger  than  geographical 
influences.  I  am  inclined,  for  instance,  to  explain  in  this  manner  the 
differences  between  the  cultures  of  the  tribes  of  arctic  Asia  and  of 
arctic  America,  and  the  difference  in  the  habits  of  the  tribes  of  the 
southern  plateaus  of  North  America  when  compared  with  those  of 
the  northern  plateaus  of  North  America.  In  the  southern  regions 
the  influence  of  the  Pueblos  has  made  itself  felt,  while  farther  to 
the  north  the  simpler  culture  of  the  Mackenzie  basin  gives  the 
essential  tone  to  the  culture  of  the  people. 

While  fully  acknowledging  the  importance  of  geographical  con¬ 
ditions  upon  life,  I  do  not  believe  that  they  can  be  given  a  place 
at  all  comparable  to  that  of  culture  as  handed  down,  and  to  that 
of  the  historical  influence  exerted  by  the  cultures  of  surrounding 
tribes;  and  it  seems  likely  that  the  less  direct  the  influence  of  the 
surroundings  is,  the  less  also  can  it  be  used  for  accounting  for  peculiar 
ethnological  traits. 

So  far  as  language  is  concerned,  the  influence  of  geographical  sur¬ 
roundings  and  of  climate  seems  to  be  exceedingly  remote;  and  as 
long  as  we  are  not  even  able  to  prove  that  the  whole  organism  of 
man,  and  with  it  the  articulating  organs,  are  directly  influenced 
by  geographical  environment,  I  do  not  think  we  are  justified  in  con¬ 
sidering  this  element  as  an  essential  trait  in  the  formation  or  modi¬ 
fication  of  human  speech,  much  less  as  a  cause  which  can  be  used 
to  account  for  the  similarities  of  human  speech  in  neighboring  areas. 

Influence  of  Common  Psychic  Traits 

Equally  uncertain  seems  to  be  the  resort  to  the  assumption  of  pecu¬ 
liar  psychic  traits  that  arc  common  to  geographical  divisions  of  the 
same  race.  It  may  be  claimed,  for  instance,  that  the  languages  of 
the  Athapascan,  Tlingit,  and  Haida,  which  were  referred  to  before 
as  similar  in  certain  fundamental  morphological  traits,  are  alike, 
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for  the  reason  that  these  three  peoples  have  certain  psychical  traits 
in  common  which  are  not  shared  in  by  other  American  tribes. 

It  seems  certainly  admissible  to  assume  slight  differences  in  the 
psychical  make-up  among  groups  of  a  race  which  are  different  in  re¬ 
gard  to  their  physical  type.  If  we  can  prove  by  means  of  anatom¬ 
ical  investigations  that  the  bodily  form,  and  with  it  the  nervous 
system  and  the  brain  of  one  part  of  a  race  show  differences  from 
the  analogous  traits  of  another  part  of  the  race,  it  seems  justifiable 
to  conclude  that  the  physical  differentiation  may  be  accompanied 
by  psychic  differences.  It  must,  however,  be  borne  in  mind  that 
the  extent  of  physical  difference  is  always  exceedingly  slight,  and 
that,  within  the  limits  of  each  geographical  type,  variations  are 
found  which  are  great  as  compared  to  the  total  differences  between 
the  averages  of  the  types.  To  use  a  diagram: 


b  a  c 

I  i  1 

b'  a'  c' 

If  a  represents  the  middle  point  of  one  type  and  b  and  c  its  extremes, 
a'  the  average  of  another  type  and  b'  and  c'  its  extremes,  and  if 
these  types  are  so  placed,  one  over  the  other,  that  types  in  the  second 
series  correspond  to  those  in  the  first  series  vertically  over  them, 
then  it  will  be  seen  that  the  bulk  of  the  population  of  the  two 
types  will  very  well  coincide,  while  only  the  extremes  will  be  more 
frequent  in  the  one  group  than  in  the  other.  That  is  to  say,  the 
physical  difference  is  not  a  difference  in  kind,  but  a  difference 
more  or  less  in  degree,  and  a  considerable  overlapping  of  the  types 
necessarily  takes  place. 

If  this  is  true  in  regard  to  the  physical  type,  and  if,  furthermore, 
the  difference  in  psychical  types  is  inferred  only  from  the  observed 
differences  of  the  physical  types,  then  we  must  assume  that  the  same 
kind  of  overlapping  will  take  place  in  the  psychical  types.  The 
differences  with  which  we  are  dealing  can,  therefore,  be  only  very 
slight,  and  it  seems  hardly  likely  that  these  slight  differences  could 
lead  to  radically  diverse  results. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  proof  which  has  been  given  before,* 1  that 
the  same  languages  may  be  spoken  by  entirely  distinct  types,  shows 
clearly  how  slight  the  effect  of  difference  in  anatomical  type  upon 


1  See  p.  9. 
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language  is  at  the  present  time,  and  there  is  no  reason  to  presume 
that  it  has  ever  been  greater.  Viewing  the  matter  from  this  stand¬ 
point,  the  hereditary  mental  differences  of  various  groups  of  man¬ 
kind,  particularly  within  the  same  race,  seem  to  be  so  slight  that  it 
would  be  very  difficult  to  believe  that  they  account  in  any  way  for 
the  fundamental  differences  in  the  traits  of  distinct  languages. 

•  Uncertainty  of  Definition  of  Linguistic  Families 

The  problem  thus  remains  unsolved  how  to  interpret  the  similari¬ 
ties  of  distinct  languages  in  cases  where  the  similarities  are  no  longer 
sufficient  to  prove  genetic  relationship.  From  what  has  been  said  we 
may  conclude  that,  even  in  languages  which  can  easily  be  proved  to 
be  genetically  related,  independent  elements  may  be  found  in  vari¬ 
ous  divisions.  Such  independent  elements  may  be  due  partly  to  new 
tendencies  which  develop  in  one  or  the  other  of  the  dialects,  or  to 
foreign  influence.  It  is  quite  conceivable  that  such  new  tendencies 
and  foreign  influences  may  attain  such  importance  that  the  new 
language  may  still  be  considered  as  historically  related  to  the  ances¬ 
tral  family,  but  that  its  deviations,  due  to  elements  that  are  not  found 
in  the  ancestral  language,  have  become  so  important  that  it  can  no 
longer  be  considered  as  a  branch  of  the  older  family. 

Thus  it  will  be  seen  that  the  concept  of  a  linguistic  family  can  not 
be  sharply  defined;  that  even  among  the  dialects  of  one  linguistic 
family,  more  or  less  foreign  material  may  be  present,  and  that  in  this 
sense  the  languages,  as  has  been  pointed  out  by  Paul,1  are  not,  in  the 
strict  sense  of  the  term,  descendants  of  a  single  ancestral  family. 

Thus  the  whole  problem  of  the  final  classification  of  languages  in 
linguistic  families  that  are  without  doubt  related,  seems  destined  to 
remain  open  until  our  knowledge  of  the  processes  by  which  distinct 
languages  are  developed  shall  have  become  much  more  thorough 
than  it  is  at  the  present  time.  Under  these  circumstances  we  must 
confine  ourselves  to  classifying  American  languages  in  those  linguistic 
families  for  which  we  can  give  a  proof  of  relationship  that  can  not 
possibly  be  challenged.  Beyond  this  point  we  can  do  no  more  than 
give  certain  definite  classifications  in  which  the  traits  common  to 
certain  groups  of  languages  are  pointed  out,  while  the  decision  as  to 
the  significance  of  these  common  traits  must  be  left  to  later  times. 


1  Paul,  Principien  der  Sprachgeschichte. 
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IV.  LINGUISTICS  AND  ETHNOLOGY 

It  seems  desirable  to  say  a  few  words  on  tlie  function  of  linguistic 
researches  in  the  study  of  the  ethnography  of  the  Indians. 

Practical  Need  of  Linguistic  Studies  for  Ethnological 

Purposes 

First  of  all,  the  purely  practical  aspect  of  this  question  may  be 
considered.  Ordinarily,  the  investigator  who  visits  an  Indian  tribe 
is  not  able  to  converse  with  the  natives  themselves  and  to  obtain  his 
information  first-hand,  but  he  is  obliged  to  rely  more  or  less  on  data 
transmitted  by  interpreters,  or  at  least  by  the  help  of  interpreters. 
He  may  ask  his  question  through  an  interpreter,  and  receive  again 
through  his  mouth  the  answer  given  by  the  Indians.  It  is 
obvious  that  this  is  an  unsatisfactory  method,  even  when  the  inter¬ 
preters  are  good;  but,  as  a  rule,  the  available  men  are  either  not 
sufficiently  familiar  with  the  English  language,  or  they  are  so  entirely 
out  of  sympathy  with  the  Indian  point  of  view,  and  understand  the 
need  of  accuracy  on  the  part  of  the  investigator  so  little,  that  infor¬ 
mation  furnished  by  them  can  be  used  only  with  a  considerable 
degree  of  caution.  At  the  present  time  it  is  possible  to  get  along  in 
many  parts  of  America  without  interpreters,  by  means  of  the  trade- 
jargons  that  have  developed  everywhere  in  the  intercourse  between 
the  whites  and  the  Indians.  These,  however,  are  also  a  very  unsatis¬ 
factory  means  of  inquiring  into  the  customs  of  the  natives,  because, 
in  some  cases,  the  vocabulary  of  the  trade-languages  is  extremely 
limited,  and  it  is  almost  impossible  to  convey  information  relating 
to  the  religious  and  philosophic  ideas  or  to  the  higher  aspects  of 
native  art,  all  of  which  play  so  important  a  part  in  Indian  life. 
Another  difficulty  which  often  develops  whenever  the  investigator 
works  with  a  particularly  intelligent  interpreter  is,  that  the  inter¬ 
preter  imbibes  too  readily  the  views  of  the  investigator,  and  that  his 
information,  for  this  reason,  is  strongly  biased,  because  he  is  not  so 
well  able  to  withstand  the  influence  of  formative  theories  as  the 
trained  investigator  ought  to  be.  Anyone  who  has  carried  on  work 
with  intelligent  Indians  will  recall  instances  of  this  kind,  where  the 
interpreter  may  have  formulated  a  theory  based  on  the  questions 
that  have  been  put  through  him,  and  has  interpreted  his  answers 
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under  the  guidance  of  his  preconceived  notions.  All  this  is  so  ob¬ 
vious  that  it  hardly  requires  a  full  discussion.  Our  needs  become 
particularly  apparent  when  we  compare  the  methods  that  we  expect 
from  any  investigator  of  cultures  of  the  Old  World  with  those  of  the 
ethnologist  who  is  studying  primitive  tribes.  Nobody  would  expect 
authoritative  accounts  of  the  civilization  of  China  or  of  Japan  from  a 
man  who  does  not  speak  the  languages  readily,  and  who  has  not 
mastered  their  literatures.  The  student  of  antiquity  is  expected  to 
have  a  thorough  mastery  of  the  ancient  languages.  A  student  of 
Mohammedan  life  in  Arabia  or  Turkey  would  hardly  be  considered 
a  serious  investigator  if  all  his  knowledge  had  to  be  derived  from 
second-hand  accounts.  The  ethnologist,  on  the  other  hand,  under¬ 
takes  in  the  majority  of  cases  to  elucidate  the  innermost  thoughts 
and  feelings  of  a  people  without  so  much  as  a  smattering  of  knowledge 
of  their  language. 

It  is  true  that  the  American  ethnologist  is  confronted  with  a  serious 
practical  difficulty,  for,  in  the  present  state  of  American  society,' 
by  far  the  greater  number  of  customs  and  practices  have  gone  out 
of  existence,  and  the  investigator  is  compelled  to  rely  upon  accounts 
of  customs  of  former  times  recorded  from  the  mouths  of  the  old  gen¬ 
eration  who,  when  young,  still  took  part  in  these  performances. 
Added  to  this  he  is  confronted  with  the  difficulty  that  the  number  of 
trained  investigators  is  very  small,  and  the  number  of  American 
languages  that  are  mutually  unintelligible  exceedingly  large,  probably 
exceeding  three  hundred  in  number.  Our  investigating  ethnologists 
are  also  denied  opportunity  to  spend  long  continuous  periods  with 
any  particular  tribe,  so  that  the  practical  difficulties  in  the  way  of 
acquiring  languages  are  almost  insuperable.  Nevertheless,  we  must 
insist  that  a  command  of  the  language  is  an  indispensable  means  of 
obtaining  accurate  and  thorough  knowledge,  because  much  informa¬ 
tion  can  be  gained  by  listening  to  conversations  of  the  natives  and 
by  taking  part  in  their  daily  life,  which,  to  the  observer  who  has  no 
command  of  the  language,  will  remain  entirely  inaccessible. 

It  must  be  admitted  that  this  ideal  aim  is,  under  present  condi¬ 
tions,  entirely  beyond  our  reach.  It  is,  however,  quite  possible  for 
the  ethnographer  to  obtain  a  theoretical  knowledge  of  native  lan¬ 
guages  that  will  enable  him  to  collect  at  least  part  of  the  information 
that  could  be  best  obtained  by  a  practical  knowledge  of  the  language. 
Fortunately,  the  Indian  is  easily  misled,  by  the  ability  of  the  observer 
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to  read  his  language,  into  thinking  that  he  is  also  able  to  understand 
what  he  reads.  Thus,  in  taking  down  tales  or  other  records  in  the 
native  language,  and  reading  them  to  the  Indians,  the  Indian  always 
believes  that  the  reader  also  understands  what  he  pronounces,  because 
it  is  quite  inconceivable  to  him  that  a  person  can  freely  utter  the  sen¬ 
tences  in  his  language  without  clearly  grasping  their  meaning.  This 
fact  facilitates  the  initial  stages  of  ethnographic  information  in  the 
native  languages,  because,  on  the  whole,  the  northern  Indians  are 
eager  to  be  put  on  record  in  regard  to  questions  that  are  of  supreme 
interest  to  them.  If  the  observer  is  capable  of  grasping  by  a  rapid 
analysis  the  significance  of  what  is  dictated  to  him,  even  without  being 
able  to  express  himself  freely  in  the  native  language,  he  is  in  a  position 
to  obtain  much  information  that  otherwise  would  be  entirely  unob¬ 
tainable.  Although  this  is  wholly  a  makeshift,  still  it  puts  the 
observer  in  an  infinitely  better  position  than  that  in  which  he  would 
be  without  any  knowledge  whatever  of  the  language.  First  of 
all,  he  can  get  the  information  from  the  Indians  first-hand,  without 
employing  an  interpreter,  who  may  mislead  him.  Furthermore,  the 
range  of  subjects  on  which  he  can  get  information  is  considerably 
increased,  because  the  limitations  of  the  linguistic  knowledge  of  the 
interpreter,  or  those  of  the  trade -language,  are  eliminated.  It 
would  seem,  therefore,  that  under  present  conditions  we  are  more  or 
less  compelled  to  rely  upon  an  extended  series  of  texts  as  the  safest 
means  of  obtaining  information  from  the  Indians.  A  general  review 
of  our  ethnographic  literature  shows  clearly  how  much  better  is  the 
information  obtained  by  observers  who  have  command  of  the  lan¬ 
guage,  and  who  are  on  terms  of  intimate  friendship  with  the  natives, 
than  that  obtained  through  the  medium  of  interpreters. 

The  best  material  we  possess  is  perhaps  contained  in  the  naive  out¬ 
pourings  of  the  Eskimo,  which  they  write  and  print  themselves,  and 
distribute  as  a  newspaper,  intended  to  inform  the  people  of  all  the 
events  that  are  of  interest.  These  used  to  contain  much  mytholog¬ 
ical  matter  and  much  that  related  to  the  mode  of  life  of  the  people. 
Other  material  of  similar  character  is  furnished  by  the  large  text 
collections  of  the  Ponca,  published  by  the  late  Janies  Owen  Dorsey; 
although  many  of  these  are  influenced  by  the  changed  conditions 
under  which  the  people  now  live.  Some  older  records  on  the  Iro¬ 
quois,  written  by  prominent  members  of  the  tribe,  also  deserve  atten¬ 
tion;  and  among  the  most  recent  literature  the  descriptions  of  the 
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Sauk  and  Fox  by  Dr.  William  Jones  are  remarkable  on  account  of  the 
thorough  understanding  that  the  author  has  reached,  owing  to  his 
mastery  of  the  language.  Similar  in  character,  although  rendered 
entirely  in  English,  are  the  observations  of  Mr.  James  Teit  on  the 
Thompson  Indians. 

In  some  cases  it  has  been  possible  to  interest  educated  natives  in 
the  study  of  their  own  tribes  and  to  induce  them  to  write  down  in 
their  own  language  their  observations.  These,  also,  are  much  superior 
to  English  records,  in  which  the  natives  are  generally  hampered  by 
the  lack  of  mastery  of  the  foreign  language. 

While  in  all  these  cases  a  collector  thoroughly  familiar  with  the 
Indian  language  and  with  English  might  give  us  the  results  of  his 
studies  without  using  the  native  language  in  his  publications,  this  is 
quite  indispensable  when  we  try  to  investigate  the  deeper  problems 
of  ethnology.  A  few  examples  will  show  clearly  what  is  meant. 
When  the  question  arises,  for  instance,  of  investigating  the  poetry  of 
the  Indians,  no  translation  can  possibly  be  considered  as  an  adequate 
substitute  for  the  original.  The  form  of  rhythm,  the  treatment  of  the 
language,  the  adjustment  of  text  to  music,  the  imagery,  the  use 
of  metaphors,  and  all  the  numerous  problems  involved  in  any  thorough 
investigation  of  the  style  of  poetry,  can  be  interpreted  only  by  the 
investigator  who  has  equal  command  of  the  ethnographical  traits  of 
the  tribe  and  of  their  language.  The  same  is  true  in  the  investigation 
of  rituals,  with  their  set,  more  or  less  poetic  phrases,  or  in  the  investiga¬ 
tion  of  prayers  and  incantations.  The  oratory  of  the  Indians,  a  sub¬ 
ject  that  has  received  much  attention  by  ethnologists,  is  not  ade¬ 
quately  known,  because  only  a  very  few  speeches  have  been  handed 
down  in  the  original.  Here,  also,  an  accurate  investigation  of  the 
method  of  composition  and  of  the  devices  used  to  reach  oratorical 
effect,  requires  the  preservation  of  speeches  as  rendered  in  the  original 
language. 

There  are  also  numerous  other  features  of  the  life  of  the  Indians 
which  cannot  be  adequately  presented  without  linguistic  investigation. 
To  these  belong,  for  instance,  the  discussion  of  personal,  tribal,  and 
local  names.  The  translations  of  Indian  names  which  are  popularly 
known — like  Sitting-Bull,  Afraid-Of-IIis-Horse,  etc. — indicate  that 
names  possess  a  deeper  significance.  The  translations,  however,  are 
so  difficult  that  a  thorough  linguistic  knowledge  is  required  in  order 
to  explain  the  significance  adequately. 
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In  all  the  subjects  mentioned  heretofore,  a  knowledge  of  Indian 
languages  serves  as  an  important  adjunct  to  a  full  understanding  of 
the  customs  and  beliefs  of  the  people  whom  we  are  studying.  But 
in  all  these  cases  the  service  which  language  lends  us  is  first  of  all  a 
practical  one — a  means  to  a  clearer  understanding  of  ethnological 
phenomena  which  in  themselves  have  nothing  to  do  with  linguistic 
problems. 

Theoretical  Importance  of  Linguistic  Studies 
Language  a  Part  of  Ethnological  Phenomena  in  General 

It  seems,  however,  that  a  theoretical  study  of  Indian  languages  is 
not  less  important  than  a  practical  knowledge  of  them;  that  the  purely 
linguistic  inquiry  is  part  and  parcel  of  a  thorough  investigation 
of  the  psychology  of  the  peoples  of  the  world.  If  ethnology  is  under¬ 
stood  as  the  science  dealing  with  the  mental  phenomena  of  the  life  of 
the  peoples  of  the  world,  human  language,  one  of  the  most  important 
manifestations  of  mental  life,  would  seem  to  belong  naturally  to  the 
field  of  work  of  ethnology,  unless  special  reasons  can  be  adduced  why 
it  should  not  be  so  considered.  It  is  true  that  a  practical  reason  of  this 
kind  exists,  namely,  the  specialization  which  has  taken  place  in  the 
methods  of  philological  research,  which  has  progressed  to  such  an 
extent  that  philology  and  comparative  linguistics  are  sciences  which 
require  the  utmost  attention,  and  do  not  allow  the  student  to  devote 
much  of  his  time  to  other  fields  that  require  different  methods  of 
study.  This,  however,  is  no  reason  for  believing  that  the  results  of 
linguistic  inquiry  are  unimportant  to  the  ethnologist.  There  are  other 
fields  of  ethnological  investigation  which  have  come  to  be  more  or 
less  specialized,  and  which  require  for  their  successful  treatment 
peculiar  specialization.  This  is  true,  for  instance,  of  the  study  of 
primitive  music,  of  primitive  art,  and,  to  a  certain  extent,  of  primitive 
law.  Nevertheless,  these  subjects  continue  to  form  an  important 
part  of  ethnological  science. 

If  the  phenomena  of  human  speech  seem  to  form  in  a  way  a  sub¬ 
ject  by  itself,  this  is  perhaps  largely  due  to  the  fact  that  the  laws  of 
language  remain  entirely  unknown  to  the  speakers,  that  linguistic 
phenomena  never  rise  into  the  consciousness  of  primitive  man,  while 
all  other  ethnological  phenomena  are  more  or  less  clearly  subjects  of 
conscious  thought. 
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The  question  of  the  relation  of  linguistic  phenomena  to  ethno¬ 
logical  phenomena,  in  the  narrower  sense  of  the  term,  deserves, 
therefore,  special  discussion. 

Language  and  Thought 

First  of  all,  it  may  be  well  to  discuss  the  relation  between  language 
and  thought.  It  has  been  claimed  that  the  conciseness  and  clearness 
of  thought  of  a  people  depend  to  a  great  extent  upon  their  language. 
The  ease  with  which  in  our  modern  European  languages  we  express 
wide  abstract  ideas  by  a  single  term,  and  the  facility  with  which 
wide  generalizations  are  cast  into  the  frame  of  a  simple  sentence,  have 
been  claimed  to  be  one  of  the  fundamental  conditions  of  the  clearness 
of  our  concepts,  the  logical  force  of  our  thought,  and  the  precision  with 
which  we  eliminate  in  our  thoughts  irrelevant  details.  Apparently  this 
view  has  much  in  its  favor.  When  we  compare  modern  English  with 
some  of  those  Indian  languages  which  are  most  concrete  in  their  forma¬ 
tive  expression,  the  contrast  is  striking.  When  we  say  The  eye 
is  the  organ  of  sight,  the  Indian  may  not  be  able  to  form  the  expres¬ 
sion  the  eye,  but  may  have  to  define  that  the  eye  of  a  person  or 
of  an  animal  is  meant.  Neither  may  the  Indian  be  able  to  generalize 
readily  the  abstract  idea  of  an  eye  as  the  representative  of  the  whole 
class  of  objects,  but  may  have  to  specialize  by  an  expression  like 
this  eye  here.  Neither  may  he  be  able  to  express  by  a  single  term 
the  idea  of  organ,  but  may  have  to  specify  it  by  an  expression 
like  instrument  of  seeing,  so  that  the  whole  sentence  might  assume 
a  form  like  An  indefinite  person's  eye  is  his  means  of  seeing.  Still,  it 
will  be  recognized  that  in  this  more  specific  form  the  general  idea 
may  be  well  expressed.  It  seems  very  questionable  in  how  far  the 
restriction  of  the  use  of  certain  grammatical  forms  can  really  be  con¬ 
ceived  as  a  hindrance  in  the  formulation  of  generalized  ideas.  It 
seems  much  more  likely  that  the  lack  of  these  forms  is  due  to  the 
lack  of  their  need.  Primitive  man,  when  conversing  with  his  fellow- 
man,  is  not  in  the  habit  of  discussing  abstract  ideas.  His  interests 
center  around  the  occupations  of  his  daily  life;  and  where  philo¬ 
sophic  problems  are  touched  upon,  they  appear  either  in  relation  to 
definite  individuals  or  in  the  more  or  less  anthropomorphic  forms  of 
religious  beliefs.  Discourses  on  qualities  without  connection  with 
the  object  to  which  the  qualities  belong,  or  of  activities  or  states 
disconnected  from  the  idea  of  the  actor  or  the  subject  being  in  a 
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certain  state,  will  hardly  occur  in  primitive  speech.  Thus  the  Indian 
will  not  speak  of  goodness  as  such,  although  he  may  very  well  speak 
of  the  goodness  of  a  person.  He  will  not  speak  of  a  state  of  bliss 
apart  from  the  person  who  is  in  such  a  state.  He  will  not  refer  to 
the  power  of  seeing  without  designating  an  individual  who  has  such 
power.  Thus  it  happens  that  in  languages  in  which  the  idea  of  pos¬ 
session  is  expressed  by  elements  subordinated  to  nouns,  all  abstract 
terms  appear  always  with  possessive  elements.  It  is,  however,  per¬ 
fectly  conceivable  that  an  Indian  trained  in  philosophic  thought 
would  proceed  to  free  the  underlying  nominal  forms  from  the  pos¬ 
sessive  elements,  and  thus  reach  abstract  forms  strictly  correspond¬ 
ing  to  the  abstract  forms  of  our  modern  languages.  I  have  made 
this  experiment,  for  instance,  with  the  Kwakiutl  language  of  Van¬ 
couver  Island,  in  which  no  abstract  term  ever  occurs  without  its 
possessive  elements.  After  some  discussion,  I  found  it  perfectly  easy 
to  develop  the  idea  of  the  abstract  term  in  the  mind  of  the  Indian, 
who  will  state  that  the  word  without  a  possessive  pronoun  gives  a 
sense,  although  it  is  not  used  idiomatically.  I  succeeded,  for  instance, 
in  this  manner,  in  isolating  the  terms  for  love  and  pity,  which  ordi¬ 
narily  occur  only  in  possessive  forms,  like  his  love  for  Mm  or  my  pity 
for  you.  That  this  view  is  correct  may  also  be  observed  in  languages 
in  which  posse&sive  elements  appear  as  independent  forms,  as,  for 
instance,  in  the  Siouan  languages.  In  these,  pure  abstract  terms 
are  quite  common. 

There  is  also  evidence  that  other  specializing  elements,  which  are 
so  characteristic  of  many  Indian  languages,  may  be  dispensed  with 
when,  for  one  reason  or  another,  it  seems  desirable  to  generalize  a 
term.  To  use  the  example  of  the  Kwakiutl  language,  the  idea  to 
be  seated  is  almost  always  expressed  with  an  inseparable  suffix 
expressing  the  place  in  which  a  person  is  seated,  as  seated  on  the 
floor  of  the  house,  on  the  ground,  on  the  beach,  on  a  pile  of  things, 
or  on  a  round  thing,  etc.  When,  however,  for  some  reason,  the 
dea  of  the  state  of  sitting  is  to  be  emphasized,  a  form  may  be 
used  which  expresses  simply  being  in  a  sitting  posture.  In  this 
case,  also,  the  device  for  generalized  expression  is  present,  but  the 
opportunity  for  its  application  arises  seldom,  or  perhaps  never.  I 
think  what  is  true  in  these  cases  is  true  of  the  structure  of  even  sin¬ 
gle  language.  The  fact  that  generalized  forms  of  expression  are  not 
44877— Bull.  40,  pt  1—10 - 5 
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used  does  not  prove  inability  to  form  them,  but  it  merely  proves 
that  the  mode  of  life  of  the  people  is  such  that  they  are  not  required; 
that  they  would,  however,  develop  just  as  soon  as  needed. 

This  point  of  view  is  also  corroborated  by  a  study  of  the  numeral 
systems  of  primitive  languages.  As  is  well  known,  many  languages 
exist  in  which  the  numerals  do  not  exceed  two  or  three.  It  has 
been  inferred  from  this  that  the  people  speaking  these  languages 
are  not  capable  of  forming  the  concept  of  higher  numbers.  I  think 
this  interpretation  of  the  existing  conditions  is  quite  erroneous.  Peo¬ 
ple  like  the  South  American  Indians  (among  whom  these  defective 
numeral  systems  are  found) ,  or  like  the  Eskimo  (whose  old  system  of 
numbers  probably  did  not  exceed  ten),  are  presumably  not  in  need  of 
higher  numerical  expressions,  because  there  are  not  many  objects 
that  they  have  to  count.  On  the  other  hand,  just  as  soon  as  these 
same  people  find  themselves  in  contact  with  civilization,  and  when 
they  acquire  standards  of  value  that  have  to  be  counted,  they  adopt 
with  perfect  ease  higher  numerals  from  other  languages  and  develop 
a  more  or  less  perfect  system  of  counting.  This  does  not  mean  that 
every  individual  who  in  the  course  of  his  life  has  never  made  use  of 
higher  numerals  would  acquire  more  complex  systems  readily,  but 
the  tribe  as  a  whole  seems  always  to  be  capable  of  adjusting  itself  to 
the  needs  of  counting.  It  must  be  borne  in  mind  that  counting  does 
not  become  necessary  until  objects  are  considered  in  such  generalized 
form  that  their  individualities  are  entirely  lost  sight  of.  For  this 
reason  it  is  possible  that  even  a  person  who  has  a  flock  of  domesti¬ 
cated  animals  may  know  them  by  name  and  by  their  characteristics 
without  ever  desiring  to  count  them.  Members  of  a  war  expedition 
may  be  known  by  name  and  may  not  be  counted.  In  short,  there 
is  no  proof  that  the  lack  of  the  use  of  numerals  is  in  any  way  con¬ 
nected  with  the  inability  to  form  the  concepts  of  higher  numbers. 

If  we  want  to  form  a  correct  judgment  of  the  influence  that  lan¬ 
guage  exerts  over  thought,  we  ought  to  bear  in  mind  that  our  Euro¬ 
pean  languages  as  found  at  the  present  time  have  been  moulded  to  a 
great  extent  by  the  abstract  thought  of  philosophers.  Terms  like 
essence  and  existence,  many  of  which  are  now  commonly  used,  are 
by  origin  artificial  devices  for  expressing  the  results  of  abstract 
thought.  In  this  they  would  resemble  the  artificial,  unidiomatic 
abstract  terms  that  may  be  formed  in  primitive  languages. 
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Thus  it  would  seem  that  the  obstacles  to  generalized  thought  inher¬ 
ent  in  the  form  of  a  language  are  of  minor  importance  only,  and  that 
presumably  the  language  alone  would  not  prevent  a  people  from 
advancing  to  more  generalized  forms  of  thinking  if  the  general  state 
of  their  culture  should  require  expression  of  such  thought;  that  under 
these  conditions  the  language  would  be  moulded  rather  by  the  cultural 
state.  It  does  not  seem  likely,  therefore,  that  there  is  any  direct  rela¬ 
tion  between  the  culture  of  a  tribe  and  the  language  they  speak, 
except  in  so  far  as  the  form  of  the  language  will  be  moulded  by  the 
state  of  culture,  but  not  in  so  far  as  a  certain  state  of  culture  is 
conditioned  by  morphological  traits  of  the  language. 

Unconscious  Character  of  Linguistic  Phenomena 

Of  greater  positive  importance  is  the  question  of  the  relation  of  the 
unconscious  character  of  linguistic  phenomena  to  the  more  conscious 
ethnological  phenomena.  It  seems  to  my  mind  that  this  contrast  is 
only  apparent,  and  that  the  very  fact  of  the  unconsciousness  of  lin¬ 
guistic  processes  helps  us  to  gain  a  clearer  understanding  of  the  ethno¬ 
logical  phenomena,  a  point  the  importance  of  which  can  not  be  under¬ 
rated.  It  has  been  mentioned  before  that  in  all  languages  certain 
classifications  of  concepts  occur.  To  mention  only  a  few:  we  find 
objects  classified  according  to  sex,  or  as  animate  and  inanimate,  or 
according  to  form.  We  find  actions  determined  according  to  time 
and  place,  etc.  The  behavior  of  primitive  man  makes  it  perfectly  clear 
that  all  these  concepts,  although  they  are  in  constant  use,  have  never 
risen  into  consciousness,  and  that  consequently  their  origin  must  be 
sought,  not  in  rational,  but  in  entirely  unconscious,  we  may  perhaps 
say  instinctive,  processes  of  the  mind.  They  must  be  due  to  a  group¬ 
ing  of  sense-impressions  and  of  concepts  which  is  not  in  any  sense  of 
the  term  voluntary,  but  which  develops  from  quite  different  psycholog¬ 
ical  causes.  It  would  seem  that  the  essential  difference  between  lin¬ 
guistic  phenomena  and  other  ethnological  phenomena  is,  that  the  lin¬ 
guistic  classifications  never  rise  into  consciousness,  while  in  other 
ethnological  phenomena,  although  the  same  unconscious  origin  pre- 
Vails,  these  often  rise  into  consciousness,  and  thus  give  rise  to  secondary 
reasoning  and  to  re-interpretations.  It  would,  for  instance,  seem 
very  plausible  that  the  fundamental  religious  notions — like  the  idea  of 
the  voluntary  power  of  inanimate  objects,  or  of  the  anthropomorphic 
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character  of  animals,  or  of  the  existence  of  powers  that  are  superior  to 
the  mental  and  physical  powers  of  man — are  in  their  origin  just  as 
little  conscious  as  are  the  fundamental  ideas  of  language.  While,  how¬ 
ever,  the  use  of  language  is  so  automatic  that  the  opportunity  never 
arises  for  the  fundamental  notions  to  emerge  into  consciousness, 
this  happens  very  frequently  in  all  phenomena  relating  to  religion. 
It  would  seem  that  there  is  no  tribe  in  the  world  in  which  the  religious 
activities  have  not  come  to  be  a  subject  of  thought.  While  the  reli¬ 
gious  activities  may  have  been  performed  before  the  reason  for  per¬ 
forming  them  had  become  a  subject  of  thought,  they  attained  at  an 
early  time  such  importance  that  man  asked  himself  the  reason  why 
he  performed  these  actions.  With  this  moment  speculation  in  regard 
to  religous  activities  arose,  and  the  whole  series  of  secondary  explana¬ 
tions  which  form  so  vast  a  field  of  ethnological  phenomena  came  into 
existence. 

It  is  difficult  to  give  a  definite  proof  of  the  unconscious  origin  of 
ethnic  phenomena,  because  so  many  of  them  are,  or  have  come  to  be, 
subjects  of  thought.  The  best  evidence  that  can  be  given  for  their 
unconscious  origin  must  be  taken  from  our  own  experience,  and  I  think 
it  is  not  difficult  to  show  that  certain  groups  of  our  activities,  what¬ 
ever  the  history  of  their  earlier  development  may  have  been,  develop 
at  present  in  each  individual  and  in  the  whole  people  entirely  sub-con- 
sciously,  and  nevertheless  are  most  potent  in  the  formation  of  our  opin¬ 
ions  and  actions.  Simple  examples  of  this  kind  are  actions  which  we 
consider  as  proper  and  improper,  and  which  may  be  found  in  great 
numbers  in  what  we  call  good  manners.  Thus  table  manners,  which 
on  the  whole  are  impressed  vigorously  upon  the  child  while  it  is 
still  young,  have  a  very  fixed  form.  Smacking  of  the  lips  and  bringing 
the  plate  up  to  the  mouth  would  not  be  tolerated,  although  no  esthetic 
or  other  reason  could  be  given  for  their  rigid  exclusion;  and  it  is 
instructive  to  know  that  among  a  tribe  like  the  Omaha  it  is  considered 
as  bad  taste,  when  invited  to  eat,  not  to  smack  one’s  lips,  because 
this  is  a  sign  of  appreciation  of  the  meal.  I  think  it  will  readily  be 
recognized  that  the  simple  fact  that  these  habits  are  customary,  while 
others  are  not,  is  sufficient  reason  for  eliminating  those  acts  that  are? 
not  customary,  and  that  the  idea  of  propriety  simply  arises  from  the 
continuity  and  automatic  repetition  of  these  acts,  which  brings 
about  the  notion  that  manners  contrary  to  custom  are  unusual,  ana 
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therefore  not  the  proper  manners.  It  may  be  observed  in  this 
connection  that  bad  manners  are  always  accompanied  by  rather 
intense  feelings  of  displeasure,  the  psychological  reason  for  which  can 
be  found  only  in  the  fact  that  the  actions  in  question  are  contrary  to 
those  which  have  become  habitual.  It  is  fairly  evident  that  in  our 
table  manners  this  strong  feeling  of  propriety  is  associated  with 
the  familiar  modes  of  eating.  When  a  new  kind  of  food  is  presented, 
the  proper  manner  of  eating  which  is  not  known,  practically  any 
habit  that  is  not  in  absolute  conflict  with  the  common  habits  may 
readily  establish  itself. 

The  example  of  table  manners  gives  also  a  fairly  good  instance 
of  secondary  explanation.  It  is  not  customary  to  bring  the  knife 
to  the  mouth,  and  very  readily  the  feeling  arises,  that  the  knife  is  not 
used  in  this  manner  because  in  eating  thus  one  would  easily  cut  the 
lips.  The  lateness  of  the  invention  of  the  fork,  and  the  fact  that 
in  many  countries  dull  knives  are  used  and  that  a  similar  danger 
exists  of  pricking  the  tongue  or  the  lips  with  the  sharp-pointed  steel 
fork  which  is  commonly  used  in  Europe,  show  readily  that  this  expla¬ 
nation  is  only  a  secondary  rationalistic  attempt  to  explain  a  custom 
that  otherwise  would  remain  unexplained. 

If  we  are  to  draw  a  parallel  to  linguistic  phenomena  in  this  case, 
it  would  appear  that  the  grouping  of  a  number  of  unrelated  actions 
in  one  group,  for  the  reason  that  they  cause  a  feeling  of  disgust, 
is  brought  about  without  any  reasoning,  and  still  sets  off  these 
actions  clearly  and  definitely  in  a  group  by  themselves. 

On  account  of  the  importance  of  this  question,  it  seems  desirable 
to  give  another  example,  and  one  that  seems  to  be  more  deeply 
seated  than  the  one  given  before.  A  case  of  this  kind  is  presented  in 
the  group  of  acts  which  we  characterize  as  modest.  It  requires 
very  little  thought  to  see  that,  while  the  feelings  of  modesty  are 
fundamental,  the  particular  acts  which  are  considered  modest  or 
immodest  show  immense  variation,  and  are  determined  entirely 
by  habits  that  develop  unconsciously  so  far  as  their  relation  to 
modesty  is  concerned,  and  which  may  have  their  ultimate  origin 
in  causes  of  an  entirely  different  character.  A  study  of  the  history 
of  costume  proves  at  once  that  at  different  times  and  in  different 
parts  of  the  world  it  has  been  considered  immodest  to  bare  certain 
parts  of  the  body.  What  parts  of  the  body  these  are,  is  to  a  great 
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extent  a  matter  of  accident.  Even  at  the  present  time,  and  within 
a  rather  narrow  range,  great  variations  in  this  respect  may  be  found. 
Examples  are  the  use  of  the  veil  in  Turkey,  the  more  or  less  rigid 
use  of  the  glove  in  our  own  society,  and  the  difference  between  street 
costume  and  evening  dress.  A  lady  in  full  evening  dress  in  a  street¬ 
car,  during  the  daytime,  would  hardly  appear  in  place. 

We  all  are  at  once  conscious  of  the  intensity  of  these  feelings  of 
modesty,  and  of  the  extreme  repugnance  of  the  individual  to  any  act 
that  goes  counter  to  the  customary  concepts  of  modesty.  In  a 
number  of  cases  the  origin  of  a  costume  can  readily  be  traced,  and 
in  its  development  no  considerations  of  modesty  exert  any  influence. 
It  is  therefore  evident  that  in  this  respect  the  grouping-together 
of  certain  customs  again  develops  entirely  unconsciously,  but  that, 
nevertheless,  they  stand  out  as  a  group  set  apart  from  others  with 
great  clearness  as  soon  as  our  attention  is  directed  toward  the  feel- 
ings  of  modesty. 

To  draw  a  parallel  again  between  this  ethnological  phenomenon 
and  linguistic  phenomena,  it  would  seem  that  the  common  feature 
of  both  is  the  grouping-together  of  a  considerable  number  of  activi¬ 
ties  under  the  form  of  a  single  idea,  without  the  necessity  of  this 
idea  itself  entering  into  consciousness.  The  difference,  again,  would 
lie  in  the  fact  that  the  idea  of  modesty  is  easily  isolated  from  other 
concepts,  and  that  then  secondary  explanations  are  given  of  what 
is  considered  modest  and  what  not.  I  believe  that  the  unconscious 
formation  of  these  categories  is  one  of  the  fundamental  traits  of  ethnic 
life,  and  that  it  even  manifests  itself  in  many  of  its  more  complex 
aspects;  that  many  of  our  religious  views  and  activities,  of  our  eth¬ 
ical  concepts,  and  even  our  scientific  views,  which  are  apparently 
based  entirely  on  conscious  reasoning,  are  affected  by  this  tendency 
of  distinct  activities  to  associate  themselves  under  the  influence  of 
strong  emotions.  It  has  been  recognized  before  that  this  is  one  of 
the  fundamental  causes  of  error  and  of  the  diversity  of  opinion. 

It  seems  necessary  to  dwell  upon  the  analogy  of  ethnology  and 
language  in  this  respect,  because,  if  we  adopt  this  point  of  view, 
language  seems  to  be  one  of  the  most  instructive  fields  of  inquiry  in 
an  investigation  of  the  formation  of  the  fundamental  ethnic  ideas. 
The  great  advantage  that  linguistics  offer  in  this  respect  is  the  fact 
that,  on  the  whole,  the  categories  which  are  formed  always  remain 
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unconscious,  and  that  for  this  reason  the  processes  which  lead  to 
their  formation  can  be  followed  without  the  misleading  and  dis¬ 
turbing  factors  of  secondary  explanations,  which  are  so  common  in 
ethnology,  so  much  so  that  they  generally  obscure  the  real  history 
of  the  development  of  ideas  entirely. 

Cases  are  rare  in  which  a  people  have  begun  to  speculate  about 
linguistic  categories,  and  these  speculations  are  almost  always  so 
clearly  affected  by  the  faulty  reasoning  that  has  led  to  secondary 
explanations,  that  they  are  readily  recognized  as  such,  and  can  not 
disturb  the  clear  view  of  the  history  of  linguistic  processes.  In 
America  we  find  this  tendency,  for  instance,  among  the  Pawnee,  who 
seem  to  have  been  led  to  several  of  their  religious  opinions  by  lin¬ 
guistic  similarities.  Incidentally  such  cases  occur  also  in  other 
languages,  as,  for  instance,  in  Chinook  mythology,  where  the  Culture 
Hero  discovers  a  man  in  a  canoe  who  obtains  fish  by  dancing,  and 
tells  him  that  he  must  not  do  so,  but  must  catch  fish  with  the  net, 
a  tale  which  is  entirely  based  on  the  identity  of  the  two  words  for 
dancing ,  and  catching  with  a  net.  These  are  cases  which  show  that 
Max  Midler’s  theory  of  the  influence  of  etymology  upon  religious 
concepts  explains  some  of  the  religious  phenomena,  although,  of 
course,  it  can  be  held  to  account  for  only  a  very  small  portion. 

Judging  the  importance  of  linguistic  studies  from  this  point  of 
view,  it  seems  well  worth  while  to  subject  the  whole  range  of  lin¬ 
guistic  concepts  to  a  searching  analysis,  and  to  seek  in  the  peculiari¬ 
ties  of  the  grouping  of  ideas  in  different  languages  an  important 
characteristic  in  the  history  of  the  mental  development  of  the  various 
branches  of  mankind.  From  this  point  of  view,  the  occurrence  of 
the  most  fundamental  grammatical  concepts  in  all  languages  must 
be  considered  as  proof  of  the  unity  of  fundamental  psychological 
processes.  The  characteristic  groupings  of  concepts  in  Ameri¬ 
can  languages  will  be  treated  more  fully  in  the  discussion  of  the 
single  linguistic  stocks.  The  ethnological  significance  of  these 
studies  lies  in  the  clear  definition  of  the  groupings  of  ideas  which  are 
brought  out  by  the  objective  study  of  language. 

There  is  still  another  theoretical  aspect  that  deserves  special 
attention.  When  we  try  to  think  at  all  clearly,  we  think,  on  the 
whole,  in  words;  and  it  is  well  known  that,  even  in  the  advance¬ 
ment  of  science,  inaccuracy  of  vocabulary  has  often  been  a  stumbling- 
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block  which  has  made  it  difficult  to  reach  accurate  conclusions.  The 
same  words  may  be  used  with  different  significance,  and  by  assum¬ 
ing  the  word  to  have  the  same  significance  always,  erroneous  con¬ 
clusions  may  be  reached.  It  may  also  be  that  the  word  expresses 
only  part  of  an  idea,  so  that  owing  to  its  use  the  full  range  of  the 
subject-matter  discussed  may  not  be  recognized.  In  the  same  man¬ 
ner  the  words  may  be  too  wide  in  their  significance,  including  a 
number  of  distinct  ideas  the  differences  of  which  in  the  course  of  the 
development  of  the  language  were  not  recognized.  Furthermore,  we 
find  that,  among  more  primitive  tribes,  similarities  of  sound  are 
misunderstood,  and  that  ideas  expressed  by  similar  words  are  con¬ 
sidered  as  similar  or  identical,  and  that  descriptive  terms  are  mis¬ 
understood  as  expressing  an  identity,  or  at  least  close  relationship, 
between  the  object  described  and  the  group  of  ideas  contained  in 
the  description. 

All  these  traits  of  human  thought,  which  are  known  to  influence 
the  history  of  science  and  which  play  a  more  or  less  important  role 
in  the  general  history  of  civilization,  occur  with  equal  frequency  in 
the  thoughts  of  primitive  man.  It  will  be  sufficient  to  give  a  few 
examples  of  these  cases. 

One  of  the  most  common  cases  of  a  group  of  views  due  to  failure 
to  notice  that  the  same  word  may  signify  divers  objects,  is  that 
based  on  the  belief  of  the  identity  of  persons  bearing  the  same  name. 
Generally  the  interpretation  is  given  that  a  child  receives  the  name 
of  an  ancestor  because  he  is  believed  to  be  a  re-incarnation  of  the 
individuality  of  the  ancestor.  It  seems,  however,  much  more  likely 
that  this  is  not  the  real  reason  for  the  views  connected  with  this 
custom,  which  seems  due  to  the  fact  that  no  distinction  is  made 
between  the  name  and  the  personality  known  under  the  name.  The 
association  established  between  name  and  individual  is  so  close  that 
the  two  seem  almost  inseparable ;  and  when  a  name  is  mentioned,  not 
only  the  name  itself,  but  also  the  personality  of  its  bearer,  appears 
before  the  mind  of  the  speaker. 

Inferences  based  on  peculiar  forms  of  classification  of  ideas,  and 
due  to  the  fact  that  a  whole  group  of  distinct  ideas  are  expressed 
by  a  single  term,  occur  commonly  in  the  terms  of  relationship 
of  various  languages;  as,  for  instance,  in  our  term  uncle ,  which 
means  the  two  distinct  classes  of  father’s  brother  and  mother’s 
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brother.  Here,  also,  it  is  commonly  assumed  that  the  linguistic 
expression  is  a  secondary  reflex  of  the  customs  of  the  people;  but 
the  question  is  quite  open  in  how  far  the  one  phenomenon  is  the 
primary  one  and  the  other  the  secondary  one,  and  whether  the 
customs  of  the  people  have  not  rather  developed  from  the  uncon¬ 
sciously  developed  terminology. 

Cases  in  which  the  similarity  of  sound  of  words  is  reflected  in  the 
views  of  the  people  are  not  rare,  and  examples  of  these  have  been 
given  before  in  referring  to  Max  Muller’s  theory  of  the  origin  of 
religions. 

Finally,  a  few  examples  may  be  given  of  cases  in  which  the  use 
of  descriptive  terms  for  certain  concepts,  or  the  metaphorical  use 
of  terms,  has  led  to  peculiar  views  or  customs.  It  seems  plausible 
to  my  mind,  for  instance,  that  the  terms  of  relationship  by  which 
some  of  the  eastern  Indian  tribes  designate  one  another  were  origi¬ 
nally  nothing  but  a  metaphorical  use  of  these  terms,  and  that  the 
further  elaboration  of  the  social  relations  of  the  tribes  may  have 
been  largely  determined  by  transferring  the  ideas  accompanying  these 
terms  into  practice. 

More  convincing  are  examples  taken  from  the  use  of  metaphorical 
terms  in  poetry,  which,  in  rituals,  are  taken  literally,  and  are  made 
the  basis  of  certain  rites.  I  am  inclined  to  believe,  for  instance,  that 
the  frequently  occurring  image  of  the  devouring  of  wealth  has  a 
close  relation  to  the  detailed  form  of  the  winter  ritual  among  the 
Indians  of  the  North  Pacific  coast,  and  that  the  poetical  simile  in 
which  the  chief  is  called  the  support  of  the  sky  has  to  a  certain  extent 
been  taken  literally  in  the  elaboration  of  mythological  ideas. 

Thus  it  appears  that  from  practical,  as  well  as  from  theoretical, 
points  of  view,  the  study  of  language  must  be  considered  as  one  of 
the  most  important  branches  of  ethnological  study,  because,  on  the 
one  hand,  a  thorough  insight  into  ethnology  can  not  be  gained  with¬ 
out  practical  knowledge  of  language,  and,  on  the  other  hand,  the 
fundamental  concepts  illustrated  by  human  languages  are  not  dis¬ 
tinct  in  kind  from  ethnological  phenomena;  and  because,  further¬ 
more,  the  peculiar  characteristics  of  languages  are  clearly  reflected  in 
the  views  and  customs  of  the  peoples  of  the  world. 
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V.  CHARACTERISTICS  OF  AMERICAN  LANGUAGES 

In  older  treatises  of  the  languages  of  the  world,  languages  have 
often  been  classified  as  isolating,  agglutinating,  polysynthetic,  and 
inflecting  languages.  Chinese  is  generally  given  as  an  example  of  an 
isolating  language.  The  agglutinating  languages  are  represented  by 
the  Ural-Altaic  languages  of  northern  Asia;  polysynthetic  languages, 
by  the  languages  of  America;  and  inflecting  languages,  by  the  Indo- 
European  anti  Semitic  languages.  The  essential  traits  of  these  four 
groups  are:  That  in  the  first,  sentences  are  expressed  solely  by  the 
juxtaposition  of  unchangeable  elements;  in  the  agglutinating  lan¬ 
guages,  a  single  stem  is  modified  by  the  attachment  of  numerous 
formative  elements  which  modify  the  fundamental  idea  of  the  stem; 
in  polysynthetic  languages,  a  large  number  of  distinct  ideas  are 
amalgamated  by  grammatical  processes  and  form  a  single  word,  with¬ 
out  any  morphological  distinction  between  the  formal  elements  in 
the  sentence  and  the  contents  of  the  sentence;  and  in  the  inflecting 
languages,  on  the  other  hand,  a  sharp  distinction  is  made  between 
formal  elements  and  the  material  contents  of  the  sentence,  and  stems 
are  modified  solely  according  to  the  logical  forms  in  which  they  appear 
in  the  sentence. 

An  example  of  what  is  meant  by  polysynthesis  is  given,  for  instance, 
in  the  following  Eskimo  word :  tahusariartorumagaluarnerpd ?  do  you 

THINK  HE  REALLY  INTENDS  TO  GO  TO  LOOK  AFTER  IT?  ( tdkusar[pd ]  lie 
looks  after  it;  - iartor[poq ]  he  goes  to;  -uma[voq]  he  intends  to; 
-[ g]aluar[poq ]  he  does  so — but;  -ner[poq]  do  you  think  he — ;  -a, 
interrogation,  third  person.)  It  will  be  recognized  here,  that  there 
is  no  correspondence  between  the  suffixed  elements  of  the  funda¬ 
mental  stem  and  the  formal  elements  that  appear  in  the  Indo- 
European  languages,  but  that  a  great  variety  of  ideas  are  expressed 
by  the  long  series  of  suffixes.  Another  example  of  similar  kind  is 
the  Tsimshian  word  t-yuk-ligi-lo-d’ Ep-ddLEt  he  began  to  put  it 
down  somewhere  inside  ( t ,  lie;  yuk  to  begin;  ligi  somewhere;  lo  in; 
d' i:p  down;  dciL  to  put  down;  -t  it). 

American  languages  have  also  been  designated  as  incorporating 
languages,  by  which  is  meant  a  tendency  to  incorporate  the  object  of 
the  sentence,  either  nominal  or  pronominal,  in  the  verbal  expression. 
Examples  of  this  tendency  are  the  Mexican  ni-petla-t&iwa  i  make 
mats  ( petla-tl  mat);  or  the  Pawnee  tA-t-V tlca‘vnt  i  dig  dirt  ( Ia -  indie- 
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ative;  t-  I;  i'tkaru  dirt;  -pit  to  dig  [ rp  in  contact,  form  ‘w]) ;  or  the 
Oneida  g-nagla‘-sl-i-zak-s  i  search  for  a  village  ( g -  I;  -nagla1  to 
live;  -si-  abstract  noun;  -i-  verbal  character;  -zak  to  search;  -s 
continu  ative). 

A  more  thorough  knowledge  of  the  structure  of  many  American 
languages  shows  that  the  general  designation  of  all  these  languages  as 
polysynthetic  and  incorporating  is  not  tenable.  We  have  in  Amer¬ 
ica  a  sufficiently  large  number  of  cases  of  languages  in  which  the 
pronouns  are  not  incorporated,  but  joined  loosely  to  the  verb,  and 
we  also  have  numerous  languages  in  which  the  incorporation  of  many 
elements  into  a  single  word  hardly  occurs  at  all.  Among  the  lan¬ 
guages  treated  here,  the  Chinook  may  be  given  as  an  example  of 
lack  of  polysynthesis.  There  are  very  few,  if  any,  cases  in  which  a 
single  Chinook  word  expresses  an  extended  complex  of  ideas,  and  we 
notice  particularly  that  there  are  no  large  classes  of  ideas  which  are 
expressed  in  such  form  that  they  may  be  considered  as  subordinate. 
An  examination  of  the  structure  of  the  Chinook  grammar  will  show 
that  each  verbal  stem  appears  modified  only  by  pronominal  and  a  few 
adverbial  elements,  and  that  nouns  show  hardly  any  tendency  to 
incorporate  new  ideas  such  as  are  expressed  by  our  adjectives.  On 
the  other  hand,  the  Athapascan  and  the  Haida  and  Tlingit  may  be 
taken  as  examples  of  languages  which,  though  polysynthetic  in  the 
sense  here  described,  do  not  readily  incorporate  the  object,  but  treat 
both  pronominal  subject  and  pronominal  object  as  independent  ele¬ 
ments.  Among  the  languages  of  northern  North  America,  the  Iroquois 
alone  has  so  strong  a  tendency  to  incorporate  the  nominal  object  into 
the  verb,  and  at  the  same  time  to  modify  so  much  its  independent 
form,  that  it  can  be  considered  as  one  of  the  characteristic  languages 
that  incorporate  the  object.  To  a  lesser  extent  this  trait  belongs  also 
to  the  Tsimshian,  Kutenai,  and  Shoshone.  It  is  strongly  developed 
in  the  Caddoan  languages.  All  the  other  incorporating  languages 
treated  here,  like  the  Eskimo,  Algonquian,  and  Kwakiutl,  confine  them¬ 
selves  to  a  more  or  less  close  incorporation  of  the  pronominal  object. 
In  Shoshone,  the  incorporation  of  the  pronominal  object  and  of  the 
nominal  object  is  so  weak  that  it  is  almost  arbitrary  whether  we 
consider  these  forms  as  incorporated  or  not.  If  we  extend  our  view 
over  other  parts  of  America,  the  same  facts  appear  clearly,  and  it  is 
not  possible  to  consider  these  two  traits  as  characteristics  of  all 
American  languages. 
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On  the  other  hand,  there  are  certain  traits  that,  although  not  com¬ 
mon  to  all  American  languages,  are  at  least  frequent,  and  which  are 
not  less  characteristic  than  the  tendency  to  objective  incorporation 
and  to  polysynthesis.  The  most  important  of  these  is  the  tendency 
to  divide  the  verb  sharply  into  an  active  and  a  neutral  class,  one  of 
which  is  closely  related  to  the  possessive  forms  of  the  noun,  while  the 
other  is  treated  as  a  true  verb.  We  might  perhaps  say  that  American 
languages  have  a  strong  tendency  to  draw  the  dividing  line  between 
denominating  terms  and  predicative  terms,  nbt  in  the  same  way  that 
we  are  accustomed  to  do.  In  American  languages  many  of  our  predi¬ 
cative  terms  are  closely  related  to  nominal  terms,  most  frequently 
the  neutral  verbs  expressing  a  state,  like  to  sit,  to  stand.  These,  also, 
often  include  a  considerable  number  of  adjectives.  On  the  other  hand, 
terms  expressing  activities — like  to  sing,  to  eat,  to  Trill— are  treated  as 
true  predicative  terms.  The  differentiation  of  these  two  classes  is 
generally  expressed  by  the  occurrence  of  an  entirely  or  partially  sep¬ 
arated  set  of  pronouns  for  the  predicative  terms. 

Beyond  these  extremely  vague  points,  there  are  hardly  any  char¬ 
acteristics  that  are  common  to  many  American  languages.  A  number 
of  traits,  however,  may  be  enumerated  which  occur  with  considerable 
frequency  in  many  parts  of  America. 

The  phonetic  systems  of  American  languages  differ  very  consider¬ 
ably,  but  we  find  with  remarkable  frequency  a  peculiar  differentiation 
of  voiced  and  unvoiced  stops, — corresponding  to  our  b,  p;  d,  t;  g,  Jc, — 
which  differ  in  principle  from  the  classification  of  the  corresponding 
sounds  in  most  of  the  European  languages.  An  examination  of 
American  vocabularies  and  texts  shows  very  clearly  that  all  observers 
have  had  more  or  less  difficulty  in  differentiating  these  sounds.  Al¬ 
though  there  is  not  the  slightest  doubt  that  they  differ  in  character,  it 
would  seem  that  there  is  almost  everywhere  a  tendency  to  pronounce 
the  voiced  and  unvoiced  sounds  with  very  nearly  equal  stress  of  artic¬ 
ulation,  not  as  in  European  languages,  where  the  unvoiced  sound  is 
generally  pronounced  with  greater  stress.  This  equality  of  stress  of 
the  two  sounds  brings  it  about  that  their  differences  appear  rather 
slight.  On  the  other  hand,  there  are  frequently  sounds,  particularly 
in  the  languages  of  the  Pacific  coast,  in  which  a  stress  of  articulation 
is  used  which  is  considerably  greater  than  any  stresses  occurring  in 
the  languages  with  which  we  are  familiar.  These  sounds  are  generally  ! 
unvoiced;  but  a  high  air-pressure  in  the  oral  cavity  is  secured  by 
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closing  the  glottis  and  nares,  or  by  closing  the  posterior  part  of  the 
mouth  with  the  base  of  the  tohgue.  The  release  at  the  point  of 
articulation  lets  out  the  small  amount  of  strongly  compressed  air, 
and  the  subsequent  opening  of  glottis  and  nares  or  base  of  tongue 
produces  a  break  in  the  continuity  of  sound. 

We  find  also  with  particular  frequency  the  occurrence  of  a  number 
of  lingual  stops  corresponding  more  or  less  strictly  to  our  sounds 
which,  however,  are  more  finely  differentiated  than  our  k  sounds. 
Thus  the  velar  ~k,  which  is  so  characteristic  of  Semitic  languages, 
occurs  with  great  frequency  in  America.  On  the  other  hand,  the 
labio-dental  /  seems  to  be  rather  rare,  and  where  a  similar  sound 
occurs  it  is  often  the  bilabial  sound. 

The  same  may  be  said  of  the  r,  which  on  the  whole  is  a  rare  sound 
in  American  languages,  and  the  trill  of  which  is  almost  always  so 
weak  that  it  merges  into  the  d,  n,  l,  or  y,  as  the  case  may  be. 

On  the  whole,  the  system  of  consonants  of  American  languages  is 
well  developed,  particularly  owing  to  the  occurrence  of  the  three 
stresses  to  which  I  referred  before,  instead  of  the  two  with  which 
we  are  more  familiar.  In  some  groups  of  languages  we  have  also  a 
quite  distinct  set  of  stops  accompanied  by  full  breathing,  which  cor¬ 
respond  to  the  English  surds.  Furthermore,  a  peculiar  break,  pro¬ 
duced  by  closing  the  vocal  chords,  occurs  quite  commonly,  not  only 
in  connection  with  sonants,  but  also  following  or  preceding  vowels  or 
affricative  consonants.  This  intonation  is  sometimes  quite  audible, 
and  sometimes  merely  a  break  or  hiatus  in  the  continuity  of  pronun¬ 
ciation.  Sometimes  it  seems  related  to  the  pronunciation  of  a  voiced 
consonant  in  which  the  voicing  is  preceded  by  a  closure  of  the  vocal 
chords.  In  other  cases  it  seems  related  to  the  production  of  the 
great  stress  of  articulation  to  which  I  referred  before.  For  instance, 
in  a  strong  t  the  tongue  may  be  pressed  so  firmly  against  the  palate 
that  all  the  articulating  organs,  including  the  vocal  chords,  take  part 
in  the  tension,  and  that  the  sudden  expulsion  of  the  air  is  accom¬ 
panied  also  by  a  sudden  relaxation  of  the  vocal  chords,  so  that  for 
this  reason  the  strong,  exploded  sound  appears  to  be  accompanied 
by  an  intonation  of  the  vocal  chords. 

As  stated  before,  these  traits  are  not  by  any  means  common  to  all 
American  languages,  but  they  are  sufficiently  frequent  to  deserve 
mention  in  a  generalized  discussion  of  the  subject. 

On  the  other  hand,  there  are  languages  which  are  exceedingly  defi¬ 
cient  in  their  phonetic  system.  Among  these  may  be  mentioned,  for 
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instance,  the  Iroquois,  which  possesses  not  a  single  true  labial  conso¬ 
nant;  or  the  Haida,  in  which  the  labials  are  confined  to  a  few 
sounds,  which  are  rather  rare. 

The  vocalic  systems  .of  the  northern  languages  seem  peculiarly 
uncertain.  The  cases  are  very  numerous  in  which  obscure  vowels 
occur,  which  are  evidently  related  to  fuller  vowels,  but  whose  affilia¬ 
tions  often  can  not  be  determined.  It  would  seem  that  in  the  south¬ 
ern  languages  these  weak  vowels  are  not  so  prominent.  We  also  find 
very  frequently  a  lack  of  clear  distinction  between  o  and  u  on  the 
one  hand,  and  e  and  i  on  the  other.  Although  the  variability  of 
vowels  in  some  of  the  languages  seems  beyond  doubt,  there  are  others 
in  which  the  vocalic  system  is  very  definite  and  in  which  distinctions 
are  expressed,  not  only  by  the  timbre  of  the  vowel,  but  also  by  its 
rising  or  falling  tone.  Among  these  may  be  mentioned  the  Pawnee 
and  the  Takelma.  The  Pawnee  seems  to  have  at  least  two  tones,  a 
sinking  tone  and  a  rising  tone,  while  in  Takelma  there  seem  to  be 
three  tones.  Nasalized  vowels  are  very  common  in  some  languages, 
and  entirely  absent  in  others.  This  nasalization  occurs  both  with 
open  lips  and  with  closed  lips.  An  example  of  the  latter  is  the  Iro¬ 
quois  um. 

It  is  not  possible  to  give  any  general  characterization  of  American 
languages  with  regard  to  the  grouping  of  sounds.  While  in  some 
languages  consonantic  clusters  of  incredible  complexity  are  formed, 
others  avoid  such  clusters  altogether.  There  is,  however,  a  habit  of 
pronunciation  which  deserves  attention,  and  which  is  found  very 
widely  distributed.  This  is  the  slurring  of  the  ends  of  words,  which 
is  sometimes  so  pronounced,  that,  in  an  attempt  to  write  the  words, 
the  terminations,  grammatical  or  other,  may  become  entirely  inaudi¬ 
ble.  The  simplest  form  in  which  this  tendency  expresses  itself  is  in 
the  suppression  of  terminal  consonants,  which  are  only  articulated, 
but  not  pronounced.  In  the  Nass  river  dialect  of  the  Tsimshian,  for 
instance,  the  terminal  n  of  the  word  gan  tree  is  indicated  by  the 
position  of  the  tongue,  but  is  entirely  inaudible,  unless  the  word  is 
followed  by  other  words  belonging  to  the  same  sentence.  In  that 
language  the  same  is  true  of  the  sounds  l  and  m.  Vowels  are 
suppressed  in  a  similar  manner  by  being  only  indicated  by  the  posi¬ 
tion  of  the  mouth,  without  being  articulated.  This  happens  fre¬ 
quently  to  the  u  following  a  Jc,  or  with  an  i  in  the  same  position. 
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Thus,  the  Kwakiutl  pronounce  wa'dEku.  If,  however,  another  vowel 
follows,  the  u  which  is  not  articulated  appears  as  a  w,  as  in  the  form 
wofdEkwa. 

The  slurring,  however,  extends  over  whole  syllables,  which  in  these 
cases  may  appear  highly  modified.  Thus,  in  the  Oneida  dialect  of 
the  Iroquois,  a  peculiar  l  sound  is  heard,  which  presumably  occurs 
only  in  such  slurred  syllables.  It  is  very  remarkable  that  the  Indi¬ 
ans  of  all  tribes  are  perfectly  conscious  of  the  phonetic  elements 
which  have  thus  been  suppressed,  and  can,  when  pressed  to  do  so, 
pronounce  the  words  with  their  full  endings. 

Another  trait  that  is  characteristic  of  many  American  languages, 
and  that  deserves  mention,  is  the  tendency  of  various  parts  of  the 
population  to  modify  the  pronunciation  of  sounds.  Thus  we  find 
that  among  some  Eskimo  tribes  the  men  pronounce  the  terminal  p,  t, 
1c,  and  q  distinctly,  while  the  women  always  transform  these  sounds 
into  m,  n,  n,  and  n.  In  some  dialects  the  men  have  also  adopted  this 
manner  of  pronouncing,  so  that  the  pronunciation  has  become  uni¬ 
form  again.  Such  mannerisms,  that  are  peculiar  to  certain  social 
groups,  are  of  course  not  entirely  foreign  to  us,  but  they  are  seldom 
developed  in  so  striking  a  manner  as  in  a  few  of  the  Indian 
languages. 

In  many  American  languages  we  find  highly  developed  laws  of 
euphony, — laws  by  which,  automatically,  one  sound  in  a  sentence 
requires  certain  other  sounds  either  to  precede  or  to  follow  it.  In  the 
majority  of  cases  these  laws  of  euphony  seem  to  act  forward  in  a  man¬ 
ner  that  may  be  compared  to  the  laws  of  vowel  harmony  in  the  Ural- 
Altaic  languages.  Particularly  remarkable  among  these  laws  is  the 
influence  of  the  o  upon  following  vowels,  which  occurs  in  a  few  lan¬ 
guages  of  the  Pacific  coast.  In  these,  the  vowels  following  an  o  in 
the  same  word  must,  under  certain  conditions,  be  transformed  into  o 
vowels,  or  at  least  be  modified  by  the  addition  of  a  w.  Quite  diller- 
ent  in  character  are  the  numerous  influences  of  contact  of  sounds, 
which  are  very  pronounced  in  the  Siouan  languages,  and  occur  again 
in  a  quite  different  form  in  the  Pawnee.  It  may  be  well  to  give  an 
example  of  these  also.  Thus,  in  Dakota,  words  ending  with  an  a  and 
followed  by  a  word  beginning  with  a  Jc  transform  the  former  into  e, 
the  latter  into  c.  In  Pawnee,  on  the  other  hand,  the  combination 
tr  is  always  transformed  into  an  h;  b  following  an  i  is  generally 
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changed  into  a  w;  rp  becomes  hw,  etc.  While  in  some  languages 
these  phonetic  changes  do  not  occupy  a  prominent  place,  they  are 
exceedingly  important  in  others.  They  correspond  in  a  way  to  the 
laws  of  euphony  of  Sanskrit. 

Just  as  much  variety  as  is  shown  in  phonetic  systems  is  found  in 
the  use  of  grammatical  devices.  In  discussing  the  definition  of  the 
word,  it  has  been  pointed  out  that  in  some  American  languages  the 
word-unit  seems  to  be  perfectly  clear  and  consistent,  while  in  others 
the  structure  of  the  sentence  would  seem  to  justify  us  in  considering 
it  as  composed  of  a  number  of  independent  elements  combined  by 
juxtaposition.  Thus,  languages  which  have  a  polysynthetic  char¬ 
acter  have  the  tendency  to  form  firmly  knit  word-units,  which  may  be 
predicative  sentences,  but  may  also  be  used  for  denominative  pur¬ 
poses.  For  example,  the  Chinook  may  say,  He  runs  into  the  water, 
and  may  designate  by  this  term  the  mink;  or  the  Hupa  may  say 
They  have  been  laid  together,  meaning  by  this  term  a  fire.  On  the 
other  hand,  there  are  innumerable  languages  in  America  in  which 
expressions  of  this  kind  are  entirely  impossible. 

In  forming  words  and  sentences,  affixes  are  used  extensively,  and 
we  find  prefixes,  as  well  as  suffixes  and  infixes.  It  is  not  absolutely 
certain  that  cases  occur  in  America  where  true  infixing  into  a  stem 
takes  place,  and  where  it  might  not  be  better  explained  as  an  insertion 
of  the  apparently  infixed  element  into  a  compound  stem,  or  as  due  to 
secondary  phonetic  phenomena,  like  those  of  metathesis;  but  in  the 
Siouan  languages  at  least,  infixion  in  bisyllabic  stems  that  are  appar¬ 
ently  simple  in  their  origin  occurs.  Otherwise,  suffixing  is,  on  the 
whole,  more  extensively  used  than  prefixing;  and  in  some  languages 
only  one  of  these  two  methods  is  used,  in  others  both.  There  are 
probably  no  languages  in  which  prefixing  alone  occurs. 

Change  of  stem  is  also  a  device  that  is  used  with  great  frequency. 
We  find  particularly  that  methods  of  reduplication  are  used  exten¬ 
sively.  Modifications  of  single  sounds  of  the  stem  occur  also,  and 
sometimes  in  peculiar  form.  Thus  we  have  cases,  as  in  Tsimshian, 
where  the  lengthening  of  a  vowel  indicates  plurality;  or,  as  in 
Algonquian,  where  modality  is  expressed  by  vocalic  modification; 
and,  as  in  Chinook,  where  diminutive  and  augmentative  are 
expressed  by  increasing  the  stress  of  consonants.  Sometimes  an 
exuberance  of  reduplicated  forms  is  found,  the  reduplicated  stem 
being  reduplicated  a  second  and  even  a  third  time.  On  the  other 
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hand,  we  find  numerous  languages  in  which  the  stem  is  entirely 
unchangeable,  excepting  so  far  as  it  may  be  subject  to  phonetic 
contact  phenomena. 

The  following  grammatical  sketches  have  been  contributed  by 
investigators,  each  of  whom  has  made  a  special  study  of  the  linguistic 
stock  of  which  he  treats.  The  attempt  has  been  made  to  adopt,  so 
far  as  feasible,  a  uniform  method  of  treatment,  without,  however, 
sacrificing  the  individual  conception  of  each  investigator. 

In  accordance  with  the  general  views  expressed  in  the  introductory 
chapters,  the  method  of  treatment  has  been  throughout  an  analytical 
one.  No  attempt  has  been  made  to  compare  the  forms  of  the  Indian 
grammars  with  the  grammars  of  English,  Latin,  or  even  among 
themselves;  but  in  each  case  the  psychological  groupings  which  are 
given  depend  entirely  upon  the  inner  form  of  each  language.  In 
other  words,  the  grammar  has  been  treated  as  though  an  intelligent 
Indian  was  going  to  develop  the  forms  of  his  own  thoughts  by  an 
analysis  of  his  own  form  of  speech. 

It  will  be  understood  that  the  results  of  this  analysis  can  not  be 
claimed  to  represent  the  fundamental  categories  from  which  the  pres¬ 
ent  form  of  each  language  has  developed.  There  is  not  the  slightest 
doubt  that,  in  all  Indian  languages,  processes  have  occurred  analogous 
to  those  processes  which  are  historically  known  and  to  which  the 
modern  forms  of  Indo-European  languages  owe  their  present  forms. 
Grammatical  categories  have  been  lost,  and  new  ones  have  developed. 
Even  a  hasty  comparison  of  the  dialects  of  various  American  lin¬ 
guistic  families  gives  ample  proof  that  similar  processes  have  taken 
place  here.  To  give  an  example,  we  find  that,  in  the  Ponca  dialect 
of  the  Siouan  languages,  nouns  are  classified  according  to  form,  and 
that  there  is  a  clear  formal  distinction  between  the  subject  and  the 
object  of  the  sentence.  These  important  features  have  disappeared 
entirely  in  the  Dakota  dialect  of  the  same  group  of  languages.  To 
give  another  example,  we  find  a  pronoijiinal  sex  gender  in  all  the  dia¬ 
lects  of  the  Salishan  stock  that  are  spoken  west  of  the  Coast  range  in 
the  states  of  Washington  and  in  British  Columbia,  while  in  the  dia¬ 
lects  of  the  interior  there  is  no  trace  of  gender.  On  the  other  hand, 
we  find  in  one  of  the  Salish  dialects  of  the  interior  the  occurrence  of  an 
exclusive  and  inclusive  form  of  the  pronoun,  which  is  absent  in  all  the 
other  dialects  of  the  same  stock.  We  have  no  information  on  the 
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history  of  American  languages,  and  the  study  of  dialects  has  not 
advanced  far  enough  to  permit  us  to  draw  far-reaching  inferences 
in  regard  to  this  subject.  It  is  therefore  impossible,  in  the  few  cases 
here  mentioned,  to  state  whether  the  occurrence  and  non-occurrence 
of  these  categories  are  due  to  a  loss  of  old  forms  in  the  one  dialect  or 
to  a  later  differentiation  in  the  other. 

Although,  therefore,  an  analytical  grammar  can  not  lay  any  claim 
to  present  a  history  of  the  development  of  grammatical  categories,  it 
is  valuable  as  a  presentation  of  the  present  state  of  grammatical  de¬ 
velopment  in  each  linguistic  group.  The  results  of  our  investigation 
must  be  sunplemented  at  a  later  time  by  a  thorough  analysis  and  com¬ 
parison  of  all  the  dialects  of  each  linguistic  stock. 

Owing  to  the  fundamental  differences  between  different  linguistic 
families,  it  has  seemed  advisable  to  develop  the  terminology  of  each 
independently  of  the  others,  and  to  seek  for  uniformity  only  in  cases 
where  it  can  be  obtained  without  artificially  stretching  the  definition 
of  terms.  It  is  planned  to  give  a  comparative  discussion  of  the 
languages  at  the  close  of  these  volumes,  when  reference  can  be  made 
to  the  published  sketches. 

So  far  as  our  present  knowledge  goes,  the  following  linguistic  fami¬ 
lies  may  be  distinguished  in  North  America  north  of  Mexico: 

1.  Eskimo  (arctic  coast). 

2.  Athapascan  (northwestern  interior,  Oregon,  California, 

Southwest) . 

3.  Tlingit  (coast  of  southern  Alaska). 

4.  Haida  (Queen  Charlotte  islands,  British  Columbia). 

5.  Salishan  (southern  British  Columbia  and  northern  Wash¬ 

ington)  . 

6.  Chemakum  (west  coast  of  Washington). 

7.  Wakashan  (Vancouver  island). 

8.  Algonquian  (region  south  of  Hudson  Bay  and  eastern  Wood¬ 

lands). 

9.  Beothuk  (Newfoundland). 

10.  Tsimshian  (northern  coast  of  British  Columbia). 

11.  Siouan  (northern  plains  west  of  Mississippi  and  North  Car¬ 

olina). 

12.  Iroquoian  (lower  Great  Lakes  and  North  Carolina). 

13.  Caddoan  (southern  part  of  plains  west  of  Mississippi). 

14.  Muskhogean  (southeastern  United  States). 

15.  Kiowa  (middle  Western  plains). 

16.  Shoshonean  (western  plateaus  of  United  States). 
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17. 

18. 

19. 

20. 
21. 
22. 

23. 

24. 

25. 

26. 

27. 

28. 

29. 

30. 

31. 

32. 

33. 

34. 

35. 

36. 

37. 

38. 

39. 

40. 

41. 

42. 

43. 

44. 

45. 

46. 

47. 

48. 

49. 

50. 

51. 

52. 

53. 

54. 

55. 


Kutenai  (southeastern  interior  of  British  Columbia). 

Pima  (Arizona  and  Sonora). 

Yuma  (Arizona  and  lower  California). 

Chinook  (lower  Columbia  river). 

Yakona  (Yaquina  bay). 

Kus  (coast  of  central  Oregon). 

Takelma  (Rogue  river,  Oregon). 

Kalapuya  (Willamette  valley,  Oregon). 

Waiilaptuan  (Cascade  range  east  of  Willamette,  Ore.). 
Klamath  (southeastern  interior  of  Oregon). 

Sahaptin  (interior  of  Oregon). 

Quoratean  (Klamath  river). 

Weitspekan  (lower  Klamath  river). 

Shasta  (northeast  interior  of  California). 

Wishok  (north  coast  of  California). 

Yana  (eastern  tributaries  of  upper  Sacramento  river,  Cali¬ 
fornia). 

Chimarico  (head  waters  of  Sacramento  river,  California). 
Wintun  (valley  of  Sacramento  river). 

Maidu  (east  of  Sacramento  river). 

Yuki  (north  of  Bay  of  San  Francisco). 

Porno  (coast  north  of  Bay  of  San  Francisco). 

Washo  (Lake  Washoe,  Nevada,  and  California). 
Moquelumnan  (east  of  lower  Tulare  river,  California). 
Yokuts  (southern  Tulare  river,  California). 

Costanoan  (south  of  Bay  of  San  Francisco,  California). 
Esselenian  (coast  of  southern  California). 

Salinan  (coast  of  southern  California). 

Chumashan  (coast  of  southern  California). 

Tanoan 

Zuni  (Pueblos  of  New  Mexico  and  Arizona). 

Keres 

Pakawan  (from  Cibolo  creek,  Texas,  into  the  state  of  Coa- 
huila,  Mexico). 

Karankawa  (coast  of  Gulf  of  Mexico  west  of  Atakapa). 
Tonkawa  (inland  from  preceding). 

Atakapa  (coast  of  Gulf  of  Mexico  west  of  Chitimacha). 
Chitimacha  (coast  of  Gulf  of  Mexico  west  of  Mississippi). 
Tunica  (coast  of  Gulf  of  Mexico  west  of  Mississippi) . 

Yuchi  (east  Georgia). 

Timuqua  (Florida). 


Of  these,  the  present  volume  contains  sketches  of  a  number  of 
languages  of  the  northern  group,  the  Athapascan,  Tlingit,  Haida, 
Tsimshian,  Kwakiutl,  Chinook,  Maidu,  Algonquian,  Siouan,  Eskimo. 
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§  1.  DISTRIBUTION  OF  THE  ATHAPASCAN  FAMILY 

The  Athapascan  stock  is  one  of  the  largest  and  most  widely  dis¬ 
tributed  families  of  speech  in  North  America.  Geographically  it 
consists  of  three  divisions,  the  northern,  the  Pacific  coast,  and  the 
southern. 

The  northern  division  1  occupies  much  of  the  northwestern  portion 
of  the  continent.  East  of  the  Rocky  mountains  the  southern  boundary 
is  the  Churchill  river  at  the  southeast,  and  the  watershed  between 
Athabasca  and  Peace  rivers  at  the  southwest.  South  of  them  are 
peoples  of  the  Algonquian  stock.  The  Eskimo  hold  a  narrow  strip  of 
continuous  coast-line  along  the  Arctic  ocean  and  Hudson  bay  to  the 
north  and  east.  West  of  the  Rocky  mountains  the  Athapascan  ter¬ 
ritory  begins  at  the  fifty-first  parallel  of  north  latitude,  and  includes 
all  of  the  country  except  the  coast  and  islands.  Only  near  the 
boundary  of  Alaska  and  British  Columbia  did  they  reach  the  coast. 
In  the  extreme  north  the  coast  is  in  the  possession  of  the  Eskimo. 
To  the  south  the  shore-lands  are  in  the  possession  of  the  Haida, 
Tlingit,  Tsimshian,  and  Wakashan.  Their  southern  neighbors  are 
members  of  the  Salishan  stock. 


'The  principal  works  which  treat  particularly  of  the  Athapascans  of  the  north  are  the  following: 
Sir  Alexander  Mackenzie.  Voyages  from  Montreal,  on  the  River  St.  Laurence,  through  the  Con¬ 
tinent  of  North  America,  to  the  Frozen  and  Pacific  Oceans:  in  the  Years  1789  and  1793. 

London,  1801. 

Sir  John  Richardson.  Arctic  Searching  Expedition:  a  Journal  of  a  Boat  Voyage  through  Ruperts 
Land  to  the  Arctic  Sea,  in  Search  of  the  Discovery  Ships  under  Command  of  Sir  John 

Franklin.  London,  1851. 

J.C.  E.  Buschmann.  Der  Athapaskische  Sprachstamm.  Kdnigliehe  Akad.der  II Iss.zu  Berlin,  Abhand- 
lungen  aus  dem  Jahre  1855,  144-319. 

Le  R.  P.  E.  Petitot.  Dictionaire  de  la  langue  D4n6-DindjiA  Paris,  1876. 

Rev.  Father  A.  G.  Morice.  The  Western  Dend,  their  Manners  and  Customs.  Proceedings  of  the 
Canadian  Institute ,  3d  ser.,  vii,  109-174.  Toronto,  1890. 

- .  The  D6ne  Languages.  Transactions  of  the  Canadian  Institute,  i,  170-212.  loronto,  1891. 

- .  The  History  of  the  Northern  Interior  of  British  Columbia.  Toronto,  1904. 
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The  Pacific  coast  division1  formerly  consisted  of  one  band  in  the 
interior  of  British  Columbia,  two  small  bands  in  the  state  of  Washing¬ 
ton,  and  many  villages  in  a  strip  of  nearly  continuous  territory  about 
four  hundred  miles  in  length,  beginning  at  the  Umpqua  river,  Oregon, 
and  extending  south  between  the  coast  and  coast  range  mountains  to 
the  head  waters  of  Eel  river  in  California.  At  the  Klamath  river 
their  territory  was  cut  through  at  one  point  by  the  Yurok  who  occu¬ 
pied  the  lower  portion  of  that  river  and  the  coast  southward  nearly 
to  the  mouth  of  Mad  river.  From  that  point  the  non- Athapascan 
Wiyot  extended  along  the  coast  a  little  south  of  the  mouth  of  Eel 
river.  These  villages  were  separated  in  many  cases  from  each  other 
by  low  but  rugged  mountains.  They  were  surrounded  by  the  small 
stocks  characteristic  of  the  region. 

The  southern  division2  occupies  a  very  large  area  in  the  Southwest, 
including  much  of  Arizona,  New  Mexico,  and  western  Texas,  and  ex¬ 
tending  to  some  distance  into  Mexico  proper.  The  people  form  three 
groups,  the  Lipan  in  the  East,  the  Navaho  south  of  the  San  Juan 
river  in  eastern  Arizona  and  western  New  Mexico,  and  the  various 
tribes  of  Apache  east  and  south  of  the  Navaho.  This  division  greatly 
exceeds  in  numbers  all  the  other  Athapascan  people.  Their  principal 
neighbors  were  the  Piman,  Shoshonean,  and  Pueblo  peoples. 

Wide  differences  in  physical  type  and  culture,  and  considerable 
changes  in  language,  make  it  certain  that  these  divisions  have  not 
been  separated  from  each  other  recently. 

In  the  Pacific  coast  division,  to  which  the  Hupa  belong,  are  at  least 
four  languages  mutually  unintelligible.  The  Umpqua  at  the  north 
seems  to  differ  widely  from  the  dialects  south  of  it,  both  in  its  pho¬ 
netic  character  and  its  vocabulary.  From  the  Umpqua  southward  to 
the  Yurok  country  on  the  Klamath  river  the  dialects  seem  to  shade 
into  one  another,  those  formerly  spoken  on  the  Coquille  river  and 

1  Publications  treating-  this  division  of  the  Athapascan  are: 

J.  Owen  Dorsey.  Indians  of  the  Siletz  Reservation,  Oregon.  American  Anthropologist,  n,  55-61. 

Washington,  1889.— The  Gentile  System  of  the  Siletz  Tribes.  Journal  of  American  Folk-Lore, 
in,  227-237.  Boston,  1890. 

Stephen  Powers.  The  Northern  California  Indians.  Overland  Monthly,  viii,  ix.  San  Francisco, 
1872-74. 

Pliny  Earle  Goddard.  Kato  Texts.  University  of  California  Publications,  American  Arehseology  and 
Ethnology,  v,  no.  3. 

2  The  published  material  concerning  this  division  is  mostly  restricted  to  the  Navaho,  and  has  been 
collected  by  one  author,  Dr.  Washington  Matthews.  The  more  important  of  his  works  are: 

The  Mountain  Chant:  a  Navajo  Ceremony.  Fifth  Annual  Report  of  the  Bureau  of  Ethnology ,  1887. 
Navaho  Legends.  Memoirs  of  the  American  Folk-Lore  Society,  v.  Boston,  1897. 

The  Night  Chant.  Memoirs  of  the  American  Museum  of  Natural  History,  vi.  New  York,  1902. 
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Galice  creek  being  the  most  distinct.  In  the  southern  portion  of  the 
area,  on  Eel  river  and  the  coast,  are  several  dialects  differing  much 
more  in  vocabulary  than  in  phonetics.  That  Indians  from  the  ex¬ 
tremes  of  this  territory  can  converse  in  their  respective  languages  is 
not  probable.  On  lower  Mattole  and  Bear  rivers  and  the  adjacent 
coast  a  very  distinct  dialect  was  spoken.  In  the  middle  of  this  Pacific 
coast  division  are  two  dialects  very  closely  connected.  One  of  them 
was  formerly  spoken  on  upper  Redwood  creek  and  middle  Mad  river  in 
Humboldt  county,  California;  and  the  other,  the  Hupa  of  which  this 
paper  treats,  on  the  lower  (northern)  portion  of  the  Trinity  river. 

The  villages  speaking  the  Hupa  dialect  have  for  neighbors,  to  the 
north  the  Yurok,  to  the  northeast  the  Karok,  to  the  east  the  Shasta, 
but  with  high  mountains  intervening,  to  the  south  the  Chimariko  and 
W intun,  and  to  the  west  the  Athapascans  of  Redwood  creek. 

Texts  of  myths,  tales,  and  medicine  formulas  collected  by  the  author 
were  published  by  the  University  of  California,1  upon  which,  as 
a  basis,  an  analytical  study  of  the  morphology  of  the  language  has 
been  made.2  A  preliminary  paper  describing  in  detail  the  individual 
sounds  of  the  language  and  illustrating  them  by  means  of  palatograms 
and  tracings  has  been  published.3  The  examples  given  in  the  follow¬ 
ing  grammatical  sketch  are  taken  from  the  collection  of  Hupa  texts 
published  by  the.  University  of  California.  The  figures  refer  to 
pages  and  lines. 

PHONETICS  (§§2-4) 

§  2.  Sounds 

Among  the  sounds  composing  the  Hupa  language,  consonantal  con¬ 
tinuants  predominate.  This  takes  from  the  speech  the  definiteness 
produced  by  a  predominance  of  stops,  and  the  musical  character  im¬ 
parted  by  full  clear  vowels  standing  alone  or  scantily  attended  by 
consonants  in  the  syllable. 

The  stops  are  entirely  lacking  in  one  of  the  most  important  series, 
the  labial.  Hupa  has  neither  p  nor  b.  The  latter  is  often  found  in 
many  of  the  other  Athapascan  dialects  of  the  Pacific  coast  division. 
In  Hupa  the  corresponding  words  have  vi  in  place  of  b.  rlhe  back 

'For  a  general  account  of  the  Hupa  villages  and  their  surroundings,  see  I’.  E.  Goddard,  Life  and 
Culture  of  the  Hupa.  University  of  California  Publications,  American  Archaeology  and  Ethnology  A, 

no.  1. — Hupa  Texts,  idem,  i,  no.  2. 

2 The  Morphology  of  the  Hupa  Language,  idem,  in. 

•The  Phonology  of  the  Hupa  Language. — Part  I,  idem,  v,  no.  1 
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series  are  represented  by  stops,  but  mostly  by  surds  only.  In  the 
dental  series  alone  is  the  sonant  frequent.  There  are  two  surds  of 
this  series,  one  quite  strongly  aspirated,  about  as  much  so  as  is 
English  t  in  a  stressed  syllable;  the  other,  followed  by  suction, 
probably  produced  b}^  glottal  action,  has  the  vowel  following  the 
explosion  of  the  consonant  in  about  half  the  time  it  does  in  the 
aspirated  t.  In  this  regard  it  lies  between  the  aspirated  t  and  d.  The 
unaccustomed  ear  usually  hears  it  as  d,  but  it  may  easily  be  distin¬ 
guished  from  that  sound  when  the  attention  is  directed  toward  its 
sonancy  which  begins  in  d  at  the  moment  of  release.  On  first  acquaint¬ 
ance  with  the  language  the  sonant  has  been  written  as  t  by  all  who 
have  attempted  its  notation.  After  more  practice  it  may  be  distin¬ 
guished  with  precision,  and  its  pronunciation  only  as  a  sonant  meets 
with  the  approval  of  the  native  speaker.  Of  the  palatal  series,  only 
the  anterior  palatals  are  employed  before  e  and  i  sounds.  When 
these  occur  before  «,  o ,  and  w,  a  well-defined  glide  is  heard,  which  has 
been  written  as  y.  The  posterior  palatal  series  is  articulated  just 
back  of  the  line  of  the  joining  of  the  soft  and  hard  palates.  That  there 
were  originally  three  or  more  representatives  of  this  series  is  probable. 
The  full  sonant  seems  to  have  become  w.  The  aspirated  surd  has 
become  a  continuant  spirant  a?.1  There  remain  two  sounds,  one  (k) 
that  has  the  sonancy  closely  following  the  release,  and  one  (k)  accom¬ 
panied  or  followed  by  suction  giving  it  a  sharp,  harsh  sound  usually 
designated  as  fortis.  The  velar  series  is  articulated  very  far  back, 
giving  the  effect  of  a  closure  against  a  yielding  surface,  and  resulting 
in  a  soft  sound,  rather  difficult  to  distinguish  as  surd  or  sonant, 
but  probably  always  the  former.  The  glottal  stop  («)  is  most  easily 
recognized  when  final,  for  then  its  release  is  often  heard.  Between 
vowels  it  must  be  detected  by  the  silence  enforced  and  by  the  change 
wrought  in  the  close  of  the  first  vowel. 

The  stops  may  be  represented  as  follows: 

Glottal  Velar  Palatal  Anterior  palatal  Dental  Labial 


Sonant . -  -  -  y,  gy  d 

Surd . (£)  q  Jc  k,  ky  t 

Fortis . -  -  l •  1c  t 


The  continuant  consonants  of  Hupa  comprise  spirants,  affricatives, 
nasals,  and  liquids.  A  glottal  spirant  occurs  after  as  well  as  before 
vowels.  Initially  it  is  a  surd  breath  escaping  as  the  glottis  passes  from 


1 Compare  Hupa  tcitteswen  he  carried,  and  virniwe-  you  finished,  with  Kato  tctesgin  and  bcnulke-. 
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the  open  position  maintained  in  breathing  to  the  position  required  for 
the  vowel,  and  is  written  A.  It  is  rather  stronger  than  English  A. 
When  final,  the  spirant  is  caused  by  the  sudden  opening  of  the  glottis 
without  diminution  of  the  force  of  the  breath,  and  is  written  (').  It  has 
been  noted  only  where  it  is  most  prominent,  or  where  it  differentiates 
one  word  or  word-element  from  another.  One  of  the  spirants  (x)  im¬ 
parts  a  noticeable  harshness  to  the  Hupa  language.  It  is  formed 
rather  far  back  in  the  mouth,  apparently  in  the  velar  position.  The 
mouth-passage  is  made  quite  narrow,  and  the  uvula  is  thrown  into  vibra¬ 
tion.  The  period  of  these  vibrations  is  about  forty  per  second.  The 
resulting  sound  is  harsh,  both  from  the  lowness  of  the  period  and 
from  its  irregularity.  The  degree  of  harshness  varies  considerably  in 
individuals,  and,  indeed,  in  the  same  individual.  While  the  sound  is 
not  far  removed  from  the  velar  r  in  its  place  and  manner  of  forma¬ 
tion,  its  effect  on  the  ear  is  rather  that  of  German  cA  after  back  vowels. 
In  Hupa,  however,  this  sound  is  usually  initial.  There  is  no  correspond¬ 
ing  sonant  in  Hupa.  It  does  occur  in  Navaho;  as,  for  example,  in 
the  proper  pronunciation  of  Aogan  house,  where  the  first  consonant  is 
nearly  like  the  Hupa  sound,  and  the  second  is  its  sonant.  There  is  a 
spirant  pronounced  in  the  palatal  position,  but  accompanied  by  marked 
labial  rounding.  It  closely  resembles  wj  but  it  is  a  surd,  not  a  sonant. 
When  this  sound  is  initial  ( Aw ),  it  appears  to  begin  without  rounding 
of  the  lips,  sounding  much  like  English  wA  in  who.  When  final  (w), 
the  sound  makes  much  less  impression  on  the  ear.  It  is  to  be  distin¬ 
guished  from  x  by  its  lack  of  roughness,  and  from  both  x  and  A  by  the 
rounding  of  the  lips.  It  differs  from  a  bilabial  f  in  that  it  is  accom¬ 
panied  by  a  narrowing  of  the  mouth-passage  in  the  palatal  position.1 
Another  spirant  ( l )  common  on  the  Pacific  coast,  and  found  in  Hupa, 
causes  great  difficulty  when  first  heard.  It  is  formed  at  one  or  both 
sides  of  the  tongue,  as  is  l,  but  differs  from  that  sound  in  that  the 
breath  which  passes  through  the  opening  is  surd  instead  of  sonant, 
and  that  the  passage  is  narrower,  causing  a  distinct  spirant  character. 
When  the  passage  is  entirely  closed  and  the  breath  must  break  its  way 
through  to  continue  as  a  spirant,  an  affricative  L  is  formed.  Both  of 
these  sounds,  but  especially  the  latter,  impress  the  ear  of  one  unac¬ 
customed  to  them  as  combinations  of  t  or  Jc.  and  l.  The  spirant  s  in 
the  alveolar  position  is  frequent  in  Hupa,  and  does  not  differ  espe- 

*This  sound  lias  for  its  equivalent  in  other  dialects  c  (sh).  Cf.  Hupa  hwa  sun  and  hme  i,  mi..  "  il.i 
Kato  ca  and  ci.  > 
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cially,  either  in  its  method  of  formation  or  in  its  sound,  from  English  s. 
The  sonant  z  does  not  occur  except  when  preceded  by  d.  There  are 
no  interdental,  labio-dental,  or  bilabial  spirants  except  the  rounded 
palatal  spirant,  hw,  w,  discussed  above. 

The  affricatives  are  to,  dj ,  ts ,  dz ,  and  L.  The  first  two  are  formed  by 
a  7-like  closure  and  explosion,  followed  by  a  spirant  through  a  passage 
formed  by  a  horizontally  wide  and  vertically  narrow  constriction  along 
the  middle  of  the  hard  palate  near  the  first  and  second  molars.  The 
second  pair,  ts  and  dz ,  are  formed  nearly  as  in  English,  in  the  dental 
position,  through  a  rather  round  passageway.  It  is  probable  that 
there  are  three  members  of  each  series,  the  sonant,  the  aspirated 
surd,  and  the  fortis  surd.  The  aspirated  anterior  palatal  surd  usually 
has  a  u  tinge  and  has  been  written  tew.  The  fortis  is  indicated  by  tc. 

The  nasals  are  three  in  number — the  palatal,  dental,  and  labial. 
The  palatal  nasal  is  very  frequent  in  its  occurrence,  especially  in  the 
final  position  in  the  word.  It  is  accompanied  by  more  or  less  nasality 
in  the  preceding  vowel. 

The  only  liquid  is  the  lateral  one  l ,  which  does  not  differ  in  any 
considerable  degree  from  English  l  either  in  the  manner  of  its  making 
or  its  sound. 

The  continuants  may  be  represented  as  follows: 


Spirant 
Affricativc 
Kasai  .  . 

Liquid  . 


Glottal  Velar  Talatal  Anterior  palatal  Dental  Labial 

h  (')  x  hw  ( w )  l  (lateral)  hw  (w) 

-  -  -  tc,  tew,  dj,  L  ts,  dz  - 

-  -  h  -  n  m 

-  -  -l  (lateral)  -  - 


The  complete  system  of  consonants  may  be  tabulated  thus: 


Stops  Continuants 


Sonant 

Surd 

Spirant 

Affricative 

Nasal 

Liquid 

Glottal  . 

— 

E 

h  0 

— 

— 

Velar  .  .  . 

— 

g 

X 

— 

_ 

_ 

Palatal  .  .  . 

- 

k  (Jc) 

hw  (w) 

— 

n 

— 

Anterior  ) 
Palatal  f 

<7,  gy 

k,  hj 

l  (lateral) 

tc,  tew,  dj 

L  (lateral) 

- 

1 

(lateral) 

Dental  . 

d 

t{t) 

s 

ts,  dz 

n 

— 

Labial  .  .  . 

— 

— 

hw  (w) 

— 

m 

— 

1  here  are  in  llupa  nine  vowel-sounds  and  two  semi-vowels.  They 
may  be  represented  as  follows: 


y,  l,  i,  e ,  e,  a,  H,  o,  o,  u,  w 
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The  vowels  in  Hupa  are  formed  with  much  less  movement  of  the 
lower  jaw  and  lips  than  is  employed  in  the  corresponding  sounds  in 
English  speech.  The  Hupa  seem  to  talk  with  their  mouths  nearly 
closed.  As  a  result,  the  sounds  are  not  open  and  clear,  but  muffled. 
These  vowels  may  terminate  in  a  sudden  opening  of  the  glottis,  result¬ 
ing  in  an  aspiration  of  the  vowel;  or  in  a  closure  of  the  glottis,1  bringing 
the  vowel  to  an  abrupt  close.  When  aspirated,  the  whole  vowel  has 
a  breathy  quality;  and  when  closed  by  a  glottal  stop,  it  sounds  hard 
and  compact. 

§  3.  Grouping  of  Sounds 

■ 

It  is  rarely  the  case  that  words  or  syllables  begin  with  a  vowel,  and 
most  of  such  cases  occur  in  verb  forms.  Semi-vowels  and  single  con¬ 
sonants  are  frequent  initially.  The  only  clusters  which  stand  initially 
are  the  affricatives  dz ,  ts ,  dj,  tc ,  and  tew,  and  the  combinations  hw, 
xw,  and  ky.  Of  the  affricatives,  tew  seems  to  be  a  phonetic  derivation 
from  a  simple  sound,  probably  a  palatal  with  a  u  tinge.  The  combi¬ 
nation  hw.  corresponds  to  the  simple  sound  c  ( sh )  in  the  other  Atha¬ 
pascan  dialects;  xw  is  due  to  the  change  of  d  to  the  semi-vowel  w;  and 
ky  has  for  the  second  element  a  glide  due  to  a  back  vowel  following 
an  anterior  palatal  consonant.  Probably  none  of  these  initial  sounds 
were  therefore  originally  two  distinct  consonants  in  juxtaposition. 

Many  syllables  end  in  vowels.  When  final  in  the  word,  and  bear¬ 
ing  the  accent,  some  vowels,  under  certain  conditions,  seem  to  develop 
semi-vowels  after  themselves,  becoming  diphthongs.  This  is  especially 
true  of  the  vowel  a  in  the  roots  of  verbs.  In  the  past  tense,  which  is 
more  strongly  accented  on  the  ultima  (the  root  syllable),  a  becomes  ai, 
or  sometimes  au.  The  au  is  due  to  a  disappearing  final  g.  That  ai 
is  due  to  a  suffix  is  not  unlikely.  Syllables  may  end  in  simple  conso¬ 
nants  or  in  affricatives.  The  only  prominent  sonant  stop  which  occurs 
in  Iiupa  {d)  is  not  frequent  in  the  final  position.  When  a  dental  stop 
occurs  in  the  interior  of  a  word,  it  is  usually  surd  if  at  the  end  of 
a  syllable,  and  sonant  if  at  the  beginning.  In  fact,  it  often  happens 
that  the  same  sound  begins  as  a  surd  and  is  completed  as  a  sonant, 
the  occlusion  belonging  to  the  preceding  syllable,  and  the  explosion 

zThe  opening  of  the  glottis  is  of  course  brought  about  by  a  separation  of  the  vocal  processes,  the 
pitch  at  the  end  of  the  vowel  is  lowered.  The  closure  of  the  glottis  is  more  probably  brought  about 
by  the  movement  of  the  epiglottis  so  as  to  cover  the  glottis  as  in  swallowing.  A  similar  glottal 
action  no  doubt  produces  the  fortis  series. 

§  3 
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to  the  succeeding  syllable.  Two  consonants  may  stand  together  in  the 
middle  of  a  word,  provided  they  belong  to  different  syllables. 

§  4.  Assimilation  of  Sounds 

Assimilation  of  consonants,  mostly  retrogressive,  takes  place  in  some 
cases  when  two  consonants  are  brought  together  morpliologicall}7  or 
syntactically.  The  most  important  are  these: 

(1)  Retrogressive. 

t  before  n  becomes  n. 

tcuhwihkinneen  he  nearly  caught  me  (for  ten Itmiik itneen ) 
t  before  m  becomes  m. 

yaiikimmin  they  intended  to  catch  (for  yaiikitmin ) 
n  before  I  becomes  l. 

yawinEan  he  picked  up  a  stone  (but  yawillai  he  picked  up 
several  stones) 

t  before  l  becomes  l. 

noiwiiJdlULte  it  will  be  foggy  (for  noivriiJcitliLte ) 
n  before  t  or  d  becomes  n. 

neiiin  I  am  looking  at  it  (but  neiiAnte  I  am  going  to  look 
at  it) 

n  before  m  becomes  m. 

yawinean  he  picked  it  up  (but  yawimmas  he  rolled  over) 

(2)  Progressive. 

h  after  l  becomes  l. 

tcukqaUit  as  he  walked  along  (for  tcukqalhit) 
tv  after  it  becomes  ft. 

teuwinnas  he  scraped  bark  off  (but  viewas  I  scraped  bark 
off) 

When  morphological  causes  bring  two  consonants  at  the  end  of  a 
syllable,  one  of  them  is  dropped.  This  is  evidently  the  case  in  the 
formation  of  the  conjugation  where  the  modal  prefix  (L)  would  be 
expected  after  the  sign  of  the  first  person  singular  (w)-  In  this  case 
the  modal  prefix  is  not  found.  In  the  second  person  singular  of  the 
verb  the  modal  prefix  remains,  but  the  sign  of  the  second  person 
(/7)  has  been  dropped.  Also,  in  the  third  person  singular  8  would  be 
expected  beiore  the  same  modal  prefix,  but  it  does  not  occur  in  Hupa. 
In  Folowa  all  of  these  combinations  do  occur,  and  in  the  very  places 
where  one  would  expect  them  in  Hupa  but  fails  to  find  them. 
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There  are  in  Hupa  several  morphological  elements  which  seem  to 
have  only  the  initial  consonant  fixed.  The  remainder  of  the  syllable 
depends  upon  the  sounds  which  follow  it.  For  example,  the  sign  of 
the  third  person  singular  (tc)  has  the  following  forms: 

tceilwul  he  is  always  lying  down 
tcuweswaL  he  remained  lying  down 
tcissilwaL  he  is  lying  down 
tcilloi E  he  tied  it 
tcimmitc  he  is  breaking  it  off 
tcinnesten  he  lay  down 
tcittesyai  he  went 
tcnJcqal  he  walked 

GRAMMATICAL  PROCESSES  (§§  5-8) 

§  5.  Enumeration  of  Grammatical  Processes 

Grammatical  processes  and  syntactical  relations  are  expressed  by 
means  of  the  following  methods: 

(1)  Composition. 

(2)  Changes  in  the  phonetic  character  of  the  root. 

(3)  Position  in  the  sentence. 

§  6.  Composition 

The  verbs  of  Hupa,  and  some  of  the  nouns,  consist  of  two  or  more 
syllables,  each  of  which  has  some  rather  definite  meaning  or  points 
out  some  particular  relation.  These  elements  do  not  express  ideas  of 
equal  rank  and  of  like  kind.  Each  may  be  replaced  in  turn  by  another 
giving  to  the  thought  expressed  a  different  character.  The  element 
which  by  its  displacement  most  completely  alters  the  meaning  may  be 
called  the  root.  The  word-parts  which  precede  this  root  may  be  con¬ 
sidered  prefixes,  and  those  which  follow  it  suffixes.  These  prefixes 
and  .suffixes  fall  into  classes  rather  well  marked  as  regards  their  office 
in  the  expression  of  thought,  and  have  a  definite  order  in  the  word- 
structure. 

These  sound-complexes  expressing  complete  thoughts  might  be 
looked  upon  as  sentences,  which  they  often  are,  and  their  constituent 
parts  as  monosyllabic  words,  but  for  the  following  reasons:  First,  the 
individual  parts,  expressing  definite  ideas  or  relations,  are  not 
always  phonetic  wholes  capable  of  independent  production.  Ihese 
may  be  thought  once  to  have  had  a  more  complete  form,  and  to  have 
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united  with  other  elements  of  the  word  with  which  they  came  in 
contact  through  the  disappearance  of  one  of  the  vowels  or  by  their 
contraction.  It  is,  however,  possible  that  from  the  beginning  of  the 
language  they  have  had  this  meager  form.  Second,  some  of  these 
elements,  while  existing  as  independent  syllables,  express  relations 
or  subordinate  ideas  which  do  not  seem  to  arise  in  the  mind  of  the 
Ilupa  when  these  syllables  by  themselves  are  uttered,  but  which 
readily  arise  when  the  syllables  are  uttered  in  their  accustomed  con¬ 
nection.  Both  of  these  statements  are  true  of  some  of  the  monosyl¬ 
labic  elements  of  spoken  English.  The  difference  is  not  one  of  kind, 
but  of  degree. 

Besides  these  older  and  largely  conjectural  phonetic  changes  which 
join  together  the  parts  of  the  word,  there  are  other  more  simple  and 
apparent  modifications  of  the  root  by  the  suffix,  or  of  the  suffix  by  the 
root,  bringing  the  whole  into  greater  phonetic  harmony.  These 
changes  are  quite  infrequent,  and  never  great  enough  to  obscure  the 
root  or  suffix. 

§  7.  Changes  in  the  Phonetic  Character  of  the  Root 

There  are  definite  and  regular  changes  in  the  phonetic  character  of 
the  roots  which  cannot  be  explained  as  being  due  to  the  influence  of 
morphological  additions.  These  are  of  two  kinds: 

(1)  Changes  in  the  terminal  consonant. 

(2)  Changes  in  the  character  and  length  of  the  vowel. 

Changes  in  the  Terminal  Consonant. — One  of  the  most  common 
changes  of  the  terminal  consonant  of  the  root  is  that  of  n  to  n.  This 
is  a  change  of  series,  the  nature  of  the  sound  remaining  the. same. 
The  roots  in  which  this  change  occurs  have  n  in  the  forms  expressing 
past  definite,  customary,  and  negative  future  action,  and  n  elsewhere. 
A  modification  of  the  character  of  the  sound,  not  in  the  place  of  its 
formation,  is  found  in  the  case  of  l  and  l.  The  first  sound  is  found  in 
the  forms  expressing  past  definite,  customary,  and  negative  future 
action.  The  change  in  this  case  is  from  surd  to  sonant.  Of  a  similar 
nature  is  the  series  of  three  sounds,  /,  r,  and  X.  The  first  ( l )  is 
found  in  forms  expressing  customary  and  negative  future  action;  the 
second  (r)  is  employed  with  the  forms  of  the  present  and  imperative; 
and  the  third  (X)  with  forms  expressing  definite  action,  whether  past, 
present,  or  future.  A  few  verbs  have  roots  ending  in  s  or  the  corre- 
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spending  affricative,  ts.  The  latter  occurs  in  the  forms  expressing 
definite  action,  it  is  evident  that  c  and  tc  formerly  had  a  similar  rela¬ 
tion,  but  the  former  has  since  become  w.  Finally  there  are  a  number 
of  roots  which  lose  a  final  t.  The  past  definite,  customary,  and  nega¬ 
tive  future  have  the  form  with  t;  and  the  present  of  both  definite 
and  indefinite  action  and  the  imperative  do  not  have  it. 

Changes  in  the  Character  and  Length  of  the  Vowel.— Certain 
vowel-changes  occur  in  connection  with  the  change  of  terminal  conso¬ 
nants,  and  are  perhaps  tied  up  with  them.  These  are  a  change  of  a  to 
u,  and  of  e  to  i.  The  stronger  vowels,  a  and  e ,  occur  with  n;  and  u 
and  7,  the  weaker  ones,  with  n.  The  threefold  consonant-change,  /,  x, 
and  Z,  has  e  before  Z,  and  i  before  l  and  l.  Other  changes  take  place  in 
cases  where  there  are  now  no  final  consonants.  These  are  u  to  c,  an  to 

and  ai  to  a.1 2 3 4 5  In  all  the  pairs  given  above,  the  first-named  is  consid¬ 
erably  longer  in  its  duration  than  is  the  second.  Probably  these 
changes,  the  direction  of  which  is  not  known,  came  about  by  a  change 
in  the  position  or  force  of  the  accent,  whether  of  stress  or  pitch. 

§  8.  Position 

Upon  the  order  of  the  words  in  the  sentence  often  depends  their 
relation  to  each  other.  This  is  especially  true  of  the  subject  and 
object  when  expressed  as  nouns.  The  first  in  order  is  the  subject, 
and  the  second  the  object.  Both  of  them  may  precede  the  verb. 
Possession  and  other  relations  are  expressed  by  syntactical  particles, 
which  are  joined  to  the  limited  word,  and  fix  its  place  in  the  sentence 
after  the  word  which  limits  it. 


IDEAS  EXPRESSED  BY  GRAMMATICAL  CATEGORIES 

(§§  9-19) 

§  9.  Enumeration  of  Categories 

The  following  ideas  have  grammatical  devices  for  their  expression 

in  Hupa: 


(1)  Denominating  concepts. 

(2)  Predicating  concepts. 

(3)  Syntactic  relations. 

(4)  Classification. 

(5)  Number. 


(6)  Distribution. 

(7)  Time. 

(8)  Mode. 

(9)  Place  and  direction. 

(10)  Person. 


The  pairs  fi,  e,  and  cm,  a,  are  represented  in  Kato  and  other  Eel  river  dialects  by  eg,  >  ,  anu  ,tg,  <i  ■ 
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§  10.  Denominating:  Concepts 

Most  nouns  are  clearly  separated  from  verbs,  both  in  form  and 
meaning1.  Many  nouns  are  monosyllabic,  entirely  lacking  in  descrip¬ 
tive  power,  and  having  meaning  because  they  have  become  associated 
in  the  mind  with  the  object  for  which  they  stand.  Of  essentially  the 
same  character  are  the  names  of  the  parts  of  the  body  and  terms  of 
relationship,  which  are  always  found  with  a  prefixed  possessive  pro¬ 
noun,  the  purely  nominal  part  being  a  single  syllable.  There  are  a 
few  compound  nouns,  either  co-ordinate  and  in  juxtaposition,  or 
one  modifying  the  other.  Certain  nouns  are  formed  by  suffixes  which 
are  strictly  limited  to  a  nominal  use.  Of  such  character  are  the  aug¬ 
mentative  and  diminutive  suffixes  -hyd  and  -itc.  Other  suffixes  have 
the  meaning  of  dwelling  in,  frequenting,  or  being  found  in  the 
place  named  by  the  stem  to  which  they  are  attached;  for  example, 
xonteLtau  place  broad  he  frequents  (coyote).  While  nouns  of 
this  class  do  describe  and  predicate  certain  things,  that  is  not  their 
chief  purpose.  The  description  is  for  the  purpose  of  pointing  out 
definitely  an  object  by  discriminating  between  it  and  other  related 
objects. 

A  number  of  nouns  have  a  verbal  form,  and  describe  the  object 
referred  to  by  giving  some  characteristic  position,  form,  or  action. 
For  this  purpose  the  verb  may  appear  alone  in  the  active  or  passive 
voice,  or  a  noun  may  be  placed  before  it  to  serve  as  its  object  or  limit 
of  motion.  It  is  probable  that  some  such  verbal  forms,  having  lost 
their  verbal  force,  have  furnished  a  number  of  polysyllabic  nouns 
which  have  now  no  descriptive  meaning  in  the  mind  of  the  Hupa, 
and  do  not  yield  to  attempts  at  analysis.  These  complexes  which 
serve  the  office  of  nouns,  indicating  an  object  or  animal  by  means  of 
a  characterization  of  it,  are  realty  substantive  clauses. 

There  are  a  few  suffixes  which  are  employed  with  both  nouns  and 
verbs.  They  are  temporal,  indicating  that  the  thing  or  act  belongs  to 
the  past  or  future  rather  than  the  present. 

§  11.  Predicating  Concepts 

The  verbs  differ  from  the  nouns  in  that  they  are  almost  invariably 
polysyllabic,  and  have  the  meaning  of  a  complete  sentence.  The  more 
essential  part  or  root  of  the  verb  is  usually  not  associated  in  the  mind 
with  a  certain  object  or  animal,  but  with  some  particular  act  or  motion: 
as  -to,  which  means  to  insert  or  exsert  an  object  into  a  tubular 
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opening.  There  are  a  number  of  roots  which  are  connected  with 
objects;  not,  however,  naming  them  specifically,  but  indicating  the 
class  to  which  they  belong  as  regards  size,  shape,  or  physical  char¬ 
acter.  The  few  roots  which  do  agree  in  form  with  monosyllabic 
nouns  seem  to  name  the  object  by  means  of  which  the  act  is  done. 

The  form  of  the  complete  verb  differs  from  the  ordinary  noun  in 
that  it  has  prefixes  as  well  as  suffixes,  and  in  the  character  of  these 
formative  elements,  which,  with  the  exceptions  noted  above,  differ 
from  those  employed  in  nouns.  They  differ  in  function  in  that  they 
invariably  have  predicative  force,  while  nouns  either  lack  predicative 
force  or  have  it  incidentally. 

§  12.  Syntactic  Relations 

The  syntactic  relation  of  subject  and  object  to  the  predicate,  when 
both  are  expressed  by  nouns,  is  shown  by  their  order  in  the  sentence. 
When  only  one  is  expressed  by  a  noun,  it  may  be  determined,  in  most 
cases,  whether  it  is  intended  as  subject  or  object  by  the  form  of  the 
incorporated  pronoun,  which  is  employed  in  the  verb  regardless  of 
the  employment  or  non-employment  of  nouns.  However,  in  the  case 
of  a  subject  and  object  which  are  both  of  the  third  person  and  both 
other  than  adult  Hupa,  only  one  of  them  being  expressed  as  a  noun,  it 
is  impossible  to  tell,  except  from  the  context,  whether  such  a  noun  is 
the  subject  or  object. 

The  relation  of  possession  is  distinctly  and  regularly  expressed  by 
the  prefixing  of  the  possessive  pronoun  to  the  limited  word  and  the 
placing  of  this  compound  after  the  word  which  limits  it.  Parts  of  the 
body  and  terms  of  relationship  do  not  occur  without  prefixed  possess¬ 
ive  pronouns.  Other  syntactic  relations  are  expressed  by  means  of 
post-positions,  having  the  appropriate  force,  placed  after  the  weaker 
form  of  the  pronoun.  These  post-positions,  with  their  accompanying 
pronouns,  stand  after  the  nouns  which  they  limit. 

§  13.  Classification 

In  the  third  person  of  the  pronoun,  personal  and  possessive,  adult 
Hupa  are  distinguished  from  young  and  old  members  of  the  tribe, 
from  animals  and  inanimate  objects,  by  a  special  form. 

There  are  no  grammatical  forms  by  which  objects  are  classified. 
Classification  is  sometimes  indicated,  however,  in  the  verb,  the  stem 
expressing  the  character  of  the  object  to  which  the  predicate  relers, 
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the  objects  being  characterized  as  long,  round,  flat  plural  in  number, 
etc.  In  the  intransitive  verb  this  classification  relates  to  the  subject; 
in  the  transitive  verb,  to  the  object. 

§  14.  Number 

Only  a  few  nouns  have  forms  for  the  plural.  These  are  those  denot¬ 
ing  age  and  station  in  life,  and  relationship. 

The  independent  as  well  as  the  incorporated  and  prefixed  pronouns 
are  capable  of  expressing  the  plural  in  the  first  and  second  persons  by 
means  of  additional  forms.  The  plural  of  the  first  person  includes, 
or  may  include,  the  third  person  as  well  as  the  second. 

In  the  third  person,  -ya-  is  placed  before  the  root  for  a  plural  sub¬ 
ject  and  also  for  a  plural  object.  One  must  judge  from  the  context 
which  is  intended  to  be  plural,  ya-  is  also  prefixed  to  the  possessive 
form.  In  the  singular,  his  father  is  expressed  by  hai  xdtas.  Some¬ 
times  for  their  father  hai  yaxdta£  is  found,  hai  being  the  article. 

In  certain  intransitive  verbs  a  dual  is  indicated  by  using  the  root, 
indicating  a  plural  subject,  without  - ya -,  while  for  the  plural  -ya-  is 
inserted. 

In  many  cases  Hupa  employs  the  singular,  as  is  shown  by  the  verb, 
where  the  plural  would  be  required  in  English.  When  a  number  of 
individuals  do  anything  as  a  unit,  as  in  a  dance,  the  singular  is  used. 

§  15.  Distribution 

The  distributives  in  Hupa  are  carefully  distinguished  from  the  plu¬ 
rals.  For  the  expression  of  distribution  the  prefix  te-  is  emplo37ed: 
for  example, 

tcenihyai  he  went  out 
tcenindeL  two  went  out 
tceyanindeL  they  went  out 
tcetedeL  one  by  one  they  went  out 

The  same  element  expresses  distribution  as  to  the  object.  For 
example, 

yawihean  he  picked  up  a  stone 

yawillai  he  picked  up  stones 

yate£an  he  picked  up  a  stone  here  and  there 

Distinct  from  this  is  the  intermittence  of  the  act  itself.  That  a 
thing  is  done  now  and  again,  or  habitually,  is  indicated  by  a  syllable, 
probably  £,  inserted  before  the  pronominal  subjective  elements.  The 
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presence  of  this  syllable,  together  with  a  certain  form  of  the  root, 
constitutes  a  customary  tense  or  mode. 

By  the  use  of  na-  an  iterative  force  is  given  to  the  verb,  express¬ 
ing  the  fact  that  the  act  is  done  a  second  time  or  that  it  is  undone. 

§  16.  Time 

Time  is  expressed  by  means  of  suffixes,  a  change  of  root,  inde¬ 
pendent  adverbs,  and  temporal  clauses.  For  past  time  -neen  may  be 
suffixed  to  a  noun  or  verb.  A  house  in  ruins  is  called  xontaneen 
house  used  to  be.  Habitual  acts  which  have  ceased  are  expressed 
by  the  same  suffix,  as  auwtinneen  1  used  to  do  it.  A  single  definite 
act  completed  in  time  already  past  is  differentiated  from  such  acts 
in  present  time  by  a  change  in  the  form  and  length  of  the  root,  and 
a  change  of  the  accent:  for  example, 

tcinni'nya  he  has  just  arrived 
tcinninyai'  he  arrived  some  time  ago 

The  future  is  expressed  by  the  suffixes  -te  and  -teL.  The  former 
seems  to  be  employed  of  the  more  remote  future.  These  are  gen¬ 
erally  employed  only  with  verbs,  but  are  sometimes  found  with  nouns 
and  adverbs:  for  example,  haiyate  here  will  be  the  place. 

§  17.  Mode 

Closely  connected  with  the  time  of  the  act  is  the  degree  of  cer¬ 
tainty  with  which  it  is  asserted.  For  past  acts,  suffixes  which  indi¬ 
cate  the  source  of  the  authority  for  the  statement  are  often  employed. 
That  which  is  perceived  by  the  sense  of  hearing  has  -tsu  or  -tse' 
suffixed;  the  former  for  the  past,  and  the  latter  for  the  present. 
When  the  transaction  is  in  sight,  -e  is  suffixed.  Things  which  are 
conjectured  from  circumstantial  evidence,  as  the  building  of  a  fire 
from  the  remains  of  one,  have  -xdlan  added  to  the  verb: 

Leyanillai  they  built  a  fire 

Leyanillaxdlan  they  must  have  built  a  fire  [here  are  the  ashes] 

Future  acts  which  are  contingent  on  human  will  or  outward  cir¬ 
cumstance  are  rendered  by  the  suffix  -deE.  When  the  future  is 
expressed  with  an  absolute  negative  force,  the  impossibility  of  its 
being  brought  to  pass  being  implied,  a  special  form  of  the  verb  with 
an  auxiliary  verb  prefixed  is  used. 
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Acts  attempted,  but  not  succeeded  in,  have  xdm ,  an  adverb,  inserted 
before  the  verb;  while  the  successful  attempt  after  several  vain  or 
insufficient  ones  has  -ei  suffixed  to  the  verb. 

§  18.  Place  and  Direction 

Direction  and  place,  both  relative  and  absolute,  are  expressed  in 
Hupa  with  much  exactness.  A  number  of  prefixes,  occupying  the 
first  place  in  the  verb,  indicate  the  direction  of  the  movement 
expressed  or  implied  by  the  verb.  The  place,  initial  and  ultimate,  is 
also  indicated  by  prefixes  as  being  on  the  surface  of  the  earth,  on 
some  surface  higher  than  the  earth,  in  the  fire,  on  or  in  the  water,  or 
in  the  air.  By  means  of  demonstratives,  and  adverbs  formed  from 
demonstrative  elements,  added  exactness  as  to  location  is  expressed. 
For  that  which  is  in  sight  and  can  be  pointed  to,  the  demonstratives 
ded  and  haided ,  and  the  adverb  of  place,  dikkyun,  are  employed;  for 
the  first-mentioned  or  more  remote  of  two,  haiya  or  hai  is  used; 
while  that  which  is  still  more  remote  is  referred  to  by  yd  and  haiyd , 
and  the  most  remote  of  all  by  yen. 

§  19.  Person 

The  distinction  between  the  person  speaking*,  the  person  spoken  to, 
and  the  person  or  thing  spoken  of,  is  made  by  means  of  the  personal 
pronouns.  The  signs  of  the  subject  incorporated  in  the  verb  are  not 
all  to  be  connected  with  certainty  with  the  independent  pronouns. 
The  pronouns  for  the  first  two  persons  seem  to  be  different  in  some 
particulars  from  those  of  the  third  person,  which  also  classify  the 
objects  or  persons  to  which  they  refer.  Taking  with  this  fact  the  fre¬ 
quent  absence  of  any  sign  for  the  subject  or  the  object  in  the  third 
person  of  the  verb,  it  seems  probable  that  originally  there  were  per¬ 
sonal  pronouns  only  for  the  first  and  second  persons,  and  that  demon¬ 
stratives  were  used  for  the  third  person. 

DISCUSSION  OF  GRAMMAR  (§§  20-88) 

Nouns  (§§  20-27) 

§  20,  Structure 

The  nouns  of  the  Hupa  language,  when  classified  according  to  their 
formation,  fall  into  five  classes: 

(1)  There  are  many  monosyllabic  nouns,  for  the  most  part  the 
names  of  common  material  objects  and  elements.  These  words  are 
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mostly  common  to  all  the  cognate  languages,  and  clearly  point  to  the 
monosyllable  as  the  probable  form  of  the  Athapascan  noun. 

(2)  Closely  connected  with  these  are  the  names  of  the  parts  of  the 
bod}r,  terms  of  relationship  and  intimate  possession,  which  have  a 
single  syllable  for  their  substantive  part,  but  always  occur  with  a 
possessive  prefix. 

(3)  There  are  a  considerable  number  of  nouns,  consisting  of  two  or 
more  syllables,  which  are  not  easily  analyzed  and  do  not  seem  to 
have  a  descriptive  meaning  at  present.  They  seem  originally  to  have 
been  derived  from  verbs,  or  formed  by  composition. 

(1)  A  large  and  increasing  number  of  nouns,  formed  by  means  of 
suffixes  and  by  compounding,  have  a  descriptive  force  which  is  ever 
present  in  the  Hupa  mind. 

(5)  Verbs  in  the  third  person  singular  of  the  active  or  passive  voice, 
with  or  without  an  object  or  limit  of  motion,  are  employed  as  nouns. 


§  21.  Formative  Elements 


As  far  as  is  known,  the  only  prefixes  employed  in  noun-formation 
are  the  possessive  prefixes,  which  are  proclitic  forms  related  to  inde¬ 
pendent  pronouns.  They  may  be  employed  with  any  noun  to  denote 
possession,  but  must  be  employed  with  the  names  of  the  parts  of  the 
body  and  terms  of  relationship.  That  words  of  this  class  require 
such  prefixes  is  not  necessarily  due  to  a  lack  of  mental  abstraction,  as 
has  been  sometimes  assumed,  but  to  a  habit  of  speech.  The  necessity 
for  their  use  without  a  possessive  seldom  occurs. 

The  suffixes  employed  in  noun-building  are  not  numerous.  For  the 
most  part,  they  are  used  to  distinguish  one  thing  from  another  which 
it  resembles  by  mentioning  its  size,  color,  or  other  physical  character, 
or  by  indicating  the  place  where  the  plant  grows  or  which  the  animal 
frequents.  The  principal  suffixes  are  the  following: 

1.  -xoi  inhabiting;  added  to  the  name  of  a  place. 

Lomitta  xoi  glades  among  people  (the  New  River  people) 

2.  -tan  frequents.  Used  of  plants  or  animals. 

xaslintau  riffles  he  frequents  (the  crane) 

3.  -Jzyo  large,  an  augmentative. 

JcosJcyo  bulb  large  (Chlorogalum  oomeridanum,  the  soap-rooi) 
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4.  -itc,  -tc  small,  the  diminutive  suffix. 

medilitc  canoe  small  (from  medil  canoe)  102.9 
djelotc  small  storage-basket  158.13 

5.  -yaum  small,  young.  Used  of  trees. 

niLiukyauw  young  black  oaks  (from  nihtuk  black  oak) 

6.  -newan  resembling.  This  has  furnished  many  new  names. 

qonewan  worms  like  (rice,  from  its  resemblance  to  white  grubs) 
xonnewan  tire  like  329.10 

7.  -din  PLACE. 

tsedin  brush-place  (a  grave) 

8.  -ta  PLACES. 

milladkintd  its  hands  bases  places  (its  wrists) 

9.  -hilt  on. 

■mishit  a  landslide  on  (the  name  of  a  village) 
denokut  the  sky  (this  us  on)  286.12 

§  22.  Compounds 

There  are  five  classes  of  compound  nouns: 

(1)  A  few  nouns  stand  in  juxtaposition  without  a  subordinating 
possessive  prefix.  In  a  few  cases  the  second  noun  seems  to  qualify  the 
first:  for  example,  Luwxan  snake  river  (an  eel).  If  these  compounds 
are  introduced  by  a  possessive  prefix,  the  first  noun  qualifies  the  second: 
for  example,  kixxakkin  its  net  pole. 

(2)  When  the  second  of  two  nouns  forming  a  compound  has  a  pos¬ 
sessive  prefix,  the  first  qualifies  the  second  and  is  subordinate  to  it: 
for  example,  dindad  mitetewd  flint  its  grandmother  (a  bird). 

(3)  A  few  compounds  which  are  true  substantives  have  the  first 
element  a  noun,  and  the  second  an  adjective  qualifying  it.  An  ex¬ 
ample  of  such  is  yauLkai  louse  white  (a  grayback). 

(4)  Compounds  of  nouns  and  qualifying  adjectives  are  sometimes 
introduced  by  possessive  prefixes.  While  they  serve  as  substantives, 
they  really  qualify  a  subject  understood:  as  in  missed niLteivin  its 
mouth  stinks,  the  bird  having  a  stinking  mouth  (a  buzzard). 

(5)  Compounds  similar  to  the  last  have  for  their  last  element  words 
indicating  abundance  or  lack  of  the  quality  named  by  the  first  part  of 
the  compound.  Examples  are:  muxxaixxdlen  its  children  having 
(doe),  mitedjeedin  its  mind  lacking  (an  infant). 
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§  23.  Verbs  as  Nouns 


Many  verbs  in  the  third  person  present  of  the  active  or  passive 
voice  are  used  as  nouns.  Examples  of  the  active  voice  so  used  are: 

nanya  it  comes  down  (rain) 
nillin  it  flows  (a  creek) 
nundil  they  come  down  (snow) 

For  the  passive  voice  the  following  may  be  cited: 

willoiE  it  has  been  tied  (a  bundle) 
naxdwilloi £  it  is  tied  around  him  (a  belt) 

Lenawilla  they  have  been  laid  together  (a  tire) 

talkait  over  the  water  it  has  been  pushed  (a  fishing- board) 

Sometimes  a  substantive  is  formed  by  a  verb  with  a  noun  preceding 
it  as  its  object  or  limit  of  motion:  for  example: 

nax-kekos-naduwul  two  its  necks  waving  about  (nax  two:  ke 
its;  kos  neck;  waL  to  strike  [a  monster]) 
scdxauw  in  the  mouth  a  liquid  is  put  (acorn-soup) 

Adverbial  prefixes  of  place,  instrument,  accompaniment,  and  manner 
make  substantives  of  verbs.  Of  this  sort  are  the  following: 

miLtcdLwul  with  he  chops  (an  axe) 
kiLnadil  with  them  they  travel  (wolves) 

Suffixes  of  location  added  to  verbs,  furnish  names  of  places: 

nanatuLdin  stepping-down  place  (the  name  of  the  place  in  the 
sweat-house  at  the  foot  of  the  ladder) 

§  24.  Plura  l  of  Nouns 

Only  a  few  Hupa  nouns  change  their  form  to  indicate  the  plural. 
They  are  those  which  classify  human  beings  according  to  their  sex  and 
state  of  life,  and  a  few  terms  of  relationship.  The  following  are  all 
that  have  been  found: 


Singular 

keLtsan 

tsummesLdn 

xuxai 

hwittsoi 

nikkil 

xdLtistce 


Plural 

keLtsun 

tsummesLon 

xuxaix 

hwittsoixai 

nikkilxai 

xoLtistcexai 


virgin,  maiden 
a  fully  grown  woman 
a  child 

my  grandchild 
your  younger  brother 
his  sister 


§  25.  Possession 

Possession  is  indicated  by  prefixes  which  are  shortened  forms  of 
pronouns.  These  vary  according  to  the  person  and  number  ol  the 
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limiting  noun  or  pronoun.  Many  nouns,  upon  taking  the  prefixes, 
add  a  s}dlable  to  the  end,  which  seems  to  have  no  other  office  than  the 
preservation  of  the  symmetry  of  the  word  in  some  way.  This  added 
syllable  has  e  for  its  vowel,  but  is  preceded  by  various  consonants, 
apparently  suggested  by  the  final  sound  of  the  original  word. 

millitde  its  smoke  (from  Lit  smoke) 

nolinke  our  pets  (from  Lin  a  pet,  a  dog) 

xohminne  her  song  (from  hwin,  a  song) 

♦ 

It  will  be  noticed  that  in  some  of  the  examples  given,  l,  the  surd 
lateral  consonant,  becomes  the  sonant  l. 

§  26.  Locative  Suffixes 

There  are  several  suffixes  employed  in  Hupa  which  might  be  looked 
upon  as  case-endings,  since  they  are  not  permanent  parts  of  the  nouns 
to  which  they  are  attached,  but  indicate  varying  relations  of  position 
or  direction.  Some  of  these  suffixes  are  also  post-positions ;  but  when 
so  used  they  follow  a  pronominal  prefix.  Examples  of  suffixes  show¬ 
ing  place-relations  are  the  following: 

1.  in. 

LohmunmeE  glade  only  in  (a  prominent  hill) 
tseyeme £  in  (under)  a  rock 

2.  -din  at. 

mikkindin  its  base  at  (the  name  of  the  place  by  the  back  of 
the  house) 

3.  -tcin  TOWARD. 

Lohwilnkuttcm  glade  only  on  toward 

4.  -kai  ALONG. 

xottselkai  his  forearm  along 

5.  -kilt  on. 

Lohmunkut  glade  only  on 

§  27.  Tense 

By  the  use  of  suffixes  the  time  of  the  noun’s  existence  may  be  indi¬ 
cated.  This  process  practically  gives  tenses  to  nouns.  For  the  past, 
-neen  is  employed :  for  example,  xdutneen  his  wife  used  to  be  (she 
.  is  now  dead).  The  same  form  might  mean  only  that  the  possession  of 
her  had  ceased.  The  future,  as  in  verbs,  is  indicated  by  -te:  for 
example,  mitLowete  their  medicine  it  will  be  (Indians  who  are  to 
possess  it  have  not  3ret  come  into  existence). 
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Verbs  (§§  28-75) 

§  28.  Structure 

The  verb  ia  Hupa,  as  in  other  Athapascan  languages,  presents  many 
difficulties.  It  contains  in  itself  all  the  elements  of  the  sentence.  For 
example,  xanaisdiyade£  if  she  comes  back  up  has,  first  an  adverbial 
prefix  xa-,  denoting  that  the  motion  is  up  the  side  of  a  hill;  next  is 
found  the  particle  - na -,  having  an  iterative  force,  showing  that  the 
act  is  done  a  second  time  (in  this  case  it  is  only  intended  to  show  that 
the  path  from  the  river  is  passed  over  a  second  time);  the  sjdlable  -is-, 
b}r  the  consonant  it  contains,  shows  that  the  act  is  thought  of  as  pro¬ 
gressive  over  the  surface  of  the  ground.  The  fact  that  s  following  i 
forms  a  syllable  by  itself,  indicates  that  the  act  is  thought  of  as  per¬ 
formed  by  an  adult  Hupa,  otherwise  s  would  have  been  joined  to  the 
preceding  na-.  The  lack  of  a  sign  of  person  or  number  at  this  point 
in  the  verb  allows  no  other  conclusion  than  that  the  third  person  singu¬ 
lar  is  intended.  The  syllable  - di -,  of  which  d  seems  to  be  the  essen¬ 
tial  part,  usually  follows  the  iterative  prefix  -na-,  the  two  being 
equivalent,  perhaps,  to  English  back  again.  The  next  syllable,  - ya -, 
may  be  called  the  root,  since  it  defines  the  kind  of  act.  It  is  used  of 
the  locomotion  of  a  single  human  being  on  his  feet  at  a  walk,  and  also 
of  the  coming  of  non-material  things.  Had  this  verb  been  in  the 
plural,  the  root  would  have  been  -deL.  Had  the  pace  been  more 
rapid,  -La  would  have  been  employed.  Had  some  animal  been  the 
subject,  the  root  would  probably  have  characterized  the  gait  of  the 
animal.  The  final  suffix  -de£  indicates  a  future  contingency. 

Formative  Elements  (§§  29-50) 

§  29.  GENERAL  REMARKS 

The  more  extended  forms  of  the  verb  have  one  or  more  prefixes 
preceding  the  root,  and  one  or  more  suffixes  following  it.  Bv  means 
of  the  prefixes,  the  direction  of  the  motion  in  space,  its  manner  and 
purpose,  whether  repeated  or  not  in  time,  and  whether  conceived  as 
continuous,  beginning,  or  completed,  are  expressed.  By  changes  in 
a  single  syllable,  that  which  usually  directly  precedes  the  root,  the 
person  and  number  of  the  subject  are  indicated.  These  changes 
almost  amount  to  inflection.  By  variations  in  the  form  of  the  root, 

the  number  of  the  subject  in  intransitive  verbs,  and  of  the  object  in 
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transitive  verbs,  is  shown;  and  also  whether  the  act  or  state  is  one  and 
definite  in  time,  or  repeated  and  continuous.  By  the  suffixes  which 
follow  the  root,  the  action  is  further  limited  as  to  its  time,  continu¬ 
ance,  or  likelihood. 

PREFIXES  (§§  30-37) 

§  30.  Classification  of  Prefixes  according-  to  their  Position  and  Significance 

The  prefixes  employed  in  the  verb  have  a  fixed  order,  in  accordance 
with  the  class  of  ideas  they  express.  They  may  be  classified  as — 

(1)  Adverbial  prefixes,  first  position. 

(2)  Adverbial  prefix,  second  position. 

(3)  Deictic  prefixes,  third  position. 

(1)  First  modal  prefixes,  fourth  position. 

(5)  Second  modal  prefixes,  fifth  position. 

(6)  Pronominal  prefixes,  sixth  position. 

(7)  Third  modal  prefixes,  seventh  position. 

§  31.  Adverbial  Prefixes,  First  Position 

These  are  adverbial  prefixes  showing  the  position  of  persons  or 
things  at  rest,  and  the  place,  limit,  or  origin  of  motion.  The  most 
important  of  these  follow: 

1.  ya-  (1)  is  used  of  the  position  of  one  sitting,  of  picking  things 

up  from  the  ground,  and  of  motion  wholly  or  partly  through 
the  air,  as  the  carrying  of  objects  and  the  flight  of  birds.  The 
primary  meaning  seems  to  be  in  the  air,  above  the  surface  of 
the  ground. 

y (twin* a  he  was  sitting  162.11  (definite,  class  I,  conjugation  1  b; 

§  54;  £a  to  be  in  a  position) 

yawinean  he  picked  up  a  stone  342.1  (definite,  class  I,  conjuga¬ 
tion  1  b,  §  54;  £an  to  transport  several  round  things) 
yawiLkas  he  threw  up  96.3  (definite,  class  II,  conjugation  1  b; 

§  64;  has  to  throw) 
yawinen  he  carried  it  {wen  to  carry) 

2.  ya-  (2)  seems  to  have  the  meaning  of  the  object  being  reduced  to 

many  pieces. 

■ya nak isd immillei  she  smashed  it  152.16  (na-  again,  §  32;  §  34;  ’ 

s-,  §  35;  -d,  3d  modal,  after  na-  §  32,  p,  116;  mil-  to  throw 
several  things;  -ei  suffix,  §  40) 

yanaisk.il  he  split  142.3  (na-  again,  §  32;  s-,  §  35;  Tcil-  to  split) 
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3.  ye-  is  used  of  motion  into  houses,  beds  of  streams,  and  spaces 

however  slightly  enclosed,  and  also  into  smaller  objects,  as 
canoes  and  baskets. 

yenawityai  he  went  into  (a  house)  98.15 

yenawiLinen  he  made  it  swim  into  (a  river  from  the  ocean)  266.2 
yeintuLne 8  you  must  step  into  (a  canoe)  209.2  ( tal  to  step) 
yetcelLkas  he  threw  into  (a  basket)  288.7 

4.  wa-  (1)  seems  to  mean  through  with  verbs  of  cutting  and 

burning. 

wakmnillitxdlan  they  were  burned  through  119.3  {lit  to  burn) 
wakinninkats  he  cut  through 

5.  wa-  (2)  is  employed  with  verbs  of  handing  or  giving  something 

to  a  man  or  an  animal. 

xdwa'iLcla  he  handed  it  to  him  181.13  {xd  him) 
waimmil  he  always  distributes  them  195.8. 

6.  Le-  has  the  general  meaning  of  the  converging  or  nearness  of  ob¬ 

jects.  It  has  the  special  meaning  of  building  a  tire  from  the 
placing-together  of  sticks.  It  is  also  employed  of  completing 
a  circle,  or  a  circuit  in  travelling. 

LenalsloiE  he  tied  together  210.5 
Lenanillai  he  built  a  fire  * 

Lenanihten  he  took  it  all  the  way  around  (the  world) 

7.  me-  (1)  seems  to  have  the  meaning  of  position  at,  or  motion  to, 

against,  or  along  the  surface  of,  something. 

menaisd'iyai  he  climbed  (a  tree)  103.12 
menemen  he  landed  him  (against  the  shore)  162.9 
meittan  he  stuck  to  it  202.3 
mew'iLwaL  he  beat  on 

8.  me-  (2)  is  similar  to  ye-,  except  that  it  usually  refers  to  position  in 

something,  while  ye-  is  employed  of  motion  into. 
metsisyen  she  stands  in  (the  body  of  her  husband)  195.11 

9.  na£-  (1) 1  is  used  of  indefinite  motion  over  the  surface  of  the 

ground  or  water,  and  of  position  on  the  earth’s  surface.  I  he 
primary  meaning  may  be  horizontal. 

naiLits  it  is  running  about  294.4  {its  to  run) 

naswimme£  he  swam 

naHuw.hu  I  paint  (my  body)  247.12 

1  The  glottal  stop  probably  belongs  with  the  prefix.  It  appears  in  some  forms  and  is  abseil  tin  *  *t  li'_i  >■ 
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10.  na-  (2)  or  nana  expresses  motion  downward  or  toward  the 

earth.  The  second  na  may  be  the  iterative  particle,  since 
whatever  or  whoever  comes  down  must  previously  have  gone  up. 

nainxut  it  dropped  down  115.14 
nanawityai  he  came  down  138.15 

11.  na-  (3)  is  used  of  horizontal  motion  or  position,  as  a  line  stretched, 

or  in  crossing  a  stream. 

nananindeL  they  went  over  (the  river)  267.6 
nanuwilxut  it  was  hung  for  a  door  171.1 

12.  no-  is  employed  of  the  cessation  of  motion,  as  in  placing  some¬ 

thing  in  a  position  of  rest,  of  reaching  the  end  or  limit  of 
something,  or  of  completing  a  task. 

noyanindeL  they  sat  down  280.5  , 

nonauwne s  you  must  put  it  down  210.7  (aum  to  handle  round  ob¬ 
jects 

noininyanne  that  far  they  ate  347.17 

13.  xa-  has  the  general  meaning  of  up.  It  is  found  employed  of 

movement  up  a  hillside  when  the  speaker’s  standpoint  is  at  the 
top  of  the  hill,  the  digging  of  objects  out  of  the  ground,  and  of 
motion  out  of  the  top  of  receptacles  or  of  houses. 

xa'islai  she  brought  up  98.16 
xawillai  she  dug  it  out  242.5 
xawitqdt  he  jumped  out  (of  the  smoke-hole)  329.13 

14.  xee-  in  the  sense  of  away  from,  as  in  blowing  and  pushing. 

xeeiLyol  he  blows  away  296.15 
xeenallkis  she  pushed  it  away  185.3. 

15.  xotda-,  with  the  general  meaning  of  down,  expresses  motion 

down  a  hill  or  stream. 

xotda'iLhas  he  threw  down  (from  a  tree)  138.8 
xotdahxen  they  floated  down  216.5 

16.  xotde -  is  used  of  one  person’s  meeting  another  where  the  move¬ 

ment  of  only  one  person  is  of  interest.  When  one  wishes  to 
say  they  came  toward  each  other,  Le-  is  emplo}7ed. 

xotdeisyai  he  met  him  105.14 
xdtdeyaisdeL  they  met  them  110.8. 

17.  sa?-  is  emplo37ed  of  motion  into  the  mouth,  as  in  eating,  drinking, 

or  biting. 

sa£winxan  he  put  it  into  her  mouth  278.10 
sa  £willai  he  put  in  his  mouth  119.6. 
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18.  da-  refers  to  a  bank,  bench,  shelf,  or  something'  higher  than  the 

ground,  on  which  the  person  or  object  is  at  rest  or  comes  to  rest. 
danintsa  be  seated  (on  a  chair)  107.12 
daunxus  fly  upon  a  tree  114.2 

19.  de-d-  is  employed  of  motion  toward  or  of  position  in  lire.  The 

second  syllable,  which  is  completed  according  to  the  sound 
which  follows  it,  may  be  separated  from  the  first  syllable. 

denadeiummil  I  put  in  the  fire  247.9 
deduwimmeL  he  threw  into  the  fire  165.10 

20.  dje-  expresses  the  separation  of  a  mass,  as  in  splitting  wood. 
djewiitseL  he  pounded  it  open  108.11 

21.  da-  signifies  off,  away  from. 

duwinxuts  it  came  off  (the  umbilical  stump)  157.7 
22. .  ta-  (1)  is  employed  of  motion  toward  or  away  from  a  body  of 
water  with  special  regard  to  its  surface. 

tanaistan  he  took  it  out  of  the  water  325.4 
taicesEa  a  mountain  will  project  into  the  water  255.2 
taidinnun  let  us  drink  water  179.3 

23.  ta-  (2)  is  used  with  verbs  meaning  to  desert,  to  leave  a  place 

PERMANENTLY. 

tasyahmun  one  ought  to  go  away  215.8  {ya  to  go) 

24.  te-  refers  to  motion  into  water  and  under  its  surface  (see  no.  22). 

tewiltsit  a  canoe  sank  153.17 
tetcuwintan  he  put  it  into  the  water  101.14 

25.  tsiu-  means  away'  from  in  expressions  of  fleeing. 
tsintetesdildeL  we  ran  away  198.10 

26.  tee-  has  the  meaning  of  out  of,  and  is  employed  of  motion  out  of 

a  house  or  small  receptacle,  but  also  of  less  definitely  enclosed 
spaces,  as  brushy  places  or  the  bed  of  a  stream  (see  no.  3). 

tcenamiL  throw  them  out  (of  the  house)  301.13 
tcenin*an  he  took  out  (from  his  quiver)  119.15 
tceilLat  he  jumped  out  (of  ambush)  106.2 
tcewillindin  where  it  flows  out  175.10 

27.  he-  seems  to  refer  to  motion  or  position  against  or  along  a  ver¬ 

tical  surface. 

keisyai  he  climbed  up  137.17 
Jc^enaninEa  it  was  leaning  up  99.5 

§31 
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There  are  three  prefixes  which  indicate  the  pursuit  or  search  for  a 
person  or  thing1,  or,  in  a  secondary  sense,  the  attempt  to  do  a  thing. 

28.  wun-  (wa  +  n  f)  is  used  of  looking  for  a  thing  the  position  of 

which  is  unknown,  as  in  hunting  game.  It  also  means  to  at¬ 
tempt  something  by  persistent  effort. 

wunnazsya  he  started  to  make  319.3 
wunnadiLte  the}7  will  hunt  311.11 

29.  na-  is  emplo}7ed  when  there  is  a  track  to  be  followed.  It  is  likely 

connected  with  the  iterative  particle  na-  again,  since  the  mean¬ 
ing  may  be  that  of  going  over  the  trail  again. 

nayaxdteLxeE  they  tracked  him  1T0.3 

30.  xa-  implies  the  going-after  with  the  intention  of  getting  the  thing 

sought  and  bringing  it  back. 
xanetete  I  am  going  to  look  for  it  336.10 

31.  a-  is  used  to  introduce  verbs  of  saying,  thinking,  doing,  and 

appearing.  It  seems  to  have  no  definite  meaning;  but,  since  it 
is  omitted  when  a  direct  object  precedes  a  verb  of  thinking  or 
saying,  it  may  be  an  indefinite  object  for  the  verb. 

adenne  he  said  97.15 

adene £  you  must  do  it  100.18 

§  32.  Adverbial  Prefixes,  Second  Position 

1.  na-,  the  prefix  of  iteration,  expresses  the  undoing  of  anything  or 

the  retracing  of  one’s  steps,  as  well  as  the  repeating  of  an  act. 
It  is  often  emplo}7ed  where  in  English  the  repetition  is  taken  for 
granted,  as  in  the  customaiy  acts  of  daily  life,  eating,  drinking, 
sleeping,  etc.  Sometimes  the  prefix  requires  d  or  t  preceding 
the  root,  and  in  other  cases  it  is  used  without  either. 

menaniLtcwit  he  pushed  it  back  163.1 
nanaitwuui  he  used  to  carry  it  back  237.8 
nanodiya  let  it  come  back  233.5 
anatcillau  he  did  it  again  106.8 

2.  xa-,  the  prefix  of  identity,  refers  to  any  act  previously  described 

that  is  repeated  by  the  same  or  a  different  person. 

xaatcillau  he  did  the  same  thine:  211.1 
xadiyate  it  will  do  that  254.10 
xaulle  do  that  165.19 
xaatcityau  he  did  that  280.12 
§  32 
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§  33.  Deictic  Prefixes,  Third  Position 

For  the  third  person,  in  Hupa,  two  forms  occur.  The  first  form  is 
that  used  when  speaking  of  adult  Hupa.  The  second  form  is  used 
when  speaking-  of  Hupa  children  and  sometimes  of  very  aged  people, 
of  members  of  others  tribes  and  races,  and  of  animals.  The  first  form 
begins  with  tc -,  and  is  completed  according  to  the  sound  which  fol¬ 
lows.  The  second  form  has  y-  for  its  beginning,  and  is  also  com¬ 
pleted  according  to  the  following  sounds.  After  many  of  the  pre¬ 
fixes,  these  signs  do  not  appear;  but  a  hiatus1  marks  the  absence  of 
the  first  form;  and  contraction  or  lengthening,  often  involving  diph- 
thongization,  the  second.  There  are  no  pronouns  with  which  these 
may  be  connected,  and  demonstrative  sources  are  to  be  expected.  The 
third  person  has  a  dual  whenever  the  root  by  its  displacement  has  the 
power  of  showing  plurality.  In  that  case  the  same  signs— or  their 
absence — indicate  the  dual  as  the  singular,  the  forms  differing  only  in 
the  root.  The  plural  is  invariablj"  indicated  by  the  syllable  - ya -,  which 
has  the  hiatus  after  it,  for  the  first  class  of  persons,  and  lengthening 
or  contraction  for  the  second. 

yetciLda  he  is  carrying  a  large  object 

yeyiLda  he  (not  an  adult  Hupa)  is  carrying  a  large  object 

§  34.  First  Modal  Prefixes,  Fourth  Position 

Several  elements  appear  as  prefixes  in  many  verbs  for  which  no 
definite  and  satisfactory  meaning  has  been  found. 

1.  k-f  ky-,  is  phonetically  weak,  the  remainder  of  the  syllable  being 
supplied  from  the  sound  which  follows.  Only  occasionally  has 
a  meaning  been  found  for  it,  and  the  meanings  which  do  appear 
are  not  reconcilable.  It  is  probable  that  it  supplies  an  indefi¬ 
nite  object  for  verbs  of  eating,  and  perhaps  some  others.2  In  a 
few  cases  it  has  the  meaning  of  leaving  as  a  gift  rather 
than  leaving  fora  time.  In  many  cases  a  sense  of  indefinite¬ 
ness  is  present  in  the  verb  as  regards  the  time  occupied  and  the 
number  of  acts  required  for  the  complete  operation. 

nakinyun  eat  again  (without  mentioning  what  is  to  be  eaten)  153.9 
yakinwuw  carry  it  105. IS 
yekyuwestce  the  wind  blew  in  270.4 

'The  hiatus  in  this  case  does  not  seem  to  be  due  to  a  full  glottal  stop,  but  to  a  lessening  of  the  force 
of  the  breath.  It  is  very  likely  brought  about  by  the  disappearance  of  tc-.  The  lengthening  and 
diphthongization  which  take  place  in  the  case  of  the  second  form  are  probably  due  to  the  coalescing 
of  y  with  the  preceding  vowel  1 

’In  other  dialects  a  sound  (tc)  which  almost  certainly  corresponds  to  this  is  regularly  used  w  ien 
the  object  has  not  been  mentioned  or  is  unknown. 

§§  33,  34 
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2.  te -,  the  prefix  of  distribution,  means  either  that  the  act  took  place 

here  and  there  in  space,  or  continuously  over  space;  or  that  one 
person  after  another  did  the  act. 

natelds  she  dragged  it  back  190.1 
tehtcwen  it  grew  96.3 

tcittetcwai  she  buried  in  several  places  192.12 
tcetedeL  they  went  out  one  by  one  138.5 

3.  d-  occurs,  for  instance,  with  the  adverbial  prefix^-  (§  31.19),  sig¬ 

nifying  INTO  FIRE. 

dexodihwaL  he  threw  him  into  the  fire 

4.  o-  a  verbal  prefix,  the  meaning  of  which  has  not  been  ascertained. 

dotcowilan  she  will  leave  (do  not;  ^-deictic;  d-  first  modal;  -w- 
second  modal;  lan  stem) 

5.  - e -  customary.  This  prefix  is  not  used  throughout  all  the  tenses  or 

modes,  as  are  the  preceding,  but  has  the  office  in  itself  of  mak¬ 
ing  a  tense,  as  the  suffixes  generally  have.  Before  vowels  it 
generally  appears  as  e,  and  that  is  probably  its  true  form.  In 
many  cases  it  is  connected  with  a  consonant  suggested  by  the 
following  sound  or  another  word-element,  when  it  appears  as  i. 
Its  use  marks  the  act  or  condition  as  customary  or  habitual,  or 
at  least  as  occurring  more  than  once. 

tceexauw  he  is  accustomed  to  catch  with  a  net  ( tc -  deictic;  -e  cus¬ 
tomary;  xaum  stem) 

tcoexait  he  is  accustomed  to  buy  (tc-  deictic;  d-  first  modal;  -e  cus¬ 
tomary;  -xait  to  buy,  customary  tense) 

6.  In  the  same  group  stand  all  pronominal  objects. 

tc(u)hwdiv{i)Lxid(i)Lte  she  will  ask  me  for  it  (tc-  deictic;  hw-  me; 
o-  first  modal;  -w-  second  modal;  -l-  third  modal;  xul  to  ask, 
definite  tense;  -l  continuously;  -te  future;  the  letters  in  paren¬ 
theses  represent  glides) 

tanaixosdowei  it  cut  him  all  to  pieces  ( ta -  adverbial  prefix  of 
unknown  significance;  na-  iterative;  -i  deictic;  *xd  him;  -s-  sec¬ 
ond  modal;  do  to  cut;  -el  emphatic) 

7.  n-.  The  use  of  this  prefix  is  mostly  confined  to  adjectives  (see  §  76). 

§  35.  Second  Modal  Prefixes,  Fifth  Position 

There  are  three  simple  sounds  which  by  their  presence  indicate 
whether  the  act  is  viewed  as  beginning,  ending,  or  progressing.  These 
sounds  are  not  found  in  all  forms  of  the  same  verb,  but  only  in  those 
tenses  which  refer  to  the  act  or  state  as  one  and  definite.  While  it 
§  35 
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seems  certain  that  these  sounds  do  have  the  force  mentioned  above, 
it  is  found,  by  making  comparisons,  that  they  follow  certain  prefixes. 
In  many  cases  the  nature  of  the  prefix  requires  the  act  to  be  thought 
of  as  beginning,  ending,  or  progressing.  The  sound  which  is  of  most 
frequent  occurrence  is  w.  It  stands  at  the  beginning  of  a  syllable, 
usually  the  one  immediately  preceding  the  root.  The  remainder  of 
this  syllable  contains  the  subjective  personal  elements.  Its  initiatory 
force  can  be  seen  in  the  verbs  winyaL  come  ox  and  winxa  water  lies 
there.  This  last  verb  can  not  be  applied  to  a  natural  body  of  water, 
like  the  ocean,  which  has  had  no  beginning.  The  following  prefixes 
require  w  in  the  definite  tenses:  ya -,  ye -,  xa-,  sae-,  da -,  de-d-,  du-. 

In  a  precisely  parallel  manner,  n  occurs  as  the  initial  of  the  inflected 
syllable  under  circumstances  which  point  to  the  completion  of  the  act. 
With  winyaL  (above)  compare  ninyai  it  arrived.  Most  of  the  pre¬ 
fixes  which  require  n  to  follow  in  the  definite  tenses  require  the  act 
to  be  viewed  as  ending.  They  are  the  following:  wa-,  Le-,  me-, 
na-  (3),  no-,  -tee-. 

Without  the  same  exact  parallelism  of  forms  which  obtains  with  the 
two  mentioned  above,  a  large  number  of  verbs  have  s  as  the  charac¬ 
teristic  of  the  inflected  syllable  of  the  definite  tenses.  Most  of  these 
verbs  clearly  contain  the  idea  of  progression,  or  are  used  of  acts  which 
require  considerable  time  for  their  accomplishment.  The  distributive 
prefix  te-  is  always  followed  by  s,  never  by  either  of  the  other  signs, 
and  some  of  the  prefixes  listed  above  are  used  with  s  with  a  distinc¬ 
tion  in  meaning:  for  example, 

xawinan  he  took  a  stone  out  of  a  hole  (but  xaisyai  he  came  up  a 

hill)1 

Excluding  all  the  verbs  which  require  one  of  these  three  sounds  in 
the  definite  tenses,  there  remain  a  considerable  number  which  have  no 
definite  tenses,  and  therefore  no  such  sounds  characterizing  them. 

For  the  sake  of  convenience,  the  Hupa  verbs  have  been  divided  into 
conjugations,  according  as  they  have  one  or  the  other  of  these  sounds 
in  the  definite  tenses  or  lack  definite  tenses  entirely.  There  are,  accord¬ 
ing  to  this  arrangement,  four  conjugations:  the  first  characterized  by 
w;  the  second,  by  n;  the  third,  by  s;  and  the  fourth  lacking  definite 
tenses. 

1In  one  of  the  Eel  river  dialects  the  bringing  home  of  a  deer  is  narrated  as  follows:  ytgingtn  In- 
started  carrying;  yltesgln  he  carried  along;  y  min  gin  he  arrived  carrying.  Here  we  have  g  (corre¬ 
sponding  to  Hupa  w),  s,  and  n  used  with  the  same  stem,  expressing  the  exact  shades  one  would  expec 

in  Hupa. 
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§  36.  Pronominal  Prefixes,  Sixth.  Position 

Next  in  order  are  the  sounds  which  indicate  the  person  and  number 
of  the  subject.  These  are  sometimes  changed  and  sometimes  disap¬ 
pear,  because  of  phonetic  influences. 

First  Person 

For  tenses  other  than  the  definite,  the  sign  of  the  first  person  sin¬ 
gular  is  w  or  -iiw,  which  is  in  all  cases  appended  to  the  preceding  syl¬ 
lable.  This  sound  is  related  to  the  initial  sound  of  the  independent 
pronoun  of  the  first  person  singular,  hwe ,  and  is  no  doubt  derived 
from  it.  In  the  definite  tenses  this  form  does  not  occur,  but  -e  is 
found  instead.  The  first  person  plural  has  d-  for  its  sign.  The  remain¬ 
der  of  the  syllable  of  which  this  is  the  initial  is  completed  from  the 
sound  which  follows  it. 

Second  Person 

In  the  singular  the  form  is  -n  or  -in.  The  former  is  found  when 
there  is  a  sound  preceding  with  which  it  can  join,  and  the  latter  when 
no  sound  precedes,  or  when,  for  some  reason,  it  can  not  unite  with  it. 
The  sign  seems  to  be  dropped  before  l  and  l  following  in  the  same 
syllable,  of  which  there  are  many  cases.  It  is  reasonable  to  suppose 
that  this  sign  is  connected  with  the  independent  pronoun  of  the  sec¬ 
ond  person  singular,  nin.  In  nearly  all  cases,  in  the  second  person 
plural  o'  is  found  as  the  vowel  of  the  inflected  syllable.  This  d  is 
strongly  aspirated.  The  cases  in  which  o'  is  not  found  seem  to  be  due 
to  contraction,  which  always  results  in  an  aspirated  vowel.  An  d  of 
similar  quality  and  with  an  aspiration  occurs  in  the  pronoun  for  the 
second  person  plural,  nohin. 

§  37.  Third  Modal  Prefixes,  Seventh  Position 

Certain  prefixes  are  found  in  many  verbs  immediately  preceding  the' 
root,  and  suggest  transitiveness  or  intransitiveness  in  the  verb,  or  in 
some  way  point  out  the  relation  between  the  subject,  predicate,  and 
object.  As  the  second  modal  prefixes  are  required  in  most  cases  by 
the  adverbial  prefix  which  precedes  them,  so  these  are  necessitated  by 
certain  roots  which  follow  them.  When,  however,  a  root  is  found  with 
different  prefixes  preceding  it,  their  force  becomes  apparent.  Com¬ 
pare  tcittetaL  HE  STEPPED  ALONG  with  tcitteLtdL  HE  KICKED  SOME¬ 
THING  along.  The  absence  of  a  modal  prefix  in  the  first  is  connected 
§§  36,37 
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with  the  intransitive  meaning;  and  l  is’  connected  with  a  transitive 
force.  Compare  also  hewintan  it  stuck  fast  (said  of  a  bird  alighting 
on  pitch)  and  kewiLtan  he  put  pitch  on  something.  The  n  which  in 
the  first  of  these  examples  precedes  the  root,  seems  to  be  a  vestige  of 
a  prefix  of  this  order  occurring  in  certain  forms  of  the  third  person  in 
a  class  of  verbs  where  usually  none  is  present. 

In  nearly  every  case  in  which  l  is  present,  required  by  the  root  or 
not,  a  transitive  force  can  be  conceived  for  the  verb,  which  is  always 
active.  No  prefix,  or  n  shown  above,  is  found  with  intransitive  verbs; 
but  this  is  also  true  of  a  large  number  of  transitive  verbs.  It  is 
noticeable,  however,  that  the  transitive  verbs  which  do  not  require  a 
preceding  l  belong  to  those  which,  by  the  nature  of  the  root,  indicate 
the  character  of  the  object.  Certain  roots  are  always  preceded  by  t 
or  d  (the  third  class),  and  certain  others  by  l  (the  fourth  class).  But 
it  is  found  that  those  without  a  sign,  or  with  the  sign  n  of  doubtful 
character,  when  changed  to  the  passive,  also  take  t  or  d.  In  the  same 
manner,  verbs  with  l  the  surd,  on  becoming  passive,  change  l  to  l  the 
sonant. 

On  the  basis  of  these  prefixes  the  verbs  have  been  arranged  in  four 
classes: 

Class  I  has  all  intransitive  and  a  certain  class  of  transitive  verbs, 
and  has  no  characteristic  prefix,  unless  it  be  n. 

Class  II  is  composed  entirely  of  transitive  verbs,  and  has  l  as  its 
characteristic. 

Class  III  contains  the  passives  of  Class  I,  and  certain  verbs  not  pas¬ 
sive,  but  possibly  with  passive  leanings. 

Class  IV  is  composed  of  the  passives  of  Class  II  and  certain  other 
verbs  which  show  the  influence  of  some  power  outside  of  the  apparent 
agent. 

SUFFIXES  (§§  38-44) 

§  38.  Classification  of  Suffixes 

The  suffixes  employed  with  verbs  differ  from  the  prefixes  in  that 
their  use  is  only  occasional,  while  the  prefixes  are  for  the  most  part 
essential  to  the  meaning  of  the  verb,  and  are  employed  with  all  its 
forms.  The  suffixes  are  appended  mostly  to  the  present  definite  and 
present  indefinite  tense-forms.  Most  of  them  have  a  temporal,  modal, 
or  conjunctional  force. 

§  38 
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§  39.  Temporal  Suffixes 

1.  -x.  This  suffix  is  used  with  the  forms  of  the  present  indefinite,  and 

indicates  that  the  act  or  condition  was  persistent  through  a  lim¬ 
ited  and  definitely  stated  length  of  time. 

wilweL  tsisdaux  until  night  he  stayed 
naihits^x  he  ran  around  (until  morning) 

2.  -winte,  The  suffixing  of  -winte  to  the  forms  of  the  present  indefi¬ 

nite  gives  a  meaning  to  the  verb  but  little  different  from  the 
customary  tense,  which  has  a  prefix  e-.  It  indicates  that  the 
act  or  condition  is  continuous,  or  at  least  takes  place  whenever 
cause  arises.  The  customary  may  mean  that  the  act  has  been 
done  several  times  without  regard  to  the  regularity  of  the 
intervals. 

tciumLwinte  they  always  dance 

3.  -neen.  This  suffix  is  applied  to  nouns  and  verbs  alike.  It  states 

that  the  thing,  act,  or  condition  has  ceased,  or  is  about  to  cease, 
its  existence.  When  used  with  verbs,  it  is  usually  appended 
to  the  forms  of  the  present  indefinite,  and  means  that  the  act  or 
condition  was  habitual  or  continual  in  the  past,  but  has  now 
ceased. 

auwtinneen  I  used  to  do  that 
wessilydneen  you  used  to  like  (him) 

4.  -te,  This  is  the  suffix  most  commonly  employed.  It  predicts  a 

future  act  or  condition,  either  as  the  result  of  the  impulse  of  the 
agent,  or  the  compelling  force  of  some  person  or  event.  It 
takes  the  place,  therefore,  of  English  will  and  shall.  It  is 
appended,  for  the  most  part,  to  the  forms  of  the  definite  present. 

meluwte  I  am  going  to  watch  it 
deduwillate  he  will  put  it  into  the  fire 

This  suffix  is  sometimes  preceded  by  a  syllable  containing  the 
vowel  e  standing  between  the  root  and  - te .  The  prediction  is 
said  to  be  made  with  less  assurance  when  it  has  this  form. 
tcisdiyannete  she  may  live  to  be  old 

5.  - teL ,  This  suffix  seems  to  denote  events  in  a  nearer  future  than 

those  expressed  by  -te. 

duwilleteL  a  party  is  coming  to  kill 
mlnesgitteL  it  will  be  afraid  295.7 
§  39 
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§  40.  Temporal  and  Modal  Suffixes 
Certain  suffixes  are  temporal,  but  also  have  a  modal  force. 

6.  - ei .  In  myths  and  tales  the  definite  past  occurs  very  frequently 

with  an  ending  -ei,  which  regularly  takes  over  the  semi-vowels 
and  often  the  consonants  of  the  preceding  syllable.  The  younger 
Hupa,  at  least,  do  not  seem  to  be  conscious  of  any  change  in 
meaning  that  may  be  made  by  its  addition.  A  comparison  of  the 
instances  of  its  occurrence  would  indicate  a  mild  emphasis,  that 
the  act,  which  has  several  times  been  ineffectually  ttempted,  has 
been  successfully  accomplished,  or  that  something  which  has  been 
several  times  done  is  now  done  for  the  last  time. 
yawihtennei  she  picked  him  up  (after  several  attempts) 

7.  -il,  -iL.  The  application  of  the  verb  may  be  made  continuous 

over  space  by  adding  -l  or  -II  for  the  present,  and  -l  or  -il  for 
the  past.  The  shorter  forms  are  used  after  vowels  without 
increasing  the  number  of  syllables ;  the  longer  forms  add  a 

syllable,  often  taking  over  the  consonant  which  precedes. 

* 

yaxdwihxaiL  going  along  they  track  him 
tcdhwelLte  they  will  call  (continually) 
tcuwiLtel  he  was  bringing 
kyuwinyunil  you  ate  along 

§  41.  Modal  Suffixes 

8.  -min.  This  suffix,  which  is  not  of  frequent  occurrence,  indicates 

that  the  verb  which  it  follows  expresses  the  purpose  of  some  act 
yalLhimmin  that  they  might  catch  it 

9.  The  more  positive  and  more  frequent  form  of  the  impera¬ 
tive  seems  to  have  -neE  suffixed  to  the  regular  form,  implying 
the  duty  or  mild  necessity  one  is  under  to  do  the  act. 

dLtsainee  dry  them 
yeintuLne E  you  must  step  in 

10.  -liwun.  To  express  a  moral  responsibility  or  necessity,  -hwun 

is  suffixed  to  the  forms  of  the  definite  or  indefinite  present. 

doneyahmun  I  can  not  stay 
tasyahwHn  one  ought  to  go  away 

11.  -sillen.  This  suffix  seems  by  its  use  to  imply  that  the  occurrence 

was  imminent,  but  did  not  result. 
yawunxutssillen  he  nearly  flew 
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12.  -newan,  The  suffix  -newan  indicates  that  the  act  is  done,  but 

with  difficulty. 

dotcuxtinneLintenewan  one  can  hardly  look  at 

13.  -deE,  For  the  expression  of  a  future  condition,  -deE  is  employed. 

adendeE  if  he  sings 
axoladd  if  it  happens  308.1 

14.  -detc,  This  suffix,  which  occurs  but  rarely,  seems  to  indicate 

a  less  probable  and  more  general  future  condition. 

tcisseLW indetc  if  he  kills 

15.  - minimne .  For  the  expression  of  the  result  of  supposed  condi¬ 

tions  contrary  to  fact,  -inininne  is  employed. 
dodaxoatimnininne  (people)  would  never  have  died 

§  42.  Suffixes  Indicating  Source  of  Information 

Certain  suffixes  are  used  to  show  by  which  of  the  senses  the  fact 
stated  was  observed,  or  whether  it  was  inferred  from  evidence. 

16.  - e .  The  vowel  - e ,  standing  by  itself  or  preceded  by  the  consonant 

or  semi-vowel  of  the  preceding  syllable,  indicates  that  the  object 
or  act  is  within  the  view  of  the  speaker. 
mewintanne  he  stuck  to  it  (he  saw) 

17.  -tsu,  -tse,  When  the  act  is  perceived  by  the  sense  of  hearing 

or  feeling,  -tse  is  appended  to  the  present  definite,  and  -tsu  to  the 
past  definite. 

neiuwgittse  I  feel  afraid 
adentsu  he  heard  it  say 

18.  -xolan.  A  fact  inferred  from  evidence  is  expressed  by  the 

suffix  -xolan.  Since  the  act  is  viewed  as  already  completed, 
the  verbs  often  have  the  force  of  the  pluperfect. 

Lenanillaxolan  he  had  built  a  fire  (he  saw) 

19.  -xoltin.  This  suffix  is  said  to  differ  from  the  preceding  only  in 

the  fact  that  the  evidence  is  more  certain. 

xalaxolun  grass  has  grown  up  (the  fact  is  certain,  for  the  grass 
is  there,  although  the  growing  of  it  was  not  seen) 

§  43.  Conjunctional  Suffixes 

A  few  suffixes  are  conjunctional.  Their  union  with  the  verb  seems 
to  be  rather  loose. 
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20.  -hit.  The  suffixing  of  -hit  to  the  verb  has  the  effect  of  making  it 

part  of  a  subordinate  temporal  clause. 

yexonunhit  when  they  ran  in 
tceinsithit  when  he  woke  up 

21.  -TYliLi.  This  suffix  has  nearly  or  quite  the  same  force  as  -hit. 
yitsin  eeeamiL  west  (the  sun)  used  to  be  then 

22.  -tsit.  This  suffix,  which  occurs  seldom,  means  that  the  act 

expressed  by  the  verb  to  which  it  is  added  is  to  be  done  before 
some  other  contemplated  act. 

Jcinyuntsit  eat  first 

§  44.  Adverbial  Suffixes 

There  are  two  suffixes  which  appear  to  be  adverbial. 

23.  -he.  This  suffix  emphasizes  a  negative  command  or  a  condi¬ 

tional  statement.  It  is  comparable  to  English  in  the  least,  or 
French  pas,  in  negative  clauses. 

doaduwinnehe  don’t  say  that 
tcuwiyunilhe  even  if  he  eat  it 

24.  -ka,  -ilk.  These  suffixes  signify  like,  in  the  manner  of. 

atenJca  the  way  they  do 
nesedaiuk  the  way  I  sat 

VERBAL  ROOTS  (§§  45-50) 

§  45.  Variation  of  Verbal  Roots 

The  greater  number  of  verbal  roots  undergo  a  change  of  form  or 
length,  for  the  most  part  connected  with  the  changes  of  mode  or  tense. 
In  a  few  cases  there  is  also  a  change  within  the  mode  or  tense  for  the 
persons.  For  number,  the  change,  when  present,  is  not  an  alteration 
of  the  root,  due  to  phonetic  or  morphological  causes,  but  a  substitu¬ 
tion,  in  the  dual  and  plural,  of  a  root  altogether  different  from  that  in 
the  singular. 

Sometimes  the  changes  in  the  root  mark  off  the  definite  tenses  from 
the  indefinite;  in  other  cases  the  customary  and  impotential  are  differ¬ 
ent  also  in  the  form  of  the  root  from  the  present  indefinite  and  imper¬ 
ative;  and  in  a  few  cases,  the  impotential  alone  has  a  form  longer  than 
or  different  from  that  found  elsewhere  in  the  verb.  The  indefinite  pres¬ 
ent  and  imperative  are  the  weakest  of  all  in  the  form  of  their  roots. 

Of  the  definite  tenses,  the  past  is  usually  longer  than  the  present,  and 
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is  characterized  by  stronger  vowels :  for  example,  a  is  found  in  the 
past  instead  of  u,  and  e  instead  of  i;  and  the  diphthong  ai  and  au 
appear  for  a.  Some  roots  which  end  in  t  in  the  past  do  not  have 
that  ending  in  the  present. 

A  number  of  roots,  many  of  them  containing  the  vowel  i ,  do  not 
change  in  form  or  length. 

It  is  extremely  difficult  to  trace  these  variations  of  the  root  to  their 
causes.  It  is  altogether  probable  that  -w,  which  is  the  final  sound  in 
many  roots  of  the  indefinite  tenses,  is  to  be  connected  with  -c  (sh)  or 
-s  (which  occurs  in  the  same  roots  and  the  same  tenses  in  Tolowa  and 
other  Athapascan  dialects).  It  is  therefore,  in  all  likelihood,  the 
remains  of  a  former  suffix.  It  is  most  likely  that  -n  and  - n ,  which 
are  so  characteristic  of  the  definite  tenses,  are  not  original  parts  of 
the  root.  In  fact,  what  seems  to  be  the  same  root  often  occurs  with¬ 
out  the  nasals.  The  difference  between  the  past  and  present  definite 
is  almost  certainly  due  to  the  accent,  which  is  on  the  root  in  the  past 
and  on  the  S37llable  preceding  the  root  in  the  present.  This  in  turn 
may  be  due  to  the  fact  that  the  latter  is  often  used  with  suffixes. 

The  most  important  verbal  roots  are  given  below  with  their  varia¬ 
tions  and  what  is  deemed  the  most  characteristic  meaning  of  each. 

§  46.  Roots  with  Four  Forms 

The  following  roots  have  the  past  definite  in  -en;  the  present  defi¬ 
nite,  in  -in;  the  impotential,  customary,  and  present  indefinite  and 
unexcepted  forms  of  the  imperative,  in  -iiio;  and  the  third  person 
imperative,  in  -e. 

-wen,  -win,  -wuw,  -we  (3d  imp.)  to  carry  on  the  back 
-wen,  -loin,  -wuw,  -we  (3d  imp.)  to  move  or  to  wave  fire 
-ten,  -tin,  -turn,  -te  (1st  and  3d  imp.)  to  lie  down 

Two  roots  have  -u  for  the  impotential  and  customary,  with  -e  for 
present  indefinite  and  imperative. 

-len,  -lin,  -lu,  -le  to  become,  to  be,  to  be  transformed 

-lau,  -la,  -la,  -le  to  do  something,  to  arrange  according  to  a  plan 

§  47.  Roots  with  Three  Forms 

The  following  have  the  first  form  for  the  past  definite,  the  second 
form  for  the  present  definite,  and  the  third  form  for  the  indefinite 
tenses.  Some  exceptions  are  noted. 

-ean,  -£un,  -£auw  to  transport  round  objects 

-an,  -un,  -auw  to  run,  to  jump  (with  plural  subject  only) 
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- yan ,  -yin,  -yauw  to  eat 

- xan ,  -xHn,  -xauw  to  move  in  a  basket  or  other  vessel  any 
liquid  or  smally  divided  substance,  to  catch  with  a  net 
-tan,  -tun,  turn  to  handle  or  move  a  long  object 
-tan,  -tun,  -turn  to  split 
-wen,  -win,  -we  to  kill 

-ten,  tin,  tuw  to  move  or  to  carry  in  any  way  a  person  or 
animal 

-tcwen,  - tcwin ,  -tcwe  to  make,  to  arrange,  to  grow,  to  become 
-yai,  -ya,  -yauw  to  go,  to  come,  to  travel  about  (1st  and  3d  imp. 
in  -ya) 

-lai,  -la,  -lum  to  move  or  transfer  a  number  of  objects 
-lai,  -la,  -luw  to  travel  by  canoe,  to  manage  a  canoe 
-hwai,  -hwa,  -hwauw  to  walk,  to  go,  to  come  (imp.  has  -hwa) 

The  following  have  the  definite  tenses  with  -L,  the  customary  impo- 
tential  with  -l,  and  the  present  indefinite  and  imperative  with  -l  : 1 — 

-waL,  -will,  -wul  to  strike,  to  throw,  to  scatter 
- wel ,  -wil,  -win  relating  to  the  passing  of  night 
-meL,  -mil,  -min  to  strike,  to  throw,  to  drop 
-deL,  -dil,  -diL  to  go,  to  come,  to  travel  (plural  only) 

-del.  -dil,  -din  to  strike 

}  7  7  ' 

-taL,  -till,  -tuL  to  step,  to  kick,  to  do  anything  with  the  foot 
1  - tsel ,  -tsil,  -tsin  to  pound,  as  with  a  hammer  or  maul 

§48.  Roots  with.  Two  Forms 

These  roots,  with  a  few  exceptions,  have  the  past  definite,  impoten- 
cial,  and  customary  with  the  first  form,  and  the  remaining  tenses  with 
the  other. 

First  Type,  -an,  -nil 
-yan,  -yun  to  live,  to  pass  through  life 

-yan,  -yun  to  spy  upon,  to  watch,  to  observe  with  suspicion 

-wan,  -win  to  sleep 

-lan,  -lun  to  quit,  to  leave,  to  desist 

-Ian,  -lun  to  be  born 

-nan,  -nun  to  drink 

-xan,  -xun  to  be  sweet  or  pleasant  to  the  taste 
-tan,  -tin  to  eat  (3d  person  singular  only) 

-tan,  -tun  relating  to  any  wax  or  waxlike  substance 
-tsan,  -tsun  to  find,  to  see 

- tcwan ,  -tewun  relating  to  the  eating  of  a  meal  in  company 
-lean,  -hurt  to  put  on  edge,  to  lean  up 

1  That  the  form  with  l  is  due  to  a  final  aspiration  and  that  with  L  to  glottal  action  semi ...  reason 
able.  The  cause  of  this,  if  not  due  to  vanished  suffixes,  must  be  looked  for  in  accent. 
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Second  Type ,  -en,  -in 

- en ,  -in  to  look 

en ,  -in  to  do,  to  act,  to  deport  one’s  self 
-yen,  -yin  to  stand  on  one’s  feet 
-len,  -lin  to  flow,  to  run  (said  of  any  liquid) 

-men,  -min  to  All  up,  to  make  full 
- Jiwen ,  -hwin  to  melt 

-sen,  -sin  to  think,  to  know  (1st  and  2d  persons  only) 

-den,  -din  to  travel  in  company 

-den,  -din  to  be  light,  to  blaze 

-ten,  -tin  to  do,  to  perform  an  act 

-tcwen,  -tcwin  to  smell,  to  stink,  to  defecate 

-tcwen,  -tcwin  to  want  food  or  sexual  gratification,  to  desire 

Third  Type ,  -ai,  -a 

-£ai  (impoten.  and  past),  -Ea  to  be  in  position 

-yai  (impoten.),  -ya  to  move  about,  to  undertake 

-wai  (impoten.),  -wa  to  go,  to  go  about  (3d  person  only) 

-dai  (impoten.  and  past  def.),  -da  to  sit,  to  stay,  to  remain,  to 
fish 

■tcwai  (impoten.  and  past  def.),  -tcwa  to  handle  or  move  many 
small  pieces,  to  dig,  to  bury,  to  paw  the  ground 
hai  (impoten.  and  cust.),  -hi  to  get  up  from  a  reclining  or 
sitting  position 


Fourth  Type ,  - an ,  -a1 

-au,  -a  to  sing 

-yau,  -ya  to  do,  to  follow  a  line  of  action,  to  be  in  a  plight 
-dau,  -da  to  melt  away,  to  disappear 
-tan,  -ta  to  hover,  to  settle,  to  fly  around 

Fifth  Type, -u, -e1 

-lu,  -le  to  make  an  attack,  to  form  a  war-party 
-lu,  -le  to  dive,  to  swim  under  water 

-lu,  -Le  to  handle  or  to  do  anything  with  a  semi-liquid,  dough- 
like  substance 

-nil,  -ne  to  do,  to  happen,  to  behave  in  a  certain  way 

-xu,  -xe  to  finish,  to  track,  to  overtake 

-djeu,  -dye  to  fly  in  a  flock 

-tu,  -te  to  sing  in  a  ceremony 

-tsii,  -tse  to  squirm,  to  writhe,  to  roll,  to  tumble 

-tcwu,  -tcwe  to  cry,  to  weep 
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Sixth  Type,  -at,  -a 

- wat ,  -wa  to  shake  itself  (said  of  a  dog) 

- lat ,  -la  to  float 

-Lat,  -La  to  run,  to  jump 

-xait,  -xai  to  buy 

- teat ,  -tea  to  be  sick,  to  become  ill 

-kait,  -kai  to  cause  to  project,  to  push,  to  pole  a  canoe,  to  shoot, 
to  fall  forward  from  weakness  (i.  e.,  to  starve) 

-kyot,  -kyd  to  flee,  to  run  away 
-tsat,  -tsa  to  sit  down 

Seventh  Type,  -l,  -z, 

- il ,  -{l  to  swim,  to  dive  (plural  only) 

-yol ,  -ydL  to  blow  with  the  breath 
- wal ,  -waL  to  shake  a  stick,  to  dance 
- lal ,  -laL  to  dream,  to  sleep 
-net,  -nei  to  play 
-riol,  -no l  to  blaze 

-hwal,  -hwaL  to  fish  for  with  a  hook,  to  catch  with  a  hook 
- hwil ,  -Iiwil  to  call  by  name,  to  name 
-xal,  -xaL  to  dawn 

-dil,  -di,L  to  ring,  to  give  a  metallic  response  to  a  blow 
-tsel,  -tseL  to  be  or  to  become  warm 
-Ml,  -Ml  to  split  with  the  hands 
-got,  -qdL  to  crawl,  to  creep 

Eighth  Type,  -ts,  -s 

- mats ,  -mas  to  roll,  to  coil 

- xuts ,  -xus  to  pass  through  the  air,  to  fl}T,  to  fall,  to  throw 
- tats ,  -tus  to  cut  a  gash,  to  slit  up,  to  cut  open,  to  dress  eels 

Ninth  type ,  -tc,  -w 

- ate ,  -au7e  to  move  in  an  undulating  line 
-goto,  -gmji  to  throw,  like  a  spear 
-goto,  gdTv  to  run  like  a  wolf 

§  49.  Roots  with  One  Form 

A  few  of  these  vary  in  length,  but  those  having  the  vowels  i 
and  u  and  some  others  do  not. 

-eL  to  have  position  (plural  only) 

-iuw  to  drop 

-its  to  shoot  an  arrow 

-its  to  wander  about 

-lit  to  move  flat  flexible  objects 

-ya  to  stand  on  one’s  feet  (plural  only) 

§  49 
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-ye  to  dance 
-yeuw  to  rest 
-yeuw  to  rub,  to  knead 
-yits  to  entangle 
-yd  to  like 

-yow  to  flow,  to  scatter 

-yot  to  chase,  to  bark  after 

-wauw  to  talk,  to  make  a  noise  (plural  only) 

-was  to  shave  off 
-wis  to  twist,  to  rotate 
-witc  to  rock  sidewise 
-le  to  feel  with  the  hands 

-lei  to  carry  more  than  one  animal  or  child  in  the  hands 
-lei  to  bother 
-lit  to  burn 
-litc  to  urinate 

-Ilk  to  relate,  to  tell  something 

-loi£  to  tie,  to  wrap  around 

-Ids  to  drag,  to  pull  along 

-law  to  watch,  to  stand  guard  over 

-Lit  to  cause  to  burn 

-me£  to  swim 

-men  to  cause  to  swim 

-medj  to  cook  by  boiling 

-mit  to  turn  over,  to  place  one’s  self  belly  up  or  down 
-mut  to  break  out  (as  a  spring  of  water),  to  break  open 
-na  to  cook  by  placing  before  the  fire 
-na  to  move 

-ne  to  gather  nuts  ( from  the  ground) 

-nuw  to  hear 
-hwe£  to  dig 

-xa  to  have  position  (said  of  water  or  a  liquid) 

-xut  to  hang 

-xut  to  tear  down 

-xuts  to  bite,  to  chew 

-sit  to  wake 

-da£  to  be  poor  in  flesh 

-da£  to  carry,  to  move  (said  of  a  person  or  animal) 

-daiB  to  bloom 

-dik  to  peck 

-dits  to  twist  into  a  rope 

-do  to  cut,  to  slash 

-do  to  dodge,  to  draw  back 

-djin  to  mind,  to  be  bothered  by  something 

-te£  to  look  for,  to  search  after 

-te£  to  carry  around 
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-te  to  remain  in  a  recumbent  position 
-tetc  to  lie  down  (plural  only) 

-tits  to  use  a  cane 

-toE  referring  to  the  movement  or  position  of  water 

-tot  to  drink 

-tu  to  beg 

-turn  to  split 

-tuk  to  count 

-teE  to  have  some  particular  form,  appearance,  or  nature 
-tik  to  tie  with  a  string 

-to  relating  to  mutual  motions  of  two  objects  by  means  of 
which  one  is  inserted  into  or  withdrawn  from  the  other 
-tsai  to  be  or  to  make  dry 
-tsas  to  swing  a  stick  about,  to  whip 
-tseE  to  open  or  shut  a  sliding  door 
-tseE  to  stay,  to  live  (plural  only) 

-tsis  to  be  hanging 
-is is  to  find,  to  know 

-tsit  to  know  a  person  or  some  fact  or  legend 

-tsit  to  fall,  to  sink 

-tsit  to  soak  acorn-meal 

-tsit  to  pull  out  a  knot 

-tsit  to  wait 

-tceE  to  blow  (said  of  the  wind) 

-tcit  to  die 

-tout  to  strip  off,  to  take  bark  from  a  tree 
-tevnt  to  push,  to  pull  off  leaves,  to  shoot,  to  rub  one’s  self 
-tcwTjg  to  sweep 
-tcwiiw  to  smell  of 
-git  to  be  afraid  of,  to  be  frightened 
-git  to  travel  in  company 
kas  to  throw 
-ket  to  creak 

-kis  to  put  one’s  hand  on,  to  stab,  to  spear 
-kit  to  catch  with  the  hands,  to  take  away 
-kit  to  hang,  to  spread,  to  settle  (said  of  fog) 

-kit  to  feed,  to  give  food  to  any  one 

-kMc  to  make  the  stroke  or  throw  in  playing  shinny 

-kyaE  to  wear  a  dress 

-kya  to  perceive  by  an}^  of  the  senses 

-kyas  to  break,  to  cause  to  break 

-kyos  to  handle  or  to  move  anything  that  is  flat  and  flexible 
-gal  to  walk  (3d  person  only) 

-got  to  push  a  pointed  instrument  into  a  yielding  mass,  to  stick, 
to  poke 

-got  to  dodge,  to  tumble,  to  flounder  about  helplessly 
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§  50.  Meaning  of  Roots 

In  regard  to  meaning,  roots  fall  into  at  least  three  classes. 

(1)  A  few  monosyllabic  nouns,  occupying  the  position  in  the  verb 
which  belongs  to  the  root,  name  the  means  employed;  while  the  gen¬ 
eral  nature  of  the  act  is  suggested  by  that  part  of  the  verb  which  pre¬ 
cedes  the  root.  For  example,  -tits  (a  verbal  root  identical  with  the 
noun  tits  a  cane)  occurs  in  the  verb  tcitteLtits  he  walked  with  a  cane. 

(2)  A  rather  large  number  of  roots,  while  not  definitely  naming  the 
object,  indicate  the  class  to  which  it  belongs  as  regards  its  size,  shape, 
or  physical  character.  The  most  important  of  these  are  the  following: 

- £an ,  -eun,  -£auw  round  objects 

-ut  flat  and  flexible 

-wen,  -win, -wuw.  fire 

-lai,  -la,  -luw  several  of  any  kind 

-lei  several  children  or  animals 

-lu,  -Le  dough 

-xan,  - xun ,  -xauw  liquid 

-da  a  person  or  animal 

-tan,  -tun,  -turn  a  long  object 

-ten,  -tin,  -tuw  person,  animal,  or  animal  product 

-tan,  tun  wax  or  waxlike 

-tcwai  the  soil 

-hrjos,  flat  and  flexible  object 

These  verbal  roots  are  rigidly  restricted  in  their  applicability  to 
objects  of  definite  form,  including  in  this  category  number.  This 
classification  has  reference  to  the  appearance  of  objects  as  round, 

FLAT  AND  FLEXIBLE,  LONG  AND  SLIM,  ANIMATE,  PLURAL.  In  the 

intransitive  verb  this  has  reference  to  the  form  of  the  subject;  in  the 
transitive  verb,  to  the  form  of  the  object. 

(3)  Most  if  not  all  the  remaining  roots  indicate  more  or  less  exactly 
the  nature  of  the  act  itself.  It  has  been  impossible,  with  no  knowl¬ 
edge  of  the  past  history  of  the  Hupa  language  and  but  little  access 
to  the  related  languages,  to  define  exactty  the  meaning  of  many  of  the 
roots. 


§  51.  Analysis  of  Verbal  Forms 

A  few  of  the  more  complex  forms  are  analyzed  in  the  following 
table  in  accordance  with  the  general  discussion  of  the  formative  ele¬ 
ments  contained  in  the  preceding  sections. 

§§  50,  51 


Analysis  of  Verbal  Forms. 
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he  placed  it  210.6. 

one  should  leave  it  215.8. 

they  ran  back  181.6. 

i - 

I  lay  them  crosswise  247.5. 

we  wTill  look  at  216.18. 

they  stand  in  water  310.4. 

he  came  out  again  102.13. 

I  will  go  with  you  187.4. 

he  used  to  come  306.7. 

he  was  walking  along,  he  saw  185.13. 

they  will  tie  together  151.10. 

he  pulled  him  out  106. 17. 

he  went  to  sleep=it  slept  him  203.1. 

I  will  spend  the  night;  the  night  passed  348.2. 

don’t  bring  them  to  me  230.13. 

with  him  it  floated  back  to  shore  315.6. 

I  will  watch  again  267.17. 

I  leave  it  247.3. 

they  left  food  110.9. 

they  took  away  171.14. 

one  could  see  242.13. 

we  will  look  at  216.18. 

he  completed  the  circuit  220.8. 

8. 

Suffix. 

to 

to 

•«*» 

to 

to 

to 

$5 

ye,  xolan 

to 

^to 

to 

•<s> 

to 

to 

to 

"3 

7. 

Stem. 

can 

£ 

<v 

an 

eL 

‘Si 

•<s» 

e 

>5 

e 

e 

e 

e 

CO 

to 

S* 

waL 

55 

e 

i 

e 

‘55 

weL 

•<s» 

e 

•w 

O 

luw 

xauw 

55 

e 

<w 

55 

e 

<v 

§ 

•<s> 

*f'S 

C 

6. 

Third  modals. 

*** 

•4“ 

8 

8 

l  for  l 

'**8 

•8 

8 

•>3 

*•3 

8 

l 

n  d 

8 

8 

CO 

5. 

Pronouns, 

subject. 

SI 

■e 

to 

a 

gi 

4. 

Second 

modals. 

e© 

8 

3 

g 

g 

g 

8 

CO 

8 

CO 

8 

g 

g 

8 

g 

g 

to 

8 

3. 

First  modals. 

to 

•O 

*44 

ne 

to 

^to 

to 

•e 

•e 

8 

2. 

Deictic. 

to 

-*o 

to 

**«* 

to 

e 

>5 

e 

s» 

1. 

Adverbs, 

object. 

da 

no  na 

»o 

H 

e 

s 

4 

da  na 

na 

te,  na 

tee,  na 

*>3 

SS 

Ice  xd 

ox 

hw 

8 

'8 

g 

g] 

•to 

e 

'O 

H 

me ,  na 

no  na 

no  na 

da 

■O 

e 

e 

55 

to 

*4 

§ 


51 
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§  o2.  Tenses  and  3Iodes 

While  the  time,  reality,  and  definiteness  of  the  act  or  condition  may 
be  expressed  by  means  of  suffixes  and  variations  in  the  root,  the  same 
distinctions  of  meaning  are  drawn  from  the  form  of  the  complete  verb. 
Without  taking  into  account  the  suffixes,  the  following  tense  or  mode 
forms  exist:  present  indefinite,  imperative,  impotential,  customary, 
present  definite,  and  past  definite.  The  first  four  of  these  are  clearly 
marked  off  from  the  last  two,  in  meaning,  by  the  fact  that  they  do  not 
refer  to  a  single  definite  act.  They  differ  in  form,  in  most  cases,  in 
the  root  and  in  the  sign  of  the  first  person  singular. 

The  name  of  present  indefinite  has  been  chosen  to  distinguish  the 
present  of  wider  use  and  of  less  discrimination  as  to  the  time  of  the 
action,  from  the  present  definite,  which  affirms  a  single  actas  just  com¬ 
pleted.  The  former  is  used  of  acts  in  progress  but  not  completed, 
when  such  acts  consume  appreciable  time,  or  of  acts  desired  or  intended. 

The  real  imperative  forms,  the  second  person  singular  and  plural, 
are  identical  with  those  of  the  indefinite  present,  while  the  forms  of 
the  third  person,  expressing  the  wish  that  some  person  be  compelled 
to  perform  the  act,  are  different  from  those  of  the  indefinite  present. 

The  impotential  deals  with  future  negative  acts  in  a  sweeping  way, 
implying  that  it  is  impossible  that  the}7  should  take  place.  Part  of 
this  force  is  given  the  form  by  doxolin ,  which  precedes  the  verb,  mean¬ 
ing  it  is  not.  The  form  of  the  verb  itself  in  this  mode-tense  is  not 
different  from  the  present  indefinite,  except  that  it  often  has  a  longer 
or  stronger  form  of  the  root. 

The  customary  differs  from  the  present  indefinite  in  the  presence  of 
an  element  (consisting  of  a  single  vowel,  probably  - e -)  which  stands 
before  the  signs  of  person  and  number,  and  sometimes  in  form  of  the 
root.  Its  meaning,  as  the  name  implies,  is  that  the  act  is  habitual,  or  at 
least  several  times  performed.  It  is  used  almost  entirely  of  past  acts. 

The  definite  present  and  past  differ  from  each  other  only  in  the  form 
and  length  of  the  root.  The  past  has  the  longer  and  stronger  form 
of  the  root,  if  it  be  variable  at  all.  The  accent  seems  to  rest  on  the 
root  in  the  past,  and  on  the  syllable  before  the  root  in  the  present. 
They  refer  to  individual,  completed  acts, — the  present  as  just  com¬ 
pleted;  and  the  past,  of  more  remote  time.  On  the  forms  of  the 
present  definite  by  means  of  suffixes,  the  future,  future  conditional, 
and  other  tenses  and  modes  are  built. 

§  52 
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Conjugations  (§§  53-75) 

§  53.  CLASS  I,  CONJUGATION  1A 

tcexauw  he  is  catching 


Present  Indefinite 


Singular 

Plural 

1.  iuwxauw 

'  itdexauw 

2.  inxauw 

o' xaum 

3.  tcexauw 

yaxauw 

3a.  yixxauw 

yaixauw 

Imperative 

Singular 

Plural 

3.  tcdxauw 

yatcoxauw 

3a.  ydxauw 

yaiyQxauw 

Customary 

Singular 

Plural 

1.  eiuwxauw 

eitdexauw 

2.  einxauw 

ed'xauw 

3.  tceexauw 

yaexauw 

3a.  yeexauw 

yaiexauw 

* 

Definite 

Singular 

Plural 

1.  wexun 

witdexun 

2.  winxun 

wdxun 

3.  tcuwinxun 

yawinxun 

2>a.  yuwinxun 

yaiwinxun 

§  54.  CLASS 

I,  CONJUGATION  IB 

yamas  he  is  rolling  over 

Present  Indefinite 

Singular 

Plural 

1.  yauwmas 

yadimmas 

2.  ytimmas 

ya'mas 

3.  yamas 

yayamas 

3a.  yamas 

yayarnas 

Customary 

Singular 

Plural 

.  1.  yaluwmas 

yaltdimmas 

2.  yalmmas 

yao'mas 

3.  yaJimmas 

yayavmmas 

3a.  yalmmas 

yaydimmas 

Definite 

Singular 

Plural 

1.  yaimas 

yawitdimmas 

2.  yawimmas 

yawdmas 

3.  yawimmas 

yayawimmas 

3a.  yawimmas 

yaydwimmas. 
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§  55.  CLASS  I,  CONJUGATION  1C 

In  this  division  of  the  conjugation  there  is  a  contraction  in  the  2d 
person  singular  of  the  definite  tenses. 

nahit  HE  IS  CHARRING 
Definite 


Singular 

1.  naiLit 

2.  naiiLit 

3.  nawimit 
3a.  naiwimit 


Plural 

nawitdiLhit 
nawd'  hit 
nayawinhit 
nayaiwinhit 


56.  CLASS  I,  CONJUGATION  ID 

Tdttus  HE  CUTS  OPEN 
Present  Indefinite 


Singular 

1.  kyuwtus 

2.  kintus 

3.  kittus 
3a.  yikittus 

Singular 

3.  kyotus 
3a.  yikyotus 

Singular 

1 .  keiuwtus,  etc. 

Singular 

1.  ketats 

2.  kyuwintats 

3.  hint  at  s 
3a.  yikintats 


Imperative 


Customary 


Definite 


Plural 

kitdittus 

kyo'tus 

yakittus 

yaikittus 

Plural 

yakyotiis 

yaikyotus 

Plural 

keitditus ,  etc. 

Plural 

kyuwitdittats 
kyuwotats 
y  akin  tats 
yaikintats 


§  57.  CLASS  I,  CONJUGATION  IE 

tcoxai  he  is  buying 

'v-  t 

Present  Indefinite 


Singular 

1.  ouwocai 

2.  dnxai 

3.  tcoxai 
3a.  ydxai 


Singular 

1.  oiuwxait 


Customary 


Plural 

odexai 

d'xai 

tcdyaxai 

yoyaxai 

Plural 

oitdexait ,  etc. 


§§  55-57 
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Singular 

1.  oixai 

2.  dnxai 

3.  tconxai 
3a.  yonxai 


Definite 

Plural 

owitdexai 

dwd'xai 

tcoyanxai 

yoyanxai 


§  58.  CLASS  I,  CONJUGATION  2 


The  several  conjugations  differ  from  one  another  in  regard  to  the 
definite  tenses  only. 


noninut  he  put  a  blanket  down 

Definite 


Singular 

1.  rionaut 

2.  noninut 

3.  noninut 
3a.  noininut 


Plural 

nondaut 

noiwut 

noyaninut 

noyaininut 


§  59.  CLASS  I,  CONJUGATION  2,  WITH  A  CHANGED  ROOT 

HHI .  * 

tceninya  he  is  coming  out 


Singular 

1.  tceneya 

2.  tceninya 

3.  tceninya 
3a.  tcinya 


Definite 

Dual 

tcenedeL 

tcenodel 

tcenindeL 

tcindeL 


Plural 

tcenedeL 
tceno  deL 
tceyanindeL 
tceyundeL 


§  60.  CLASS  I,  CONJUGATION  3A 

tcislod  HE  IS  TYING 


Definite 


Singular 

Plural 

1. 

seloiE 

'  sitdilloiE 

2. 

silloiE 

SoloiE 

3. 

tcisloie 

yaisloiE 

3a. 

yisloiE 

yaiisloi E 

§  61.  CLASS 

I,  CONJUGATION  3B 

tcittetaL  he  is  stepping  along 

Definite 

Singular 

Plural 

1. 

tesetaL 

tesdittaL 

2. 

tesintaL 

teso'taL 

3. 

tcittetaL 

yatetaL 

3a. 

yittetciL 

yaitetaL 

§§  58-61 
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§  62.  CLASS  I,  CONJUGATION  4 

na£a  he  has  it 


Present 


Singular 

Plural 

1.  naumea 

nada£a 

2.  n&n£a 

na£a 

3.  na£a 

naya£a 

3a.  nai£a 

nayai£a 

Imperative 

Singular 

Plural 

3.  natc£d£a 

nayatc£o£a 

3a.  nayeo£a 

nayay£o£a 

Customary 

Singular 

Plural 

1.  naiuw£a 

naitda£a 

2.  nain£a 

nao£a 

3.  naa£a 

nayaa£a 

3a.  naia£a 

nayaia£a 

§  63.  CLASS 

II,  CONJUGATION  1A 

yetcihda£l  he  is  carrying  in  a  large  object 

Present  Indefinite. 

Singular 

Plural 

1.  yevuwda 

yeitdilda 

2.  yeihda 

yedLda 

3.  yetcihda 

yeyahda 

3a.  yeyihda 

yeyaiihda 

Imperative 

Singular 

Plural 

3.  yetcdhda 

yeyatcoLda 

3a.  yeyoida 

yeyaiyoida 

Customary 

Singular 

Plural 

1.  yeeiuwda 

yeeitdilda 

2.  yeelida 

yeedida 

3.  yetceiida 

y&ya/ihda 

3a.  yeyeiLda 

yeyaiihda 

Definite 

Singular 

Plural 

1.  yeweida 

yewitdilda 

2.  yewiida 

yewdhda 

3.  yetcuwiida 

yeyawihda 

3a.  yeyuwiida 

yeyaivnida 

>It  is  probable  but  not  quite  certain  that  the  glottal  stop  occurs  finally  in  the  root  in  all  forms  of 
the  verb. 
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§  64.  CLASS  II,  CONJUGATION  1C 

yaiLWUL  HE  THREW  INTO  THE  AIR 


Present  Indefinite 


Singular 

Plural 

1. 

yauwwiLL 

yadilw'iLTj 

2. 

yfLLwfLL 

ydLWllL 

3. 

yaiLWUL 

yayaiLwuL 

3a. 

yaiLWUL 

Imperative 

yayaiiyiruL 

• 

Singular 

Plural 

3. 

yatcoLwuL 

yayatcoLwilL 

3a. 

yaidLUrhL 

Custotnary 

yayaidLwuL 

Singular 

Plural 

1. 

yaitiwwtd 

yaitdilwtil 

2. 

yalLwtil 

yaoLwiil 

3. 

ya'lLvml 

yayalLwtd 

3a. 

yaiiLwtll 

Definite 

yayaiiiwid 

+ 

Singular 

Plural 

1. 

yaiLwaL 

yawitdihvaL 

2. 

yaiwaL 

yawdLwaL 

3. 

yawiLwaL 

yayawiLwaL 

3a. 

yaiwiLwaL 

yayaiwiiwaL 

§  66.  CLASS 

II,  CONJUGATION  2 

meiLx  e£ 

HE  IS  FINISHING 

Present  Indefinite 

Singular 

Plural 

1. 

muwxeE 

medilxeE 

2. 

miLxeE 

meLxeE 

3. 

meiLxeE 

mayajihxeE 

3a. 

mliLxe E 

Imperative 

meyaihxd 

Singular 

Plural 

3. 

metcdLxe E 

vieyatcdLxe E 

3a. 

meydLxeE 

Customary 

ineyaydLxeE 

Singular 

Plural 

1. 

meiuwxu 

meitdilxu 

2. 

rneiLxu 

medLxu 

3. 

meiixu 

meyaiLxu 

3a. 

miiLxu 

meyaiiLXU 
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Singular 

Definite 

Plural 

1. 

meneixe £ 

mindilxeE 

2. 

meniLxe £ 

mendLxe E 

3. 

meniLxe8 

meyaniLxe8 

3a. 

\ nunihxe e 

meyainiLxeE 

§  66.  CLASS 

II,  CONJUGATION  3A 

indefinite  tenses  do  not  differ  from  Conjugation  1 

naisxut  he  is  tearing  down 

Singular 

Definite 

Plural 

1. 

naseLxiit 

nasdilxHt 

2. 

nasihxM 

nasdLxHt 

3. 

naisxut 

nayaisxut 

3a. 

naisxiLt 

nayaisxixt 

§  67.  CLASS 

II,  CONJUGATION  3B 

tcisseLwin  he  is  killing 

Singular 

Definite 

Plural 

1. 

seseiwin 

sesdilwin 

2. 

sesiLwin 

sesoLwin 

3. 

tcisseLwin 

yaseLwin 

3a. 

yisseLwin 

yaiseLioin 

§  68.  CLASS 

II,  CONJUGATION  4 

nalhtsun  he  is  finding 

Singular 

Present 

Plural 

1. 

nauwtsUn 

nadiltslln 

2. 

nflLtsfln 

naLtsiin 

3. 

naiitsfln 

nayaiLtsUn 

3a. 

naiLtsfun 

nayaiLtsUn 

Singular 

Imperative 

Plural 

3. 

na.tcoLtsun 

nayatcoitsun 

3a. 

naoLtsun 

nayaoLtsun 

Singular 

Customary 

Plural 

1. 

naiuwtsan 

naitdiltsan 

2. 

naiLtsan 

naoitsan 

3. 

naiLtsan 

nayaiLtsan 

3a. 

naiiLtsan 

nayaiihtsan 
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§  69.  CLASS  III,  CONJUGATION  1 

ycideqot  he  is  dodging 


Present  Indefinite 


Singular 

Plural 

1.  yauwdeqot 

yadukqdt 

2.  yundeqdt 

yandeqot 

3.  yadeqot 

yayadeqot 

3a.  yadukqdt 

yayadukqot 

Imperative 

Singular 

Plural 

3.  yatcddeqdt 

yayatcodeeqot 

3a.  yaodeqot 

yayaddeqot 

Customary 

Singular 

Plural 

1.  yaluwdeqot 

yaltdeqot 

2.  yalndeqot 

yad  deqot 

3.  yaitqot 

yayaltqdt 

3a.  yaitqot 

yayaltqdt 

Definite 

Singular 

Plural 

1.  yauwdeqot 

yawitdeqot 

2.  yandeqot 

yawo(  deqot 

3.  yawitqdt 

yayawitqot 

3a.  yatqot 

yayatqot 

§  70.  CLASS  III,  CONJUGATION  2 

nanitEauw  iie  is  bringing  it  back 

Present  Indefinite 

Singular 

Plural 

1.  nauwdeEauw 

nanedeEauw 

2.  nandeEauw 

nand  deEauw 

3.  nanitEaum 

nayanitEauia 

3a.  nainitEauw 

nayainitEauw. 

Imperative 

Singular 

Plural 

3.  nanodeEauw 

nay ano  deEauw 

3a.  nainddeEauw 

nayainodeEauw 

Customary 

Singular 

Plural 

1.  naneluwdeEauw 

naneedeEauw 

2.  naneindeEaum 

nanod  deEauw 

3.  naneltEauw 

nayaneltEauw 

3a.  naineltEauw 

nayaineitEaum 
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Definite 


Singular 

Plural 

1. 

nauwdeEun 

nanedeEun. 

2. 

nandeEhn 

fiano'  deEUh 

3. 

naindeEHn 

naya'indeEiin 

3a. 

nainindeEHn  ' 

nay  a  In  indcEHn 

§  71.  CLASS  III,  CONJUGATION  3 

The  forms  for  the  definite  tenses  are 

like  those  given  for 

Conjugation  1. 

naisdeqdt  he  is  tumbling  about 

Definite 

Singular 

Plural 

1. 

nasdhkqot 

nasedeqot 

2. 

nasindeqdt 

nasli  deqot 

3. 

naisdeqot 

nayaisdeqot 

3a. 

nasdUkqdt 

nayasdUkqot 

§  72.  CLASS  IV,  CONJUGATION  1 

nailyeuw  he 

RESTS 

Dresent  Indefinite. 

Singular 

Plural 

1. 

nauwyeuw 

nadilyeuw. 

2. 

nUlyeuw 

nauyeuw 

3. 

nailyeuw 

nayailyeum 

3a. 

nalyeuw 

nayalyeuw. 

Imperative 

e 

Singular 

PI  ural 

3. 

notedly  euw 

nayatcolyeum 

3a. 

nayolyeuw 

nayayolyeuw 

Cnstomari/ 

Singular 

Plural 

1. 

naiuwyeuw 

naitdilyeuw 

2. 

nailyeuw 

nadiyeuw 

3. 

nailyeuw 

nay  ally  euw 

3a. 

nailyeuw 

nay  ally  eiiw 

Definite 

Singular 

Plural 

1. 

nauwyeuw 

nawitdilyeuw 

2. 

nalyeuw 

nawdLyeuw 

3. 

nawilyeuw 

nay  a  wily  euw 

3a. 

nalyeuw 

nayalyeuw 

Class  III, 
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§  73.  CLASS  IV,  CONJUGATION  3 

nadilin  he  is  watching  for  it 


Present  Indefinite 


Singular 

Plural 

1. 

naduwin 

naditdilin 

2. 

nadilin 

naddhin 

3. 

nadilin 

nayadilin 

3a. 

naidilin 

Imperative 

nayaidilin 

Singular 

Plural 

3. 

nadolin 

nayaddlin 

3a. 

naidolin 

Customary 

nayaidolin 

Singular 

Plural 

1. 

nadeiuwen 

nadeltdilen 

2. 

nadeilen 

nadoohen 

3. 

nadeilen 

nayadeilen 

3a. 

naideilen 

nayaideilen 

Definite 

> 

Singular 

Plural 

1. 

naduwesin 

naduwesdilin 

2. 

naduwesilin 

naduwesdiin 

3. 

naduwesin 

nayaduwesin 

3a. 

naiduwesin 

nayaiduwesin 
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§74.  OBJECTIVE  CONJUGATION 

yahmiLtum  he  is  picking  me  up 


Present  Indefinite 


First  person  singular 

Second  person  singular 

Third  person  singular 

(object) 

(object) 

(object) 

Subject: 

1.  - 

yunniuwtuw 

yaxowturs 

Singular.  .• 

2.  yahwiLtuw 

3.  yahwiLtuw 

ytinneteiLtuiv 

yaxdLtuw 

yaxoLtuLS 

3  a.  yaihwiztuw 

ydnniituw 

yaixoLtuw 

1.  - 

yfinnitdiltuw 

yaxotdiltuw 

Plural  _ 

2.  yahwoLtuw 

yaxdLtuw 

3.  yayahwiitum 

yaydnnetciLtuw 

yayaxoDiiw 

3a.  yayaihmiLtuw 

yaiyunniLtuw 

yayaixoLtu2S 

Imperative 

Singular.,  j 

3.  yahwoLtuw 

y&nnetcoLtuw 

yaxdLtuw 

3a.  yaihwoLtuw 

yunndLtum 

yaixdiiLtuw 

Plural . 

3.  yayahwoituw 

yayimnetcdLtuw 

yayaxoLtuis 

3a.  yayaihwdituw 

yaiyunnoLtuis 

yayaixo  tuw 

Customary 

1.  - 

yunneiuwtuw 

yaxoiiuyfiuw 

Singular.. 

2.  yahweiLtuw 

yaxoiiLtuis 

3.  yahweiLtuw 

yfmnctceiLtuyj. 

yaxoiiLtuw 

3a.  yaihweiiiuw 

ytinneiLturs 

yaixdiiLtuxs 

1.  - 

yunneitdiltum 

yaxoiidiltuiy 

Plural .... 

2.  yahmoo Ltuw 

yaxddLtuu) 

3.  yayah2s.eiL.tuw 

yayunnciLtuw 

yayaxoiiLtu2S 

3a.  yayaihweiLtuw 

yay&nneiLtujS 

yayaixoiiLtuw 

\ 

Definite 

1.  - 

yhnnci.tiii 

yaxweiiin 

Singular.. 

2.  yahwuwiLtm 

yaxdwiLtiii 

3.  yahwiitifi 

yunnete'Mifx 

yaxoLtm 

3a.  yaihwiLtih 

yunniLtih 

yaixdLtin 

1.  - 

y&nnuwitdiltin 

yaxdwitdittin 

Plural .... 

2.  yahwuwd  Uih 

yaxowoLtih 

3.  yayahwiitih 

yayAnnetciLtiii 

yayaxdLtin 

3a.  yayaihwiLtih 

yaiyicnniLtin 

yayaixo  Ltiii 

§  74 
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Subject: 


OBJECTIVE  CONJUGATION— Continued. 


yahwiLtum  he  is  picking  me  up 


Present  Indefinite 


First  person  plural 
(object) 


Second  person  plural 
(object) 


Singular.. 


'  1.  - 

2.  yunndhdlluw 

3.  yicnndlcilluw 
3a.  yunndhiUuw 


yunnohwuwluw 


yunndtcilluw 

yunnohilluw 


Plural .... 


1.  - 

2.  yunnoho'lum 

3.  yayunndtcilluw 
3a.  yaiyunnohUlum 


yunnohitdilluw 


yayunnotcilluw 

yaiy&nndhilluw 


Imperative 


Singular..-: 


.  yunndtcdluw 
.  yunnoholuw. 


y&nndtcoluw 

yunnoholuw 


Plural . . . 


{3.  yaydnndtcdlu  w 
3 a.  yaiyunndhdluw 


yayunndtcoluw 

yaiyunnoholuw 


Customary 


* 


Singular.. 


1.  - 

2.  yunnohe'illuw 

3.  yUnndtceilluw 
3  a.  yfinndheilluw 


y  iinnohei  u  win  vi 


yunnotceilluw 

yunnoheilluiy 


Plural .... 


1.  - 

2.  yunnoheo'luw 

3.  yayunnotceilluw 
3a.  yaiyunndhe'illuw 


ytinndheitd  ill  few 


yayunnotceilluw 
yai.y  u  n  nohei  lluw 


Third  person  plural 
(object) 

yayaxowluw 

yayaxdlluw 

yayaxolluw 

yayaixdUuw 

yayaxotdilluw 

yayaxo'luw 

yayaxolluw 

yayaixdlluw 


yayaxolluw 

yayaixolluw 

yayaxdlluw 

yayaixdlluw 


yayaxoiifewluw 

yayaxoiilluw 

yayaxoiilluw 

yayaixoiiUuw 

yayaxoiitdilluw 

yayaxod'luw 

yayaxoiilluw 

yayaixoiilluw 


Singular. 


'  1.  - 

2.  yunnowilla 

3.  yunnotcilla 
,3a.  yunnohilla 


Plural 


1.  - 

2.  yunndwo'la 

3.  yayunndtcilla 
,3a.  yaiyunnohilla 


Definite 


yunndhela 

yunnotcilla 

yunnohilla 

yunnowitdilla 

yayunndtcilla 

yaiyunnohilla 


yayaxwclla 

yayaxdwilla 

yayaxolla 

yayaixolla 

yayaxdwitdilla 

yayaxdwd'la 

yayaxolla 

yayaixolla 


The  past  definite  has  -lai  for  its  root. 

v 


§  n 
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§  75.  PASSIVE  VOICE 

yaxowiltin  he  is  carried  off 

The  present  indefinite  seems  to  have  no  forms  for  the  passive  voice. 


Impotential 


1. 

Singular 

ddxdlin  yahweldittum 

Plural 

doxol  in  yunnohitluw 

2. 

yunneldittuyi 

yunndhitluw 

3. 

yaxoldittuw 

yayaxotluw 

3a. 

yuldittuw 

yayatluw. 

1. 

Customary 

Singular 

yahm&ddittuw 

Plural 

yunnoheUluw 

2. 

yuneildittuw 

yunndheitluw 

3. 

yaxoiildittuw 

yayaxoiitlnw. 

3a. 

yaeildittuw 

yayaitluw 

1. 

Definite 

Singular 

ya/iyniwiltin 

Plural 

yiinnowitla 

2. 

yilnnuwiltin 

yilnnowitla 

3. 

yaxowiltin 

yayaxowitla 

3a. 

yaltin 

yayatla 

Adjectives  (§§  76-78) 

The  qualifying  adjectives  in  Hupa  are  very  closely  linked  with  the 
verbs.  They  are  fully  conjugated,  indicating  by  internal  changes 
the  person  and  number  of  the  subject  qualified,  and  by  changes  of 
tense  whether  the  quality  is  predicated  of  the  present,  past,  or  future. 

§  7 (>.  V re fixes  of  Adjectives 

The  prefixes  of  the  adjectives  consist  of  a  single  sound,  and  are 
found  only  in  the  present.  They  seem  to  classify  the  adjectives 
according  to  the  degree  of  connection  of  the  quality  with  the  noun. 
The  principal  prefixes  are  the  two  following: 

1.  it-  used  mostly  of  inherent  qualities,  such  as  dimensions. 

nuwnes  I  am  tall  nuwteL  I  am  broad 

nuwhwdn  I  am  good  numtcwin  I  am  dirty 

numdas  I  am  heavy  nuwkyad  1  am  large 

2.  I  -  used  for  the  more  accidental  qualities,  such  as  color,  and  condi 

tion  of  flesh. 

Luwkdi  I  am  white 
Luwkau  I  am  fat 

§§  75,  76 
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§  77.  Comparison  of  Adjectives 

The  superlative,  the  only  form  employed,  is  expressed  by  pre¬ 
fixing-  dad-,  the  second  syllable  being  completed  in  harmony  with 
the  following  sound  : 

hai  dadinnes  the  longest  hai  dadittsit  the  shortest 

hai  dadiLLukkau  the  fattest  hai  dadihkya,o  the  largest,  etc. 


§78.  Conjugation  of  Adjectives 
nitdas  it  is  heavy 


Singular 

1.  nuwdas 

2.  nindas 

3.  tcindas 
3a.  nitdas 

Singular 

1.  iuwdas 1 

2.  hulas 

3.  ted  das 
3a.  yodas 


Present  Definite 

Plural 

nitditdas 
no'  das 
yalndas 
yanitdas 

Imperative 

Plural 

itditdas 
o'  das 
yatcodas 
yayodas 


Singular 

1.  el-uwdas 2 

2.  elndas 

3.  tceitdas 
3a.  e  it  das 


Customary 

Plural 

eltditdas 
eo'  das 
yaitdas 
yaeitdas 


Past 


Singular 

1.  wuwdas  (or  wedas ) 

2.  windas 

3.  touwindas 
3a.  windas 


Plural 

witditdas 
wo  das 
yawindas 
yandas 


Syntactic  Particles  (§§  79-86) 

§  79.  Personal  Pronouns 

The  personal  pronouns  in  their  independent  form  are  used  chiefly 
for  emphasis  and  in  replying  to  questions.  The  incorporation  of  the 
object  into  the  verb,  and  its  inflection  to  show  the  subject,  reduce  to 
the  minimum  the  need  of  pronouns  as  independent  words. 

2 1  become  heavy  (each  season). 


1  Let  me  be  heavy. 


§§  77-79 
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The  pronoun  for  the  first  person  singular  is  hwe ,  which  serves  for 
both  subject  and  object.  All  other  Athapascan  languages  have  a 
word  phonetically  related  to  this.  In  Tolowa  the  word  is  cl;  in  Car¬ 
rier,  si;  and  in  Navaho,  cl.  The  plural  of  the  first  person  is  nehe. 
It  may  be  used  of  the  speakers  when  more  than  one,  or  of  the  speaker 
and  the  person  spoken  to.  Instead  of  hwe  and  nehe ,  longer  forms 
{hmeeh  and  neheen )  often  occur.  These  seem  to  be  formed  by  the 
addition  of  the  particle  eh,  which  points  to  a  person,  contrasting  him 
with  another. 

The  second  person  singular  is  nih,  and  the  plural  nohin. 

It  is  probable  that  originally  there  was  no  personal  pronoun  for  the 
third  person,  its  place  being  taken  by  the  demonstratives  and  by  incor¬ 
porated  and  prefixed  forms.  In  speaking  of  adult  Hupa,  when  emphasis 
is  required  xoh  occurs.  This  appears  to  be  xd -,  the  incorporated  and 
prefixed  form,  and  eh  mentioned  above.  For  the  plural,  yaxwen  is 
sometimes  heard. 

§  SO.  Possessive  Pronouns 

Weak  forms  of  the  personal  pronouns  are  prefixed  to  the  qualified 
noun  to  express  possession.  For  the  first  and  second  person,  hwe  and 
nih  are  represented  by  hw-  and  n-,  which  are  completed  according  to 
the  sounds  which  follow  them.  The  first  and  second  persons  plural 
are  represented  by  one  and  the  same  syllable,  rid-,  which  may  be  pre¬ 
fixed  without  changing  its  form  to  any  noun.  The  third  person  sin¬ 
gular  has  xd-  prefixed  when  an  adult  Hupa  is  referred  to,  but  m- (receiv¬ 
ing  the  same  treatment  as  hw-  and  n-  above),  when  the  reference  is  to 
a  Hupa  child  or  very  aged  person,  or  to  a  person  of  another  tribe  or 
race.  For  animals  and  inanimate  things,  m-  is  also  sometimes  used, 
but  for  the  former  k-  seems  to  be  more  frequent.  When  the  pos¬ 
sessor  of  the  object  is  not  known,  k-  is  also  employed. 

A  reflexive  possessive  is  used  where  a  chance  for  ambiguity  exists. 
The  form  is  ad-  of  which  d  is  the  initial  sound  of  a  syllable  completed 
according  to  the  sound  which  follows  it. 

§  HI.  Demonstrative  Pronouns 

I  he  demonstrative  pronouns  for  the  nearer  person  or  object,  which 
must  be  in  sight,  are  ded ,  haided ,  and  haide ,  which  do  not  differ  in 
meaning.  The  more  remote  object  or  person,  whether  in  sight  or  not, 
is  referred  to  by  yd  or  haiyo.  Still  more  remote  is  you,  which  is 
employed  of  places  rather  than  of  persons. 

§§  80,  81 
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The  Hupa  employ  hai  referring  to  persons  or  things,  singular  or 
plural,  in  a  manner  that  falls  between  our  use  of  that  (the  demonstra¬ 
tive)  and  the  (the  definite  article).  It  is  employed  before  the  third 
person  of  the  possessive  where  our  idiom  does  not  require  an  article. 


§  82.  Adjective  Pronouns 

There  are  a  number  of  words,  equivalent  in  meaning  to  all,  every, 
several,  etc.,  which  stand  alone,  the  person  or  thing  limited  by  them 
being  understood  from  the  context. 

The  most  important  of  these  are  the  following: 


a  tin  all 

atinne  all  people 
ai  tinxdEunte  everything 
atmhi£unte  every  kind 
a' tin  din  every  place 
xddaidehe  anything 


dunhwee  nobody 
dunhw.0 8  somebody 
dihmoe  something 
dihwee  nothing 
dunLuhhwon  several  people 
dunLunhmo E  several  things 


§  83.  Numerals 

The  numerals  to  four  are  common  to  the  Athapascan  languages, 
most  of  which  have  cognate  words  for  five  also.  From  five  to  nine 
the  Hupa  numerals  are  not  easily  analyzed.  Ten  ( minLun )  means 
enough  for  it.  The  numerals  above  ten  are  made  by  expressing 
addition  for  the  numbers  lying  between  the  decimal  terms  and  by 
multiplication  for  those  terms.  The  meaning  of  LaHtdikkin ,  one  hun¬ 
dred,  is  not  evident.  No  higher  numbers  exist,  but  the  hundreds 
may  be  enumerated  to  a  thousand  or  more. 

A  special  termination  is  used  when  enumerating  people.  This  seems 
to  be  an  old  suffix,  -ni  or  - ne ,  meaning  people.  Compare  La£  and 
Luwun ,  nax  and  nanin ,  tak  and  takun ,  dink  and  dinkin ,  and  tcwolaE 
and  tcwolane ,  the  numerals  from  one  to  five,  for  things  and  people 
respectively. 

§ 84 .  Adverbs 

Notwithstanding  that  place  and  time  relations  are  freely  expressed 
by  means  of  verbal  prefixes,  a  large  number  of  adverbs  are  employed. 
These  are  for  the  most  part  closely  connected  with  demonstrative 
pronouns  in  their  meaning  and  the  elements  from  which  they  are 
formed.  Of  the  formative  elements  which  do  not  also  occur  in  demon¬ 
stratives  are  those  employed  in  expressing  directions.  These  have  a 
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common  initial,  yz-,  which  may  after  all  be  connected  with  the  pro¬ 
noun  yd.  The  final  elements  are: 

-nub  south  or  up  stream  -tsin  west  or  down  a  hill 

-des  north  or  down  stream  -man  the  opposite  side  of  a 

-dub  east  or  up  a  hill  stream  or  the  ocean 

Besides  the  demonstrative  source  already  mentioned,  many  adverbs 
are  formed  from  nouns,  adjectives,  and  verbs  by  means  of  suffixes 
indicating  place,  time,  and  manner.  Some  of  these  suffixes  are  the 
following: 

-din  and  -tcin  (place)  dm  and  - xd ,  -tix  (manner) 

-dun  and  -din  (time) 


§  8.5.  I*o st -positions 

The  post-positions  not  only  follow  the  nouns  which  they  limit,  but 
they  are  joined  to  pronominal  prefixes  which  stand  for  the  limited 
noun  whether  it  be  expressed  or  not.  The  most  important  post¬ 


positions  follow: 

-a  for,  for  the  benefit  of 
-e£  in 

-edin  without,  lacking 

-an  out  of 

-u  under,  near 

-ye  at  the  foot  of 

-winna  around,  encircling 

-wtin  toward  or  from 

-lan  with  the  help  of 

-laiE  on  top 

-l  with 

-na  after 

-naL  in  the  presence  of 


-nat  around 

-xa  after 

-xtits  beside 

-tal  among 

-tis  over 

-tub  between 

- Tea ,  -bai  along 

-tcin  toward 

-tcina  in  front  of 

-ba,  -bai  after,  following 

-by a  away  from 

-but  on 


§  8(i.  Conjunctions 


The  conjunctions  in  Hupa  seem  to  be  made  from  demonstratives, 
or  adv  erbs  derived  from  demonstratives.  They  usually  end  with  the 
syllable  -tin.  For  examples  compare  the  following: 


haitin 
haiyaL 
haiyahtin 
haiyamiL 
Italy  amiLiin 
§§  85,80 


and 


haiyahitdj  itun 
haiyadetc 


and  then 
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§  87.  Character  of  Sentence 

The  Hupa  sentence  expresses  place  and  direction  with  very  great 
minuteness  and  care.  This  is  done  both  by  the  prefixes  of  the  verb 
and  by  independent  adverbs  and  adverbial  phrases.  In  actual  use 
these  sentences  are  also  accompanied  by  many  gestures  which  might 
in  themselves  indicate  all  that  is  needful.  That  the  act  is  repeated,  is 
always  stated,  and  frequently  with  redundancy,  an  adverb  being 
employed  in  addition  to  the  iterative  prefix  which  the  verb  contains. 
Usually  great  care  is  taken,  in  making  quotations,  to  state  definitely 
who  said  or  thought  the  matter  quoted.  Sequence  of  time  is  amply 
expressed,  but  other  relations  are  often  left  to  be  inferred. 

One  hesitates  to  say  whether  the  sentences  are  all  very  short  or 
that  there  are  none,  but  paragraphs  instead.  One  short  statement 
follows  another,  usually  co-ordinate  with  it  but  still  closely  connected 
in  the  temporal  sequence  which  carries  with  it  purpose,  cause,  and 
result.  The  synthetic,  holophrastic  verb  is  often  complete  in  itself, 
the  other  words  in  the  sentence  being  employed  to  add  distinctness  or 
emphasis. 

The  greater  burden  in  a  Hupa  discourse  is  on  the  speaker,  who 
expresses  with  great  exactness  most  of  the  concepts  and  their  rela¬ 
tions,  leaving  little  to  be  inferred  by  the  listener.  Some  of  the 
younger  generation,  who  are  nearly  or  quite  bilingual,  employ  Hupa 
in  giving  directions  about  work  to  be  done,  or  in  relating  events  in 
which  they  wish  place-relations  to  be  plain,  but  English  for  ordinary 
social  discourse. 

§  88.  Character  of  Vocabulary 

The  vocabulary  of  Hupa,  although  it  contains  words  of  consider¬ 
able  length,  is  not  far  from  monosyllabism.  It  contains  many  mono¬ 
syllabic  nouns  and  particles,  but  a  much  larger  number  of  polysyllabic 
verbs,  and  nouns  and  other  parts  of  speech  derived  from  verbs. 
These  long  words,  however,  are  made  up  of  elements  possessed  for 
the  most  part  of  great  clearness  of  form  and  meaning.  On  the  other 
hand,  some  of  the  monosyllables  other  than  nouns  and  pronouns  lack 
distinctness  of  meaning,  and  in  some  cases  of  form.  In  writing  the 
language  there  is  difficulty,  therefore,  to  know  just  what  should  con¬ 
stitute  a  word,  and  whether  certain  elements  are  to  be  taken  with  the 
word  before  them  or  tlie  one  after  them.  In  a  language  in  which  the 
accent  is  strong,  words  are  setoff  from  each  other  by  it.  In  Hupa 
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the  accent  is  not  strong,  and  in  most  eases  does  not  belong  to  the 
word,  but  to  the  sentence. 

Nouns  and  pronouns  are  clear  cut.  They  are  capable  of  calling  up 
definite  and  complete  mental  visions  without  the  aid  of  associated 
words  and  word-elements.  The  large  number  of  monosyllabic  nouns 
in  Hupa,  and  the  still  larger  number  in  related  languages,  which  dc 
not  occur  in  Hupa,  points  to  the  fact  that  the  original  form  of  Atha¬ 
pascan  nouns  was  monosyllabic.  Monosyllabic  nouns  have  given 
place  to  polysyllabic  ones  in  llupa  constantly  for  years,  perhaps  for 
centuries.  This  may  have  been  due  to  the  pleasure  which  the  Hupa 
find  in  poetical  descriptive  names,  but  it  was  certainly  due,  in  part,  to 
the  dropping  of  nouns  out  of  the  language  at  the  death  of  persons 
who  had  had  them  for  names.  These  dropped  words  were  replaced 
by  longer  descriptive  words  coined  for  the  purpose. 

Only  one  word  has  been  found  in  the  language  which  appears  to  be 
reduplicated.  The  aboriginal  flute  is  called  milimil  or  milmil  in 
Hupa,  and  in  related  dialects  bulbul.  It  is  possible  that  some 
etymology  will  appear  to  explain  this  apparent  exception. 

Very  few  words  or  word-parts  seem  to  be  onomatopoetic  in  their 
origin.  There  is  a  verb,  kyuwindil  it  rang,  the  root  of  which,  -dll, 
no  doubt  represents  the  sound  of  striking  metals.  Another  verb 
closely  resembling  this  is  kyuwlnket ,  which  is  used  of  the  creaking  of 
trees.  The  sounds  of  nature  which  occur  may  be  represented,  but 
they  have  no  other  meaning.  They  do  not  stand  for  the  thing  or 
animal  which  makes  them:  for  example,  dll  duwenne  (dll  it  sounded) 
is  said  of  an  arrow  striking  the  sky;  did  duwenne  (dul  it  sounded), 
of  a  ball  of  wood  striking  a  wall  of  obsidian;  and  ka  ka  duwenne  (ka 
ka  it  said),  of  the  cawing  of  a  crow. 

For  the  most  part,  both  the  monosyllabic  words  and  the  elements  of 
the  longer  words  are  to  all  appearances  the  ultimate  facts  of  the  lan¬ 
guage.  dhey  express  fundamental  concepts  and  relations,  which  are 
no  more  resolvable  into  parts  than  are  the  syllables  which  express 
them,  these  elements,  simple  words,  roots,  prefixes,  and  suffixes,  are 
not  very  numerous  (probably  less  than  a  thousand),  but  the  combina¬ 
tions  of  which  they  are  capable  are  very  great.  Many  combinations 
theoretically  possible  are  not  logically  possible,  and  of  these  only  those 
for  which  there  was  a  frequent  need  in  the  life  of  the  people  really 
existed  as  words. 

§  88 


TEXT 


The  Me£dildin  Poor  Man 


he  had. 


miL 

with 


12 


And 


-f  13 


Meedildin  1  dedin2  tcitteLtcwenf  3 

Medildin  poor  he  grew. 

tciL£an 7  haiun 4  takei'mmil8  haiun4 

she  used  to  And 

make  soup. 

haiyo  14  takei'mmil 8 

that  She  used  to 

one.  make  soup 

wakinnintats 19  haiyaL 

he  cut  a  hole  And, 

through. 

xo"  waninqots24  tcinneLen26 

in  vain  it  ran  through.  He  looked  at 


aiwe 

away 


17 


9 


Laaiux 

And 


yaaqot 

he  used  to 
poke  up, 

—  A  ~  1  « 

xowun 

from  him 

P23 


haiun  4 

And 


Laaiux  9 

at  once 


kittekin 5  nikkyao6 

spoon  large 

kai 10  xokittekin  11 

the  his  spoon 


miL 

then 


15 


18 


haiun  4 

And 


20 


yaaxauw 

he  used  to 
dip  it  up. 

yauwxauw21  tcondesne22 

“  Let  me  dip  he  thought, 

it  up,” 


hai 

the 


xokittekin 

his  spoon. 


,-,„9 


Laaiux 

At  once 


^meedil  canoe;  -diii  locative  suffix,  place  of  or  place  at  (  §§21,  84). 

2  dedin  poor,  not  having  possessions. 

3tei-  sign  of  3d  per.  sing.  (§  33);  -te-  prefix,  distributive  as  regards  time  or  place  (§34);  -l,  3d 
modal  in  verbs,  mostly  transitives  (§37);  -tcwen  verbal  root,  to  make,  to  do,  to  grow;  class  II,  con. 
3,  3d  per.  sing. 

*hai-  probably  the  article;  -tin  termination  common  to  temporal  adverbs  and  conjunctions. 

6 kit-  possessive  prefix  used  of  animals  (§80);  -te  horn,  the  spoon  was  of  horn. 

tnik-  one  of  the  prefixes  of  adjectives  (§76);  -kyao  root  of  adjective  large;  compare  towinkyau 

(note  125). 

7  tci-,  -L,  see  note  3;  -san  verbal  root  meaning  to  have  position,  hence  the  notion  of  possession. 

8  fa-,  prefix  employed  of  soup-making,  drinking,  probably  connected  with  tu  water  (§31);  -ke- 
prefix,  weak  in  form  and  of  little  force  in  meaning,  it  is  connected  with  verbs  requiring  repeated 
motions  for  a  single  act  (§34);  -i-  sign  of  customary  tense  (§34);  -mil  verbal  root  meaning  to  let 

FALL  OR  TO  THROW  SEVERAL  SMALL  OBJECTS  OF  THE  SAME  OR  DIFFERENT  KINDS,  probably  the  COOk- 

ing-stones  in  this  case;  class  II,  con.  1,  cust.,  3d  per.  sing. 

9  La-,  the  numeral  one.  There  is  an  element  of  surprise  at  the  quickness  of  the  act. 

]0hai,  the  article  is  always  employed  with  the  possessive  third  person. 

11  xo-  possessive  prefix  of  3d  per.  sing,  or  pi.,  employed  only  of  adult  Hupa;  see  also  note  5. 

12  mi-  pronominal  prefix  of  3d  per.  sing,  when  adult  Hupa  are  not  meant;  -l  post-position  with. 

18 ya-  prefix  used  of  motion  up  into,  or  horizontally  through,  the  air  (§  31);  -a-  sign  of  customary 
tense,  a  is  due  to  the  preceding  a  of  ya;  -qdt  a  verbal  root  used  of  pushing  something  into  a  yielding 
mass;  class  I,  con.  1,  cust.,  3d  per.  sing. 

Hliai-  the  article;  -yd  a  demonstrative  used  of  the  more  remote. 

16mi7,  probably  the  same  as  in  note  12,  above;  it  is  often  used  of  time. 

16 ya-,  -a  see  note  13;  -xauw  verbal  root  referring  to  water  or  a  liquid;  class  I,  con.  1,  cust.,  3d  per. 

sing. 

17  aiwe  away,  at  a  distance,  not  in  the  presence  of;  no  connection  with  other  words  has 

been  found. 

58  xo-  pronominal  prefix  of  3d  per,;  -wuh  post-position  used  of  motion  toward  or  away  from,  accord¬ 
ing  to  the  context. 

19 wa-  prefix  meaning  through  (§  31) ;  -kin-  1st  modal  prefix  of  uncertain  meaning  (§  34) ;  -nin-  2d 
modal  of  completed  action  (§  35);  -tats  verbal  root  to  cut;  class  I,  con.  2,  past  def.,  3d  per.  sing. 

20 hai-  probably  the  article;  -ya-  with  hai-  it  forms  an  adverb  there;  -z  perhaps  the  post-position 

(see  note  12). 

21  ya-  see  note  13;  -uw  sign  of  1st  per.  sing.;  class  II,  con.  1,  pres,  indef.,  1st  per.  sing. 

22  tc-  deictic  3d  per.  sing.;  -s-  2d  modal  indicating  progressive  action;  -ne  verbal  root,  to  think; 
irregular  verb,  past  def.,  3d  per.  sing. 

23  xd'  indicates  that  whatever  was  attempted  failed;  it  is  to  be  construed  with  yauwxauw  (see 

note  16). 

24  wa-,  -nin  see  note  19;  -qdts  verbal  root. 

25 te- deictic  3d  per.  sing.;  neL-  contraction  of  -nuwiL  of  which -nil- is  a  1st  modal  prefix  of  uncer¬ 
tain  meaning  and  -wiL-  has  w,  2d  modal  of  inceptive  action,  and  z,  3d  modal  of  transitive  force,  -en 
verbal  root  meaning  to  look;  class  II,  con.  1,  past  def.,  3d  per.  sing. 
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2fi 


miL 

from 


xeekiLtseL 27 

he  threw  it 
away. 

haiun  hai 

Then  the 

munkutnikkyao 


Laamx 

At  once 


innaisdukkai 28 

he  got  up. 


xota£  31 

his  father 

k34  haiun 


haiyo 

that  one 


A*~  35  xoikvun  36 


MOnkfitnikkyad.” 


And 


Willi 

about  it 


yoneyiduka 

back  of  the 
fire  up 

mitdai£  29  tceninyai 30 

outside  he  went  out. 

veu  33  na  tceninyai 30 

‘‘Way  across  he  has  gone 
out 

nanya37  hai  axoLtcitdenne38  taistse639 

studied  that  he  had  said  of  him.  Sweathouse 

wood 

xoLtelit 42  xoLndnillit 43  miL  yisxunhit44  xuLedun  adenne 

with  him  With  him  it  finished  then  the  next  day  in  the  morning  he  said, 
it  burned.  burning 

hwa46  min  winyaL47  hai  daiditdin48  haidaid  tceiLauw49 

for  it  come  along.”  The  (explanation  there  it  always  came 

was)  out. 


Laaiux 

At  once 


xoLduwenne 32 

said  of  him, 


his  mind 


muxxa 

after  it 


40  tcittesyai 41 

he  went. 


haiun 

And 


B  45 


xa 

“Well 


me 


haiun 

Then 


2 6  yon -  the  seat  of  honor  back  of  the  fire,  corner;  yi-  a  prefix  common  to  names  of  direction;  -dfik 
together  with  yi-,  has  the  meaning  of  up  hill  and  the  derived  meaning  of  east.  The  word  as  a 
whole  applies  to  the  bank  back  of  the  fire,  where  the  belongings  of  the  men  are  kept. 

27 xee-  prefix  meaning  away  from,  used  with  verbs  of  throwing;  -k-  first  modal;  -ii-  third  modal; 
-tsei  verbal  root,  to  throw,  to  pound;  class  11,  con.  1,  past  def.,  3d  per.  sing. 

28 in-  prefix  of  uncertain  meaning,  but  employed  of  the  act  of  rising  from  a  reclining  position:  -na- 
prefix  of  iteration;  -is-  2d  modal  of  durative  force;  -dak-,  d  3d  modal;  -kai  verbal  root  of  acts  per¬ 
formed  with  the  legs  (or  other  long  instrument);  class  III,  con.  3,  past  def.,  3d  per.  sing. 

22  mitdaU  the  space  in  front  of  the  house;  mit-  is  probably  the  possessive  prefix;  compare  mitts  it  da 
(see  note  131). 

30  tee-  prefix  meaning  out  of;  -yai  verbal  root  to  go,  used  only  in  singular;  class  I,  con.  2,  past  def., 
3d  per.  sing. 

81  -fa5  father,  not  used  without  a  possessive  prefix. 

32  xol-  indirect  object  3d  per.  sing.;  -tie  verbal  root  to  say,  to  sing,  to  make  a  noise;  irreg.  past 
def.,  3a  per.  sing. 

83  yeu  adverb,  probably  from  a  demonstrative  stem,  employed  of  the  most  remote. 

34  m&nkut  lake;  -nilckyao  compare  note  6.  This  is  the  name  given  to  Trinity  Summit,  a  mountain 
of  0,500  feet  elevation  east  of  Hupa  valley. 

85  wuh  post-position  which  does  not  have  a  pronominal  prefix  for  3d  per.  sing.,  except  when  an 
adult  Hupa  is  referred  to. 

30  -kytiii  heart  or  vitals,  the  organ  of  cogitation. 

37  na-  perhaps  meaning  down,  from  above,  is  employed  of  things  coming  into  existence;  -ya 
verbal  root  to  go,  to  come;  class  I,  con.  1,  past  def.,  3a  per.  sing. 

88  a-  prefix  found  with  verbs  of  thinking,  saying,  and  doing. 

3'J  tais-  probably  connected  with  fat-  of  taikyuw;  -tse*  brush,  small  shrubs. 

40  mux-  pronominal  prefix  of  which  only  m-  is  constant,  the  remainder  of  the  syllable  depending 
on  the  sound  which  follows;  -xa  post-position,  after. 

41  tcit-  deictic,  3d  per.  sing.;  -te-  distributive  prefix;  -s-  2d  modal  of  durative  action;  -yai  to  go;  class 
I,  con.  3,  past  def.,  3d  per.  sing. 

42  -lit  verbal  root  to  burn,  in  an  intransitive  sense  only;  class  I,  con.  3,  past  def.,  3a  per.  sing. 

43  -no-  prefix  indicating  the  coming  to  a  stop  or  end;  -nil-  for  -nin-;  class  I,  con.  2,  past  def.,  3a  per. 
sing. 

44  yisx&n-  apparently  a  verb,  of  which  yi-  deictic  3d  per.  sing,  (not  an  adult  Hupa),  -s-  2d  modal,  and 
-xun  the  root;  compare  yisxan  day  ;  -hit  conjunctional  suffix  when. 

4-1  xa€  seems  to  terminate  a  discussion  and  attract  attention  to  some  proposition.  It  is  also  used  to 
give  assent  to  a  proposition. 

4l>  hw-  pronominal  prefix  of  1st  per.  sing.;  -a  post-position  meaning  in  the  interest  of,  for  the 
benefit  of. 

47  w-  prefix  found  in  a  few  presents  where  the  inception  of  the  act  is  in  the  mind  of  the  speaker 
(compare  §  28);  -in-  sign  of  2d  per.  sing.;  -ya-  verbal  root  to  go;  -l  suffix  indicating  the  continuation 
of  the  act  over  space;  class  I,  con.  1,  imp.  2d  per.  sing. 

48  daiditdin, the  meaning  of  this  word  as  a  whole  is  more  apparent  than  that  of  its  parts.  It  is 
employ  ed  to  introduce  the  explanation  of  a  mystery.  The  first  syllable,  dai-  or  daid-,  is  apparently 
the  element  which  gives  the  indefiniteness  to  interrogative  and  indefinite  pronouns. 

4J  tee-  the  prefix  mentioned  in  tceninyai  (see  note  30),  but  here  it  is  used  of  coming  out  of  the  sur. 
rounding  forest  into  a  glade;  -auw  verbal  root  connected  with -afe  undulating  movement,  as  of  a 
herd. 
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hai  xoLin  aLtcitdenne 50 

the  his  brother  he  told, 


hai 

the 


nin 

You 

•  58 


en  54 


dih  wo £  53 

something. 

mittuk57  yeilLanefiE 

between  '  you  must  Then  they  started, 

them  run  in.” 

Lomatekuttcin 61  tcenindeL 62  haiya 

Lomatckfittcin  they  came  The*re 

out. 

haiun  axoLtcitdenne 

Then  he  said  to  him, 


xa£  hwa  min  winyaL  xatehe51  xosoLwe52 

Well  me  for  it  come  along.”  “Well  let  it  kill 

then,  him 

neskin  nax  tak  iLtcin 5-  kisxan r>fl 

it  is  firs  two  three  together  stand 

haiun  tcittesdeL59  munkutnikkyao  xai'sdeL60 


Munkutnikkyao 


mikkyaqottse 

elks 


63 


they  went 
up. 

naLauw 

were 

about 


64 


hai  Lokut 65 

the  glade  on. 

sindah 68  hwe 

you  stay.  I 


xokyatcin 71 

From  him 


nin 

“You 

yen  kai  wiinnaiwedate 69 

distant  along  I  will  sit  for 

them.” 

teLatc72  xokut  danakindlyan 73 

they  ran,  on  him  they  ran. 


dikkyun  06 

here 

haiun 

Then 


67 


haiun 

Then 


minna 

around 

yaixoLtcwen 70 

they  smelled 
him. 

tak  tceseLwen 74 

three  he  killed 


60  aLtcitdenne  the  form  used  in  speaking  to  children  or  non-Hupa  adults.  Compare  axoLtcitdenne 
(see  note  38),  which  is  the  form  ordinarily  employed  in  speaking  to  adults. 

61  xa-  probably  the  same  as  xa  discussed  in  note  45;  -te-  is  unknown;  -he  is  used  of  concessions  and 
negations  which  are  sweeping. 

62  xo-  the  object;  -s-  a  prefix  found  in  this  verb  only;  -o-  regularly  indicates  3d  per.  of  imp.;  -/.-3d 
modal;  -we  verbal  root  to  kill  (this  form  of  it  occurs  in  pres,  indef.  and  imp.),  compare  -wen  in 
tceseLwen  (see  note  74). 

63  dl-  probably  connected  with  the  demonstrative  stem  de;  -hwds  suffix  often  employed  to  give 
indefiniteness.  This  word  is  often  used  to  avoid  a  word  of  ill  omen. 

64  en  is  employed  to  point  a  contrast. 

65  il  has  a  reciprocal  force;  -tcin  post-position,  toward. 

M-xan  verbal  root  employed  of  the  standing  position  of  trees. 

57  mit-  pronominal  prefix;  -tuk  post-position  between. 

68 ye-  prefix  into,  the  correlative  of  tee-;  -l  3d  modal  {-n-  sign  of  2d  per.,  sing,  is  dropped  before  it); 
-La  verbal  root  to  run  (the  past  has  -Lat);  -nee  suffix,  often  found  in  the  imperative,  having  the  force 
of  duty  or  necessity;  class  IV,  con.  1,  2d  per.  sing.  imp. 

M-deL  verbal  root  to  go,  used  only  of  the  dual  or  plural.  Compare  tcittesyai  (see  note  41);  class  I, 

con.  3,  past  def.,  3d  per.  dual. 

60xa-  prefix  up,  here  up  a  hillside;  the  deictic  (tcit-,  is  not  used  after  xa-);  class  I,  con.  3,  past  def., 

3d  per.  dual. 

61  Ld  monosyllabic  noun  grass,  leaf;  -ma-  probably  border;  -tc-  diminutive  suffix;  -kid-  upon; 
-tcin  locative  suffix  toward. 

02  Compare  tcenihyai  (see  note  30),  the  singular.  This  is  the  dual. 
i3mik-  possessive  prefix;  -kya-  antlers;  -qottse  sharp,  pointed  (?). 

S4na-  prefix  used  of  indefinite  motion  over  the  ground.  Compare  tccii.auw  (see  note  49). 

65  Ld-  grass;  -kiit  on. 

ccThe  position  of  the  speaker.  Compare  haiya,  the  more  remote  position. 

67  min-  pronominal  prefix;  -na  post-position  around,  about. 

68 s-  prefix  found  in  the  present  of  a  few  verbs  (compare  -s-  2d  modal  prefix);  -da  verbal  root  to 
sit,  to  remain;  -ii  suffix,  perhaps  from  - ne *  (see  note  68). 

09  whn-  prefix  used  of  pursuit  or  attempted  action;  -w-  2d  modal  of  inceptive  force;  -e-  sign  of  1st 
per.  sing.,  found  only  in  the  definite  tenses;  -da-  verbal  root  to  sit;  -te  suffix  used  to  express  the  future. 
nyai-  sign  of  plural,  employed  of  animals,  etc.  (for  adult  Hupa  -ya- is  used);  -xo-  object;  -tewen 
verbal  root  to  smell,  it  has  L  preceding  it  when  the  verb  is  transitive,  but  does  not  have  it  when  it  is 
intransitive;  class  II,  con.  1,  past  def.,  3a  per.  pi. 

71  xo-  pronominal  prefix;  -kya-  post-position  away  from;  -tcin  locative  suffix. 

r--atc  verbal  root  to  move  in  an  undulating  line.  It  is  employed  of  the  motion  of  a  pack-train. 
The  verb  is  singular,  since  the  band  as  a  whole  is  the  subject.  Class  II,  con.  3,  past  def.,  3a  per.  sing. 

Tida-  prefix  which  literally  means  on  something  higher  than  the  ground,  perhaps  figurative 
here;  -kin-  of  uncertain  force;  -di-  3d  modal;  -yan  verbal  root  used  of  the  movements  of  deer  and 
elk;  class  III,  con.  ld,  past  def.,  3a  per.  sing. 

74  fee-  sign  of  3d  per.,  a  variant  for  tsis-  and  tcis-  found  in  tsisseLwen,  tcisseiwen  (below);  -seL-,  se-is  the 
prefix  mentioned  in  note  68;  -s-  2d  modal,  is  dropped  before  L  3d  modal;  -wen  verbal  root  to  kill; 

class  II,  con.  3,  past  def.,  3d  per.  sing. 
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mikkyaqottse  haiun 

elks.  Then 

xoLin  axoLtcitdenne 

his  he  said  to  him, 

brother 


Lenaiyanillai 75  haiya 

they  built  a  fire.  There 

dikkyun  tcin 77  don 

‘•Here  they  say  it  is 


xokut  yalweL76  haiun 

on  them  it  became  Then 
night. 

doxolwil78  xa£  naidiL79 

no  one  spends  Come  let  us  go 
the  night.  home. 


meneso'it80  hai  dikkyun  nehelweLte81  haiun  duuLunhwodin  82 

I  am  afraid.”  “The  here  we  will  spend  Then  several  times 

the  night.” 

axoLtcitdenne  yudinhit83  xotcin  tcuwintcwu84  axoLtcinne85  miL 

he  said  it  to  him.  Finally  on- his  he  cried.  He  kept  telling  him  with 

account 

naidiL  haiun  kut  wilweL  xotesduhwen 86  haiun  kittewestce£  87 

“Let  us  Then  already  it  was  night.  It  grew  dark.  Then  the  wind  blew, 

go  home.” 

yudinhit  axoLtcitdenne  xa£  tcwitc  Lekilla88  kut  ainuwinsen89 

Finally  he  said  to  him,  “  Well,  firewood  gather.  Already  you  have  decided, 

h welweLte 90  haiun  kut  Leyakillau 91  Lenayanillai  xohwow 92 

‘  1  will  spend  Then  already  they"gathered  it.  They  built  a  fire.  Some  way 

the  night.’  ” 

akitduwenne93  xowinLit94  haiyahitdjit  haiyo  adenne  xa£  naidiL  dau95 

it  sounded.  It  thundered.  And  then  that  one  said,  “  Well,  let  usgo  “No,” 

home.” 


75  he-  prefix  employed  of  motion  mutually  toward  or  position  near  each  other;  -nai-  ( na )  iterative 
prefix  often  employed  of  habitual  acts;  -ya-  sign  of  plural;  -nil-  for  -nin-  because  of  the  following  l; 
lai  verbal  root  employed  of  moving  or  handling  more  than  one  object;  class  I,  con.  2,  past  def.,  3d 
per.  pi.  The  fire  may  have  been  ceremonial  for  the  dressing  of  the  elk. 

70  ya-  sign  of  plural;  -l-  3d  modal,  often  of  passive  force;  -weL  form  of  a  verbal  root  indicating  the 
passing  of  the  night.  The  verb  may  be  considered  as  an  active  form  with  the  object  prefixed,  the 
subject  being  some  natural  element  or  supernatural  being,  or  as  a  passive  form  of  which  the  subject  is 
the  young  men  in  question. 

77  Of  uncertain  derivation,  but  probably  connected  with  the  root  -ne  -n  to  speak. 

78  do-  negative  prefix;  -wll  form  of  the  verbal  root  discussed  above. 

70  na-  iterative  prefix  used  here  with  the  meaning  of  returning  whence  they  had  set  out;  -diL  ver¬ 
bal  root  to  go,  other  . forms  of  it  are  -dil  and  -deL  (see  note  59);  class  I,  con.  3,  pres,  indef.,  1st  per.  dual. 

80  me-  object;  -nes-,  of  which  n-  is  a  prefix  of  uncertain  meaning,  and  -s-,  2d  modal  (some  sign  for  the 
first  person  singular  would  be  expected,  but  a  number  of  verbs  have  the  first  and  third  persons  alike 
in  form);  -git  verbal  root  to  fear;  class  IV,  con.  3,  pres,  def.,  1st  per.  sing. 

81  nelie-  object  us,  or  subject  of  passive  we. 

82  dim-  stem  or  prefix  found  in  expressions  meaning  several  or  none;  -Luii  many,  much;  -hwoe 
expresses  uncertainty  or  indefiniteness;  -din  locative  suffix,  but  in  numbers  means  times. 

83  yu-  probably  connected  with  the  demonstrative  stem  yo;  -din  locative  suffix  common  with 
adverbs  of  time  and  place;  -hit  conjunctional  suffix  then. 

84  -tcwii  verbal  root  to  cry,  to  weep. 

85  -tcin-,  tcein-  would  be  expected,  but  the  verb  is  quite  irregular;  -ne  verbal  root  to  say;  irreg., 
cust.,  3d  per.  sing. 

88  xd-  prefix  giving  absolute  and  impersonal  force  to  the  verb,  used  especially  of  weather  condi¬ 
tions;  -te-  distribution;  -s-  2d  modal;  -d-  3d  modal;  -hwen  verbal  root,  no  doubt  connected  with  -/twin 
in  Luhurin  black. 

87  kit-  prefix  always  found  with  the  blowing  of  the  wind,  it  may  give  the  idea  of  continuousness  to 
the  act;  -we-  formative  element  which  gives  a  durative  force  to  verbs,  especially  in  the  passive; 
-tee*  verbal  root  indicating  the  action  of  the  wind. 

88  Le-  see  note  75;  -ki-  perhaps  giving  the  force  of  local  distribution;  -l-  for  n  on  account  of  the  fol¬ 
lowing  l;  -la  shorter  form  of  the  verbal  root  -lau  (see  note  91);  class  I,  con.  1,  2d  per.  sing.  imp. 

89  ai-  appparently  the  same  prefix  which  occur*  in  axoLtcitdenye  (below);  -nu-  prefix  of  unknown 
force;  -sen  verbal  root  to  think,  other  forms  of  it  are  -sin,  -ne;  irreg.  class  I,  con.  1,  2d  per.  sing.  imp. 

80  hwe-  object  or  subject  me  or  i. 

91  -kit-  contraction  for  -kuwil-\  -lau,  verbal  root;  class  I,  con.  1,  past  def.,  3d  per.  sing. 

92  xd-  way  or  manner;  -hwdir,  compare  dihwdc  (see  note  53). 

93  -kit-  employed  in  the  place  of  -tcit-  when  the  subject  is  some  unknown  agent. 

94  xd-  see  note  92;  -Lit  verbal  root  employed  of  noises  such  as  a  footfall.  This  verb  in  its  imper¬ 
sonal  form  is  used  for  the  noise  of  the  earthquake  as  well  as  of  thunder. 

95  Evidently  connected  with  do-  the  negative  prefix. 
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tcitdenne95  kut  dan  xo'  unniLdenne97  naidin  domukkainasinea 98 

he  said,  “already  some  in  vain  I  said  to  you,  ‘Let  us  go  You  did  not  want  to.” 

time  ago  home.’ 

haiun  klye  anakitdenne 99  xodjox100  xundin  haiyahitdjit  xowun 

Then  again  it  sounded  still  closer.  And  then'  for  him 

xodje101  tcdnda£l02  axoLtcitdenne  nax  hai  neskin  mittuk  yeiilLane6 

his  mind  was  sorry.  He  said  to  him,  “Two  the  firs  between  you  must 

run  in 


hai  dikkyun  noninxuts 103 

the  here  it  lights 

neskin  mittuk  yexonan 108 

firs  between  they  ran  in. 

hai  mikkyaqottse  Laaiux 

the  elks.  Really 


haiun  kut  nolto£n 104  miL  hai 

And  already  it  dropped.  *  Then  the 

haiyo  nolto£n  Laaiux  ylkyuwihyan108 

That  one  lit.  Immediately  "  it  began  to  eat 

yinneL}7an 197  haiyahitdjit  Laaiux 

it  ate  them  up.  And  then  at  once 


miL 

when. 


xaitenen 108  yixoLtsan 109  xokuttcin 

it  looked  for  It  found  them.  On  them 

them. 

minnaikitdelai110  haiun  xo'  mukkut 

it  embraced.  Then  in  vain  at  it 

tcekinninits 112  haiyaL  hai  xoLin 

he  shot  out.  And  the  his  brother 


yalto£n 

ft  jumped. 


And  then 

Laaiux 

Really 


xof 

in 

vain 


hai 

the 


neskin 

firs 


danaduwiL£allu  yudinhit  at  in 

he  shot.  *  Finally  all 

aLtcitdenne  nittsitdukana£we 113 

he  told,  “  Your  quiver 


»  Note  the  omission  of  the  prefix  a-  when  tie  object  stands  directly  before  a  verb  of  saying  or 

thinking. 

97  tin-  the  form  a-  takes  when  followed  by  n;  -niL-  indirect  object  of  2d  per.  sing.  Compare  -xoL¬ 
in  axoLtcitdenne  (below).  These  indirect  objects  are  really  adverbial  phrases  containing  a  post¬ 
position  rendered  in  full  by  with  you. 

98  do-  negative  prefix;  -mtik-  pronominal  prefix;  -kai-  post-position  after;  -na-  prefix  over  the 
surface  of  the  ground;  -s-  2d  modal;  -in-  sign  of  2d  per.  sing.;  -£a  verbal  root  to  have  in  one’s 
possession.  The  literal  meaning  of  this  phrase  is  said  to  be,  you  did  not  carry  after  it  in  your 

HAND. 

99  -na-  iterative  prefix.  Compare  akitdenne  (see  note  93),  employed  of  the  first  occurrence. 
mxddj-  probably  for  xdtc  right,  exact,  tc  having  become  dj  because  of  their  change  from  final  to 

initial  position. 

101  xd-  possessive  prefix;  -dje  mind. 

102  -dae  verbal  root  to  waste  away. 

103  no-  prefix  denoting  a  position  of  rest  on  the  surface  of  the  ground;  -nin-  2d  modal  required  by 
-no-;  -xuts  verbal  root  to  pass  through  the  air. 

m-to£n  verbal  root  to  jump,  to  alight.  As  is,usual  with  Hupa  verbs,  the  root  defines  the  kind  of 
act  without  reference  to  the  fact  of  its  beginning  or  ending,  which  is  expressed  by  prefixes.  Class  IV 
con.  2,  past  def.,  3d  per.  sing. 

105 -xd-  prefix  of  unknown  meaning;  -an  verbal  root  to  run,  used  of  dual  and  plural  only;  com¬ 
pare  yeilLane?  (p.  155);  class  I,  con.  1,  past  def.,  3d  per.  dual. 

1(lS  yi-  deictic  of  the  third  person  when  not  a  Hupa  adult;  -kyu-  1st  modal  prefix  used  when  the 
object  is  not  known  or  not  definitely  named;  -yan  verbal  root  to  eat;  class  I,  con.  1,  past  def.,  3a 

per.  sing. 

107  -neL-  contraction  for  -nuwiL-,  of  which  the  prefix  evidently  has  reference  to  the  completion  of 
the  act;  class  II,  con.  1,  past  def.,  3a  per.  sing. 

108  xa-  prefix  indicating  pursuit  or  search  (the  form  xai-  is  due  to  the  subject  not  being  an  adult 
Hupa);  ten-  probably  a  contraction  for  -ttiwin-;  -en  verbal  root  to  look;  class  I,  con.  1,  pastdef.,  3a  per 

sing. 

1,19  -xd-  object;  -L-  3d  modal;  -tsan  verbal  root  to  see,  to  find;  class  II,  con.  4,  past,  3a  per.  sing. 

110  min-  pronominal  prefix;  -mat-  post-position  around;  -lai  verbal  root  apparently  connected  with 
la  hand.  It  was  explained  that  the  wings  had  teeth  on  them;  these  the  bird  drove  into  the  tree 
with  great  force. 

111  da-  prefix  position  higher  than  the  earth;  -nadti-  indicating  a  position  perpendicular  as 
regards  some  plane;  -£a-  verbal  root  to  have  position;  -l  suffix  denoting  repeated  acts. 

112  tee-  prefix  out  of;  -kin-  prefix  used  of  acts  completed,  the  means  being  exhausted;  -its  verbal 
root  to  shoot;  class  I,  con.  2,  past  def.,  3d  per.  sing. 

113  nit-  possessive  prefix;  -tsitdtikana£we  the  quiver  of  fisher-skin;  -na-  prefix  over  the  surface 
of  the  ground;  -we  verbal  root  to  carry. 
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hwuwuLwuL114  haiyaL  xowa'iLwaL115  yudinhit  xoLukai116  tesyayei117 

throw  to  me.”  And  he  threw  it  to  Finally  dawn  came 

him. 

xoatindin  yudinhit  naxaits118  na«tses  nondlyan119  haiyahitdjit 

everywhere.  '  At  last  two  only  arrows  were  left.  And  then 

missa£kinits120  haiyahitdjit  naltsit121  tsisseLwen  haiyaL  tcenaindeL 

he  shot  in  its  And  then  '  it  fell.  He  killed  it.  And  they  came  out. 

mouth. 


natesdeL  kut  tcisseLwen  haiya  medildin  naindeL  a'tinka£unte122 

They  started  Already  he  killed  it.  There  Medildin  they  arrived.  All  kinds 
home. 

ada123  tcittes£an 124  haiun  La  towinkyau125  yaxoLtcitdenne  medil 

for  he  came  to  own.  Then  once  the  river  was  They  said  to  him,  ‘‘Canoe 

himself  high. 

taintuw126  hai  dohexotcoyawenne 127  xo'  wunnayai'sdeL 128 

take  out  of  The  he  did  not  do  it.  In  vain  they  tried, 

the  water.” 

dohetayaistan 129  haiya  xanalsdeL  haiun 

They  did'  not  take  There  they  came  up  Then 

it  out.  again. 

hai  medil  xaistan  taikyuw  mittsitdae  131 

The  canoe  he  brought  up.  Sweat-house  its  roof 

kitteseox  anuweste182 

smart  his  nature  was. 


Luwunnin 130 


alone 


tcenihyai 

he  went  out. 


datcuw  intan 

he  put  it  on. 


haiyuka 

This  wav 


114  hwu-  indirect  object;  -wuh-  from  the  prefix  -wa-  (used  of  handing  an  object  to  any  one)  and  L 
3d  modal,  a  becomes  u  in  2d  per.  sing.,  probably  because  of  the  accent;  -wul,  verbal  root  to 
throw  a  long  object;  class  II,  con.  2,  2d  per.  sing.  imp. 

115 xo-  indirect  object;  -iL,  -niL  would  be  expected;  -waL  another  form  of  the  root  in  hmiwuLwCth; 
class  II,  con.  2,  past  def.,  3d  per.  sing. 

110 xo-  see  note  86  above;  -L-,  prefix  found  with  many  adjectives;  -kai  root  of  adjective  white.  The 
“  Dawn  maiden  ”  is  meant  by  xoLiikai. 

117  -yei  suffix  giving  emphasis  to  verb  indicating  the  accomplishment  of  acts  which  are  gradual,  or 
which  require  several  attempts. 

us  nax-  two;  -aits  limiting  suffix  only. 

119 -di-  3d  modal;  -yan  verbal  root  used  of  the  position  of  certain  objects,  such  as  baskets,  etc. 

120  mis-  possessive  prefix;  -sas-  mouth. 

121  na-  prefix  down;  -l-  3d  modal;  -tsit  verbal  root  to  fall. 

122  a' tin-  all;  -ka-  suffix  with  adjectives  and  adverbs,  kind,  way;  -te  verbal  root  to  aiteah,  to 
have  a  certain  nature. 

123  a<l-  reflexive  pronoun;  -a  post-position  for.  Compare  hw a  (see  note  46). 

124  Compare  tciLean,  note  7,  p.  153. 

125  to-  the  more  common  word  for  water  in  Athapascan  dialects  (in  Hupa  it  is  found  in  compounds 
and  is  applied  to  the  ocean);  -kyau  adjectival  root  to  become  large. 

126  ta-  prefix  out  of  the  water;  -in-  sign  of  2d  per.  sing.;  -tuw-  verbal  root  employed  of  long 
objects  only;  this  form  is  confined  to  the  indefinite  tense?!;  class  I,  con.  1,  2d  per.  sing.  imp. 

127  do-  negative  prefix;  -he-  adds  emphasis  to  the  negation  (see  note  51,  p.  155);  -xo-  not  know 
deictic;  -ne  verbal  root  to  do  a  specified  act;  irreg.  past  def.,  3d  per.  sing. 

128  wun-  see  note  35. 

129  -tan  verbal  root,  another  form  of  -tiiw  (see  note  126). 

180  i-u-  probably  from  Lae  one. 

131  mit-  possessive  prefix;  -tsitda-  roof  (?). 

132  -wes-  sec  note  87;  -te  (see  note  122). 
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TLINGIT 


By  John  R.  S wanton 


§1.  DISTRIBUTION 

The  Tlingit  or  Koluschan  language  is  spoken  throughout  south¬ 
eastern  Alaska,  from  Dixon  entrance  and  Portland  canal  to  Copper 
river,  with  the  exception  of  the  south  end  of  Prince  of  Wales  island, 
which  is  occupied  by  Haida.  An  interior  tribe  of  British  Columbia, 
the  Tagish,  are  said  to  belong  to  the  same  linguistic  stock,  but  it  is 
by  no  means  certain  that  they  have  not  adopted  the  language  from 
their  Chilkat  neighbors.  Such  a  change  is  said,  at  any  rate,  to  have 
taken  place  in  the  the  language  of  the  Ugalakmiut,  or  Ugalentz,  of 
Kayak  island  and  the  neighboring  mainland,  who  were  formerly 
Eskimo  and  have  now  become  thoroughly  Tlingitized. 

The  principal  part  of  the  material  on  which  this  sketch  is  based 
was  obtained  at  Sitka,  but  I  also  have  considerable  material  from 
Wrangell,  and  one  long  story  from  Yakutat.  Although  each  town 
appears  to  have  had  certain  dialectic  peculiarities,  it  would  appear 
that  the  language  nowhere  varied  very  widely  and  that  the  differences 
were  mainly  confined  to  the  different  arrangement  and  handling  of 
particles;  the  lexical  changes  being  comparatively  few  and  the 
structure  practically  uniform.  The  greatest  divergence  is  said  to 
exist  between  the  Yakutat  people  on  the  one  hand  and  the  people  of 
Wrangell  and  the  other  southern  towns  on  the  other — the  speech  at 
Sitka,  Huna,  Chilkat,  Auk,  Taku,  and  Killisnoo  being  intermediate — 
but  I  have  not  enough  material  to  establish  the  entire  accuracy  of 
this  classification.  Anciently  the  people  belonging  to  this  stock,  or  a 
part  of  them,  lived  at  the  mouths  of  the  Nass  and  Skeena  rivers,  on 
the  coast  now  occupied  by  the  Tsimshian,  and  the  universal 
acknowledgment  of  this  by  the  people  themselves  is  probably  evidence 
that  it  was  at  no  very  ancient  date.  Perhaps  this  recent  spread  of 
the  people  is  responsible  for  the  comparative  uniformity  of  their 
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language.  Phonetically,  at  least,  the  divergence  between  the  Skide- 
gate  and  Masset  dialects  of  Haida  is  much  greater  than  that  of  the 
various  Tlingit  dialects. 

Although  they  must  be  treated  as  entirely  distinct  stocks,  Tlingit, 
Haida,  and  the  languages  of  the  interior  Indians,  or  Athapascan, 
may  be  classed  in  one  morphological  group.  The  two  former  agree 
in  the  order  which  the  processes  and  usually  the  words  themselves 
observe,  although  it  is  not  imperative  in  Tlingit,  as  in  Haida,  that 
the  verb  should  stand  at  the  end.  The  two  also  resemble  each  other 
in  expressing  location  by  means  of  a  multitude  of  post-positions,  or 
particles  with  the  aspect  of  post-positions;  but  Tlingit  is  noteworthy 
for  its  entire  lack  of  locative  affixes  to  the  verb,  as  well  as  for  extreme 
punctiliousness  in  expressing  the  state  of  an  action — as  to  whether 
it  is  beginning,  completed,  in  a  transitory  state,  etc.  In  spite  of 
these  peculiarities  and  the  fact  that  there  is  very  little  lexical 
similarity,  several  processes  present  such  striking  similarities  that, 
in  conjunction  with  the  morphological  agreement,  an  impression  is 
given  of  a  more  intimate  former  relationship. 

PHONETICS  (§§  2,  3) 

§  2.  Sounds 


The  following  table  gives  Tlingit  phonetics  arranged  so  as  to  show 


the  inter-relationships  of  sounds : 


Sonant 

Surd 

Fortis 

Spirant 

Nasal 

Labials . 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

Dentals . 

d 

t 

t! 

(«) 

n 

Sibilants . 

- 

*  S  C 

s! 

— 

— 

Affricatives,  s  series  .  .  . 

dz 

ts 

ts! 

— 

— 

Afl'ricatives,  c  series  .  .  . 

dj 

tc 

tc! 

— 

— 

Anterior  palatals  .... 

— 

— 

k-! 

— 

— 

Palatals . 

99 

k 

k! 

- 

Velars . 

— 

<1 

9'- 

X 

— 

Laterals . 

Breathing . 

L 

L- 

L! 

l 

Semi¬ 

vowel 

W 


y 

h 


Vowels:  u  (or  o),  u  (or  o),  a,  a  ( a  under  the  accent),  l  (or  e ),  i  (or  e). 


Many  of  these  also  occur  in  Haida,  to  the  account  of  which  lan¬ 
guage  the  student  is  referred;  but  the  l  and  n  of  the  latter  language, 
along  with  the  entire  labial  series,  except  w ,  are  wanting,  although  m 
appears  in  a  few  words  imitating  natural  sounds  and  in  wrnrds  intro- 
§2 
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ducecl  from  other  stocks,  such  as  the  Tsimshian;  l,  however,  is  usually 
transliterated  as  n.  To  make  up  for  this  loss  of  phonetic  elements, 
the  number  of  sibilants  and  related  sounds  is  greatly  increased. 
Where  Haida  has  only  s,  dj,  tc,  and  tc!,  we  find  here  s,  s!,  c  (pro¬ 
nounced  like  English  sk),  dj,  tc,  tc!,  dz,  ts,  and  ts!.  The  g  is  not 
pronounced  so  far  back  as  Haida  g,  but,  on  the  other  hand,  there  is 
a  sonant  ( y ),x  which  is  pronounced  by  the  younger  people  exactly 
like  English  y.  As  indicated,  three  palatal  fortes  seem  to  be  used; 
but  it  is  so  difficult  to  distinguish  1c’!  from  Tc!  that  I  have  not  been 
able  to  carry  out  the  distinction  in  my  texts.  After  many  palatals 
a  slightly  sounded  u  (or  o)  occurs,  represented  by  u  or  °,  which 
develops  in  certain  situations  into  a  full  u  (or  o)  sound. 

§  3.  Phonetic  Processes 

Harmonic  changes  are  very  few  and  special.  Thus  the  reflexive 
prefix  c  appears  as  tc  or  dj  occasionally,  though  I  am  unable  to  lay 
down  a  rule  for  the  alteration,  especially  since  it  occurs  in  words 
otherwise  identical,  as  wuckik.'iye'n  or  wudjkik!iye'n  brothers  to 
one  another.  Another  tendency  is  for  a  final  surd  to  change  to 
the  corresponding  sonant  when  a  vowel  is  suffixed,  as — 

qawd'q  eye  duqawd'ge  his  eye 

yugo'qtc  the  trap  yugo'qdjayu  the  trap  it  was 

yefc  spiritual  helper  duye'gi  his  spiritual  helper 

LelA'tc  gadu'  Lid jd'  ge  nothing  to  kill  with  (instead  of  Le'lAtc 
gadu' Lid  jd'qe) 

More  important  than  either  of  the  above  is  the  employment  of  o  or 
u  in  place  of  i  or  e  when  preceded  by  certain  sounds.  This  takes 
place  usually  when  x,  q,  or  q!  precedes  and  is  itself  preceded  by  o 
or  u.  Thus  we  have  wuqd'x  to  get  to  a  certain  place  by  canoe 
and  wuqdxd'n  he  had  formerly  come  ashore  there;  kunu'k  did, 
kunugu'n  while  doing.  In  duq.'ua'  his  mouth  (from  q!a  mouth), 
At  uxua'  he  ate  something  (from  xa  to  eat),  the  u  is  inserted. 

Since  y  belongs  to  the  same  series  of  k  sounds,  it  is  treated  in  the 
same  maimer,  and,  on  account  of  the  weakness  of  the  sound,  changes 
to  w.  Therefore,  when  yi  is  suffixed  to  a  word  ending  in  u,  it  changes 
to  wu;  as,  Xutstnuwu'  grizzly-bear  fort,  instead  of  Xutstnuyi' ; 
dutuwu'  his  mind,  instead  of  dutuyi' ;  and  we  might  add  dugd'wu  his 
drum  (from  gao  drum).  Sometimes,  though  not  invariably,  wu  is 


i  See  Phonetics  of  Tsimshian. 
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used  after  a,  especially  when  a  is  accented:  as,  anqa'wu  chief, 
qokugwana'wu  if  there  were  going  to  be  death,  ducaxa'wu  his  hair. 
A  similar  phenomenon  exists  in  Kwakiutl,  Chinook,  and  Dakota. 

The  strengthening  of  u,  as  in  duya'gu  his  canoe  (from  yaku  canoe) 
and  dag  d'lunago'qoawe  when  salmon  were  running  up  (from 
a'lunagoq0) ,  must  not  be  confused  with  this. 

Contraction  of  A-i  to  e  occurs,  and  will  be  referred  to  on  p.  172. 

§  4.  GRAMMATICAL  PROCESSES 

Grammatical  relations  are  indicated  by  affixes  and  by  juxtaposi¬ 
tion,  reduplication  being  absolutely  wanting.  Suffixes  are  few  com¬ 
pared  with  prefixes,  but  the  number  of  prefixes  is  not  very  great,  the 
categories  of  ideas  expressed  in  this  manner  being  limited.  The 
word-unit  is,  on  the  whole,  very  loose,  so  that  many  prefixes  mighl 
as  well  be  considered  as  particles.  Some  of  them  seem  to  be  essen¬ 
tially  of  the  character  of  moelal  adverbs.  Others,  whose  connectior 
with  the  verb  is  even  weaker,  are  pronouns  and  local  adverbs.  Tin 
last  group  is  apparently  much  more  closely  connected  with  the  noun 
in  regard  to  which  particles  of  this  class  appear  as  post-positions 
while  in  relation  to  the  verb  they  appear  as  prefixes.  A  number  o: 
elements  which  appear  as  suffixes  of  both  verbs  and  nouns  are  weal 
in  character  and  are  very  intimately  connected  with  the  word  tc 
which  they  are  attached.  In  some  cases  they  cause  or  underg< 
phonetic  changes  which  result  in  a  still  closer  amalgamation  of  th< 
two  constituent  elements. 

§  5.  IDEAS  EXPRESSED  BY  GRAMMATICAL  PROCESSES 

The  distinction  between  noun  and  verb  is  fairly  clear,  although  i 
number  of  stems  appear  both  as  verbs  and  nouns,  and  a  few  nomina 
stems  appear  as  incorporated  adverbial  elements.  Plurality  is  no' 
expressed  in  the  noun,  but  there  is  a  suffix  indicating  the  collective 
The  plural  of  terms  of  relationship  is  formed  by  the  same  elemen 
that  expresses  the  third  person  plural  of  the  personal  pronoun 
Possessive  pronouns  are  related  to  the  personal  pronouns,  but  tli 
idea  of  possession  requires  the  addition  of  a  suffix  to  the  noun  pos¬ 
sessed.  The  possessive  forms  for  terms  of  relationship  differ  froi 
those  for  other  nouns.  There  are  no  true  cases,  although  some  post: 
positions  which  express  local  relations  are  intimately  connected  wit 
the  noun.  The  number  of  these  is  very  large. 
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The  most  characteristic  trait  of  the  verb  is  the  occurrence  of  a  num¬ 
ber  of  prefixes,  the  significance  of  which  has  come  to  be  so  weak  that 
they  appear  rather  as  formal  elements  than  as  clearly  distinct  cate¬ 
gories.  It  has  not  been  possible  to  give  more  than  an  enumeration 
of  these.  They  are  evidently  modal  in  character  and  may  occur  in 
groups.  A  few  suffixes  are  common  to  verbs  and  nouns.  Verbal 
suffixes  are  temporal  or  semi-temporal  in  character,  express  finality, 
or  transform  verbal  expressions  into  nouns.  The  Tlingit  has  a  very 
strong  tendency  to  recapitulate  statements  by  means  of  demonstra¬ 
tives,  which  are  prefixed  to  nominal  and  verbal  expressions,  as 
well  as  used  with  post-positions. 

DISCUSSION  OF  GRAMMAR  (§§  6-24) 

The  Noun  (§§  6-10) 

§  (i.  Structure 

Nominal  stems  are  mostly  monosyllabic  and  quite  distinct  from 
verbal  stems.  (See  §§  25,  26.) 

Nouns  are  compounded  by  juxtaposition,  the  qualifying  noun  pre¬ 
ceding  the  one  qualified;  as, 

gAga'n-q!ds  sun-feet  (=sun-  leq!-k!udA's  red-snapper  coat 
beams)  go' sa-xa-qoan  man-eater-people 

xdt-s!dxu  root-hat 

Parts  of  the  body,  except  in  composition,  are  always  classified  by 
placing  qa  man  before  those  belonging  to  a  human  being,  and  the 
name  of  the  corresponding  animal  before  those  belonging  to  animals; 
as, 

qadji'n  a  human  hand  qaqlo's  a  human  foot 

qawd'q  a  human  eye  tanca!  a  sea-lion’s  head 

qagu'k  a  human  ear  qov:akd'nq!a  a  deer’s  mouth 

Nouns  consisting  of  a  theme  and  post-positions  occur;  as, 
ci-t!-ka'  (ci-  behind-on)  Sitka.  (See  §  23,  nos.  24,  29.) 

More  common  are  nouns  containing  a  possessive  element  (-yi  or  -i) 
(see  §  10): 

gits!0  qoa'ni  sky  people  sIaIc  d'ni  Moss  Town 

xdt  qoa'ni  salmon  people  tan  q! Acladja'yi  sea-lion  bristles 

yao  teyi'  herring  rock 
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Here  may  belong — 

Kiks-A'di people  of  the  island  an-qd'-wo  town's  man  (=chief) 
Kiks  (a  Tlingit  clan) 

Other  compounds  are: 

Go'na-na  foreign  tribe  (the  in-  ts/u-td't  another  night  (  =  morn- 
land  Athapascan)  ing) 

Deki'-na  far-out  tribe  (the 
Haida) 

Nouns  formed  from  clauses  also  occur: 

wu-c-ta-ca! -yl  a  married  couple.  (Seewu-  [§  15.4];  c-  reflexive  [§  11]; 

ta  probably [§  14.4];  ca  to  marry;  yl  [§  20.2] 
yu-t!aq!d'-ye-tmorta,r  (yu-  that  [§  12];  t!aq!d  to  pound;  20.2]; 

-t  purposive  suffix  [§  20.1]) 

td-ux-si-yet  whistle  {to  into;  ux  to  blow;  s7[?];  ye[§  20.2];  -t  [§  20.1]) 
Yaku-kalasegA fku  canoe-resting-place  (a  place  name)  (ydku  canoe; 

ka-,  la-,  se-  verbal  prefixes  [§  15.2;  §  18.4,  1];  gA  stem  [?]) 
KAt-nAq-tm ,  white-rock-on-top-of-another  (Ring  island)  (?) 
Yu'q!a-kArnAX-At-yadugu'q  point  he  threw  something  across  (yu- 
demonstrative;  q!a  a  point;  kA'nAX  post-position  probably  com¬ 
pounded  of  kA  on,  and uax near;  Althing;  ya-,du-[§  15.3;  §  17.3] 
verbal  prefixes;  guq  to  throw) 

yu-AC-iga' -wusuwu' -At  the  thing  that  helped  him  {yu-  demonstra¬ 
tive;  ac  personal  pronoun  of  third  person;  ga  for;  wu-  verbal 
prefix;  su  stem;  -wu  infinitive  or  possessive  suffix) 
Ce'nyak!u-Ldx  moldy-corner  (of  salmon),  (a  personal  name)  {ce'nya 
corner;  k!u  probably  diminutive  suffix;  lux  moldy) 

Adjectives,  except  numerals,  follow  the  noun  qualified. 

§7.  Intensive  Suffix 

When  special  attention  is  to  be  paid  to  anything,  an  intensive  suffix, 
- tc ,  is  employed.  Thus  Lingl'ttc  is  the  intensive  form  of  Lingl't 
people;  Kiks  Adi' tc ,  the  emphatic  form  of  the  name  of  the  clan  KtksA'di; 
qawage'tc ,  the  emphatic  form  of  qawd'q  eyes;  uha'ntc ,  the  emphatic 
form  of  ulid'n  {we);  and  LelYtc  never,  the  emphatic  form  of  the  nega¬ 
tive  particle  Lei  not. 

§8.  Diminutive  Suffix 

Smallness  is  indicated  by  suffixing  -k!°  or  -k!u;  as, 

xlxtdi'k!0  little  frog  (from  Atkldtsk!0  a  small  boy  (this 
xixtc!  frog)  always  takes  the  diminutive) 

dk!u  little  lake  (from  d  lake)  dmjA'tk !u  her  little  child 
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This  suffix  is  used  much  with  terms  of  relationship,  sometimes 
probably  in  an  endearing  sense;  as, 

cxAnk!u  grandchild  sik!u  daughter 

lilk!u  grandparent  kelk!u  nephew  or  niece 

Lak!u  little  mother,  mother’s 
sister 

§  9.  Collective 


With  animate  or  inanimate  objects,  but  more  often  the  latter,  the 
sense  of  a  lot  of  or  a  heap  of  is  expressed  by  suffixing  q!  or  q!i;  as, 

Lingi't  manor  men  Lingi'tq!  many  men  together 

ta  stone  teg!  stones  lying  in  a  heap 

q!at!  island  q!d't!q!i  islands 

hit  house  hi'tqli  houses 

gux  slave  guxq!  slaves 

That  this  is  not  a  true  plural  is  shown  on  the  one  hand  by  the 

*  / 

fact  that  its  employment  is  not  essential,  and  on  the  other  by  the 
fact  that  it  is  occasionrdly  used  where  no  idea  of  plurality,  according 
to  the  English  understanding  of  that  term,  exists.  Thus  yuyd!  i 
LAnq!  the  big  whale  may  be  said  of  a  single  whale,  the  suffix  indi¬ 
cating  that  the  whale  was  very  large,  and  that  it  had  many  parts  to  be 
cut  out.  Therefore  it  may  best  be  called  a  collective  suffix. 

With  terms  of  relationship  the  plural  is  more  often  indicated  by 
placing  1 ias  after  the  noun : 

duka'k  his  uncle,  duka'k  Iias  dud't  his  aunt,  dud't  Iias  his 
his  uncles  aunts 


Has  also  fulfills  the  office  of  a  personal  pronominal  prefix  in  the 
third  person  plural,  but  it  is  probable  that  the  pronominal  function  is 
secondary  (see  §  11). 

Instead  of  Iias,  some  terms  of  relationship  take  yen ,  often  in  con¬ 
junction  with  the  collective  suffix  q! j  as, 

dukd'ni  his  brother-in-law  duka'niyen  his  brothers-in-law 

kik!  younger  brother  wuckik! iye' n  brothers  to  each 

other  (wu-  §  15.4;  c-  §  11) 

ducA't  his  wife  ducA' tqliyen  his  wives 

§  10.  Possession 


Possession  is  expressed  by  the  possessive  pronoun,  which  precedes 
the  noun,  and  by  a  suffix  which  is  attached  to  the  term  for  the  thing 

possessed,  except  when  it  is  a  term  of  relationship  or  part  of  the  body, 
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or  one  of  a  few  other  terms.  This  suffix  is  -yl  after  the  vowels  a,  i, 
e,  i,  <2,  and  sometimes  after  a/  -i  after  consonants;  and  -wu  and  -wo 
after  u  or  o  and  occasionally  after  a.  Examples  aie 


yao  te'yt  herring’s  rock 
xlxtc!k!a  ciyi'  little  frog’s 
song 

The  possessive  pronouns  are — 

ax  my 
i  thy 
du  his 
ac  his  own 

Examples — 
axi'c  my  father 
duLa'  his  mother 
duaxa'yi  his  paddle 
duwutsla! gayi  her  cane 
h Asducayl' nayi  their  anchor 


xat  qoa'ni  salmon  people 
xuts!  nuvm'  grizzly-bear’s  fort 


A  a  our 
yl  your 
A Asdu  their 


icA't  th}^  wife 
dute'q!  his  heart 
dutcu'ni  his  dream 
duhl'tt  his  house 
dua'ni  his  town 


The  demonstrative  a  may  sometimes  replace  the  forms  of  the  third 
person;  as,  aca'yi  his  head. 

It  seems  possible  that  the  suffix  -i  (- u ,  -yi,  -wu)  is  identical  with  the 
participial  suffix  to  be  discussed  in  §  20.2. 


§  11.  The  Personal  Pronoun 

There  are  three  series  of  personal  pronouns:  the  subjective,  objec¬ 
tive,  and  independent.  The  last  of  these  evidently  contains  demon¬ 
strative  elements,  and  may  be  strengthened  by  the  intensive  suffix 
(§  7).  The  third  person  objective  with  verbs  and  post-positions  is 
sometimes  a ,  while  du  and  JiAsdu  are  used  only  with  post-positions. 
In  the  following  table  these  pronouns  are  given,  together  with  the 
possessive  pronoun: 


Subjective 

Objective 

Possessive 

Independent 

1st  per.  sing.  .  .•  x ,  xa 

XAt 

AX 

xa 

2d  per.  sing.  .  .  i 

i 

i 

wad 

\  a  X 

3d  per.  sing. 

-<  du  V 

du 

hu 

(  M  ) 

3d  per.  sing,  reflexive  - 

c 

AC 

- 

lstper.pl.  ...  tu 

ha 

ha 

uha'n 

2d  per.  pi.  .  .  .  yl 

yl 

yl 

yiwd'n 

3d  per.  pi.  .  .  .  - 

-!  i^As)  V 

(  It  Asdu  ) 

A  Asdu 

A  AS 
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In  composition  the  objective  pronoun  always  precedes  the  sub¬ 
jective,  and  both  may  be  separated  by  verbal  prefixes.  The  use  of 
the  independent  pronoun  in  a  sentence  does  not  affect  the  verbal  com¬ 
pound,  and  the  pronominal  prefixes  must  be  repeated. 

The  subjective  pronoun  appears  as  the  subject  of  all  active  verbs, 
no  matter  whether  they  have  an  object  or  not.  Some  verbs  that  have 
no  object  take  an  indefinite  object,  At  something;  for  instance, 

At  xa  xa  I  eat  something 
At  xa  coq  I  laugh 

Has  is  freer  in  its  position  than  the  pronouns  described  before.  It 
seems  probable  that  it  was  not  originally  a  pronoun. 

Examples  of  the  use  of  the  pronoun  are  the  following: 

xAtc  q! Axdwu's! in  I  questioned  him  (xa  I,  independent;  -to  inten¬ 
sive  suffix  [§  7];  q! a  mouth  [§  14.1];  xa  I,  subjective,  wu-  verbal 
prefix  [§  15.4];  -s/in  stem) 

huxAtc  q/avm's/in  he  questioned  me  {hu  independent  pronoun; 

XAtc  emphatic  form  of  objective) 
iq! Axawu! s!in  I  questioned  thee  (i  thee;  q! a  mouth;  xa  I) 
wae'tc  XAt  q/ewu's/in  thou  questionedst  me  ( wae'tc  emphatic  form 
of  independent  pronoun;  XAt  me;  q!a-i  contracted  to  q!c  mouth 
thou) 

uhd'ntc  q!  Atuwu's!  in  we  questioned  him  ( uhd'ntc  emphatic  form 
of  independent  pronoun;  tu  we,  subjective) 
wae'tc  haq/ewu's/in  thou  questionedst  us  {ha  us) 
uhd'ntc  yiq! Atuwu's! in  we  questioned  you  {yi  you;  q.fA  mouth;  tu 
we,  subjective) 
xagdx  I  am  crjfing 

uhd'n  gAX  tu'sati'  we  are  crying  {tu  we;  sa-  verbal  prefix  |  §  18.1]; 
ti  to  be) 

ye  yawaqd!  she  said  thus  {ye  adverbial,  thus;  ya-  verbal  prefix  [§  15. 

3];  wa-  verbal  prefix  [§  18.2];  qd  to  say) 
yeyd'xoaqa  I  said  thus  {x  I;  wa-  verbal  prefix  [§  18.2]) 
ixasiti'n  I  saw  thee  {i  thee;  xa  I;  si-  prefix  [§  18.1];  tin  to  see) 
yixasiti'n  1  saw  you  {yi  you) 

xoasiti'n  I  saw  him  ( x -  I;  the  use  of  oa  here  is  not  explained) 
XAtyisiti'n  ye  saw  me  {xa t  me;  yi  ye) 
hayisiti'n  ye  saw  us  {ha  us) 
hAsyisiti'n  ye  saw  them  {/las  them) 

Gaya'  hade'  Jias  awaa'x  they  heard  it  on  Gaya'  {hade'  on;  /li*  ihe\ , 
a- indefinite  pronoun  referring  to  ci  song;  wa-  verbal  jncfix 
[§  18.2];  ax  to  hear) 
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akA't  ) ias  qox  ayu'  h as  aositl'n  when  they  paddled  toward  it  they 
saw  it  (a-  indefinite  pronoun;  IcAt  toward;  ft  as  they;  qox  to  go 
by  canoe;  a-yu  indefinite  pronoun  and  demonstrative;  a-  indefi¬ 
nite  pronoun;  o-  [§  17.2];  si-  [§  18.1];  tin  to  see;  here  a  is  used 
three  times;  first,  replacing  xixtc!  frog  as  object  of  the  post¬ 
position  TcAt;  second,  in  combination  with  yu,  performing  the 
function  of  a  conjunction,  when;  and,  third,  in  the  principal 
verb,  again  taking  the  place  of  xixtc!) 

The  pronoun  is  contracted  with  a  few  verbal  prefixes.  The  i  com¬ 
bines  with  the  terminal  vowel  of  preceding  elements,  as  in  XAt 
q!ewu's!in  thou  questionest  me  (q! A-i  —  q!e  mouth  thou;  xa  and 
the  prefix  wa-  form  w,  although  xoa  may  perhaps  originate  in  other 
ways  also.  Contractions  are  particularly  characteristic  of  the  future, 
which  has  a  prefix  gu-.  This  combines  with  the  first  person  to  qwa  (for 
guxa) ;  with  the  second  person  to  ge  (for  gu-i).  These  forms  will  be 
discussed  later  on  (§  15.5). 


§  12.  The  Demonstrative  Pronoun 


The  demonstrative  pronouns  are  used  with  nouns,  with  verbs  when 
changed  into  nouns,  in  the  formation  of  connectives,  and  with  certain 
elements  which  transform  them  into  independent  demonstratives. 

1.  he  indicates  an  object  very  near  and  always  present. 

2.  ya  indicates  an  object  very  near  and  present,  but  a  little  farther 

away  than  the  preceding. 

3.  t/tt  indicates  an  object  more  remote,  but  it  has  now  come  to  per¬ 

form  almost  the  function  of  an  article. 

4.  tee  indicates  an  object  far  remote  and  usually  entirely  invisible. 

It  has  come  to  be  used  almost  with  the  freedom  of  yu. 

Following  are  examples  of  their  use: 


this  person 


he'llngit, 
ya'lingit 
yu'lingit  the  person 
we'lingit  that  person 


he' do  this  place  here 

yd't.'a  this  place,  this  person 

yu! do  n' c  d'ni  there  is  thy  father’s  town 

ayu',  awe',  when,  that  being  done 


Some  of  them  are  also  employed  with  post-positions;  as,  hat  hither. 
Sometimes,  particularly  in  songs,  another  demonstrative,  yadi,  is  heard, 
which  is  evidently  compounded  from  ya.  It  differs  from  ya  in  being 
used  to  refer  to  a  person  who  has  just  been  spoken  of,  but  is  not 
actually  present. 
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Verbal  stems  are,  on  the  whole,  monosyllablic.  They  take  a  con¬ 
siderable  number  of  prefixes  and  a  few  suffixes.  Most  of  the  prefixes 
have  a  very  weak  meaning',  and  appear  in  many  cases  as  purely  formal 
elements,  while  in  other  cases  the  underlying  meaning  may  be  detected. 
It  seems  easiest  to  classify  these  prefixes  according  to  their  position. 
In  the  transitive  verb  the  object  precedes  the  whole  verbal  complex. 
Then  follow  prefixes,  stem,  and  suffixes  in  the  following  order: 

Prefixes  (§§  11-18) 

(1)  Nominal  prefixes 

(2)  First  modal  prefixes. 

(3)  Pronominal  subject. 

(4)  Second  modal  prefixes. 

(5)  Third  modal  prefixes. 

(6)  Stem. 

(7)  Suffixes. 

§  14.  NOMINAL  PREFIXES 

A  few  monosyllabic  nouns  are  prefixed  to  the  verb.  I  have  found 
the  following-: 

1.  q!a  mouth  or  lips. 

qeq!e'di  ayu'  ye'qlayaqa  toward  morning  she  spoke  thus  {ay a' 
indefinite  pronoun  and  demonstrative;  ye  thus;  q!a  mouth; 
ya-  verbal  prefix  [§  15.3];  qa  to  say) 
yuxd'nAs!  adA'x  qlaodisa'  he  blew  upon  the  raft  (yu  demon¬ 
strative;  xd'iiAs!  raft;  a  indefinite  pronoun;  dAX  on;  q!a 
mouth;  o-  verbal  prefix  [§  17.2];  dt-  verbal  prefix  [§  18.3]; 
sa  to  blow) 

2.  tU  MIND. 

Atcawe'  tuwutttsi'n  therefore  (the  KiksA'di)  are  brave  (tu  mind; 

wu-  verbal  prefix  [§  15.4];  It-  verbal  prefix  [§  18.4];  tsin  strong) 
Lax  wa'sa  tuwunu'Jc  he  felt  very  sad  {lo/x  very;  wa'sa  how;  tu 
mind;  wu-  verbal  prefix  [§  15.4];  nuk  sad) 

3.  lu  point. 

ddq  d'lunago' qoawe  when  they  were  running  ashore  in  a  crowd 
{ddq  ashore;  a  demonstrative;  lu  point,  i.  e.  crowd;  na-  at  the 
same  time  when  [§  17.5];  go' qoawe  they  run) 
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4.  (Id-  is  employed  sometimes  with  words  meaning  to  say  or  tell, 
when  it  seems  to  indicate  an  indirect  object. 

dukd'niyen  ye  daya'duqa ,  his  brothers-in-law  spoke  to  him  thus 
{du-  his;  kd'niyen  brothers-in-law ;  ye  thus;  da-  indirect  object; 
ya-  [§  15.3];  da-  [§  17.3];  qa  to  say) 

§  15.  FIRST  MODAL  PREFIXES 


1.  cu-  usually  stands  before  all  other  prefixes,  and  indicates  that  the 
action  of  the  verb  is  total,  applying  to  all  of  the  people  or 
objects  involved. 

qot  cu'waxix  they  had  been  all  killed  off 

yade'x-taku  cunaxl'xawe  when  these  two  years  were  over  ( ya - 
these;  dex  two;  tdik"  year;  cu-  totally;  na-  at  the  same  time  when 
[§  17.5];  xix  to  finish;  awe  when) 

axode  yaqd'  cunagu't  he  was  leading  all  these  men  among  them  ( a 
indefinite  pronoun;  xode  among;  ya  demonstrative;  qa  man; 
cu-  totally;  na-  at  the  same  time  when  [§  17.5];  gu-  to  go;  -t  pur¬ 
pose  [§  20.1]) 

ye  yen  Iia' sdu  cuq!  a'wadja  thus  there  them  all  he  told  {ye  thus; 
yen  there;  JiAsdu  them;  cu-  totally;  q!a  with  mouth  [§  14.1]; 
wa-  verbal  prefix  [§  18.2];  dja  to  tell) 

KiksA'di  qot  cu'waxix  the  KiksA'di  were  all  lost  {qot  wholly; 
cu-  totally;  wa-  verbal  prefix  [§  18.2];  xix  to  finish) 

This  prefix  appears  to  be  used  also  as  a  post  position. 

Axcu'di  yaqo'x  come  over  to  me  {ax  me;  cu  entirely;  -di  to;  ya- 
verbal  prefix  [§  15.3];  qox  to  go  by  water) 


2.  ka-  indicates  causation,  and  performs  the  functions  of  a  causative 
auxiliary. 


ax  dag  qoka'odziha'  she  caused  a  hole  to  be  in  it  by  digging  {ax 
literally,  from  it;  ddq  shoreward,  or  into  the  earth;  qo-  indefinite 
verbal  prefix  [§15.6];  ka-  causative;  o-  verbal  prefix  [§  17.2]; 
dzi-  verbal  prefix  [§  18.6];  ha  stem)  . 
iiAsdudaka' q!  kaodu' Liya  nu  Len  a  large  fort  was  caused  to  be 
lowered  down  on  them  {JiAsdu  them;  daka'q!  out  on;  ka-  to 
cause;  o-  verbal  prefix  [§17.2];  du-  verbal  prefix  [§  17.3];  zi- 
verbal  prefix  [§  18.5];  nu  fort;  Len  large) 
y idA' tsqoe’ tc  yiwAckaq! o'kotc  ka'osinex  when  did  your  cheek-flesh 
cause  a  man  to  be  saved  t  (yid a' txqoetc  when;  yi  your;  wac  cheek: 
kaq! okotc  flesh,  with  intensive  suffix;  ka-  to  cause;  o-  verbal 
prefix  [§  17. 2J;  si-  verbal  prefix  [§  18.1];  nex  to  save) 
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Atka'ohga  they  caused  (the  canoe)  to  be  loaded  up  (At  indefinite 
object  [things];  ka-  to  cause;  o-  verbal  prefix  [§  17.2];  U-  verbal 
prefix  [§  18.4];  ga  to  load) 

ade'  aka'wana  doxAnqa'wu  then  he  caused  his  clothes-man  to  go 
out  ( a  demonstrative;  de  to;' a  indefinite  pronoun;  ka-  to  cause; 
wa-  verbal  prefix  f§  18.2];  na  to  send;  do  his;  xau  clothes;  qa 
man;  -wu  possessive  [see  §  10]) 


3.  ya-  seems  to  indicate  the  continuation  of  an  action  or  state. 

yiya'xtc  are  you  hearing  it?  (yi  ye;"ya-  verbal  prefix;  ax  to  hear; 
-tc  emphatic  suffix) 

KiksAdi'tc  A'tcayu  xixtc!  Aas  ayahe'n  therefore  the  KiksA'di  claim 
the  frog  ( a  indefinite  pronoun;  tea  adverb;  a  indefinite  pronoun; 
yu  demonstrative;  xixtc!  frog;  Has  they;  a  indefinite  pronoun; 
ya-  verbal  prefix;  hen  stem) 

hi'tqH  tux  qa'owagut  yucawA't  the  woman  was  going  through  the 
houses  (hit  house;  -q!i  collective  suffix;  tux  through;  ya-  o-  wa- 
verbal  prefixes  [§  17.2;  §  18.2];  gu  to  go;  -£  purpose  [§20.1]) 
ya  hA'sduqa'nAx  yagatsa'q  when  he  was  chasing  them  (ya  demon¬ 
strative;  hA'sdu  them;  qd'nAx  after;  ga-  verbal  prefix  [§17.4]; 
tsdq  to  run) 

yuyanagu'  ti  when  (he  was)  traveling  (yu  demonstrative;  ga-,  na¬ 
il  17.4,  5],  verbal  prefixes;  gu  to  go;  -t  -i  suffixes  [§  20.1,  2]) 

This  prefix  ya-  seems  to  be  identical  with  the  suffix  referred  to  in 
§  20.4. 

4.  wu-  often  indicates  the  passive,  but  seems  to  have  a  very  much 

wider  function. 

Cit!ka'de  an  h.As  wuqo'x  they  went  with  him  to  Baranoff  island 
(Ci  Baranoff  island;  t!  behind;  ka  on;  de  to;  a  demonstrative; 
-n  with;  Kas  they;  wu-  prefix;  qox  to  go  by  canoe) 
ye'ayu  xixtc!  qlaci'yi  wudu'dziku  that  is  how  the  frog’s  song 
came  to  be  known  (ye-  adverb;  a-  indefinite  pronoun;  yu  demon¬ 
strative;  xixtc!  frog;  q!a  mouth;  ci  song;  -yi.  possessive  [§  10]; 
wu-  du-  dzi-  verbal  prefixes  [§  17.3;  §  18.6];  ku  to  know) 
wucti'n  At  wuduLik!e'  peace  was  made  between  them  (wu-  verbal 
prefix;  c-  reflexive  [  §  11] ;  tin  with;  (wucti'n  together];  At 
indefinite  object;  wu-  du-  Li-  verbal  prefixes  [§  17.3;  §  18.5]; 
k!e  to  be  good) 

The  last  of  these  examples  shows  a  curious  use  of  wu-  before  the 
reflexive  prefix  c-,  the  latter  standing  independent  of  the  verb, 
and  being  followed  by  a  post-position.  This  employment  of 
wu-  with  the  reflexive  is  very  common. 
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5.  <jn-  or  gA-,  Future  time  is  denoted  by  a  prefix  gu-  or  gA-,  which 
is  sometimes  used  much  as  if  it  were  an  independent  particle. 
Besides  its  strictly  future  function,  it  is  employed  in  speak¬ 
ing-  of  any  event  about  to  take  place  as  well  in  the  past  as  the 
future.  In  the  following-  simple  examples  it  is  often  accom¬ 
panied  by  the  affix  x-  to  become,  which  will  be  treated  in  §  15.7. 

wasa'  At  gugoneyi'  whatever  is  going  to  happen  ( wasa '  whatever; 

At  indefinite  object;  gu-  future;  gona  stem;  -yi  suffix  [§  20.2]) 
an  guyagu't  when  ho  was  going  to  go  with  them  ( a  indefinite 
pronoun;  -n  with;  gu-  future;  ga-  verbal  prefix  [§  17.4];  gu  to 
go;  -t  purpose  [§  20.1]) 

de  dA'qde  ye  guxdusni'  yuhi't  daidedi!  they  were  going  to  take  up 
the  house-timbers  {de  now;  dA'qde  up  to;  ye  thus;  gu-  future; 
x-  to  become;  du-  s-  verbal  prefixes  [§  17.3;  §  18.1];  ni  to  take; 
yu  demonstrative;  hit  house;  daidedi’  timbers) 
hit  a  guxlaye'x  gone't  gAnayi'  the  opposite  side  (clan)  was  going 
to  build  a  house  {hit  house;  a  indefinite  pronoun;  gu-  future; 
x-  to  become;  la-  verbal  prefix  [§  18.4];  yex  to  build  [x  possibly 
a  suffix]) 

ya'doqloa  gAxdutd'ge  they  were  going  to  make  a  hole  in  this  one’s 
mouth  (ya  demonstrative;  do-  his;  q/a mouth  [see  §  3];  gA- future; 
x-  to  become;  du-  verbal  prefix  [§  17.3];  tak  to  bore  [?];  -e 
suffix) 

More  often  the  future  occurs,  in  conjunction  with  an  indefinite  pre¬ 
fix  qo  or  ku.  The  following  examples  illustrate  this  use,  and  also 
show  the  peculiar  manner  in  which  it  combines  with  the  personal 
>  pronominal  prefixes.  It  will  be  seen  that,  instead  of  guxa  in  the 
first  person,  we  find  qwa/  instead  of  gu- i,  in  the  second  person, 
ge.  It  would  also  seem  that  contractions  of  q  and  g  to  q ,  and  q 
and  g  to  <7,  take  place  in  the  first  and  second  persons  plural. 


Future  tense  of  the  verb  git  to  do 


Singular 


Plural 


1st  per.  yeqqwasgi’ t 
2d  per.  yeqge'sgit 
3d  per.  yeqgiva' sgit 


ye'  qAxtusgit 
ye'gaxyisgi't 


Jias  qo'  a  ye'sgugasgi't 


Future  tense  of  the  verb 


GEQ!  TO  THROW  DOWN 


Singular 


Plural 


1st  per.  xd'tc  ye'nde  qqwage'q! 
2d  per.  wae'tc  ye'nde  qgege'q! 
3d  per.  hutc  ye'nde  a' qgwage' q! 


uhd'ntc  ye'nde  qAxtuge'q! 
yihd'ntc  ye'nde  gAXfyige’q! 
fiAstc  ye’nde  SAqgwage’q! 
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The  s  which  appears  in  the  third  person  plural  is  probably  a  con¬ 
traction  of  has ,  although  the  full  word  has  may  not  have  been 
heard  when  record i no-. 

o 

To  cry  takes  the  prefix  or  modifier  Tee,  and  its  plural  is  formed 
by  the  use  of  the  verb  ti  to  be. 

h  uture  tense  of  the  verb  gax  cry 

Singular  ^  PIural 

1st  per.  ke  kuqwagd'x  ( uhd'n )  Ice  gax  qAxtu'sati 

2d  per.  ( wae )  Jce  kugegd  x  ( yiha'n )  Ice  gax  gaxyisati' 

3d  per.  (Ku)  Ice  kugwaga!x  •  ke  Ilas  gax  gA'xsati 

6.  qo ku-,  is  used  when  the  event  recorded  happened  at  a  time  or 
place  that  is  ill  defined. 

Lei  Let!  qa  a'U  qosti'  there  were  no  white  men’s  things  in  those 
days  (ret  not;  Let!  white;  qa  man;  a'H  their  things;  qo-  s-  verbal 
prefixes  [§  18. 1 J ;  ti  to  be) 

yuqo'liL!i'tku  those  who  used  to  leave  the  others  behind  (yu 
demonstrative;  qo-  li-  verbal  prefixes  [§  18.4];  l!U  stem;  -ku  suf¬ 
fix  [§  20.3]) 

kuducv!  qtc  they  always  laughed  at  him  ( ku -  da-  verbal  prefixes 
L§  17.3];  cuq  to  laugh;  -to  always  [§  19.1]) 

gusn'  yen  yuq°xe'tcgi  where  is  it  that  they  never  broke  it  otf  (gum' 
where;  yen  there;  yu-  demonstrative;  q°-  verbal  prefix;  xetc 
stem;  gi  probably  should  be  ku  [§  20.3]) 

At  kllqedi'x  a  sign  or  parable  (At  something;  ku-  prefix;  qe  proba¬ 
bly  stem;  -x  suffix  [§  19.4J) 

Lei  su  qosti'  there  was  no  rain  (Lei  not;  su  rain;  qo-  s-  verbal  pre¬ 
fixes  [§  18.1];  ti  to  be) 

Since  future  events  are  by  their  nature  indeterminate,  this  prefix  is 

constantly  used  with  the  future  prefix  gu-\  as, 

* 

a'q°gwaliq  when  will  he  break  it  off?  (a  indefinite  pronoun;  q°- 
indefinite  prefix;  g(u)-  future  prefix;  wa-  verbal  prefix  [§  18.2]; 
liq!  to  break  off) 

I.  -x  expresses  the  alteration  of  a  person  or  thing  from  one  condi¬ 
tion  to  another.  It  is  suffixed  to  the  name  of  the  thing  altered, 
the  adjective  indicating  the  altered  state,  or  to  the  future  particle, 
but  is  placed  among  verbal  prefixes  because  its  connection  with 
the  following  verb  is  extremely  close,  as  is  shown  by  its  inser¬ 
tion  after  the  future  particle. 

tse'sk.'ux  %’nasti  you  can  become  an  owl  (tsesk!u  owl;  -x  verbal 
affix;  i  thou;  na-  s-  verbal  prefixes  [§  17.5;  §  18.1];  Astern) 
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q! anackite' x  siti  he  had  become  poor  (< qlanackiti  poor;  -x  transitive 
affix;  si-  verbal  prefix  [§  18.1];  ti  to  be) 
duxonqle'x  siti  it  had  come  to  belong  to  his  friends  {du  his;  xon 
friend;  -q!e  collective  suffix  [§  '.)];  -x  transitive  affix;  si-  verbal 
prefix  [§  18.1];  ti  to  be). 

tc!a  an  qo' a  qa'yaqa'qluwAnx  siti  but  yet  they  became  men  such 
as  one  can  trade  with  {tda  yet;  an  with  them;  qo'a  however; 
qa  men;  ya-  verbal  prefix  [§  15.3J;  qdqluwAn  such  as  one  can 
trade  with  [?];  -x  [as  before];  si-  verbal  prefix  [§  18.1];  ti  to  be) 
gux  tusi't  we  will  make  it  become  cooked  (gu-  future  sign;  -x  transi¬ 
tive  affix;  tu  we;  sit  to  cook) 

ayi'  de  yefgAx  dui'q!  T !  a'  q!  dentdn  they  were  going  to  invite  the 
TlA'qldentan  (a  indefinite  pronoun;  yi-de  post  position  [ de  to]; 
ye  adverbial  prefix;  q°-  indefinite  prefix  [§  15.6];  gA-  future 
prefix  [§  15.5];  -x  transitive  affix;  du-  verbal  prefix  [§  17.3];  iq 
to  invite) 

§  16.  PRONOMINAL  SUBJECT 

The  subjective  pronoun  follows  the  first  modal  elements.  Examples 
illustrating  the  position  of  the  subjective  pronoun  have  been  given 
before  (§  11).  The  following  example  contains  rIso  first  modals: 

Lei  wuxasAgo' k  yandat! a' to  1  can  not  swim  {Lei  not;  wu-  verbal 
prefix  [§  15.4] ;  xa  I;  sa-  verbal  prefix  [§  18.1];  gok  can;  yan¬ 
dat!  Ate  to  swim) 

§  17.  SECOND  MODAL  PREFIXES 

1.  dji-  QUICKLY. 

hdsdu  dot  xa  djiv!  digut  enemies  came  upon  them  quickly;  ( lidsdu 
them;  ddt  upon;  xd  enemies;  dji-  quickly;  u-  verbal  prefix 
[§  17.2];  di-  inchoative  [§  18.3];  gu  to  go;  -t  suffix  [§  20.1]) 
ode'  dak  wudjixi'x  lie  ran  down  to  it  (a-  indefinite  pronoun;  de 
to;  dak  down  or  out;  wu-  verbal  prefix  [§  15.4];  dji-  quickly; 
xix  to  get) 

yux  Iias  djiuded't  they  started  to  rush  out  ( yux  out;  Tias  they; 

dji-  quickly ;  u-de-  [§  17.2;  §  18.3];  at  to  go) 

Leg!  tsfutd't  ayu'  At  note'  Jias  dji'usiha  one  morning  they  started 
out  quickly  to  hunt  along  shore  ( Leq !  tsfutd't  [see  p.  200,  note  11]; 
a-yu  indefinite  demonstrative  pronoun;  At  indefinite  object; 
note'  to  hunt  [?];  Jias  they;  dji-  u-si  verbal  prefixes  [§  17.2; 
§  18.1] ;  ha  to  start) 

JiAsduLd'k !u  adji't  Jlas  adji'watAn  they  gave  their  sister  to  him 
quickly;  QiAsdu  their;  Ldkfu  sister;  adj (i)-  indefinite  pronoun 
with  intensive  suffix;  -t  to;  hAS  they;  a-  demonstrative; 
dji-wa-  [§  18.2];  tAn  to  give) 
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2.  u-  (o-)  often  accompanies  simple  statements  of  past  actions. 

This  prefix  is  never  used  with  the  future  gu-,  or  with  wu-,  nor 
apparently  with  the  first  and  second  persons  singular  and 
plural,  and  occurs  only  in  the  principal  verb.  It  may  be  an 
element  expressing  the  active,  but  may  equally  well  be 
regarded  as  a  past-temporal  prefix. 

yen  uqo'xtc  he  always  came  there  ( yen  there ;  u-  prefix ;  qox  to  go 
by  canoe;  -tc  always  [§  19.1]) 

Leq!  tslutd  t  (in  Ice  udzigi't  dutcu' n%  one  morning  he  awoke  with 
his  dream  (Leq!  one;  tsluta't  morning  [see  p.  200,  note  11];  an 
with  it;  Tee  up;  u-  prefix;  dzi-  prefix  [§18.6];  git  to  awake; 
du  his;  tcun  dream;  -i  possessive  suffix) 
lax  q!un  Iias  uxe'  many  nights  they  stayed  out  (lax  very;  q!un 
many  (nights) ;  Jias  they;  u-  prefix;  xe  to  camp) 
ayu'  Tias  aositi'n  there  they  saw  it  (a-  indefinite  pronoun;  o- 
verbal  prefix;  si-  indicative  prefix  [§  18.1];  tin  to  see) 

Le  dutu'tx  qot  leaoduleH't  it  all  got  out  of  his  head  (Le  out;  du  his; 
tu  into;  -t  at;  -x  from;  qot  all;  lea-  causative  [§  15.2];  o-  verbal 
prefix;  du-  verbal  prefix  [§  17.3];  Hit  to  get) 

3.  (lu-  is  very  nearly  identical  in  meaning  with  the  English  perfect 

tense,  conveying  the  idea  of  something  already  accomplished. 
It  resembles  wa-  [§  18.2]  in  some  respects,  and  is  often  used 
conjointly  with  it;  but  while  wa-  seems  to  express  finality,  du- 
expresses  previous  accomplishment. 

Le  dutu'tx  qot  IcaodukH't  it  got  all  out  of  his  head  (see  above  no. 
2,  ex.  5) 

ck!e  d'gitahdn  yu' yaodudziqa  “get  up!”  they  said  to  him  (ck!e 
up;  d'gitahdn  get  [?];  yu-  demonstrative;  ya-  verbal  prefix 
[§  15.3];  o-du-dzi-  [§  17.2;  §  18.6];  qa  to  say) 
age'di  Iias  ga'dustin  when  they  saw  them  already  inside  (a- 
indefinite  pronoun;  ge  inside;  di  to;  Iias  they;  ga-  when 
[§  17.4];  du-s-  [§  18.1  j ;  tin  to  see) 
lcoduci'  duigd'  they  hunted  for  him  (Jco-  [§  15.6];  du-;  ci  to 
hunt ;  du  he ;  i  euphonic  [  ?] ;  ga  for) 

Lei  wudusku'  they  knew  not  (Lei  not;  wu-  [§  15.4];  du-;  s- 
[§  18.1];  leu  to  know) 

tsluta't  hinwA'tdi  aleaye'le  wudu'waax  Atxe'tc  the  next  morning  (it) 
was  to  be  heard  at  the  mouth  of  the  creek  (tsluta't  [see  p.  200, 
note  11];  hin  water;  WAt  mouth;  di  to;  a-  indefinite  pronoun; 
leaye'le  at;  wu-  [§  15.4];  du-;  wa-  [§  18.2];  ax  to  hear;  At 
indefinite  object;  xe  to  go  on;  -tc  always  [§  19.1]) 
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dAne't  ayide'  ye  wududzi'ni  a  box  of  grease  was  put  inside  of  the 
canoe  (< dAne't  box  of  grease;  a-  indefinite  pronoun;  -yide 
inside;  ye  thus  [?];  wu-  [§  15.4];  du-)  dzi-  [§  18.6];  ni  to  put 
aboard) 

Lei  Iias  dutl'n  they  could  not  see  him  (iel  not;  Iias  they;  du- 
perfect  suffix;  tin  to  see) 

4.  ga-  is  a  prefix  which  indicates  usually  that  the  action  was  per¬ 

formed  just  before  some  other  action,  and  may  be  translated 
by  our  conjunction  when.  This  may  be  identical  with  the 
ga  in  ago,  or  agaa.we'tsa  as  soon  as,  immediately  upon. 

zax  d'tAtc  gadJiA  'qinawe  dag  ugu'ttc  when  he  became  very  cold, 
he  always  came  out  ( Lax  very;  at  cold;  -tc  intensive  suffix; 
ga- ;  djaq  to  die  of  [hyperbolically] ;  -in  suffix  [§  19.3];  awe 
when;  dag  out;  u-  [§  17.2];  gu  to  go;  -t  suffix  [§  20.1];  -tc 
always  [§  19.1]) 

age'di  Iias  ga'dustln  h/sdudat  xd  djiudigu’t  when  they  saw  them 
inside,  the  enemy  started  to  come  upon  them  (see  p.  179, 
no.  3,  third  example) 

dm' c  d'ni  akin  d'  wugaxi'xin  yu'gAgan  ye  ye'ndusgetc  when  the 
sun  got  straight  up  over  her  father’s  town,  they  always  said  to 
her  as  follows  (du-  her;  Ic  father;  an  town;  -i  possessive 
suffix;  a-  indefinite  pronoun;  kind'  above;  wu-  [§  15.4];  ga -; 
xxx  to  reach;  -in  suffix  [§  19.3];  yu-  demonstrative;  gAgan 
sun;  ye  thus;  yen  possibly  there;  du-  [§  17.3];  s-  [§  18.1];  ga 
to  say ;  -tc  intensive  suffix) 

5.  net-  is  employed  when  the  action  with  which  it  is  associated  is 

represented  as  accompanied  by  or  accompanying  some  other 
action.  Just  as  ga-  may  often  be  translated  when,  this  prefix 
may  be  translated  while,  yet  the  two  may  be  used  together. 
It  is  so  similar  to  the  suffix  -n  [§  19.3]  that  it  is  not  unlikely 
that  the  two  are  identical. 

ayA'xde  yanagu'  diayu  aosotl'n  cdWA't  yu' adlglga'  cwu' rixac  while 
he  was  going  around  the  lake,  he  saw  a  woman  floating  there 
(a-  indefinite  pronoun;  yAx  around;  de  at;  ya-  [§  15.3];  na-; 
gu  to  go;  -t  purpose  [§  20.1];  ayu  indefinite  pronoun  and 
demonstrative;  a-  indefinite  pronoun;  o-  [§  17.2];  si-  [§  18.1];  | 
tin  to  see;  ca'wAt  woman;  yu  demonstrative;  adlglga  in  it 
[exact  meaning  uncertain];  c-  reflexive;  wu-  Li-  verbal  prefixes 
[§  15.4;  §  18.5]) 

dag  Ii  as  nago'x  a' ayu  yuJiunxo'a  ye'qlayaqa  while  they  were  going 
shoreward,  the  eldest  brother  said  as  follows  (dag  shoreward; 
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Jias  they;  na-;  qox  to  go  by  canoe;  a'a-yu  indefinite  pronoun 
and  demonstrative;  yu-  demonstrative;  hunxo'  elder  brother; 
a  indefinite  pronoun;  q!a-  mouth  [§  14.1];  ya-  [§  15.3];  qa  to 
say) 

leq!  IdudA's!  Atu'x  nagu'ttc  ya  liA'sdu  yagatsd'q  yu'awe  Ice  iclde'ntc 
having  gotten  inside  of  his  red-snapper  coat,  when  he  was 
pursuing  them,  that  is  the  way  he  jumped  {leq!  red  snapper; 
IdudA's!  coat;  a-  indefinite  pronominal  prefix;  tux  inside;  na -; 
gu  to  go;  -t  purpose  [§  20.1];  4c  always  [§  19.1];  ya  [?];  Tidsdu 
them;  ya-  [§  15.3];  ga,-  [§  17.4];  tsdq  to  pursue;  yu-  demon¬ 
strative;  awe  indefinite  pronoun  and  demonstrative;  Ice  up; 
$[?];  c-  reflexive;  Jden  to  jump;  -tc  always  [§  19.1]) 
naxd'c  gA'xtuslt  having  cut  it,  we  will  cook  it  (■ na -;  xdc  to  cut; 
gA-  future  prefix  [§  15.5];  -x  transitional  affix  [§  15.7];  tu  we; 
sit  to  cook) 

xdt  gd'naadi  nadtic  yuxu'ts!  qoa'ni  the  bear  people,  when  they  go 
hunting,  always  go  after  salmon  (xdt  salmon;  ga-  [§17.4]; 
na-;  at  to  go;  4  part,  suffix  [§20.2];  na-;  At  to  go;  -tc  intensive 
suffix ;  yu-  demonstrative ;  xuts!  bear ;  qoan people ;  4  possessive) 
tc!dku  ydnagu'tiawe  qox  aku'dadjltc  after  it  had  walked  a  long 
time,  it  would  stop  suddenly  ( tc!dJcu  a  long  time;  ya-  [  §  15.3]; 
na-;  gu  to  go;  -t  purpose;  4  suffix  [§  20.2];  awe  when;  qox 
completely;  a-  indefinite  pronoun;  leu-  future  prefix  [§  15.5]; 
da-  [?];  djl  stem;  -tc  always  [§  19.1]) 

§  18.  THIRD  MODAL  PREFIXES 

1.  s -  or  si-  is  used  in  a  simple  statement  of  an  action  or  condition, 
whether  past,  present,  or  future,  but  not  usually  of  one 
which  is  incomplete. 

tc!dku  altl'ni  a'ya  aositl'n  looking  for  a  while,  he  saw  her  ( tc!aku 
a  long  time;  a-  indefinite  pronoun;  l-  [§  18.4];  tin  to  see;  4 
[§  20.2];  a'ya  indefinite  pronoun  and  demonstrative;  a-  indefi¬ 
nite  pronoun;  o-  [§  17.2];  si-;  tin  to  see) 
dutuwu'sigu  she  felt  happy  (du  her;  tu-  mind;  wu-  [§  15.4]:  si-; 
gu  to  go  [?]) 

daqane'x  wusite!  quarrelsome  he  was  (daqane  quarrelsome;  -x 
[§  15.7];  wu-  [§  15.4];  te,  stem) 

Lei  ye  awusleu'  duyl't  SAtl'yi  he  did  not  know  it  was  his  son  (lei 
not;  ye  thus;  a-  indefinite  pronoun;  wu-  [§  15.4];  s-  leu  to 
know;  du  his;  ylt  son;  sa-;  tl  to  be;  y%  participial  suffix 
[§20.2]) 

A'tcqet  dusgo'qic  what  they  throw  it  with  (du-[§  17.3];  s-;  goq  to 
throw;  -tc  always  [§  19.1]) 
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For  examples  of  the  use  of  this  prefix  with  the  future,  see  in  §  15.6. 
It  is  important  to  note  the  evident  identity  of  this  prefix  with 
the  particle  as  or  a  si. 

dis  kawuki'sH  Asiyu'  Leq!  tat  yu'awasa  it  was  a  whole  month 
which  he  thought  a  night  (dis  month;  kawuki'sH  whole;  a  si 
particle;  yu  demonstrative;  Leq!  one;  tat  night;  yu  demon¬ 
strative;  a-  indefinite  pronoun;  wa-  verbal  prefix  [§  18.2]; 
sa  to  say  [  =  think]) 

XAtc  yetsi'net  La  Asiyu'  it  was  the  mother  of  the  bears  (xAtc  this; 
La  mother) 

XAtc  te  Asiyu'  it  was  a  stone 

2.  wa-  indicating  completed  action. 

tslutd't  ayu'  dak  Jias  uwaqo'x  in  the  morning,  at  that  time  out 
they  got  (u-  [§  17.2];  wa-;  qox  stem) 

Attd'x  Jias  uwaxe'  behind  them  they  camped 
Jias  Cq.’At  qoan  ca'oduwaxetc  they  conquered  the  Stikine  Indians 
(Cq.'At  Stikine;  qoan  people;  ca-  [?];  o-  [§  17.2];  du-  [§  17.3]) 
gul  Lax  Leq!  dis  JiAsduka'  cuwaxi'x  probably  entirely  one  month 
on  them  passed  (cr-[§  15.1]) 

awe’,  xdt  u'waha  mother,  I  am  hungry  (u-  wa-  verbal  prefixes 
[§  17.2];  ha  stem) 

3.  (It-  denotes  the  beginning  of  an  action. 

adA'xawe  xd  djiudigu't  after  that  to  war  they  started  (xd  war; 
dji-u-  [§  17.1,  2]) 

qeqe'de  qonaha '  lc  cv! yaq!ar oditAn  toward  morning  the  woman 
began  to  change  her  manner  of  talking  ( cu -  completely 
[§  15.1];  ya  [?];  q!a-  mouth;  o-  [§  17.2];  tAn  stem) 
ace'  ny a  wudiLd'x  it  had  begun  to  mold  at  the  corner  (a-  indefi¬ 
nite  pronoun;  ce'nya  corner  of;  wu-  [§  15.4]) 
wuckA't  caodite'  they  started  to  rush  around  (wu-  [§  15.4];  c- 
reflexive  prefix;  kAt  post-position;  ca-  reflexive  [?];  o-  di- 
verbal  prefixes  [§  17.2];  te  stem) 
yuxd'nAs!  Ad^x  q laodisa'  he  began  blowing  on  the  raft  (yu- 
demonstrative;  xd'nas!  raft;  q!a-  mouth  [§  14.1];  o-  [§  17.2]) 
kaodit! A'q!  it  began  to  be  hot  weather  (ka-  o-  di-  verbal  prefixes 
[§  15.2;  §  17.2];  t.Uq!  stem) 

to  start  to  go  to  a  certain  place  is  expressed  by  means  of 
an  adverb. 

go'na  yeqgwagagu't  when  he  was  going  to  start  (gona  starting; 
ye  thus;  qo-  indefinite  prefix  [§  15.6];  gu-  future  prefix 
[§  15.5];  ga-  verbal  prefix  [§  17.4];  gut  to  go) 
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4.  I-  or  It -  indicates  repetition  of  an  action  or  a  plurality  of  objects 

acted  upon. 

yAX  Iias  ay  a' olid]  Aq  yutd'n  thus  they  killed  off  the  sea-lions  («- 
indefinite  pronoun;  ya-  [§.  15.3];  o-  [§  17.2];  djAq  to  kill;  yu- 
demonstrative ;  tan  sea-lion) 

ayu'  aolixa'c  then  he  let  it  float  along  ( ayu ’  there;  a-  indefinite 
prefix;  o-  li-  verbal  prefixes  [§  17.2];  xac  stem) 
xatc  qawage'  Asiyu'  aca'olihile  it  was  full  of  eyes  (xatc  this;  qa- 
man;  waqe'  eye;  Asiyu'  [§  18.1];  a-  demonstrative;  ca-  =  cu- 
[§  15.1];’ o-  [§  17.2];  Mk  stem) 

an  qadji'n  aoliLe'leu  he  shook  hands  with  those  things  in  his  hands 
(an  with  it ;  qadjin  man’s  hand ;  a-  indefinite  pronoun ;  o-  verbal 
prefix  [§  17.2]) 

xd'yi  ydlcq!u  ayA'x  aoliq.U'nq!  he  made  the  enemy’s  canoes  upset 
by  quarreling  ( xd  enemy;  -yi  possessive  suffix;  yaku  canoe; 
-q!u  collective;  d'yAX  like  that;  a  indefinite  pronoun;  o-  li- 
verbal  prefixes  [§  17.2];  qlAn  stem;  -q!  suffix  [§  19.5]) 

5.  L-  or  Li-  is  used  in  contradistinction  to  the  above  when  the  action 

takes  place  once,  or  is  thought  of  at  one  particular  moment. 

aositl'n  cdwA't  yuadlgl'ga  cwu'Lixac  (when  he  was  going  around 
the  lake),  he  saw  one  woman  floating  there  (a-  indefinite  pro¬ 
noun;  o-si-[  §  17.2;  §  18.1];  tin  to  see;  cdwA't  woman;  yuadlgl'ga 
there;  c-  reflexive;  wu-  [§  15.4];  xac  to  float) 
dekl'na  hl'ni  qo'a  wuliu'Jc  far  out  its  water,  however,  boiled 
( dekl'na  far  out;  hln  water;  4  possessive  suffix;  qo'a  however; 
wu-  Li-  verbal  prefixes  [§  15.4] ;  uk  stem) 
yen  caoiAtsi's  there  he  stopped 

6.  dzi-  conveys  the  idea  of  the  attainment  of  a  state  not  hitherto 

enjoyed,  and  is  best  translated  by  the  words  to  come  to  be. 

ayA'xawe  duyA'tqH  qodziti'  this  is  why  his  children  came  to  be 
born  ( a -  that;  yAX  like;  awe  it  is;  du-  his;  yAt  child;  -q!i 
collective;  qo-  indefinite  [§  15.6];  ti  to  be) 
ckA  a' odzxku'  yuxd't  qoa'nitc  wusne'xe  afterward  he  came  to  know 
that  the  salmon  people  had  saved  him;  a-  indefinite  pronoun; 
o-  verbal  prefix  [§  17.2];  leu  to  know;  yu-  demonstrative; 
xat  salmon;  qoan  people;  -tc  intensive;  wu-s-  [§  15.4;  §  18.1]) 
tc!u  tc !dku  llngi't  tin  ka'odjite  yue'qn  long  time  ago  there  came  to 
be  copper  among  the  Indians  ( llngi't  Indians;  tin  with;  ka-o- 
[§  15.2;  §  17.2];  yu-  demonstrative ;  eq  copper) 
wa'sa  iya' odudziqa' ,  Axyl't  %  what  did  they  come  to  say  to  you, 
my  son?  ( wa'sa  what;  i  you;  ya-  verbal  prefix  [§  15.3];  o-du- 
[§  17.2,3];  qa  to  say;  ax  my;  ylt  son) 
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7.  ci-  expresses  desire  or  wish,  and  may  be  used  equally  well  as  a 
stem. 

dust'  qokli't!  akucitA'n  his  daughter  liked  to  pick  berries  ( du -  his; 
qoki't!  berries;  a- indefinite  pronoun;  ku-  [§15.6];  tAn  stem) 

Suffixes  (§§  19,  20) 

§  19.  SUFFIXES  OF  TEMPORAL  CHARACTER 

These  suffixes,  which  are  not  to  he  confounded  with  true  temporal 

suffixes,  are  -tc,  -nutc,  -n,  -x,  and  perhaps  -q!  anti  s!. 

1.  -tc  indicates  invariability  in  the  action,  and  may  best  be  trans¬ 

lated  by  always.  It  is  perhaps  identical  with  the  intensive 
suffix  (§  7). 

duwa'qde  yagacl'tc  her  eyes  to  he  always  pointed 
ts!u  yen  uqo'xtc  again  there  he  always  went  by  canoe 
gAya'n  Kcine'sdica  cakl'nAX  ke  xixtc  the  sun  always  rises  over  the 
brow  of  Cross  Mountain  ( gAgd’n  sun;  cakl'nAX  over  the  head 
of;  ke  up) 

gAndawe'  utd'itc  dud/qlauAX  towards  the  fire  he  always  sleeps 
with  his  back  ( gAn  what  burns;  td  to  sleep;  du-  his) 

2.  -nutc  marks  what  is  habitual  or  customary. 

hu  qo'a  ts ! as  xuk  Aid!  qlanutc  she,  however,  only  dry  wood  would 
get  (tslAS  only;  xuk  dry  wood;  Liq!  to  fetch) 
duqe'tcnutc  they  would  throw  off  their  coats 

Acu'tcnutc  duye'tk!u  she  was  in  the  habit  of  bathing  her  child 
(a=  a  indefinite  pronoun;  cute  stem;  du-  possessive;  yet  child; 
-ku  diminutive) 

ux  udulcu'qnutc  they  would  laugh  at  him  (u-  du-  l-  verbal  prefixes 
[§  17.2,  3;  §  18.4];  cuq  to  laugh)-: 

IdaJcA't  A'dawe  at! o' qtHnutc  all  kinds  of  things  he  would  shoot 
(i IdakAt  all;  Ad  thing;  a-we  indefinite  pronoun  and  demon¬ 
strative;  a-  indefinite  pronoun;  tioqt!  stem) 
df t! AqJanutc  he  would  pound 

3.  -u  (after  consonants  -in  or  -on).  This  suflix  marks  a  sta¬ 

tionary  condition  of  the  action,”  and  is  usually  employed  in 
conjunction  with  another  verb,  when  it  indicates  the  state  of 
things  when  the  action  contained  in  the  principal  verb  took 
place.  The  action  it  accompanies  may  be  conceived  of  as  past, 
present,  or  future,  and  from  its  character  it  approaches  at 
different  times  in  meaning  a  perfect,  continuative,  and  usi- 
tative.  This  suflix  is  perhaps  related  to  the  prefix  na-  treated 
in  §17.5. 
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Ld'gu  yen  yAX  dulnigi'n  ye  qoyanaqe'tc  when  a  person  is  through 
with  a  story,  he  always  says  this  ( Ld'gu  story;  yen  there;  ijax 
thus;  du-  l-  verbal  prefixes  [§  17.3;  §  18.4];  ni[le]  to  say);  ye 
thus;  qo-ya-na-  [§  15.6,  3;  §  17.5];  qa  to  say;  -&*[§  19.1]) 
w/nin  cwuLixa'c  edge  turned  up,  he  floated  ( WAn  edge;  in  [?]; 
c-  reflexive  prefix;  wu-  in-  verbal  prefixes  [§  15.4;  §  18.5];  xac 
stem) 

duqle'nAX  ci  tc!a  yut  qlanACxe'ntc  dul'yeq  gaga  a' tin  when  his  spirits 
came  to  him,  blood  would  flow  out  of  his  mouth  (du-  his;  q!a 
mouth;  -uax  from;  ci  blood;  tela  that;  yut  out  of  it;  q!a 
mouth;  nA-  [§  17.5];  c-  [?];  xen  stem;  -tc  always  [§  19.1];  du- 
his;  yeq  spirit;  ga  [?];  ga-  [§  17.4];  at  to  go  [pi.];  -in  suflix) 
ituum'  qlWAn  CAtli'q  Nixa'  net  gu'tni  be  courageous  when  Nixa/ 
comes  in  (i-  thy;  tu  mind;  -wu  possessive  suffix ;  qlwA-n  exhor¬ 
tative  [§  22.3];  ca-  reflexive;  tliq!  stem  [?];  net  into  house;  gut 
to  go;  -n  -i  suffixes  [§  20.2]) 

tclaye'  daq  gacl’tc  Acgadj/qen  when  it  almost  killed  him,  he  would 
run  up  (tclaye'  almost;  daq  up;  ga-  verbal  prefix;  cite  to  run; 
ac  for  c-  reflexive  [that  is,  he  allowed  himself  to  be  killed,  though 
by  something  else];  ga-  verbal  prefix  [§  17.4];  djAq  to  kill;  -en 
verbal  suffix) 

tan  a  aka'wati  anAX  gadusleu't  hu  an/ x  yen  wuqoxd'n  he  pounded 
out  a  figure  of  a  sea-lion,  so  that  people  would  know  he  had 
come  ashore  there  (tan  sea-lion;  a  indefinite  pronoun;  lea-  wa- 
[§  15.2;  §  18.2];  a  indefinite  pronoun;  uax  around;  ga-  du-  s- 
[§  17.4,  3;  §  18.1];  leu  to  know;  -t  purpose  [§  20.1];  hu  he;  yen 
there;  wu-  [§  15.4];  qox  to  go  by  canoe) 

\as  agacd'n  when  they  marry  (a-  ga-  verbal  prefixes) 

-x  may  perhaps  be  regarded  as  a  distributive;  at  any  rate,  it  indi¬ 
cates  that  the  action  takes  place  many  times,  or  continues  for 
some  period. 

Lei  At  udj/qx  tslu  yen  uqo'xtc  he  kept  coming  in  without  having 
killed  anything  (Lei  not;  At  indefinite  objective;  d']Aq  to  kill; 
tslu  there) 

hu  qo'a  awe' Lei  ute'x  he,  however,  did  not  sleep  (u-  [§  17.2];  -x) 
Lei  g/gi  ugu'tx  he  never  showed  himself  (Lei  not;  g/gi  was  [?]; 

u-  verbal  prefix  [§  17.2];  gu  stem;  -t  purpose  [§  20.1];  -x)  , 
tcul  ac  ute'nx  ac  wudjiyl' ayu  ACl't  qle'watAn  before  he  thought  of 
it,  his  nephew  saw  him  and  spoke  to  him  (tcul  before;  ac  him; 
ten  to  see;  ac  his  own ;  -yi  possessive;  ayu  demonstrative ;  acI  t 
to  him;  qla-  mouth  [§  14.1] ;  wa-  verbal  suffix  [§  18.2] ;  tAn  stem) 
aga  tsa  axe'x  then  only  he  ate  (a-  indefinite  pronoun ;  xa  to  eat ;  -x) 
Lei  ulge'x  lee' Ladi  not  ever  got  big  the  sea-gull  (u-  l-  verbal  pre¬ 
fixes  [§  17.2;  §  18.4];  ge  stem;  -x) 
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qt  Although  the  meaning  of  this  suffix  has  not  been  satisfac¬ 
torily  determined,  it  may  be  included  in  this  list,  because  it 
seems  to  be  used  in  describing  events  that  have  taken  place 
at  some  particular  time,  and  to  present  a  marked  contrast  to 
the  suffix  last  considered. 

Male  a' t  yetx  dued'q!  people  from  all  places  tried  to  marry  her 
{Male a' t  all,  everywhere;  yetx  from  into;  du-  verbal  prefix 
[§17.3];  ea  stern) 

cI'ax  lee  djitl'niyeq!  you  can  not  see  anything  {tin  to  see;  iye  par¬ 
ticipial  suffix  lengthened  [§  20.2];  rest  uncertain) 

CAleustl' q!tc  those  are  (my  people)  there  {s-  verbal  prefix  [§  18.1]; 

ti  stem,  to  be;  -tc  always  [§  19.1];  rest  uncertain) 
ayA'xawe  aosi'ne  Acl'n  gAUAlta'diclx  lit!  tu'di  ac  wuge'q!  as  he  had 
told  him  to  do  when  he  ran  into  the  fire  with  him  he  threw 
him  into  the  basket  {ayA'xawe  as;  a  indefinite  pronoun;  o-si 
[§  17.2;  §  18.1];  ac  him,  reflexive;  -n  with;  gAn  fire;  Alta 
into  [?];  di  to  start  to;  cix  to  run;  lit!  basket;  tu'di  into;  ac 
he;  wu-  [§  15.4];  ge  to  throw) 

xd'yi  ydleq!u  aijA'x  a'oliq.U'nq!  he  made  the  enemy’s  canoes  upset 
by  quarreling  (see  p.  1S3,  no.  4J 

s!  occurs  after  a  few  verbs,  but  its  significance  is  obscure. 

Atxawe'  qolA'xs!  from  there  he  listened  {qo-  indefinite  prefix 
[§  15.6];  l-  verbal  prefix  [§  18.4];  ax  stem) 
aga'  leeqgetl's!  wele!wA'lx  you  will  look  out  for  the  green  fern- 
roots  {ago!  for  that;  lee  particle;  q-  indefinite  prefix  [§  15.6]; 
ge  =  gu-l  future  prefix  and  personal  pronoun  [§  15.5];  tl  to  be; 
we-  demonstrative;  klwAlx  fern-roots) 

It  as  qoti's!  they  were  looking  for  him  {qo-  indefinite  prefix;  ti  to  be) 

§  20.  SYNTACTIC  SUFFIXES 

t  is  suffixed  to  a  verb  to  indicate  that  it  contains  a  statement  of 
the  purpose  for  which  some  other  action  was  performed. 

dukd'ktc  ode'  qolea'waqa  dulga'  qAge'x  dusga'ndayu  his  uncle  sent 
some  one  after  him  to  burn  [his  body]  {du  his;  leak  uncle;  -tc j 
intensive  [§  7];  ade'  to  it;  qo-  indefinite  prefix  [§  15.6];  ka-  wa- 
verbal  prefixes  [§  15.2 ;  §  18.2] ;  qa  to  say;  du  he;  Iga'  for;  du-s- j 
[§17-3;  §18.1];  gAn  fire,  to  burn ;  -d  for  -t  before  vowel ;  -ayu 1 
demonstrative) 

qd  naA'di  klide'n  yen  wudu'dzini  Atu't  qongA'nadayu  and  they 
put  on  good  clothing  because  they  wanted  to  die  wearing  it 
{qd  man;  na-  verbal  prefix  [§  17.5];  At  to  go  [pi.];  -i  verbal 
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suffix;  [§  20.2];  k.'ide'ng ood;  yen  there;  wu- du- dzi-  [§  15.4; 
§  17.3;  §  18.6];  Ain't  into  it;  qone/A  [uncertain];  na  to  die;  -t 
purpose;  ayu  demonstrative) 

duiga'  At  nAgasu't  something  to  help  him  (duiga'  for  him;  At 
indefinite;  ru-[?]  ga-  verbal  prefixes  [§  17.4] ;  su  to  help;  -t 
purpose) 

adA'x  awaxo'x  Aci'n  ckangalni' git  then  he  invited  him  to  tell  him 
(something  he  did  not  know)  ( adA'x  after  it;  ac-  lie;  -n  with; 
c-  reflexive;  k.Anga  [  ?  compare  gong  a  second  example;  l-  ver¬ 
bal  prefix  [§  18.4] ;  nik  stem;  -t  purpose) 

Ak!uq!ayu  ye'yati  ga  akade'  wugu't  gA'nga  a  man  stopping  at  Auk 
went  to  (the  lake)  to  get  wood  Uk!u,  Auk;  -g!  at;  ayu  demon¬ 
stratives;  ye-  adverb,  thus;  ya-  [§  15.3];  ti  to  be;  gd  man; 
-hade'  on;  wu-  [§  15.4];  gu-  to  go;  -t  purpose;  gAn  wood,  fire; 
ga  for). 

The  use  of  -t  with  gu  to  go,  as  in  the  last  example,  has  become  very 
common,  and  in  that  connection  it  appears  to  have  lost  some¬ 
thing  of  its  original  function. 

2.  -i,-o  after  consonants;  yi-,-wu  after  vowels.  The  subordina¬ 
tion  of  one  clause  to  another  is  effected  more  often  than  in 
any  other  manner  by  suffixing  -i  or  -o  after  consonants,  or 
-yi  or  -wu  after  vowels  (see  §§  3  and  10).  This  seems  to 
have  the  effect  of  transforming  the  entire  clause  into  a  par¬ 
ticiple  or  infinitive. 

yugd'  go' a  kd'deqlaka'x  dagt  wudjixi'xi  the  man  who  jumped  out 
from  (the  raft  was  very  much  ashamed)  (yu  demonstrative; 
ga  man;  go' a  however;  hd' deg! aka' x  from  on  it;  dagt  out;  wu- 
dji-  [§  15.4;  §  17.1];  xix  to  jump  or  move  quickly) 
dudji'q!  ye  yutl'yi  slag  gatd'  ake'  ase'wati  he  set  up  a  bone  trap 
he  had  (du  he;  djig!  to;  ye  thus;  yu-  demonstrative;  ti  to  be; 
stag  bone;  gatd,'  trap;  a-  indefinite  pronoun;  ke  up;  a  indefi¬ 
nite  pronoun;  se-  verbal  prefix;  wat[i ]  to  set  up) 
hade'  WAt  at  ci'yi  this  way!  those  who  can  sing  (ci  to  sing) 

Lei  ye  wuA'xtc  yuca'wAt  Atxayi'  Axa'  yudje'nwu  she  never  got  full 
eating  sheep-fat  (xel  not;  ye  thus;  ax  to  eat,;  yu-  indefinite 
pronoun;  cd'wAt  woman;  a  indefinite  pronoun;  At  things;  xa 
to  eat;  -yi  suffix;  Axa'  fat;  yu-  demonstrative;  dje'nwu  moun¬ 
tain  sheep) 

wuctacd'yi  married  to  each  other  (that  is,  married  couple) 
ai/A’xde  yanagu' diayu  aositi'n  while  he  was  going  around  it,  he 
saw  (a-  it;  yA'xde  around;  ya-na-  [§  15.3;  §  17.5];  -ayu  demon¬ 
strative) 
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tc!aku  altl'ni  ay  a'  aositi'n  looking  for  a  while,  he  saw  her  (a- 
demonstrative ;  l-  [§  18.4];  ay  a'  it  is  this) 
qodziti'yi  At  big  animals  or  things;  apparently  signifies  things 
being  or  existing  ( qo-  indefinite  [§  15.6];  dzi-  verbal  prefix 
[§  18.6];  tl  to  be;  -yi  suffix;  At  things) 

3.  -A*".  A  verb  is  frequently  changed  into  a  noun  by  taking  a 
suffix  -ku,  and  this  is  also  usually  indicated  by  the  demonstra¬ 
tive  prefix;  but  it  would  seem,  from  the  manner  in  which  it  is 
used  with  certain  verbs,  especially  with  the  verb  to  call  or 
name  (sa),  that  it  should  be  regarded  as  a  perfect  participial 
suffix  as  much  as  a  noun-forming  suffix. 

yiyuq!atAf ngitc  your  well  speaking  of  them  (yi  you  [pi.];  yu-  de¬ 
monstrative;  q!a  mouth;  tAn  stem;  -tc  intensive;  -yi-  stands 
here  for  ku) 

ye'duwasaku  their  names  being  these  (ye  thus;  du-  wa-  verbal  pre¬ 
fixes;  sa  stem) 

til  yudjisitA'nku  waves  rise  up  on  it;  or  waves,  the  rising  up  of 
them  upon  it  (til  wave;  yu-  demonstrative;  dji-  si-  prefixes; 
tAn  stem) 

ye'yuwagutku  that  was  why  he  had  traveled  that  way;  or,  more 
strictly,  thus  the  traveling  of  him  (ye  thus;  yu-  demonstra¬ 
tive;  wa-  verbal  prefix;  gut  stem) 
yikA'-at-XAclcu  the  ones  having  split  tongues  for  you  (yi-  you;  Tca 
post-position;  at  thing;  xac  stem) 
yuq!ayatAf7iku  the  one  that  could  talk  (yu-  demonstrative;  q!a 
mouth;  ya-  verbal  prefix;  tAn  stem) 
yuqoyaliste' lJcu  when  he  was  playing  with  the  children,  he  would 
•hurt  them;  or,  the  hurt  he  would  do  to  them  (yu-  demonstra¬ 
tive  ;  qo-  ya-  li-  verbal  prefixes ;  s!£l  stem) 
yu'ayaliq!ku  he  would  break  the  knife  he  got  hold  of  (yu-  demon¬ 
strative;  a-  indefinite;  ya-  verbal  prefix;  liq!  stem) 

Lax  yaxa'  qku  lie  was  a  very  great  eater;  or,  the  great  eater  that 
lie  was  (Lax  very;  ya-  verbal  prefix;  xaq  stem) 
dund'  At  li'tc!e'quJcu  he  was  a  dirty  little  fellow;  or,  the  dirty 
little  fellow  that  he  was  (dund  [?]  At  thing;  li-  verbal  prefix; 
tc!equ  stem) 

ada'  yuq ! a’ duL%  a 'tku  about  it  they  were  all  talking;  or,  the  talk¬ 
ing  that  went  on  about  it  (a-  indefinite;  da  post-position;  yVr 
demonstrative;  qlA  mouth;  du-  li-  verbal  prefixes;  At  stem) 
tc!a  AlcAni'k  tduLe '  aye'x  yu'yatiku  whatever  he  told  them  took 
place  (tc!a  whatever;  tchite'  then;  aye'x  like  it;  yu-  demon¬ 
strative;  ya-  prefix  [§  15.3]) 

qaye'  qoku ywane' xe  tduLe'  yuAhanikku  aye'x  yu'yatiku  when  a 
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person  was  going  to  get  well,  he  told  them,  and  so  it  was  (qa 
person;  qo-  [§  15.6];  nex  to  be  well;  for  the  rest  see  last  exam¬ 
ple).  The  end  of  this  sentence  might  be  rendered  as  was 

THE  TELLING  OF  THIS  BY  HIM,  SO  WAS  THE  FACT 
da' sa  gA'xdudja'q  qon  yuAka' yanikk11  what  they  were  going  to  kill 
was  what  they  got  ( da'sa  what;  cja-  future  [§  15.5];  -x  transi¬ 
tional  [§  15.7] ;  du-  verbal  prefix  [§  17.3];  djaq  to  kill;  qon  [  ?]; 
yu-  demonstrative;  a-  indefinite  pronoun;  ka-  ya-  verbal  pre¬ 
fixes  [§  15.2,  3J;  nik  stem) 

4.  -ya.  Another  suffix  similar  to  this  is  -ya,  which  is  perhaps 
identical  with  the  continuative  ya-  treated  of  in  §  15.3.  This 
is  mainly  used  in  clauses  which  in  English  would  be  subordi¬ 
nated  by  means  of  a  relative  pronoun  or  adverb,  and  often 
the  participial  suffix  -i  [§  20.2]  is  employed  in  conjunction 
with  it.  It  would  seem  that  the  entire  clause  is  turned  into  a 
noun  in  this  manner,  and  becomes  the  object  of  the  principal 
verb.  Examples  are  as  follows: 

yAX  gale'  yuqtas  ade'  uduwaqta'  siya  far  is  the  distance  which  the 
cascade  comes  down  (yAX  like;  gale'  far;  yu-  demonstrative; 
q!ds  cascade;  ade'  to  it;  u-du-  wa-[§  17.2,  3;  §  18.2]) 
tc!u  ade'  xaqlu'ya  awe'  ayA'x  qot  cu'waxix  just  the  way  they  were 
sleeping  they  were  destroyed  (tclu  just;  ade'  at  it;  xaqu  to 
sleep;  ayA'x  like  it;  qot  completely;  cot- [ §  15.1]) 
dudji'txawe  yidaduna'ya  from  him  they  knew  how  to  fix  [  a  trap] 
(du  him;  -dj  intensive  [§  7];  ^  to ;  x  from;  awe  demonstrative; 
yidaduna'ya  they  learned  to  fix) 

ade'  Jias  kAqtadi' nutcy a  ade'  akaollxe's!  he  put  them  in  the  place 
where  they  were  in  the  habit  of  hooking  fish  (ade'  at  it;  Iias 
they;  kA  to  cause  [?];  qlAt  to  catch  [?];  -nutc  habitually 
[§  19.2];  a-  indefinite  prefix ;  ka-  o-  U-[§  15.2;  §  17.2;  §  18.4]) 
ate'xya  aosiku'  when  she  slept,  he  knew  (a-  indefinite  prefix;  te 
to  sleep;  -x  -ya  suffixes  [§  19.4];  a-  indefinite  prefix;  o-  s-¬ 
verbal  prefixes  [§  17.2;  §  18.1];  ku  to  know) 
kaodit! a' q!  d'xo  gudiya'  it  was  hot  weather  from  where  he  started 
(ka-  o-  di-  verbal  prefixes  [§15.2;  §  17.2;  §  18.3];  t!aq!  stem; 
a-  indefinite  prefix;  xo  among;  gu  to  go;  -t  purpose  [§20.1]) 

Lei  Ii  as  a'wusku  ade'  yuyane'giya  they  did  not  know  what  to  make 
of  it  (xel  not;  a-  indefinite  pronoun;  wu-  s-  [§  15.4;  §18.1];  ade' 
at  it;  yu-  demonstrative;  ya-  verbal  prefix  [§  15.3];  nek  to  say) 
Iias  d'wawus!  “gudA'x  sa  ye'dadunA'taya”  they  inquired,  “From 
where  do  they  get  this?”  (gu  where;  dAX  from;  sa  interrogative 
particle ;  ye  adverb ;  da-  du-  na-  verbal  prefixes  [§  14.4 ;  §17.3,5]; 
At  to  go  [pi.]) 
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It  had  begun  to  be  moldy. 

He  said  to  her. 

He  got  down  to  it  quickly. 

He  was  seen. 

He  came  to  know  it. 

Being  saved. 

They  came  to  say  to  you  (came  to  =dzi). 

He  went  out  and  spoke. 

It  got  completely  out  of  his  head. 

They  had  started. 

It  caused  to  be  saved. 

Having  been  named. 

He  was  always  floating  himself  about. 

Being  (his  son). 

We  will  cook  it. 

When  it  is  going  to  be  cut. 

They  moved  things  out. 

He  sent  some  one  (out)  to  speak. 

It  came  to  be. 

He  was  telling  (them).  ' 

They  were  all  lost. 

Suffix. 

© 

3 

r^i 

© 

©>. 

IT* 

Stem. 

H 

© 

qa 

xix 

tin 

3 

nex 

© 

©< 

tan 

uni 

nex 

© 

«0 

© 

© 

r© 

'I 

xac 

djel 

© 

© 

nik 

xix 

Third  modal 
prefix. 

'8 

00 

dzi 

oo 

rC3 

© 

$ 

wa 

wa 

SA 

© 

s 

© 

$ 

«o 

© 

S 

Second  modal 
prefix. 

§ 

np 

3 

u-du 

1 

du 

3 

3 

du 

u-du 

3 

First  modal  |  Pronominal  , 
prefix.  subject. 

© 

non 

© 

©a. 

8 

3 

s 

non 

© 

©a. 

© 

wu 

ka 

• - — - 

WU 

gu-x 

H 

£ 

©» 

ka 

ka 

H 

ka 

no 

Nominal 

prefix. 

© 

©i 

q.'a 

Pronominal 

object. 

e 

© 

i«* 

/-V 

© 

©i 

/~v 

© 

© 

© 

© 

©• 
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1  He  is  very  strong  in  mind  (i.  e„  brave). 

|  He  spit  on  it. 

He  was  going  to  cut  off. 

He  fasted  on  it  (an  island). 

When  he  cut  it. 

cr 

t- 

> 

<n 

'O 

C 

3 

rC 

c3 

5 

rG 

<D 

O 

a 

u. 

a 

TJ 

a> 

bD 

!  1 
03 
* 

1  <D 

1  ^ 

When  he  was  dying. 

They  started  to  go  down. 

They  hunted  for  her  for  an  indefinite  time. 

When  they  go  after  salmon. 

When  they  would  come  in. 

It  would  always  burn. 

They  saved  you. 

When  it  got. 

It  always  heard. 

Go  with  me  ( de  imperative  particle). 

They  rushed  (to  the  door)  in  a  body  (lu). 

They  kicked  into  it. 

(Something)  to  help  him. 

They  have  cured  us. 

You  are  dying  (of  cold). 

You  put  (or  laid)  down. 

We  will  be  warm. 

You  are  having. 

You  are  saying  to  me. 

f<s> 

yi-ya 

£ 

O 

£ 

vs> 

O 

tsin 

tox 

xac 

H 

xac 

Ig 

e 

g 

O 

03 

•to 

S 

03 

OJi. 

nex 

xix 

XV 

Cm 

C5> 

H 

■KA 

3 

CO 

nex 

Cm 

sc* 

e 

03 

8 

03 

«0 

e 

$ 

e 

§ 

'O 

03 

ven  np-n 

ga-na 

«o 

03 

wa 

Co 

tc* 

CO 

wa 

03 

C». 

8 

03 

0J». 

na 

na-ga 

53 

na 

na 

03 

H 

•««* 

55> 

fcS» 

if* 

ncn  1 

qo-gu 

ncn 

c 

051 

e 

03 

qo-ya 

o 

Cm 

ncn 

O  1 
CM 

cu-ka 

03 

3 

05> 

• 

ri£ 

e 

03 

?5>. 

3 

1  q.'a 

1 - 

q!a 

3 

da 

e 

'o 

03 

03 

03 

ha 

ha 

XAt 
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§  21.  Composition  of  Verb- Stems 

A  real  composition  of  two  verb-stems  in  one  word  seems  to  b( 
entirely  wanting.  It  sometimes  happens,  however,  that  the  sten 
which  contains  the  principal  idea  is  placed  before  another  verb-sten 
of  very  general  meaning,  such  as  ti  to  be,  xix  to  get,  or  nuku  tc 
become,  and  is  there  treated  as  if  it  were  a  prefix  or  an  adverbia 
modifier,  all  of  the  other  verbal  prefixes  being  attached  to  th( 
general  auxiliary  stem.  Thus  we  have — 

ylha'n  Ice  gax  gAxyisati'  you  (pi.)  will  cry,  where  gax  is  the 
regular  stem  of  the  verb  meaning  to  cry,  and  ti ,  the  stem  ol 
the  verb  to  be,  taking  the  future,  pronominal,  and  all  othei 
prefixes.  Similar  to  this  is  Id  ant  Jlas  uwanvfld  they  becami 
angry,  where  Id  an  signifies  anger,  and  nuku  to  become.  Oi 
this  same  type  is  got  cu'waxix  they  were  all  destroyed 
although  it  is  uncertain  whether  got  is  ever  employed  as  8 
regular  stem  in  the  place  of  xix. 

The  list  on  pages  190  and  191  contains  the  analysis  of  a  numbei 
of  verbal  forms  in  accordance  with  the  groups  of  prefixes  and  suf¬ 
fixes  described  in  §§  14-20. 

Adverbs  (§§22,23) 

§  22.  Modal  Adverbs 

1.  agt  is  an  interrogative  adverb  which  is  used  in  interrogative 

sentences  in  which  no  interrogative  pronoun  occurs.  It  is 
placed  after  the  verb,  or  near  the  beginning  of  the  clause. 
iyaA'xtc  agi'?  do  you  hear  it? 

uhd'n  agi'  yeled'  At  tux  a  'cku  tea  leu' eta  goan  glecd'ni?  are  we  the 
ones  splitting  land-otter  (tongues)  to  see  people?  ( uhd'n  we 
yelcd'  the  ones;  At  indefinite  object,  namely,  tongues;  tu  we; 
xac  split;  -ku  suffix  [§  20.3];  tea  thus;  leu' eta  land-otter;  goan 
people;  gleca'ni  to  see  [uncertain  analysis]) 
xat  yl  siti'n  agi f  do  you  see  me?  (xat  me;  yi  you;  si-  prefix 
[§  18. 1] ;  tin  to  see) 

2.  de  following  the  verb  indicates  the  imperative. 

Adji't  gut  de!  come  up  to  me!  (ax  me;  -dj  intensive  [§  7];  -t  to; 
gu  to  come;  -t  purpose  [§  20.1]) 

a'nAX  asago'x  de!  go  with  it  around  it!  (a  indefinite  pronoun: 

iiax  around ;  a  indefinite  pronoun ;  sa-  prefix ;  gox  to  go  by  canoe) 
gduga  naa't  de!  for  firewood  go!  (qau  firewood;  ga  for;  no- 
prefix  [§  17.5];  at  to  go) 
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3.  qlwAn  expresses  a  mild  imperative  and  resembles  our  own  pray, 

or  suppose. 

deM'  qlwAn  daqici'q  out,  pray,  run  to  him!  {dell'  out;  da-  to 
[§  14-4];  ql-  [?];  clq  to  run). 

hlnq!  qlwAn  yen  xAt  CAt  into  the  water,  pray,  then  put  me!  (Mn 
water;  q!  at;  yen  then;  XAt  me;  CAt  put) 
ituwu'  qlwAn  CAtH'q!  Nixa'  nel  gu'tni  be  courageous  when  Nixa' 
.  comes  in  (see  §  19.3;  i you ;  tu mind ;  -wu  possessive ;  ca- reflex¬ 
ive;  t!iq!,  stem  [?];  nel  into  the  house;  gu  to  go;  -t  -n  -i  suf¬ 
fixes  [§  20.1;  §  19.3;  §  20.2]) 

4.  I  expresses  the  negation.  Generally  this  element  appears  com¬ 

bined  with  the  connective  Le  then.  The  emphatic  negative 
is  Ul,  apparently  a  doubled  negation. 

Ill  kinigi'q  ya  Axhi'ti  never  tell  about  my  house  (lil  never; 
li  =  la  [?];  nil  to  tell;  -iq  suffix;  ya  about;  ax  my;  hit 
house;  -i  possessive) 

hi  lax  ye  XAt  lugA'ndjiq  never  let  me  burn  up!  ( lax  very ;  ye  thus; 
XAt  I;  lu  future;  gAn  to  burn;  -tc  always;  -iq  a  suffix) 

In  negative  questions  the  negation  is  contracted  with  the  interrog¬ 
ative  particle. 

Le  gil  XAt  wuneku?  am  I  not  sick?  ( Le  adverb;  gi  interrogative 
particle;  l  not  (with  Le) ;  XAt  I;  wu-  verbal  prefix;  neku  sick) 

5.  gal  expresses  probability,  and  is  generally  initial. 

gul  lux  Leq!  dis  liAsduka'  cuwaxi'x  very  probably  they  passed  all 
of  one  month  {Lax  very;  Leq!  one;  dis  moon;  liAsduka'  on 
them ;  cu-  entirely  [  §  15.1];  wa-  verbal  prefix  [§  18.2] ;  xix  stem) 
gul  de  djinkd't  ayu'  qja'owaxe  for  probably  ten  days  he  went 
[without  food]  {de  already;  djinkat  ten;  ayu'  demonstrative; 
q!a  mouth  [§  14.1];  o-  wa-  prefixes  [§  17.2;  §  18.2];  xe  stem) 


§  23.  Locative  Adverbs 

Locative  adverbs  are  difficult  to  distinguish  from  post-positions, 
but  the  following  may  be  mentioned  as  of  constant  occurrence: 


1.  dak  outward,  out  to  sea 

2.  ddq  shoreward 

3.  ke  upward 

4.  de  now,  right  away,  al¬ 

ready  ' 

5.  ye  thus  or  as  follows 

6.  yex  or  ijax  like 

44877— Bull.  40,  pt  1—10 - 13 


7.  nel  into  the  house 

8.  yu  or  yux  out  of  doors 

9.  yen  there 

10.  deki'  far  outward 

11.  ixki'  down  below,  spe¬ 

cifically  southward 

12.  yik  inside 
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Bearing  a  closer  resemblance  to 

13.  t  or  de  to 

14.  n  with 

15.  x  from 

16.  q!  at 

17.  y%  down  in 

18.  yi'nade  down  toward 

19.  yes  for 

20.  qox  back  to,  backward 

21.  XAn  to  a  person 

22.  tu  into 

23.  ta'yi  under 

24.  t!a  behind 

25.  dAX  from 

26.  da  around 

27.  xo  among 

28.  Tei  toward 


post-positions  are: 

29.  lea  on 

30.  ga  for 

31.  qAq!  for 

32.  ge  inside  of 

33.  tin  with 

34.  hd'yi  down  underneath 

35.  q!es  for 

36.  gayi  down  in  front  of 

37.  vo At  at  the  mouth  of 

38.  tak  in  the  middle  of 

39.  uax  through,  on  account 

of,  in  association  with 

40.  gdn  outside  of 

4 1 .  dated' n  straight  for 

42.  ya  in  the  neighborhood  of 

43.  saku  for 


The  last  of  these  is  always  used  after  the  verb. 

Even  nouns  and  verbs  are  used  exactly  as  if  they  were  conceived 
of  as  post-positions:  as, 

M'tqli  tux  ya'wagut  yucd'wAt  adjA'q  dAX  the  woman  went  through 
the  houses  after  she  had  killed  it  (hit  house;  -q!i  collective; 
tux  through;  ya-  wa-  verbal  prefixes  [§  15.3;  §18.2];  gu  to  go;  -t 
[§  20.1];  yu-  demonstrative;  cd'voAt  woman;  a  it;  d]Aq  to  kill; 
dAX  from) 

aqli'ts  CAntu'de  Jcax  a'odigeq!  he  put  (his  coat)  on  to  go  down 
into  the  midst  of  its  tentacles  (a-  it;  q !its  tentacles;  CAn-tu'de 
•  into  the  midst  of;  Icax  adverbial;  a-  indefinite  pronoun;  o-  di¬ 
prefixes  [§  17.2;  §  18.3];  geq!  to  do  quickly) 
ayAlane'sIawe  avo a 'n  when  he  had  sharpened  the  edges  of  it  (a- 
indefinite  pronoun;  yA-  Ia-  verbal  prefixes  [§  15.3;  §  18.4]; 
nes!  to  sharpen;  awe  when;  a  it;  WAn  edges) 

As,  on  account  of  their  phonetic  weakness,  the  post-positions  t,  v, 
x,  and  q!  must  always  be  agglutinated  to  some  other  word,  they 
sometimes  have  the  appearance  of  cases,  but  the  first  of  these  is  sim¬ 
ply  a  contraction  of  de;  and  the  distinction  in  use  between  all  of 
them  and  the  syllabic  post-positions  is  not  marked  enough  to  justify 
a  separate  classification. 

The  adverbs  de,  tee,  and  ye  are  essential  to  certain  verbs,  and  the 
same  may  be  said  of  At  something  with  the  verbs  xa  to  eat  ant: 

XUTl  TO  START. 
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§  24.  Conjunctions 

The  conjunction  used  between  nouns  and  coordinate  clauses  is 
qa  and;  while  antithesis  is  expressed  by  qo'a,  which  more  closely 
approaches  English  however  in  its  use  than  but.  Conjunctions 
employed  to  introduce  sentences  are,  for  the  most  part,  compounded 
of  post-positions  and  demonstratives : 

adA'xayu  or  adA'xawe  and  then  (compounded  of  a;  (Lax  from; 
a,  and  yu  or  we) 

Atxawe'  afterwards  (from  a;  t  to;  x  from;  a;  and  we) 
aydxawe  on  account  of  which  (from  a;  yAX  like;  a;  and  we) 
tcluxe',  evidently  then,  consists  of  two  adverbial  particles,  tc!u 
and  xel 

wananl'sawe  by  and  by  (probably  compounded  from  some  verb) 
Atcawe'  contains  the  intensive  suffix  tc. 

Subordinate  clauses,  when  not  turned  into  participles  or  infinitives, 
are  connected  to  the  principal  verb  by  awe'  or  ayu',  which  also  occur 
in  conjunction  with  the  participial  suffix  -i,  and  often  with  ga-,  no-, 

or  -n. 

VOCABULARY  (§§  25-28) 

Stems  are  almost  invariably  monosyllabic,  and  consist  usually  of  a 
consonant  followed  by  a  vowel;  or  a  consonant,  vowel,  and  conso¬ 
nant.  Occasionally,  however,  we  find  single  vowels;  a  vowel  fol¬ 
lowed  by  a  consonant;  or  a  vowel,  consonant,  and  vowel.  Two  con¬ 
sonants  never  occur  together  in  the  same  syllable  unless  one  is  an 
agglutinated  affix. 

§  25.  Nominal  Stems 

Following  is  a  list  of  several  simple  nominal  stems: 


a  lake 

ta  stone 

an  town 

tan  sea-lion 

as!  tree 

tat  night 

axa'  paddle 

nu  fort 

le  father 

nadt  clothing 

ydku  canoe 

nuk!u  shells 

yak  mussel 

tcune't  bow 

yao  herring 

tsa  seal 

yAxutc  sea-otter 

tsesk!u  owl 

yek  supernatural  helper 

s!a.xu  hat 

ylt  son 

sit  spruce 

dd's.'a  snare 

CAt  wife 

dis  moon 

can  old  person 
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cayl'na  anchor 
ci  blood 
cl  song 
gAcjd'n  sun 
gate  wolf 
qa  man 

qahd'ku  salmon-eggs 
qou  people 
q!a  point 
q!dn  fire 
q!un  fur-seal 
q!dt!  island 
xa  enemy 


xao  log  or  dead  tree 
xdt  root 
xon  friend 
xdx  husband 
kdt  fisli-basket 
led'ni  brother-in-law 
lee' Ladi  sea-gull 
xd'na  evening 
xuts!  grizzly-bear 
xixtc!  frog 
hln  fresh  water 
hit  house 

hu'nx  elder  brother 


Onomatopoetic  words  are  surprisingly  rare. 

The  following  are  the  terms  of  blood-relationship: 

lllk!  grandparent 
Ic  father 
La  mother 

Lak!  mother’s  sister  (literally,  little  mother) 
kdk  mother’s  brother 

at  father’s  sister,  and  father’s  sister’s  daughter 
SA'ni  father’s  brother  and  father’s  sister’s  son 
hunx  man’s  elder  brother 
CAtx  woman’s  elder  sister 

Ink l  man’s  younger  brother,  and  woman’s  younger  sister 

Lak!  man’s  sister 

Ik!  woman’s  brother 

kdlk!  mother’s  brother’s  children 

exAnk!  grandchild 

ylt  son,  and  son  of  mother’s  sister 

si  daughter,  and  daughter  of  mother’s  sister 

kelk!  sister’s  child,  and  child  of  woman’s  brother 

Terms  of  relationship  through  marriage  are  the  following: 

xox  husband 
CAt  wife 

wu  father-in-law 
tedn  mother-in-law 

led'ni  brother-in-law  of  man,  and  sister-in-law  of  woman 
The  other  relationships  are  indicated  by  terms  purely  descriptive 
Most  of  the  above  are  also  used  in  a  broad  sense  to  cover  those  per 
sons  of  the  same  sex,  clan,  and  generation,  as  the  one  to  whom  1 
more  particularly  belongs.  A  sister’s  husband  was  called  husband 
and  a  wife’s  sister,  wife,  because,  in  case  of  the  wife’s  death,  th| 


widower  had  a  right  to  marry  her  sister. 
§  25 
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§  26.  Verbal  Stems 

One  or  two  nominal  stems,  such  as  sa  name,  tcun  dream,  and  xil! 
ii erring-rake,  are  also  found  as  the  stems  of  verbs,  but  usually  the 
two  sets  of  stems  are  quite  distinct.  The  following  is  a  partial  list 
of  verb-stems : 


u  to  use 

git  to  do 

ha  to  dig 

na  to  die 

s!u  to  cut  off 

lea  to  be  lazy 

na  to  do 

t!a  to  slap 

ni  to  put 

t!a  to  be  hot 

xe  to  stay,  remain 

cl  to  hunt  for 

gu  to  go  (one  person) 

hile  to  be  full  of 

at  to  go  (pi.) 

djel  to  set,  place 

dja  to  tell,  explain 

tsln  to  be  strong 

ti  to  be 

giq!  to  throw 

leu  to  know 

qox  to  go  by  canoe 

tA  to  sleep 

Llex  to  dance 

qa  to  say 

cat  to  take,  seize 

su  to_  help  (a  supernatural 

xac  to  drift 

being  acting) 

xdt!  to  sharpen 

ca  to  marry 

ax  to  hear 

xa  to  eat 

hen  to  stand 

ya  to  carry,  bear 

xeq!  to  sleep  or  to  go  to  sleep 

le!e  to  be  good 

slit  to  cover 

djl  to  have 

tit  to  drift 

qe  to  sit 

gdx  to  cry 

nex  to  save 

leldn  to  hate 

rale  to  tell 

tslAq  to  smoke 

yex  to  make 

ule  to  boil 

xox  to  invite 

tlule  to  shoot 

tAn  to  put 

t'.Aq!  to  pound 

nukn  to  become 

wus!  to  ask 

d  ']Aq  to  kill 

xin  to  fly  into 

tin  to  see 

le.Ule!  to  cut 

gAs!  to  strike 

q!aku  to  forget 

gen  to  look  at,  examine 

qldle  to  swim 

xix  to  get 

Ale  to  weave 

gAn  to  burn 

tsis  to  swim 

It  is  possible  that  the  final  consonant  of  one  or  another  of  these 
stems  is  really  a  suffix,  and  such  may  have  been  the  origin  of  some 
terminal  consonants  which  are  now  inseparable. 
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§  27.  Numerals 


Numerals  precede  the  nouns  with  which  they  occur.  The  cardinal 


numbers  are: 

Leq!  one 
dex  two 
natsllc  three 
daq'.u'n  four 
ke'djin  five 
xe'ducu  six 
daxa'ducu  seven 


na'tsJkuducu'  eight 

gucu'k  nine 

dji'nkdt  ten 

dji'nkdt  qa  Leq!  eleven 

Le'qci  twenty 

natslga  dji'nkat  thirty 

ke'djin  qa  one  hundred 


Ke'djin  is  formed  from  ke  up  and  djin  hand;  dji'nkdt  contains  the 
suffix  kat  across  or  upon  and  djin  hand;  Le'qa  is  from  Leq!  one  and 
qa  man. 

When  human  beings  are  referred  to,  slaves  usually  excepted,  the 
numeral  takes  the  post-position  uax. 

ha's!  gin  ax  qa  three  men 

Leducu'nAX  duke'lkli  Iias  his  six  nephews 

dex  gux  two  slaves 

The  numeral  one,  however,  is  sometimes  unchanged. 
yuLe'q!  yAtl'yiga  wuckik !iye'n  bring  one  of  the  brothers 
Leq!  atl'yia  bring  one  man 

nAX  is  also  used  to  form  distributive  numerals. 


Ordinals  are  formed  from  cardinals  by  means  of  a  final  -a. 
dAxa'  the  second 
natslgia'  the  third 

The  first  is  expressed  by  cuqlwd'nAX. 

Numeral  adverbs  are  formed  by  suffixing  -dahen. 
dAxdahe'n  ye'yanaqa  when  he  said  thus  twice 
dAxdahe'na  gu'dawe  after  she  had  been  twice 


§  28.  Interrogative  Pronouns 

The  chief  interrogative  pronouns,  also  used  as  relatives,  are  adu'sa 
who,  da'sa  wiiat,  and  wd'sa  what  or  how.  The  final  syllable  sa  is 
separable,  however,  although  never  omitted,  and  ought  rather  to  be 
regarded  as  an  interrogative  particle,  though  it  is  perhaps  identical 
with  the  particle  si  or  Asi  referred  to  in  §  18.1.  Examples  of  the  use 
of  these  pronouns  are: 
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adu'sa  wuLH'q!  who  broke  it  off? 

adu'sgi  qasl'  gaca'  I  wonder  who  will  marry  my  daughter 
da' saiga  ye  dji'wani  what  has  done  this  ? 
dasayu',  aLe'  what  is  that,  mother? 

Jia  da' tin  sa  what  with?  (that  is,  what  can  you  do?) 
wasa'yu  hade'  ye'doqa  what  to  us  do  they  say  thus? 
tchiLe'  Lei  wudusku'  wd'sa  waniye'  then  they  did  not  know  what 
had  been  done 

wd'sa  iya'odudziqa'  Axyi't  what  did  they  say  to  you,  my  son? 

With  these  should  be  connected  gu'su  where. 

gusu'  yen  yuqoxe'tcgi  where  is,  then,  the  breaking  off  of  it? 
gusu'  tuwunu' guyiyi  where  is  it  that  he  had  felt  bad? 
gudA'xqd'x  SAyu'  u'wadji  Lei  ye'awusku'  from  whence  he  came, 
she  did  not  know 

The  last  of  these  examples  shows  the  locative  character  of  gusu’ 
(in  this  case  contracted  to  gu) ;  and  the  first  two,  the  curious  manner 
of  its  employment. 

§  28 


TEXT 


Qaq  Iatcgu'k 


(Told  by  interpreter,  Don  Cameron,  at  Sitka,  January,  1904) 


Clt!ka'q!ayu 1  ye'yati2  wu'ckikliye'n 3  ye'duwasaku  4  hunxo'6  ac 

At  Sitka  it  was  that  there  were  brothers  named  thus  the  eldest  that  is 

QaqUtegu'k.7  ALlu'nayu8  hAS  akucitA'n.9  Leq!10  tsluta'tayu1  11 


QaqiAtcgu'k. 


Hunting  it  was  they 


liked. 


One 


morning  it  was  on 
that 


q!a't!q!i  xodc' 12  dak 13  has  uwaqo'x.14  Lei  At  udjA'qx.15  Ts!u 

islands  to  among  out  they  went  by  canoe.  Not  things  he  ever  tilled.  Again 

yen  uqo'xtc.16  Ts!u  dak  uwaqo'x.14  AdA'xayu17  yuqlu'n18  xo'de 

"there  he  always  came  Again  out  he  went  by  canoe.  And  then  the  fur  seals  to 

in  by  canoe.  among 


wuduwasa'.19  “Hu 

his  name  was  called.  “He 


At  naqo'xtciya 20  aya'.21 

things  always  going  in  canoe  is  here, 
after 


CllkU'L!22  i'sa 23 

Keep  quiet  your  voices 


gaa'x.”24  Daq  hAs 

lest  he  Shoreward  they 
hear.” 


naqo'x20  a'ayu25  yuhunxo'a26  ye'qlayaqa: 27 

were  going  by  at  that  time  the  eldest  brother  it  said  "thus: 

canoe  was 


1  ClUka'  (Sitka)  compounded  of  Cl  the  native  name  of  BaranofI  island,  the  post-position  t!a  behind  or 
back  of,  and  the  post-position  ka  on;  q!  locative  post-position  at;  ayu  compounded  of  yu  the  demonstra¬ 
tive  and  probably  a-  indefinite  pronoun,  used  to  call  particular  attention  to  the  place. 

2  ye  an  adverDial  particle  referring  to  brothers,  which  may  here  be  translated  as  follows,  although 
it  sometimes  refers  to  what  precedes;  ya-  continuative  prefix  §  15.3;  ti  stem  of  the  verb  to  be. 

3  wu-  §  15.4;  c-  the  reflexive  prefix  §  11;  klk!  younger  brother;  -yen  suffix  which  seems  to  take  the 
place  of  Uas  to  indicate  plurality. 

4  ye  as  follows;  du-  §  17.3;  wo-  §  18.2;  sa  to  name  or  call;  -ku  noun-forming  or  perfect  participial  suffix 
§  20.3. 

5  hunt  elder  brother;  6  probably  possessive;  kik!  younger  brother. 

6  a  stands  for  ye'duwasaku. 

7  Object  of  ye'duwasaku. 

8  a-  indefinite  pronoun  indicating  the  things  hunted  for;  L!un  hunting  for,  employed  as  a  post-posi¬ 
tion;  -ayit  (see  note  1). 

9  hAs  personal  pronoun  subject  third  person  plural;  a- object  referring  to  aL.'u'n;  ku-  indefinite  prefix; 
ci-  desire  §  18.7;  t An  to  put,  verb-stem  of  many  uses. 

10  Leq!  one,  numeral  modifying  Islutd't.  Very  often  the  noun  modified  is  omitted  in  connections  like 
this. 

ilts!u  again;  tat  night;  ayu  demonstrative.  The  meaning  seems  to  be,  another  night  being 
past. 

u  q.’dt!  island;  -q!i  plural;  xo  among;  di  motion  to. 

13  Adverb;  seaward  or  to  an  open  place. 

M  u-  §  17.2;  wa-  §  18.2;  qox  to  go  by  canoe. 

15  u-  §  17.2;  djAq  to  kill;  -x  distributive  suffix  $  19.4. 

16  u-  §  17.2;  qox  to  go  by  canoe;  -tc  Intensive  suffix  §  7. 

>7  a- indefinite  pronoun;  -dAx  from;  ayu  demonstrative. 

18  yu-  demonstrative;  q!un  fur-seal. 

19  wu-  §  15.4;  du-  §  17.3;  wa-  §  18.2;  sa  to  name,  to  call,  also  voice. 

20  na-  action  accompanied  by  another  action  §  17.5;  qox  to  go  by  canoe;  -tc  intensive  suffix  §  7;  -f 
participial  suffix;  -ya  noun-forming  suffix  §  20.2,  4. 

21  a  indefinite  pronoun,  and  ya  demonstrative. 

22  c- reflexive  §  11;  l-  frequentative  §  18.4;  k!AL!  to  be  quiet. 

23 1-  thy;  sa  voice  (sec  note  19). 

24  ya-  subordinating  prefix  §  17.4;  ax  to  hear. 

29  a  and  ayu. 

26  yu-  demonstrative;  hunxo'  elder  brother;  a  indefinite  pronoun. 

27  ye-  as  follows;  q.'a  mouth;  ya-  §  15.3;  qa  stem. 
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“Laku  axa',  yandunu'kV’ 28  Le  k!ant29  Iias  uwanu'ku.30  Caqaha'di31 

‘‘Quick  paddles  it  has  become  windy.”  Then  angry  they  became.  The  bowman 

yakut3'2  awago'qu33  duaxa'yi. 34  LdakA't  ye's35  wudzigl't.36  AdA'xayu17 

into  the  pushed  his  paddle.  All  did  the  same.  And  then 

canoe 

cana'37  Iias  wu'dislit.38  Yu'yaku18  qo'a  Le  wu'Jixac.39  Dekl'de40 

heads  they  covered.  The  canoe,  however,  then  drifted.  Outward 

Leducu'41  yA'kaye  qa  tat11  hAs  wu'lixac.39  Yadji'nkat-qa-dex 42 

six  days  and  nights  they  drifted.  The  twelth  day 

akA'tayu43  ke  a'odziglt44  yen  yu'lititk11 45  yuya'kV8  Aositl'n46 

on  that  up  he  woke  there  the  drifting  against  "  the  canoe.  He  saw 

the  shore 


q!at!kA'q! 47 

on  the  island 


Asiyu 

it  was 


’  48 


tan, 

sea-lions, 


q!un,  yAxutc!  qa  tan-qUdadza'yi.49 


tsa, 

hair-  fur-  sea-otters,  and  sea- 
seals,  seals,  lion- 

LdakA't  ada'50  aolitA'q!51  yuq!a't!daq!.52  Has  At 

All  around  it  drifted  the  island  around  on.  They  things 

Leq!  taku54  aye's55  wnti'.56  KA'ndAlde'ti 57  yiiLe'q!  taku 

they  were  there.  1 1  was  completed  the  one  year 

60  ke 

morning  with  it  up 

Ye'atcun63  qox64  aga'qtc.65  AdA'xayu 17  Ton! 

He  dreamed  thus  back  ’  -  - 


One  year 

W  ute'x 58 

Slept  regularly 

dutcu'm.62 

his  dream. 


bristles. 

ka'wadjek 

got  up. 


qa 

and 


53 


acuwu 

a  half. 


IQ'  tcucsta't.59  Leq!  tsluta't  an 

the  man  to  sleep  about  himself.  One 


yuqa 


he  always  got. 


And  then 


Leq! 

one 


udzigi't61 

he  woke 

tsluta't 11 

morning 


28  ya-  §  15.3;  n-  action  accompanied  by  another  action  §  17.5;  du-  §  17.3;  nuk'i  to  blow. 

29  k.'an  anger;  -t  attainment  of  a  state  §  20.1. 

30  u-  §  17.2;  wa-  §  18.2;  nuka  to  become. 

31  Perhaps  containing  ca  head,  qa  man. 

32  yaku  canoe;  -t  motion  into. 

33  a  indefinite  pronoun;  wa-  §  18.2;  goq u  to  push. 

34  du-  his;  axa'  paddle;  -yi'  possessive  suffix  §  10. 

35  ye  refers  to  action  preceding;  -s  probably  stands  for  Iias  they. 

38  wu-  §  15.4;  dzi-  to  come  to  §  18.0;  git  to  do. 

37  ca  head;  -na  probably  around,  near. 

38  wu-  §  15.4;  di-  inchoative  §  18.3;  slit  to  cover. 

39  wu-  §  15.4;  l-  frequentative  §  18.4;  xac  to  drift. 

40  dekl'  far  off;  -de  motion  thither. 

41  Leq!  one;  six=  one  counted  upon  five. 

42  ya-  demonstrative;  djin  hand;  -kat  upon  or  across,  probably  the  two  hands  lying  upon  each  other; 
qa  and;  dex  two. 

43  Probably  a  indefinite  pronoun;  k\  on;  t  motion  to;  ayu  demonstrative  compound. 

14  a  indefinite  pronoun;  o- §  17.2;  dzi-  to  come  to  be  §  18.6;  git. 

45  yu  demonstrative:  l-  frequentative  §  18.4;  tit  to  drift  ashore;  -fc«  verbal  noun  §  20.3. 

48  a-  indefinite  pronoun;  o-  §  17.2;  -si  simple  statement  of  an  action  §  18.1;  tin  to  see. 

47  qlat!  island;  kA  on;  q!  at. 

48  Probably  a  indefinite  pronoun;  si  simple  statement  of  fact  (see  note  46);  yu  demonstrative. 

49  q!a  probably  mouth;  -yi  possessive  suffix  §  10. 

60  a  indefinite  pronoun;  da  around. 

61  a  indefinite  pronoun;  o-  §  17.2;  l-  frequentative  §  18.4;  tAq!  to  drift. 

52  yu  demonstrative;  q!at!  island;  da  around;  q!  at. 

63  ka-  to  cause  to  do  §  15.2;  wa-  §  18.2;  djel  to  arise. 

54  Strictly  winter. 

55  a  indefinite  pronoun;  yes  on  account  of,  or  ye  plus  s  for  hAs  they. 

66  wu-  §  15.4;  ti  to  be. 

67 1  am  unable  to  analyze  this  word.  kA  may  be  the  prefixed  auxiliary. 

68  wu-  §  15.4;  ta  to  sleep;  -x  distributive  §  19.4. 

69  tcuc-  perhaps  reflexive  §  11;  s-  single  statement  of  action  §  18.1;  ta  to  sleep;  -t  suffix  indicating 

purpose  §  20.1. 

60  a  indefinite  pronoun;  -n  with. 

61  u-  active  prefix  §  17.2;  dzi-  to  come  to  be  §  18.6;  git  to  do. 

62  du-  his;  tcun  dream;  -i  possessive  suffix  after  a  consonant  §§  3, 10. 

63  ye-  demonstrative;  a  indefinite  pronoun;  tcun  to  dream. 

64  qox  occurs  both  as  adverb  and  as  post-position. 

66  a  indefinite  pronoun;  goq  to  reach;  -tc  intensive  suffix  §  7. 
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duld'kl-liAs 66  ye'ayaosiqa,67  “Ca'yidaqe'de.68  Yakuyi69  At  kayilaga'.70 

his  vounger  brothers  he  said  to  as  follows,  “Sit  up.  Into  the  things  you  load. 

J  canoe 

Kane'sdi-ca 73 


Tcakuge'yi  ye'nde71  hayakugwata'n.72  GAga'n 

Anywhere  *  thither  *  we  will  go.  Sun 


Cross-mountain 
(Verstovaia) 

AdA'xayu  yen  hAS  ya'watAn.76  Qo'ka 

And  then  there  they  ’were  heading.  It  was 

dark 

wucge'di77  hAsducayl'nayi 78  hinq!79  hAs  anatl'tc80  gAga'n  anA'x81 

into 'itself  their  anchor  *  in  the  they  lowered  ’  sun  from 

water  near  it 


cakl' n ax  74  ke  xixtc.  ” 75 

up  always  gets.” 


near  the 
top  of 


ke  xi'xtciya.82 

up  where  it  gets. 


lax  q!un83  hAS  uxe'84  say  u' 48  hAs  aositi'n  ke'Ladi 

Very  many  they  camped  when  they  saw  a  sea-gull 

it  was 


yadji'ndaben.85  XAtc86  l!ux 


standing  suddenly 
(on  the  water). 


hAS 

they 


aositi'n. 

saw. 


AxA'nga87 

Near  it 


yasgaqoxayu 

"  when  they  were 
coming 


t  88 


Asiyu 

It  was  Mount  it  was 
Edgecumbe  that 

Las  aositi'n  l!ux  ldide'n.  “Yu'ca89  adatcu'n,” 90 

they  saw  Mount  plainly.  "The  straight  towards 

Edgecumbe  mountain  it,” 

yu'yawaqa91  QaqlAtcgu'k,  “adatcu'n90  yen  yayl'satAn 

was  what  said 


” 92  AdA'xayu 

And  then 


QaqlAtcgu'k,  “  straight  towards  there  you  be  steering.  ” 
it 

xa'nade93  AnA'x  yen  Iias  uwaqo'x.  Ye  Has  a'wasa  YtikukAlsigA'ku.94 

towards  near  there  they  came  by  Thus  they  named  it  Canoe-resting-place, 

evening  canoe. 

Tan  a  akawati'95  anA'x  gadusku't96  hu  anA'x  yen  wuqoxo'n.97 

Sea  it  he  caused  ashore  so  they  might  he  near  it  there  had  come  by 
lion  was  to  be  at  it  know  canoe. 


66  da-  his;  kik!  younger  brother;  -Has  plural  for  terms  of  relationship. 

67  ye  demonstrative;  a  indefinite  pronoun;  ya-  §  15.3;  o-  §  17.2;  si-  simnle  statement  §  18.1;  qa  to  say. 

08  Probably  c-  reflexive;  i-  you;  da-  inchoative  §  18.3;  qe  to  sit;  -de.  imperative  suffix  or  particle  §  22.2. 
ra  yaku  canoe;  yi  probably  down  into. 

70  ka-  to  cause  §  15.2;  yi-  ye;  l-  frequentative  §  18.4;  ga  to  load. 

71  yen  there;  de  motion  toward. 

72  ha  us;  ya-  §  15.3;  k"-  indefinite  §  15.6;  gwa-  (for  gu-)  future  §  15.5;  tan  TO  GO. 

73  Kane' st  is  the  modem  Tlingit  word  for  cross  (Lieut.  G.  T.  Emmons  believes  it  to  be  a  corruption  of 
Christ.  The  consonant  cluster  st  does  not  sound  like  Tlingit);  ca  mountain. 

74  ca  head;  ki  towards;  hat  near,  or  from  near  by. 

75  xix  to  get;  -tc  intensive  suffix  §  7. 

70  ya-  §  15.3;  wa-  §  18.2;  tAn  to  head. 

77  wu-  §  15.4;  c-  reflexive;  ge  into;  di  motion  to. 

78  hAsdu-  tiieir;  cayi'na  anchor;  -yi  possessive  suffix. 

78  hin  water;  -q!  into. 

88  a  indefinite  pronoun;  na-  action  accompanied  by  another  §  17.5;  ti  stem;  -tc  intensive  suffix. 

81  a  indefinite  pronoun;  nAx  near,  or  from  near  by. 

82  xix  to  get;  -tc  intensive  suffix  §  7;  -i  participle;  -ya  verbal  noun  §  20.2,  4. 

83  After  lax  q!un,  the  word  hit  winter  should  be  understood. 

84  u-  §  17.2;  xe  to  camp. 

85  ya-  §  15.3;  dji-  rapidly  §  17.1;  na-  at  the  same  time  as  §17.5;  da-  inchoative  §  18.3;  htn  to  stand. 

86  -tc  emphatic  suffix  (?). 

H'  a  indefinite  pronoun;  XAn  post-position  indicating  motion  to  the  neighborhood  of  some  person;  -pa 

PURPOSE. 

88  ya-  §  15.3;  s-  probably  stands  for  Aas;  ga-  when  §  17.4;  qox  to  go  by  canoe;  -ayu  demonstrative. 

80  yu  demonstrative;  ca  mountain. 

80  a  indefinite  pronoun;  datcun  post-position,  perhaps  containing  da  around. 

81  yu  demonstrative;  ya-  §  15.3;  wa-  §  18.2;  qa  to  say. 

82  ya  §  15.3;  yi-  second  person  plural;  sa-  indicative  §18.1;  tAn  to  steer. 

88  de  motion  toward. 

84  ydku  canoe;  kAl  (?);  si-  indicative  §18.1;  ga  or  gAk*  (?). 

88  a  indefinite  pronoun;  ka-  to  cause  §  15.2;  wa-  §  18.2;  ti  to  be. 

88  ga  subordinating  prefix  §  17.4;  du-  §  17.3;  s-  indicative  §  18.1;  ku  to  know;  -t  purpose  §  20.1. 

87  wu-  §  15.4;  qox  to  go  by  canoe;  -n  coujunctival  suffix  preceded  by  6  in  harmony  with  the  o  before  i 
§  3;  §  19.3. 
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AcU'xawe  yaCl'tlkade  98  hAs  wuqo'x.  Ya'am"  gaya'qde 100 

And  then  here  to  Sitka  they  came  by  This  town  ashore  in  front  of 

canoe. 

ya'sgaqo'xayu' 101  tcla'guayi' 102  ducA't103  gant  aga'x.  Tclaye'  su 

when  they  were  coming  the  old  one  his  wife  outside  wept.  At  that  verv 

in  by  canoe  ^  time  * * * § 

gaxe'ayu'104  aositl'n  yu'yaku  an  egaya'de 105  yanaqo'x.106  Aositl'n 

when  she  was  she  saw  the  canoe  town  to  in  front  of  was  coming  She  snw 

crying 

awu'Age' 107  xat-s!axu.108  Wudiha'n109  nelde'110  wugu't.111  Hilt112 

she  had  the  root-hat.  She  started  up  into  the  to  go  Here 

woven  house  (she  went). 

hAs  uwaqo'x.  Datuwu'113  sigu'  yuca'wAt-can.114  Duxo'x  duxA'nq!115 

they  came.  Her  mind  was  happy  the  old  woman’s.  Her  husband  to  her 

daq  gu'dayu  IdakYt  At  qadjide'116  ye  aosi'ni117  tan-q!Adadza'yi, 

up  came  when  all  things  to  the  men  these  he  gave  sea-lion  bristles,  ’ 

VA'xutc  dugu',  q!un  dugu'.  An  qadji'n118  aoliLe'kV19  Duka'ni- 

sea-otter  skins,  fur-seal  skins.  With  hands  he  shook.  His  brothers- 

these 

yen120  ye'dayaduqa, 121  “  Detc!a'ku  122  iitl'q ! 123  yen  yu-At-ka'wati.124 

in-law  they  said  thus  to  him,  “Long  since  in  your  there  the  feast  has  been 

place  given. 

Yuyl's-qa  125  de 126  udu'ivaca.” 127  ALe'n128  tuwunu'ku  129  awatle'.130 

The  young  is  already  married.’’  It  was  trouble  she  felt 

woman  much 


*  ya  this,  employed  because  ne  story  was  told  in  Sitka;  de  toward. 

99  ya  this;  an  town;  -i  possessive  suffix.  The  reason  for  the  use  of  this  suffix  is  not  clear. 

100  gd'ya  post-position,  in  front  of;  -q  probably  indicates  motion  shoreward;  -de  toward. 

191  ya-  §  15.3;  s-  for  hAs  they  (?);  ga- subordinating  prefix  §  17.4;  qox  to  go  by  canoe;  -ayu  demonstrative. 

102  tdaku  old,  old  times,  old  things;  -{a)yi  possessive  suffix  referring  to  ducA't. 

103  du-  his. 

104  gai  to  cry;  -e  participle  §  20.2;  -ayu  demonstrative. 

1<B  e-  occurs  a  few  times  before  post-positions  beginning  with  g,  such  as  ga  and  ge;  ga'ya  in  front  of; 
de  TOWARD. 

io6  ya-  §  15.3;  na-  action  done  at  the  same  time  as  another  §  17.5. 

i°7  a  indefinite  pronoun;  am-  §  15.4;  Ak  to  weave,  with  terminal  sound  voiced  before  vowel;  -e  participle 

§  20.2. 

198  xat  root;  s/di“  hat. 

199  wu-  §  15.4;  di-  inchoative  §  18.3;  Mn  to  move.  (?) 
uo  nel  into  the  house;  de  toward. 

111  wu-  §  15.4;  gu  to  go;  -t  purposive  suffix  §  20.1. 

U2  he  demonstrative;  -t  post-position. 

in  du  her;  tu  mind;  um  possessive  suffix  after  u  §  10. 

i'4  yu  demonstrative;  ca’wAt  woman;  can  old. 

u5<Zmhe;  -xau  to  the  neighborhood  of  a  person;  -q!  at. 

no  qa  man;  -tc  voiced  before  vowel;  emphatic  suffix  §  7;  di  toward. 

ln  See  note  46;  ni  to  give. 

us  qa  man;  djin  hand. 

i'9  LefcK  to  shake. 

“I  du  his;  yen  plural  for  terms  of  relationship  (see  note  3). 

’2‘  ye  demonstrative;  da  sign  of  indirect  object  §  14.4;  ya-  §  15.3;  du-  §  17.3;  qa  to  say. 
i 32  de  now;  tddka  a  long  time  ago. 
m  i-  thy;  -q!  post-position. 

m  yu  demonstrative;  At  something;  ka-  causative  §  15.2;  wa-  §  18.2;  ti  to  be. 

120  yu  demonstrative;  yls  young  person;  qa  human  being. 
i 26  de  now. 

07  u~  §  U.2;  du-  §  17.3;  wa-  §  18.2;  ca  to  marry  (= woman). 

128  a  indefinite  pronoun;  ten  big. 

129  tu  mind;  wu-  §  15.4;  nuku  to  become. 

130  a  indefinite  pronoun;  wa-  §  18.2;  t’e  to  feel. 
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[Translation] 

Brothers  lived  at  Sitka  of  whom  the  eldest  was  named  Qaq  lAtcgu'k. 
They  were  fond  of  hunting.  One  morning  they  went  out  among  the 
islands.  He  (that  is  QaqlAtcgu'k)  kept  coming  back  without  having 
killed  anything.  He  went  out  again.  Then  his  name  was  mentioned 
among  the  fur-seals.  “The  one  who  always  hunts  is  here.  Keep 
quiet,  lest  he  hear  your  voices.”  When  they  were  going  towards  the 
shore,  the  eldest  brother  said,  “Use  your  paddles  quickly,  for  it  has 
become  windy.”  Now  they  became  angry.  The  bow-man  pushed 
his  paddle  down  into  the  canoe.  All  did  the  same  thing.  Then  they 
covered  their  heads.  The  canoe,  however,  drifted  on.  They  drifted 
out  for  six  days  and  nights.  The  twelfth  day  he  (Qaq !  Atcgu'k)  awoke 
and  found  the  canoe  drifting  against  the  shore.  He  saw  sea-lions, 
hair-seals,  fur-seals,  sea-otters,  and  sea-lion  bristles  on  the  island. 
All  had  drifted  ashore  around  the  island.  They  took  their  things  up. 
They  were  there  for  one  year.  A  year  and  a  half  was  completed. 
The  man  kept  sleeping,  thinking  about  his  condition.  One  morning 

i 

he  woke  up  with  his  dream.  He  kept  dreaming  that  he  had  gotten 
home.  And  one  morning  he  said  to  his  younger  brothers,  “Sit  up. 
Put  the  things  into  the  canoe.  The  sun  always  rises  from  the  neigh¬ 
borhood  of  Mount  Verstovaia.”  Then  they  headed  in  that  direction. 
When  it  became  dark,  they  lowered  their  anchor  into  the  water  in  the 
direction  from  which  the  sun  comes  up.  After  they  had  spent  very 
many  nights,  they  saw  a  sea-gull  upon  the  water.  What  they  saw 
was  Mount  Edgecumbe.  When  they  got  nearer  it,  they  saw  plainly 
that  it  was  Mount  Edgecumbe.  “Straight  for  the  mountain,”  said 
QaqlAtcgu'k,  “steer  straight  towards  it.”  So  towards  evening  they 
came  near  it.  They  named  that  place  Canoe-resting-place.  He 
pounded  out  the  figure  of  a  sea-lion  there  so  that  they  might  know 
he  had  come  ashore  at  that  place.  When  they  came  ashore  in  front 
of  the  town,  his  old  wife  was  outside  weeping.  While  she  was  crying, 
she  saw  the  canoe  coming  in  front  of  the  town.  She  saw  the  root-hat 
she  had  woven.  She  got  up  to  go  into  the  house.  They  came 
thither.  The  old  woman’s  mind  was  glad.  When  her  husband  came 
up  to  her,  he  gave  all  these  things  to  the  people — sea-lion  bristles,  sea- 
otter  skins,  fur-seal  skins.  He  shook  hands  with  these  in  his  hands. 
His  brother-in-law  said  to  him,  “  The  feast  was  given  for  you  some  time 
ago  (that  is,  the  mortuary  feast).  The  young  woman  is  already  mar¬ 
ried.  She  (the  younger  woman)  was  very  much  troubled  on  account 
of  it  (because  her  former  husband  was  now  a  man  of  wealth). 
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HAIDA 


By  John  R.  Swanton 


§1.  LOCATION 

The  Haida  language,  called  Skittagetan  by  Powell,  was  anciently 
spoken  only  on  the  Queen  Charlotte  islands,  off  the  coast  of  British 
Columbia.  About  a  hundred  and  fifty  or  two  hundred  years  ago, 
however,  a  large  body  of  Haida  moved  from  their  old  towns  in  the 
northwestern  part  of  the  islands,  and  settled  around  Cordova  and 
Kasaan  bays,  Alaska.  As  originally  situated  the  Haida  consisted  of 
six  fairly  well-marked  geographical  groups,  each  of  which  probably 
possessed  certain  dialectic  peculiarities;  but  only  two  or  three  well- 
established  dialects  can  now  be  said  to  exist.  The  two  most  impor¬ 
tant  of  these  are  that  spoken  at  Skidegate,  in  the  central  portion  of 
the  Queen  Charlotte  islands,  and  that  spoken  at  Masset  (on  the 
northern  end  of  the  islands)  and  in  Howkan,  Klinkwan,  and  Kasaan, 
Alaska.  The  first  I  shall  call  the  Skidegate  dialect,  and  the  second 
the  Masset  dialect.  The  speech  of  the  people  around  the  southern 
extremity  of  the  group  differed  so  far  from  these  that  it  may  also 
have  been  entitled  to  dialectic  rank,  but  so  few  of  those  who  used  to 
speak  it  now  survive  that  we  have  no  absolute  knowledge  on  this 
point.  From  the  name  given  by  whites  to  their  principal  town,  I 
shall  call  this  hypothetical  dialect  the  dialect  of  Ninstints. 

The  nearest  neighbors  of  the  Skidegate  Haida  were  the  Tsimshian 
of  the  mainland  of  British  Columbia;  and  the  nearest  neighbors  of 
the  Masset  Haida  the  Alaskan  Tlingit.  There  is  evidence,  however, 
that  at  one  time  the  Tlingit  were  neighbors  of  the  southern  Haida 
as  well ;  and  the  speech  of  both  shows  morphological  and  even  lexical 
similarities  such  as  lead  to  a  suspicion  of  genetic  relationship. 
Although  Tsimshian  influence  has  been  very  strong  among  the  Haida 
in  recent  years,  the  Tsimshian  language  is  quite  distinct,  and  the 
only  other  language  in  this  region  which  shows  any  morphological 
similarity  to  Haida  is  the  Athapascan  spoken  in  the  interior  of  the 
continent. 
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The  examples  given  in  the  following  sketch  have  been  taken  from 
my  collection  of  Haida  texts.  Those  in  the  Masset  dialect  will  be 
found  in  the  publications  of  the  Jesup  North  Pacific  Expedition, 
Volume  X;  those  in  the  Skidegate  dialect  in  Bulletin  29  of  the  Bu¬ 
reau  of  American  Ethnology.  References  preceded  by  B  refer  to 
Bulletin  29. 

PHONETICS  (§§  2-5) 

§  2.  System  of  Sounds 

Like  most  other  languages  of  the  north  Pacific  coast  of  America, 
Haida  makes  an  extended  use  of  sounds  of  the  Tc,  Z,  and  s  series.  It 
is  peculiarly  remarkable,  however,  for  the  great  extent  to  which  it 
employs  n  and  n  ( ng )  and  the  frequent  juxtaposition  of  two  or  even 
three  vowel-sounds.  Following  is  a  list  of  all  those  sounds  which  the 
Haida  themselves  appear  to  recognize: 


Consonants 

Semi¬ 

Vowels 

Sonant  Surd  Fortis  Spirant 

Nasal 

vowels 

and 

Breathing. 

Affricatives 

.  dj 

tc 

tc! 

— 

— 

— 

Dentals  .  .  . 

.  d 

t 

t! 

s 

n 

— 

Palatals .  . 

.  9 

k 

Tc! 

X 

n 

y 

Velars  .  .  . 

•  9 

9 

9! 

X 

— 

Ti 

l  (or  e) 

A 

l 

(or  e ) 

Labials  .  . 

.  b 

V 

— 

— 

m 

w 

a  (or  a) 

A 

Laterals . 

■  L 

L 

l! 

Z,Z 

— 

u  (or  0) 

U 

(or  0) 

An  anterior  palatal  series  might  be  added  to  these,  but  the  sounds 
to  be  so  characterized  seem  only  palatals  followed  by  a  close  vowel. 
The  fortis  sounds  are  accompanied  by  a  slight  explosion,  which 
results  from  urging  more  breath  against  the  articulating  organs  than 
can  at  once  pass  through.  Some  speakers  bring  these  out  very  for¬ 
cibly,  while  others  pass  over  them  with  considerable  smoothness.  In 
the  latter  case  it  is  very  easy  to  mistake  them  for  corresponding  so¬ 
nants.  It  is  doubtful  whether  d  and  t  and  dj  and  tc  really  exist  as 
recognizedly  separate  sounds;  tc  is  sometimes  heard  in  the  Masset 
dialect,  and  dj  in  Skidegate  in  corresponding  situations,  x  is  pro¬ 
nounced  intermediately  between  the  ch  in  German  “ach”  and  in  Ger¬ 
man  ich,  with  which  latter  sound  it  agrees  entirely  when  placed 
before  a  close  vowel.  In  the  Z-series  l  is  much  like  dl,  and  l  much 
like  tl;  but  the  tongue  is  extended  farther  forward  along  the  palate, 
and  there  is  a  greater  flow  of  breath  around  it.  In  Z  the  outflow  of 

breath  becomes  extreme,  m  and  p  are  usually  final  sounds  in  certain 
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syllables  where  they  appear  to  convey  a  kind  of  onomatopoetic  sense. 
In  both  cases  there  is  a  little  longer  pause  with  lips  closed  after  the 
enunciation  than  is  usual  in  English,  b,  which  occurs  in  barely  half 
a  dozen  words,  seems  to  be  of  the  same  nature.  In  the  Masset  dialect 
g  and  x  are  articulated  so  feebly  that  it  is  best  to  represent  them  by 
independent  signs,  £  and  x;  but  this  alteration  seems  to  be  only  an 
accompaniment  of  the  shorter  form  of  speech  which  Masset  people 
affect.  In  the  present  sketch  all  of  the  examples  not  marked 
“Masset”  are  taken  from  the  Skidegate  dialect. 

Among  vowels  we  have  to  distinguish  clearly  between  those  proper 
to  the  language  and  those  which  seem  to  be  purely  accidental,  a  sort 
of  by-product  of  speech.  In  the  former  class  are  u  (or  6),  u  (or  o), 
i  (or  e ),  i  (or  e),  a,  and  a.  The  sounds  in  the  pairs  u  and  o,  u  and  o, 
l  and  e,  i  and  e,  are  not  distinguished  from  each  other,  and  in  each 
case  the  two  probably  stand  for  a  single  sound,  i  and  e  pass  very 
easily  into  i  and  e;  and  the  latter  may  be  described  as  accidental 
sounds,  although  which  pair  is  really  accidental  it  would  be  hard  to 
say.  Under  the  accent,  a  is  lengthened  into  d.  Sometimes  d  is  heard 
instead  of  d  ( Jcid'lu ,  kid'lu ) ;  and  sometimes  the  doubling  of  a  sound 
gives  the  effect  of  d,  as  in  Masset  qdn,  equivalent  to  qaf  An,  andqd'nan, 
which  is  the  same  as  qea'nan.  a  following  wa,  as  in  vxi'lu,  resembles 
a;  and  a  is  heard  in  a  few  exclamations,  but  it  is  not  proper  to  the 
language.  The  semi-vowels,  y  and  w,  are  etymologically  related  to  l 
and  u,  and  must  be  considered  modifications  of  these  sounds. 

A  notable  feature  of  Haida  is  'the  doubling  and  juxtaposition  of 
vowels,  accompanying  the  general  vocalic  character  of  the  speech. 
Any  two  vowels  may  thus  be  used  together,  but,  although  generally 
treated  as  equivalent  to  a  single  vowel,  they  do  not  seem  to  be 
pronounced  as  closely  together  as  the  vowel-sounds  which  compose 
our  diphthongs.  Examples  of  this  phenomenon  are: 
dja'ada  woman 

la  l’  knnd'gan  WAnsu'ga  he  told  her  the  news,  they  say 

V  su'us  he  said 
gua  towards 
ta'olAn  friends 
gui  toward 

V  gea’lagAn  he  became 
Inaga'i  the  town 

A  weak  i  may  be  followed  ’by  two  vowels,  as  in  gia'ogi  at  the  end. 
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§  3.  Grouping  of  Sounds 


Syllables  may  consist  of  a  single  vowel ;  a  consonant  with  following 
vowel,  or  with  vowel-combination  like  the  above;  two  consonants  with 
following  vowel;  two  consonants,  a  vowel,  and  a  terminal  consonant; 
or  of  two  consonants  by  themselves. 

While  all  classes  of  consonants  may  stand  at  the  beginning  of 
words,  k  sounds  are  not  admitted  as  terminal  sounds. 

Two  groups  of  consonantic  clusters  may  be  distinguished — those 
with  initial  s  and  l,  and  those  with  other  initial  consonants.  I ,  l,  l, 
and  l!  belong  in  part  to  the  former  group. 

Only  s  and  l,  and  to  a  certain  extent  l,  l,  l,  and  l!  may  form 
initial  clusters,  and  the  first  two  are  found  with  considerable  fre¬ 
quency  in  monosyllabic  stem.  In  these  clusters  s  and  l  are  followed 
by  other  consonants;  but  5  is  not  followed  by  another  s  or  an  affric- 
ative.  Following  are  examples,  taken  from  the  Masset  dialect: 


stAh  two  280.10 

st!e  sick  300.28 

sgat  to  chop  275.10 

skit-  to  club 

sklidn  but  290.32 

s£oan  ( s£wdn )  one  275.7 

sq!ao  salmon-berry  bush  319.23 

SLAqA'm  butterfly  296.20 

SL.fa  hand 


Ita'nu  to  eat  (collective)  278.7 
l (jfd  to  move  about 
Ikwid  disturbed,  in  haste  719.5 
Ik! a' mol  needle  of  coniferous  tree 
303.11 

l heid  to  begin  to  split  711.23 
IHanqlAle'  pit  703.25 
Iqam  kelp 


Initial  clusters  with  initial  l,  l,  l!  or  l  are  not  rare,  but  are  formed 
probably  in  all  cases  by  composition. 

Inagai'  town  704.9  (from  na  to  live) 

LUA'nda  a  whole  one  707.11;  419.15 
V Liddlahan  she  cooked  it  731.41  (£al  to  cook  295.7) 
mot  710.20 

Ll'lgadAnidan  to  split  quickly  711.20 
Lldj ugia'ga-i  standing  725.20 
Lsku'naganan  they  dress  up  717.34 

All  other  consonantic  clusters  do  not  admit  surd  stops  in  second 

position,  and  no  k  sound  occurs  in  first  position.  The  only  cluster 

beginning  with  an  affricative  that  I  have  found  is  djx.  Presumably 

all  these  clusters  are  due  to  composition  of  stems  which  terminate 

and  begin  with  consonants  respectively.*  This  would  account  for  the 
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absence  of  Jc  sounds  as  first  sounds  of  clusters,  since  these  do  not 
occur  as  terminal  sounds. 

§  4.  Dialectic  Differences 

Compared  with  the  Skidegate  dialect,  Masse t  appears  to  have 
undergone  a  shortening  process  throughout.  I  have  already  men¬ 
tioned  the  change  of  g  and  x  to  £  and  x ;  and  this  shortening  is  also 
conspicuously  noticeable  among  vowel-sounds,  a  appearing  as  a,  Jiao 
as  u,  stA  or  sta  as  sf ,  while  the  u  and  a  sounds  generally,  especially 
when  terminal,  are  reduced  to  very  light  breathings.  The  vowel- 
combination  ai  becomes  almost  e.  Sometimes,  however,  one  vowel  is 
changed  into  another,  as  in  stin  two  (Masset  stAn)  or  u'ngu  on  top 
of  (Masset  i'ngu).  In  conformity  with  a  euphonic  tendency  to  be 
noted  below,  n,  as  in  V sin,  often  changes  to  n  in  Masset.  Occasion¬ 
ally,  too,  whole  syllables  are  dropped,  and  so  we  have  good  for 
qa'odi;  t!al  and  dal  for  V.oIa'ii  and  dalA'n ;  I'xJade  for  %' hlxagidasgai. 

Another  difference  between  these  two  dialects,  related  to  the  ques¬ 
tion  of  euphony,  is  the  change  of  g  into  x  in  certain  situations  in  the 
Skidegate  dialect,  and  its  retention  in  Masset.  Thus  d'djgua  over 
there  in  Masset  becomes  d'djxua  in  Skidegate,  and  V  gd'gaJs  he 
went  out  becomes  Ia  qd'xuls.  This  is  interesting  as  seeming  to 
show  that  the  euphonic  tendencies  have  acted  differently  in  the  two 
branches  of  the  Haida  tribe. 

All  that  is  known  of  the  peculiarities  of  the  Ninstints  dialect  is 
that  it  tended  to  substitute  Jc  for  g,  and  that  in  the  manner  of  its 
enunciation  it  was  esteemed  by  the  other  Haida  to  resemble  Atha¬ 
pascan. 

§  5.  Laws  of  Euphony 

The  most  important  euphonic  change  in  Haida  is  related  to  that 
spoken  of  above.  Within  the  Skidegate  dialect  itself  the  g  and  g  of 
the  connective  particle  ga-i  (see  p.  2G2),  the  possessive  suffix  -gAn  (see 
§  28.4),  and  the  past-temporal  suffixes  before  the  quotative  WAnsu'ga 
(see  §  23.1),  are  dropped  in  certain  situations,  generally  having  to  do 
with  the  preceding  sound.  It  is  not  possible  to  make  rules  that  will 
cover  all  the  cases  which  occur,  but  it  generally  happens  that  g  is 
retained  after  a  and  dropped  after  u.  After  the  consonants  and 
the  remaining  vowels  it  is  more  often  dropped  than  retained;  but 
exceptions  are  numerous,  especially  after  %,  n,  the  Z-sounds,  and  s 
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contracted  from  dji.  In  the  cases  of  infinitives  and  participles, 
exceptions  are  more  numerous  than  with  nouns.  Examples  of  the 
use  and  disuse  of  this  g  are  the  following: 


xd'gai  the  dog  B  37.4 
Lua’i  the  canoe  B  29.21 
dja'g An  his  wife  B  29.30 
awu'n  his  mother  B  7.1 
goda'i  the  box  B  71.32 


nd'nAn  his  grandmother  B  59.14 
nd'ngai  the  play 
qladi'gai  the  slumber 
d'sgai  this  thing  B  33.28 
V  gea'Igai  when  he  came  (to  be) 


In  theMasset  dialect  the  g  oi-agAn,t\\e  Skidegate  past-inexperienced 
temporal  suffix  (see  §  23.2,  p.  248), is  dropped  in  most  situations,  but 
retained  as  g  after  a,  conformably  with  the  above  rule 


la  l!  isdagl'ganan  they  l!  £d'sgadani  they  landed 
always  took  him  xed  idja'ni  they  were  ashore 

But — 


qaL  yu' An  qledju' idagan  a  big  V  td' gam  he  ate 

reef  stood  out  of  the  water  nAn  l' xlagidagan  one  was  chief 


The  final  consonant  of  certain  stems  is  sometimes  Z,  sometimes  l. 
Of  these,  Z  usually  appears  before  a  vowel,  Z  before  a  consonant: 

Ia  stA  l!  stlls  they  went  back  a' asm  gut  Ia  qaxitgia'lasi  he 

for  him  ran  over  this  way  upon  it 

But  accent  seems  to  have  something  to  do  with  the  phenomenon; 
for,  when  two  vowels  precede  this  consonant  and  the  accent  falls 
upon  the  second,  Z  is  commonly  employed;  thus — 

Gei  Id' ga  Ia  tdi'tlaged'lgai  lu  when  he  got  through  breaking  his 
paddles 


Z  is  also  sometimes  introduced  where  it  has  no  grammatical  signifi¬ 
cance,  and  thus  we  find  yakulsi'a  in  the  middle  instead  of  yakusl'a. 

n  and  n  seem  to  bear  much  the  same  relation  to  each  other  as  do 
Z  and  Z,  only  in  this  case  n  is  plainly  the  original  sound.  Thus  the 
terminal  phonetic  combination  -Has  often  contracts  to  ns;  for 
example,  nd'tga  hao  la’  oatugvoang  atlas  his  nephew  sat  around 
whittling  or  nd'tga  hao  la'oatugwangAns.  This  phenomenon  may 
be  due  as  much  to  rapid  pronunciation  as  to  any  other  cause. 

Before  s  the  terminal  n  of  the  imperative  future  suffix  disappears, 
as  also  from  gana'n  like  before  xaii,  as  in  gana'xAn;  while  in  gi'ngAn 
to  himself  it  appears  to  be  inserted. 

s  becomes  dj  before  most  vowels;  for  example,  tds  sand,  td'djai 
the  sand ;  a' dji  this,  d'sgai  this  thing;  hawa'n  dAh  xe'nAnaudja 

do  you  still  live  ?  and  gAm  git  saul  dAfnea  tlalA'n  i'nalnanus 
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may  we  not  leaye  water  with  you?  (Masset) — have  the  same  inter¬ 
rogative  suffix  -iidja,  -us. 

Labials  are  of  small  consequence  in  Haida.  Still  it  is  worth 
noting  that  sip  sea-anemone  changes  the  p  to  b  when  followed  by 
the  connective  particle,  namely,  si'bai. 

§  6.  GRAMMATICAL  PROCESSES 

Grammatical  categories  and  syntactical  relations  are  expressed 
almost  solely  by  composition,  affixing,  and  position.  There  is  a 
sporadic  case  of  duplication  presented  by  the  continuative  suffix 
-gAn;  as,  la  qi'ngAn  he  is  looking,  la  qi'figAngAn  he  looks  many 
times;  but  it  is  not  extensively  used.  The  perfect  tense  is  expressed 
by  a  form  which  may  possibly  represent  dieresis,  but  which  is  more 
plausibly  explained  as  a  suffix,  -y;  as,  la  suda'yagAni  i'la  isda'si , 
he  did  differently  from  the  way  he  had  said  he  would  do. 

Verbal  and  nominal  stems  may  be  combined  into  stem-complexes 
by  juxtaposition.  These  complexes  are  treated  syntactically  like 
single  stems,  each  element  in  the  complex  receiving  its  significance 
by  its  position.  Besides  compositions  of  such  independent  stems,  a 
number  of  others  occur  in  which  the  component  elements  do  not  seem 
to  be  independent,  but  occur  as  prefixes  or  suffixes.  There  is,  how¬ 
ever,  no  sharp  dividing-line  between  composition  and  affixing;  and 
some  of  the  elements  that  appear  at  present  as  subordinate  may 
prove  to  be  independent  stems.  Notwithstanding  the  phonetic 
independence  of  the  elements  of  the  stem-complexes,  their  relation  is 
so  intimate  that  it  seems  best  to  consider  them  as  single  words 
because  they  enter  as  units  into  syntactic  construction.  A  number 
of  sound  changes  which  have  been  referred  to  seem  to  be  of  a 
purely  phonetic  character,  and  not  to  have  any  morphological 
significance. 

IDEAS  EXPRESSED  BY  GRAMMATICAL  PROCESSES 

(§§  7-12) 

§  7.  Noun  and  Verb 

In  general,  the  distinction  between  nominal  and  verbal  stems  is 
very  sharp.  It  is  true  that  certain  stems  are  used  in  a  manner  that 
leaves  a  doubt  as  to  which  category  they  belong,  but  their  use  is 
quite  limited.  Such  are  wa'lgal  potlatch  and  to  potlatch,  xial 

dance  and  to  dance,  na  house  and  to  live;  while  g\da  chief’s 
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son,  yd'nAn  clouds,  td'na  sea-wateii,  have  or  may  present  verbal 
forms.  Generally,  however,  a  noun  which  is  used  as  a  predicate  is 
followed  by  a  verbal  stem,  or  appears  incorporated,  as,  T  gidaga' g An 
HE  WAS  A  chief’s  SON,  V  tcd'dLclaS  IIE  HAD  A  SPEAR  (from  tcti'CLL 
spear). 

Verbs  that  change  into  nouns  usually  become  abstract,  their 
origin  being  thus  easily  recognized.  The  names  for  instruments, 
store-articles,  and  some  other  things,  are  generally  descriptive  terms 
and  thus  verbal,  but  they  have  dropped  their  verbal  suffixes  and 
taken  on  a  noun-forming  suffix.  Rarely  a  verb  is  turned  into  a 
passive  and  then  into  a  noun  by  prefixing  ta  and  suffixing  gai  (see 
§  17.4,  p.  236).  These  are  the  only  cases  in  which  we  find  verbal 
prefixes  in  nouns. 

§  8.  Composition 

Although  there  is  much  freedom  in  the  composition  of  stem- 
complexes,  a  number  of  types  may  readily  be  distinguished.  The 
more  fully  developed  complexes  of  this  kind  generally  express  by  an 
initial  element  an  idea  of  modality,  most  commonly  instrumentality; 
by  a  second  element,  the  nominal  object;  by  a  third  element,  the 
peculiar  kind  of  action;  and  by  a  fourth  element,  the  local  relations 
of  the  action.  In  those  cases  in  which  the  various  elements  are 
best  developed,  the  first  element  appears  as  an  instrumental  prefix; 
the  second,  as  a  term  expressing  a  group  of  nouns  characterized  by  a 
a  certain  shape ;  the  third  is  a  verbal  stem ;  and  the  fourth  expresses 
direction  and  location. 

These  word-complexes  are  followed  by  suffixes  expressing  tense, 
mood,  and  related  concepts. 


§  9.  Classification  of  Nouns 

The  classification  of  nouns,  referred  to  before,  is  one  of  the  charac¬ 
teristic  traits  of  the  language.  The  groups  characterize  objects  as 
“long,”  “slender,”  “round,”  “flat,”  “angular,”  “thread-like,” 
“animate,”  etc.  On  account  of  the  extended  use  of  these  classifiers, 
incorporation  of  the  noun  itsell  is  comparatively  speaking  rare.  It  is 
here  represented  by  the  use  of  the  classifiers  which  express  the  subject 
oi  the  intransitive  verb,  or  the  object  of  the  transitive  verb  as  a  mem¬ 
ber  of  a  certain  class  of  things,  the  principle  of  classification  being 
form. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  same  verbal  stems — like  “to  carry” 


“push,” 
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kinds  of  objects,  regardless  of  their  form;  consequently  there  are 
also  only  a  few  cases  in  which  the  verbal  stem  differs  in  the  singular 
and  plural.  This  agrees  also  with  the  fact  that  in  the  noun  the  idea 
of  plurality  is  only  weakly  developed.  It  occurs  only  in  terms  of 
relationship  and  a  few  other  terms  designating  human  beings. 

§  10.  Personal  Pronouns 

Verbs  are  strictly  distinguished  as  active  and  neutral.  Neutral 
verbs  are,  on  the  whole,  those  designating  states  of  the  body  and 
qualities,  while  all  other  verbs  are  considered  as  active.  The  subject 
of  the  latter  is  expressed  by  the  subjective  pronoun,  while  t lie  pro¬ 
nominal  relations  of  the  neutral  verb  are  expressed  by  the  objective 
pronouns.  In  the  pronoun  the  speaker,  person  spoken  to,  and 
person  spoken  of,  are  distinguished.  The  distinction  between  sub¬ 
jective  and  objective  forms  is  confined  to  the  first  and  second  persons 
singular  and  to  the  first  person  plural.  Besides  these  forms,  an 
indefinite  singular  and  plural  occurs.  The  indefinite  personal  pro¬ 
nouns  are  also  commonly  used  before  nouns  to  perform  the  functions 
covered  by  our  definite  and  indefinite  articles.  The  personal  pronoun 
of  the  third  person  plural  is  also  frequently  used  as  an  equivalent  to 
our  passive.  It  is  also  employed  as  an  equivalent  to  the  form  for 
the  third  person  singular,  when  the  person  referred  to  is  especially 
venerated  or  respected.  The  speaker  may  refer  to  himself  in  the 
same  way. 

§  11.  Demonstrative  Pronouns 

The  demonstratives  are  limited  in  number,  the  most  general  spatial 
relations  only  being  indicated.  The  demonstrative  employed  to  mark 
nearness  occurs  very  often,  and  corresponds  to  a  similar  demonstra¬ 
tive  in  the  Tlingit  language.  There  are  certain  other  particles  of  a 
demonstrative  character,  but  they  more  often  indicate  grammatical 
connection  than  spatial  relations. 

§  12.  Connectives 

Special  local  relations  are  expressed  by  a  long  series  of  connectives 
•vhich  are  in  intimate  relation  with  the  verb,  but  also  with  the  noun 
Did  pronoun.  They  characterize  the  special  relation  of  the  indirect 
>bject  to  the  verb.  They  are  placed  preceding  the  direct  object  and 
ollowing  the  indirect  object,  if  there  is  one.  They  seem  to  be 
adverbial  in  character. 
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DISCUSSION  OF  GRAMMAR  (§§  13-34) 


§  13.  Formation  of  Word- Complexes 


As  already  stated,  Haida  words  are  very  loosely  put  together  and 
many  of  their  elements  may  also  be  used  independently.  The  type 
of  the  word-complex  which  may  be  isolated  as  the  predicative  term 
of  the  sentence  embraces  four  groups  of  elements : 

A  first  group,  describing  an  incidental  state  or  activity,  particu¬ 
larly  instrumentality. 

A  second  group,  indicating  the  nominal  object  of  transitive,  the 
subject  of  intransitive,  verbs. 

A  third  group,  expressing  the  principal  predicative  term. 

A  fourth  group,  expressing  local  relations  and  modalities. 

Although  there  is  hardly  any  phonetic  influence  between  these 
groups  of  elements,  their  connection  is  so  intimate  that  the  combi¬ 
nation  is  best  considered  as  a  single  word,  even  though  the  component 
elements  may  occur  in  other  combinations  quite  independently.  An 
example  of  such  a  combination  is  the  word  dAhgidalLlxasga  canoe 
being  hauled  seaward,  which  is  constituted  as  follows 


First  group:  dAn  by  pulling. 

Second  group:  gi  canoe-shaped  object. 

Third  group:  dal  to  move. 

^  , ,  (  L.'xa  toward  somethin* 

r  ourth  group :  < 

[  sga  seaward. 


g. 


Several  complexes  of  this  kind  may  enter  into  combinations.  It 
would  seem  that  when  this  is  the  case  each  complex  expresses  modality 
or  instrumentality  in  relation  to  the  following  ones  in  the  same  way 
as  the  first  group  expresses  modality  in  the  single  term.  An  example 
of  this  kind  is  the  word  gldjigildalskit  to  place  an  animate  object 

BY  CAUSING  IT  TO  BECOME  (one  that)  HOLDS  ON  WITH  THE  HANDS: 

first  complex,  third  group:  gidji  to  hold  with  hands. 

Second  complex,  third  group:  gil  to  become. 

Third  complex,  third  group:  da  to  cause. 

Fourth  complex,  third  group:  slcit  to  bring  into  contact. 


These  combinations  may  be  illustrated  by  the  following  examples: 

Ia  la  tagiagAf ngwanas  he  ate  it  as  he  stood  around  (Ia  la  objective 
and  subjective  pronouns;  to  to  eat;  -gia  to  stand;  -gA  n  contin- 
uative;  -gwah  about;  -as  participle) 
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gl'tgalAn  stin  e'sin  Ia  gengla'  oxafiAS  he  also  saw  his  two  children 
sitting  there  ( git  child;  -ga  possessive  suffix;  -l An  plural  suffix 
with  terms  of  relationship;  stin  two;  e'sin  also;  Ia  subjective 
pronoun;  gen  stem  to  see;  g!a  to  sit;  -o  suffixed  auxiliary; 
xan  perhaps  a  form  of  gAn  continuative  [§  24.1,  p.  250];  -as 
participle  [§  25.7,  p.  254]) 

agA'n  Ia  sc/Alqa'idagAn  he  went  stealthily  {agA'n reflexive;  Ia  sub¬ 
jective  pronoun;  scjaI  to  hide;  ga  to  go;  -id  inchoative;  -agAn 
past  inexperienced) 

l a  gu  l a  gagea'tanagAn  he  went  and  looked- at  her  (l a  objective 
pronoun;  gu  post-position  at;  I  a  subjective  pronoun;  ga  to  go; 
gea  to  look;  tana  to  go  by  sea  [?] ;  -agAn  past  inexperienced) 

V  ga'dji  l a  gingla'  idjudalasi  he  saw  his  head  go  by  {V  possessive 
prefix  3d  person  singular;  ga'dji  head;  l a  subjective  pronoun; 
gin  [same  as  gen]  to  see;  g!a-i-  classifier  [§  15.18,  p.  232]; 
dju  of  that  sort  or  kind;  dal  to  go;  -asi  participle) 
gAm  dalA'n  l!  ginxitxd' ngA'ngasga  they  will  not  see  you  flying 
about  all  the  time  (yxm  negative  particle;  dal  An  object  2d  per¬ 
son  plural;  l!  subject  3d  person  plural;  gin  to  see;  xlt  to  fly; 
xan  [?];  -gAn  continuative;  ga  [?];  -sga  future) 

While  many  verbs  and  nouns  may  enter  into  compositions  like 
those  described,  others  occur,  at  least  at  present,  only  in  such  com¬ 
positions,  and  therefore  appear  as  prefixes  or  suffixes,  according  to 
their  position,  preceding  or  following  the  third  group,  which  contains 
the  principal  verbal  stems.  This  is  particularly  true  of  the  second 
group,  which  contains  a  large  group  of  nominal  terms  of  very  general 
significance,  each  representing  nouns  conceived  as  possessing  a  cer¬ 
tain  form.  Therefore  the  second  group  appears  essentially  as  a  group 
of  nominal  classifiers,  although  special  nouns  occur  occasionally  in 
the  same  position.  The  local  relations  which  belong  to  the  fourth 
group  never  occur  independently. 

§  14.  First  Group:  Instrumental  Verbal  Prefixes1 

b  UU-  BY  MEANS  OF  THE  BACK. 

Ia  ga  u'ntclidani  he  carried  some  on  his  back  (I a  he;  ga  some;  ten 
stem[?];  -id  inchoative  [?] ;  -an  past  inexperienced  [§  23.2];  4 
suffix  [§  25.6]) 

XA'nagi  Lina  dl  Ia  u'nxidAS  lu  I  wish  he  would  carry  me  on  his 
back  face  up  (xau  face;  Lina  I  wish;  dl  me;  l a  lie;  xit  to  pick 
up;  -s  participle  [§  25.7,  p.  254];  lu  when) 


1  See  also  §  17.1,  p.  235.  All  references  in  §  §  14-27  refer  to  the  Skidegate  Texts,  Bulletin  29,  etc. 
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Ja  la  u'nsLtdaias  he  came  in  with  him  and  took  him  off  from 
his  back  ( Ia  him;  la  he;  un-  with  back;  sl  to  place;  tc!a  into; 
-y  perfect  [§  23.7,  p.  249];  -s  participle  [§  25.7,  p.  254]) 

2.  tc!it-  by  shooting  or  by  hammering;  also  independent  verb, 

TO  SHOOT. 

V  gl'tgalAh  sti'hxAii  tc Htga'igadA nagd'iaga h  WAnsu'ga  her  sons 
knew  well  how  to  shoot  stones  by  means  of  a  stick  ( V  her;  git 
child;  -ga  possessive  [§  28.1,  p.  257];  -Iau  pi.;  sti'hxAn  both; 
tclit-  by  shooting;  gala  to  know  how  to) 

la  tcHtguegA'ndi  qa'odihao  after  he  had  shot  for  a  while  (la  he;  gue 
stem;  -gAn  continuative ;  -di  [§  20.7,  p. 241];  qa'odi  connective 
after  a  while;  hao  general  demonstrative) 

Ia  la  tdl'gas  he  shot  it  (Ia  it;  la  he;  tdl  to  shoot;  -ga  auxiliary 
to  be  [§  18.5,  p.  237];  -s  participle  [§  25.7]) 

3.  da -  by  pushing  or  by  an  outward  motion  of  the  hands. 

I  a  l!  daL'sLgawas  they  pushed  him  down  (l  a  him;  l!  they;  l- 
[§  15.20,  p.  232]  shaped  like  a  human  being;  sl  to  put  or  place; 
gawa  [?];  -s  participle  [§  25.7]) 

ga  la  gAn  l a  da'gilsi  she  put  it  in  for  him  (ga  in;  la  him;  gAn  for: 
Ia  she;  da-  prefix;  gil  [?];  -si  participle  [§  25.7]) 

V  qeu'ga  Ia  dasqfa' sMtgoasi  they  put  it  in  front  of  it  (V  it;  qeu'ga 
in  front  of;  Ia  they  [with  -go  §  20.1,  p.  240];  da-  prefix;  sq!a- 
[§  15.11];  skit  stem ;  -si  participle) 

l a  gut  gia'gai  l a  daq!a' inanAngoas  he  rubbed  tallow  on  them  (Ia 
them  [with  -go  §  20.1];  gut  upon;  gia'gai  the  tallow ;  Ia  he;  da- 
prefix;  q!di  [§  15.18];  nan  to  rub ;  -au  continuative  [§  24.1];  -s 
participle) 

l!  dadjiV.Aldai'yagAni  they  pushed  down  45.15  (dji  stem;  -V.aI 
•down;  da  to  cause;  -y  perfect) 

4.  dan -  by  pulling;  also  an  independent  verl>(?).  This  is  one  of 

the  most  frequent  instrumentals. 

la  dA TLA ' ndji l !xas  he  pulled  [him]  out  head  first  29.26  (la  he; 

dAh-  by  pulling;  Andji  erect;  -Llxa  toward;  -s  participle) 
gu'tstA  l  a  dA'ndaias  he  pulled  him  apart  (gut  together;  stA  from ;  l  a 
he;  dA h-  by  pulling;  da  to  cause;  i  =  y  perfect;  -s  participle) 
s£wan  V  dd nantdi ims  lu  when  he  pulled  one  out  of  the  sea  (Masset) 
s£wan  one;  V  he;  dAn-  by  pulling;  antc!i  =  Andji  erect;  La  per¬ 
haps  L.’xa  toward;  -s  participle;  lu  when) 
a' ha  V  ddhidani  he  pulled  his  property  out  (Aha  his  own;  V  he; 
dAh-  by  pulling;  -da  to  cause;  -an  past  inexperienced;  -i 
[§  25.6,  p.  253]) 

Ia  dAhqld’-iias  he  pulled  out  (head)  10.4  (q!a-i-  §15.18) 

Ia  dA'hsqfastas  he  pulled  out  a  long  one  57.9  (sq!a-  §  15.11) 
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5.  dal-  BY  MEANS  OF  A  CURRENT  OF  WATER  {dal  RAIN) . 

V  dd'lrdas  lie  floated  (living  one)  down' 97.19 

nd'lgaA'nda  yu'dAla  da'llgAldALlxaiagAn  much  seaweed  came 
drifting  33.22  {nd'lgaA'nda  seaweed;  yu  =  yu' An  much;  -dAla 
pi.  adj.  [§  39,  p.  276];  dal-  by  means  of  a  current;  Igal  to 
turn;  dA  to  cause  [§  18.2];  -l !xa  toward ;  -i  perfect;  -agAn  past 
inexperienced  [§  23.2]) 

6.  t!a-  by  stamping  or  treading  upon.  Perhaps  related  to  st!a. 

Ia  l!  V.ase'lganAn  they  tickled  her  by  treading  31.26  {Ia  her;  l! 
they;  t!a-  by  treading;  sel  to  tickle;  -ganAn  continuative  dupli¬ 
cated  [§  24.1;  §  6]) 

gala'i  Inagwa'i  gei  la  tlanand' nasi  he  stamped  half  of  the  alder  to 
pieces  {gal  alder;  -ai  the;  inagwai  the  half;  gei  into;  la  he; 
t!a-  by  treading;  nan  to  roll  about;  -an  continuative;  -asi 
participle) 

V  t !a l !sada' ngasgas  she  washed  it  by  treading  upon  it  in  the  sea 
{V  she;  L'.sadan  [?];  ga  to  go  [?];  -sga  seaward;  -s  participle) 

gei  Ia  tlananA' ngawasi  they  broke  in  pieces  with  their  feet  {gei 
into  [pieces];  Ia  they  [with  -yaw] ;  t!a-  with  feet;  nan  to  grind; 
-An  continuative;  -asi  participle) 

7.  St! a-  by  kicking;  identical  with  the  word  for  foot. 

Ia  la  st’.a'sgidAs  he  kicked  it  {Ia  it;  la  he;  sgid  stem;  -us  participle) 
la  stlaxa' ostAgiasi  he  kicked  it  into  the  water  (la  he;  xao  quickly; 

stA  stem ;  -gia  suffix  [  ?  ] ;  -si  participle) 
la' ga  Ia  la  stlagadai'yacjAn  he  kicked  his  own  89.33 

8.  nan-  by  grinding,  being  the  stem  of  the  verb  to  grind. 

agA'n  Ia  nanha'iluwus  he  destroyed  himself  by  grinding  {agA'n 
himself ;  Ia  he ;  hailu  to  destroy ;  -s  participle) 

9.  skit-  by  chopping  or  by  clubbing. 

la  gei  Ia  skitnanA'nxidaias  he  began  to  chop  them  up  {la  it 
[pieces];  gei  into;  Ia  he;  nanAn  stem;  -xid  inchoative;  -i  per¬ 
fect;  -s  participle) 

Ia  la  skida'ndi  qa'odi  after  he  had  chopped  it  for  a  while  {Ia  it ; 
la  he;  skid  to  chop;  -an  probably  continuative;  di  [§  20.7] 
ga' odi  after  a  while) 

na'wai  Ia  skitnanA' ngawasi  they  clubbed  the  devil-fish  ( nawa 1 
the  devil-fish;  l a  he  [with  -gaw  §  20.1];  nariAh  stem;  -asi 
participle) 

gl  Ia  skldju'usi  he  tried  to  club  them  {gi  to  [post-position  with 
omitted  object];  Ia  lie;  ski[t]  by  clubbing;  dju  to  try,  to  do 
that  sort  of  thing;  -usi  participle) 
agA'n  Ia  skitklo'luldas  he  let  himself  be  clubbed  to  death  12.13 
{agA'n  self;  klotul  dead;  da  to  cause) 

V skitqd' gonasi  he  went  around  while  they  were  beating  time  13.16 
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10.  skill-  BY  MEANS  OF  THE  SHOULDER. 

V  inagwa'i  la  skiu'guxidas  he  carried  half  of  it  on  his  shouldei 
(' inagwa'i  the  half;  gu  stem  [?];  -xid  inchoative  [§  18.6];  -at 
participle) 

la  skiu'sk lagi'nwasi  he  sat  with  it  on  his  shoulder  ( sk!a -  [§  15.8] 
gin  thing  [?];  w  =  u  to  continue  to  be  [§  18.1];  -asi  participle ; 
l a  skiu'djilsi  being  on  shoulder  37.32 

11.  sU-  with  the  fingers,  this  being  the  word  for  hand. 

V  xA'ne  ge'istA  gd'ilgan  la  sL.’gista'ias  he  pulled  out  a  blood-clol 
fromliis  eye  with  his  fingers  (xA'ne  the  eye;  gei  into;  stA  from 
gd'ilgan  blood-clot;  gi-  shape  [§  15.13] ;  sta  to  move  from;  -i  per¬ 
fect;  -s  participle) 

l a  sLlsLa'ya  he  moved  the  fire  with  his  hands  ( sl  stem;  ya  [?]) 

12.  gift-  cause  in  general,  of  which  the  special  variety  has  just  beer 

given;  possibly  related  to  gi'na  thing. 

ga'ihao  V  ginidja'n  WAnsu'ga  that  made  him  feel  that  way,  the} 
say  ( ga'-i  that;  hao  way;  is  to  be;  -an  past  inexperience! 
[§23.2];  WA'nsu'ga  quotative) 

kuna'i  sqao  V  gini l Ixedagea'la n  WAnsu'gAn  what  he  got  ii 
exchange  for  the  whales  made  him  rich  ( kuna'i  the  whales 
sqao  in  exchange  for;  iLlxeda  rich  or  a  chief;  geal  to  beconu 
[§  18.10];  -an  past  inexperienced  [§  23.2];  WAnsu'ga  quotative 
vA  ginqla'adias  he  (accomplished  something)  by  pretending  to  b< 
asleep  (q!a  to  sleep;  -di[§  20.7];  -as  participle) 
la  l!  gingu' suganan  all  that  time  they  made  him  speak  (gusu  t( 
speak  [from  stem  su ] ;  -gan  continuative ;  -an  past  inexperienced; 
gihkJotul  to  cause  to  die  81.43 

agA'n  ginstle' gildaiyan  .  .  .  she  made  herself  sick  73.34 

13.  kit-  by  means  of  a  stick  (compare  H'tao  spear). 

V  inagwa'i  la  Mtdjixidd' n  WAnsu'ga  he  carried  half  of  it  off  on  i 
stick,  they  say  ( inagwa'i  the  half  of  it;  dji  stem;  -xid  inchoa 
tive  [§  18.6];  -a n  past  inexperienced;  WAnsu'ga  quotative) 

l a  laMtga'tatclas  he  threw  it  in  with  a  stick  (gata  to  throw;  -tell 
inside;  -s  participle) 

Ia  V  lcidd'£wan  they  struck  at  him  with  a  stick  (Masset)  ( Ia  him 
V  they  [with  £w  §  20.1];  -an  past  inexperienced) 
la  V  MqlatLigan  he  took  it  into  the  canoe  with  a  stick  (ki[t] 
with  stick;  q!at  stem;  -if  into  canoe;  -gan  past  inexperienced 
la  Lua'-i  kitgidd'lAsi  he  pushed  the  canoe  with  a  pole  41.3  (li 
canoe;  -a-i  the;  gi-  flat  object) 

kitq! d'idjilgwagagAn  put  out  (a  copper)  with  a  stick  87.24  (qld'i- 
round  thing  [§  15.18,  p.  232]) 
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14.  Ml-  or  Ml-  by  means  of  the  yoice,  for  which  word  this  is  the 

stem. 

gai  l a  gi  Tdlgada'n  .  .  .  those  shouted  out  to  him  (gai  those; 

gi  to;  gad  stem  [?];  -an  past  inexperienced) 
gia'g Altai  qa'dji  Mlgd' txa Lasi  the  house-pole  heads  shouted 
(gia'g Afiai  the  house-pole  [“standing  thing”!;  qa'dji  heads; 
gat  stem  [?];  -xa  [?];  La  [?];  -si  participle) 

Llua'i  id' ga  l a  ki'lgolgaiag  au  he  told  him  to  use  his  wedge 
33.13  ( Llua'i  the  wedge;  Id'ga his  [§  28.1];  golga  to  make;  -i  per¬ 
fect;  -gAn  past  inexperienced) 

Ia  l!  Mlqld'wan  they  told  him  to  sit  (q!d  to  sit;  w  =  u  to  continue 
in  one  place  [§  18.1];  -an  past  inexperienced) 

15.  kwa-  by  a  stream  of  water  pouring  out;  also  an  independent 

verb(?). 

tdaanua'i  gei  gdriLai  HoIa' n  Jcwalgl' stasgadaasan  we  will  let  the 
water  run  into  the  fire  ( tdaanua'i  the  fire;  gei  into;  gdunai 
the  water;  HoIa'ii  we;  Igl-  [§  15.25];  sta  to  move  from;  -sga 
into  fire;  da  to  cause;  -asan  future) 
tci'wai  Tcwagd' l !xa LdganagA n  the  current  flowed  out  quickly 
(tci'wai  the  current;  gd  stem;  -id.xa  toward;  -Lagan  first  or  at 
once  [§  21.3];  -gAn  past  inexperienced) 
tci'wai  kwaq.’d'mAlLlxasi  the  current  made  cracks  by  the  rapidity 
of  its  flowing  ( tci'wai  the  current;  qld'mAl  to  crack;  -i!xa 
toward;  -si  participle) 

gAnL  kwa'tdtdawas  water  flowed  down  (gAnL  fresh  water;  -s 
participle) 

gAUL  lcoa’tlA 'tmIa gasi  a  stream  flows  narrow  8.10  (Hath-  narrow) 

16.  klut-  with  the  lips,  a  nominal  stem. 

V  JdutLu' stAla  he  spits  water  upward  ( LustA  stem  [?];  -I a  upward) 
JdutLii' Lda  to  make  noise  with  lips  91.37 

qlaal  la  Jdutnd' nasi  he  wet  the  arrow-point  with  his  lips  (qlaal 
arrow-point;  nan  stem;  -asi  participle) 

17.  xaI-  by  means  of  fire  acting  from  without  (compare  xAi 

sunshine). 

V  XAltd' igweg Asga  it  will  fall  away  under  the  sunshine  (tai-  prone 
object  [§  15.3];  gwe  stem  [?];  gA  to  be  [?];  -sga  future) 

nAn  xAlLLa's  one  of  them  was  burned  up  (riAh  some  one;  l- 
[§  15.20];  La  stem  [?];  -s  participle) 

V  Idwa'iAgalAn  xA'lLgaias  his  elder  brothers  were  burned  off 
(Jdwai  elder  brother;  -ga  possessive  suffix;  -l An  plural;  l- 
animate  object  [§  15.20,  p.  232];  ga  to  be  [§  18.5];  -i  perfect; 
-s  participle) 
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XAiya's  lu  V  xA'lhlaLla' diaot! aIcjauas  when  the  sun  shone,  the 
heat  made  it  lengthen  out  (mi  to  shine;  -as  participle;  m 
when;  -V.aI  downward  [?];  -gAn  continuative;  -as  participle] 
XAlhd'-iluAsi  destroyed  by  fire  37.13 

XAlgA'rndaxide's  beginning  to  be  shriveled  up  by  fire  37.15  (IgAm- 
[§  15.24]) 

18.  f/o-  (Masset  £o)  by  means  of  fire  acting  within  the  bodi 

ITSELF. 

g!Al  IaoI  Jc.U'tdAla  q!ds  goxagodies  small  persons  with  black  skir 
held  burning  pitchwood  (q.Ul  skin;  IaoI  black;  Tc.Ut  short 
or  small;  -dAla  plural  suffix  for  adjectives  [§  39] ;  q!ds  pitch- 
wood;  -xa  inanimate  plural  [§  15.26];  go  to  be  somewhere;  -d\ 
determinate;  -es  participle) 

ge'istA  go l !d' inuldaanAS  flames  came  out  of  it  (gei  into;  stA 
from;  Lldmul  stem  [?];  da  causative;  -an  continuative) 

V  qd'li  gut  g ox a' p  lag  a  nasi  it  passed  quickly  down,  burning 
through  the  inside  of  him  (qd'li  inside;  gut  upon;  XAp  quickly 
£astem[?];  -gan  continuative;  -asi  participle) 

a'asin  goha'iluesi  at  once  they  were  destroyed  by  burning  (a'asih 
at  once;  lid'ilu  to  destroy;  -esi  participle);  see  also  37.8 

19.  xut-  or  xa-  by  the  wind  or  the  breath;  also  independent 

verb,  to  blow. 

V  xd'sLsgasi  it  blew  out  strongly  (-sga  seaward;  -si  participle) 
gAtn  igu  stA  xutskitgangd'nsga  no  breeze  will  blow  from  any¬ 
where  31.6  (gAm  negative;  Lgu  where;  stA  from;  skit  stem: 
-gan  negative  suffix  [§  25.3];  -gan  continuative ;  -sga  future) 

l a  xutskitda'si  he  blew  it  in  (ski[t\  stem;  tc!a  inward;  -si  par- 
.  ticiple) 

Ga'sqo  ya  o  xu,£aseaian  (they)  were  blown  straight  out  tc 
Ga'sqo  (Masset)  (Ga'sqo  name  of  island;  ya  straight  to  [post¬ 
position];  o  [  =  hao]  demonstrative;  xu  by  wind;  £as  stem;  £a 
to  go;  -ia  perfect;  -an  past  inexperienced) 

20.  gAl-  (Masset  £Al)  by  leading,  pulling,  or  towing. 

glwa'iga  l a  ga  g Alga' is  nasi  something  pulled  him  to  the  fishing- 
ground  29.23  (giwa'i  the  fishing-ground;  ga  to;  ga  something; 
gdi-  floating  [?];  sl  stem;  -si  participle) 
gwa'iai  gado'  IaIu  gAlga'lgAldaasi  he  pulled  him  around  the  island 
29.21  (gwai  island;  ai  the;  gado'  around;  gd-  [§15.17];  IgA l  t< 
move  about  [stem];  da  to  cause;  -asi  participle) 

Ia  ga  gA'ltlaLaiagAn  something  drew  it  away  (ga  something;  t!a 
[§  15.4];  xa  to  separate  part  from  whole;  -i  perfect;  -agAn  pas: 
inexperienced) 
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Ia  l!  gA'lqatdas  they  led  her  in  ( qa  to  go  [sing.];  -tda  inside;  -s 
participle)  49.18 

21.  qen-  by  looking.  It  is  the  stem  of  the  verb  to  look. 

gATri  id  qease'lgan  don’t  tickle  us  by  looking  at  us  (gAm  not;  id. 

us;  set  to  tickle  [stem];  -gan  negative  suffix  [§  25.3]) 
tc!lfgoya-i  la  qea'qla'-ida'ldi  qa'odi  after  he  had  looked  at  the  ris¬ 
ing  sun  B  29.9  (qla'-i-  rounded  objects  [§  15.18];  dal  to  move; 
di  [§  20];  qa'odi  after) 

22.  q!eit~  with  a  knife.  It  is  the  stem  of  the  verb  to  cut. 

I  xah  Id'ga  qleida'gAS  its  bow  was  carved  (xaTl  bow  or  face;  Id'ga 
its;  qleida  to  be  carved  [stem]  [?];  gA  to  be[§  18.5] ;  -s  participle) 

V  dAl  la' gal  a  qleitginga'was  they  cut  his  belly  open  (dAl  belly; 
Id'ga  his ;  Ia  they  [with  -gaw  §  20. 1] ;  gin  stem  [  ?] ;  -as  participle) 

V  qa'dji  la  qle'iLLgawan  WAnsu'ga  they  cut,  his  head  off  and  put 
it  into  the  canoe,  they  say  ( qa'dji  head;  la  they  [with  -gaw] ; 
q!ei[t\  with  a  knife;  l  to  remove  part  from  whole;  -l  into  canoe; 
-an  past  inexperienced;  WAnsu'ga  quotative) 

la  la  qle'itxidan  ...  he  started  cutting  it  up,  they  say  (qleit 
to  cut  up  [stem];  -xid  inchoative;  -an  past  inexperienced) 

V  a'oga  Ia  gi  q! eitLai' yag An  his  mother  cut  off  for  him  7.2 

V  qleitqld'-ihxidia'-i  lu  when  he  began  to  cut  off  (the  round  thing) 
12.14 

23.  q!o-  by  means  of  the  teeth. 

I  a  ga  qloddAsis  something  held  him  tight  in  its  mouth  ( ga  some¬ 
thing;  l-  shape  [§  15.20];  dAS  stem  [?];  -is  participle) 
xd'gai  hao  qle'nAn  qlogand’ ncjAni  the  dog  was  playing  with  [a 
stick]  ( xd'gai  the  dog;  hao  that;  qle'nAn  in  company  with;  ga 
shape  [§  15.17];  nan  to  play  [stem];  -agAn  [§  23.2];  -l  [§  25.6]) 
xd' gu  q!ok!v! gatxiasi  they  had  halibut  in  their  mouths  ( xd'gu 
halibut;  klu  short  obj.  [§15.15];  gat  stem;  xi  [?];  -asi  participle) 
ku'ngia  qloqle' Lai  the  piece  of  whale  bitten  off  (Masset)  (Jam 
whale;  gia  piece  of;  q!e  shape  [§  15.18];  l  to  remove;  ai  the) 
xd  V  qloldotu'lgaga'wan  WAnsu'ga  they  say  the  dogs  killed  them 
with  their  teeth  81.42  1 

24.  xa-  by  grasping  with  the  hands. 

au'n  gi  Ia  xagahlxagi'lgAnasi  he  brought  it  to  his  mother  ( au 
mother;  ~[u]n  his  own  [§  28.3];  gi  to;  ga  stem  [?];  -Llxa  to¬ 
ward;  -gil  shoreward;  -gun  continuative ;  -asi  participle) 
Tciu'gaidjao  xd'ginas  sledge-hammers  held  in  their  hands  (Icin' - 
gaidjao  sledge-hammers  [gaidjao  perhaps  =  q!ai-dju  roundish]; 
gin  stem  [?];  -as  participle) 

'[Compare  §  15.20,  p.  234.  Perhaps  all  these  forms  belong  to  the  classifier  xa. — Ed.] 
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A  xagudja' nasi  he  threw  them  around  ( gudjan  analysis  uncertain; 
-asi  participle) 

Ia  gi  Ia  xd'sLtdas  he  handed  in  to  him  55.7  ( sl  stem;  tc!  into) 

25.  ocAfl-  with  the  face.  This  is  the  stem  of  the  word  for  face, 

and  it  is  rather  doubtful  whether  it  belongs  properly  in  this 
class,  although  similar  to  the  others  in  form. 

lldd'gui  V  djd'ga  l a  stA  xAulgu'ldas  his  wife  turned  her  face  away 
from  him  toward  the  door  ( [Odd  outside;  gui  toward;  dja 
wife;  -ga  possessive;  stA  from;  Igul  stem  to  turn  about;  da 
to  cause;  -s  participle) 

l a  stA  l a  xAnga! og Anas  she  turned  around  from  him  ( stA  from;  gao 
stem;  -gAn  continuative;  -as  participle) 
gAm,  Id' ga  xa' ngingafiAS  she  did  not  look  in  the  face  as  though 
anything  had  happened  ( gAm  not;  -ga  possessive;  gin  stem 
[perhaps  properly  gin  to  look];  -gAn  negative;  -as  participle) 

26.  L-  by  any  kind  of  contact,  but  more  particularly  contact 

with  the  hands.  It  is  the  stem  of  the  verb  to  touch. 

Lla  gu  la  xda'las  he  laid  his  hands  on  them  ( l!gl  them;  gu  at  or 
there;  dal  stem;  -as  participle) 
dl  la  lsl  let  me  go  (dl  me;  la  imperative  particle;  sl  stem) 
guda'n  la  Lnand'nasi  he  rubbed  the  medicine  on  himself  (gun 
upon;  -an  himself;  nan  stem  to  rub;  -an  continuative;  -asi 
participle) 

Ia  Lxe'gilai  lu  when  she  made  a  noise  at  the  door  (by  touch¬ 
ing  it)  ( xegil  [or  xegil]  stem  to  make  a  noise;  -ai  demonstra¬ 
tive  or  article  turning  clause  into  a  noun;  lu  when) 

27.  Lit-  by  canoe.  It  is' also  the  word  for  canoe. 

XAlda'ndjidai  Leil  silgid'n  Luqa'idesi  the  five  slaves  started  back 

by  canoe  ( XAlda'n  [or  xa 'Id  a  ft]  slave;  -djid  plural  of  human 
beings  [§29.2];  -ai  demonstrative;  Leil  five;  silgia'n  back  [ad¬ 
verb];  qd  to  go;  -id  inchoative;  -esi  participle) 
nAn  gA'nstA  Ia  Luqd'  l!xus  he  came  to  one  by  canoe  (nAn  one  [indefi¬ 
nite  person];  gA'nstA  to  [probably  compound  post-position  oi 
gAn  for  and  stA  from];  qd  to  go;  -l!xu  toward;  -s  participle) 
l a  dA'nat  l a  Luqa! itxitgiangai  lu  when  he  started  to  go  home 
with  him  (ddfiat  in  company  with;  qd  to  go;  -it  inchoative; 
-xit  seems  to  be  inchoative  used  again,  -it  with  qd  having 
become  so  common  as  to  have  become  stereotyped;  -giafi  ['6 
gai  demonstrative;  lu  when) ;  see  also  7.9 

28.  xi-  with  the  arms  (from  xi  arm,  wing). 

Ia  xisLglla'i  lu  when  he  waved  his  arms  toward  the  town  (& 
stem;  gil  shore waul;  -ai  demonstrative;  lu  when) 
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29.  sqot -  with  the  arms.  It  is  also  the  word  for  armpit. 
la  sqotxagid'  hagani  he  had  under  arms  69.13 

Ia  gi  sqo'tgddagAn  (he)  took  him  by  the  arm  65.12 
Ia  spotskida' hah  wansu' ga  it  is  said  he  clapped  with  the  hands 
29.22 

l!  sqotxe'gans  they  beat  drums  89.41 

30.  kill-  BY  TYING. 

kiuqla-igadanasi  fastened  stones  by  tying  (to  it)  71.6  ( q!d-i - 
rounded  object  [§  15.18]) 

kiutdisxidwaqani  (it)  was  tied  (to  the  doorway)  67.1  (td.is-  cubic 
object  [§  15.2]) 

§  15.  Second  Group:  Classifying  Nominal  Prefixes1 

Following  is  a  list  of  the  more  important  of  these,  with  examples: 

1.  tel -  classifies  such  objects  as  full  sacks  and  bags,  pillows,  etc. 

la’ gi  la  la  tci'sisga'ias  she  brought  the  full  sack  out  to  him  (gi  to; 
la  it  [sack];  la  she;  tci-  classifier;  sl  stem;  -sga  seaward;  -i 
perfect;  -s  participle) 

ga  kle'dji  tciqleda'  some  people  with  big  bellies  (ga  some  [people]; 
kle'dji  bellies;  qleda'  big) 

la  gi  g a' ndjilgagigai  l a  kiutcisgide' si  he  tied  a  dancing  blanket  to 
him  (gi  to;  gAndjilgagi  dancing  blanket;  gai  demonstrative; 
kiu-  tying;  sgid  stem;  -esi  participle) 

2.  tclts-  cubic  objects,  such  as  boxes. 

la'ia  l!  tclisxida's  they  picked  up  a  whole  box  of  cranberries 
(la'ia  cranberries;  xid  to  pick  up;  -as  participle) 
qayu'da  tdisLe'U  five  boxes  of  berries  and  grease  ( qayu'da  boxes 
containing  a  mixture  of  grease  and  berries;  ze'il  five) 
nidja'nu  at  sgd'na  wa'ga  sga'godai  tcli'sgodigangi'ni  masks  and 
whistles  were  always  in  the  secret-society  box  ( nidjd'n  to  imi¬ 
tate;  -u  noun-forming  suffix  [§26.1];  at  with ;  sgd'na  supernatural 
objects,  and  thus  secret-society  whistles;  wa  that;  ga  in;  sga- 
sacred;  goda  box;  oithe;  <70  stem  to  lie ;  -di  determinate  suf¬ 
fix;  -gan  continuative  [?];  -gin  usitative;  -i  perfect) 

Ia  tcli'sLsgas  he  brought  out  a  box  55.23 

3.  tai-  applied  generally  to  objects  lying  on  or  close  to  the  ground, 

but  also  to  clubs,  etc.,  grasped  in  the  hand. 

l!  taisLLgd'gAS  they  all  went  to  bed  (sl  stem;  -Lga  all;  -gA 
auxiliary  to  be;  -s  participle);  see  also  67.15 
gu'gus  tlagane'  ta'igodies  lo!  a  house  (shape)  lay  there  (gu'gus 
what!  tlagane'  behold!  go  stem  to  lie;  -di  determinate  suf¬ 
fix;  -es  participle);  see  also  65.28 
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gia'sgalA n  taistd'nsinxa  eight  storehouses  (gia'sgaUfb  storehouses; 
sta'nsinxa  eight) 

nAn  qataida'las  one  (wave)  came  moving  toward  him  (uau  one, 
a;  qa  [ ?];  dal  to  move;  -as  participle) 
ul'uI  sm'nagi  l a  td'igin  he  held  a  club  on  the  left  side  ( ul'uI  club; 
SLd'na  left;  gi  at,  in;  gin  stem  [?]) 

4.  tla-  flexible  objects  represented  as  crossing  or  coiled. 

tcd'lga  l a  la  tlalgu'ls  he  put  a  ground  squirrel  about  her  as  a 
blanket  (tcd'lga  ground  squirrel;  Igul  to  go  around  [stem];  -s 
participle) 

gitgA'  n  Ia  la  Ltlalgiildayan  WAnsu'ga  she  had  put  it  on  her  son  as 
a  blanket,  they  say  (git  son;  -cjau  her  own;  l-  with  hands; 
Igul  to  go  around;  da  to  cause;  -y  perfect;  -an  past  inexpe¬ 
rienced;  WAnsu'ga  quotative) 

5.  tlao-  objects  shaped  like  spoons  and  feathers  (tlagu'n  feather) 

agA'n  Ia  tla'oageildas  he  puts  himself  (into  the  water)  as  an 
evergreen  needle  (shape  indicated)  (agA  n  himself;  a  stem  [?], 
-geil  to  become  [§18.10];  -da  to  cause  [§18.2];  -s  participle) 
la'ga  Ia  sqastla' OLasi  he  bit  off  his  tongue  (-^possessive;  sqas[l]; 
lo,  stem;  -si  participle) 

gut  l a  la  ddtla'onana'nas  he  rubbed  it  (his  tongue)  on  it  (gut  upon; 

da-  outward  motion;  nanan  stem;  -as  participle) 

SLa'gwal  Huoqu'na  a  big  spoon  (sLa'gwal  spoon;  qo'na  big) 
ga-it!a'ogindd'la$  feathers  floating  about  41.4,  6  (ga-i  floating) 

Ia  tla'ostas  he  took  out  a  feather  55.25 

Ia  d,A fit! a' osdaiyasi —  man  he  pulled  out  the  feather  55.26,  31 
(dAii-  by  pulling) 
tla'odju  it  is  a  feather  55.26 

Skid' mskun-t!a' odjuyins  hawk  with  feather  sticking  out  of  water 
41.31  (skia'mskun  hawk;  dju  to  be;  -gin  afloat) 

6.  t! Am-  certain  slender  objects. 

t! A'mdjiwasi  it  was  slender  (djiw  =  dju  sort,  kind  [§  39];  -asi  parti¬ 
ciple) 

wa'gaV.A'rngitdiasi  it  became  smaller  there  (wa  demonstrative; 

-ga  at;  git  stem  [?];  -di determinate  suffix;  -si  participle) 
lu  tA'mdju  a  narrow  canoe  7.7 

Icoa' t! a' mdagasi  flowing  narrow  8.10  (koa-  by  a  current) 
VtAmxie'nLlxa'si  he  came  to  a  narrow  one  73.38 

7.  sta-  ring-shaped  objects,  like  finger-rings,  bracelets,  barrel-hoops. 

Inaga'i  gu'tga  staLe'ilasi  a  village  of  five  curving  rows  (lna=luna 
town;  gai  demonstrative;  gut  together;  -ga  in,  at;  Leil  five; 
-asi  participle) 

V  dastd' sgidasi  he  pushed  a  curved  (bow)  against  it  79.7 
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staga'otdayasi  they  came  in  and  sat  down-  in  circular  lines  ( gao 
stem;  -tc!a  motion  into;  -y  perfect;  -si  participle) 
qwe'stAl  gatsta' sgit! A'lgAns  a  rainbow  moved  up  and  down  (qwe 
stAl  rainbow;  gat-  with  rapidity;  sgi=sgit  stem;  -t! a!  mo¬ 
tion  down  from  above;  -gAn=-gAh  continuative ;  -s  participle) 
ga  stagi'dAUAS  something  ring-shaped  9.1 

8.  skla-  small  cylindrical,  and  occasionally  square  objects. 

gi'naskla'dAla  some  cylindrical  objects  (stones)  (gl'na  thing;  dAla 
plural  with  adjectives  [§  39]) 

sqodA'n  ge'istA  qe'gu  sklasda'yas  he  had  pulled  a  basket  out  from 
under  his  armpit  ( sqoda  armpit;  -An  his  own  [§  28.3];  geimio’, 
stA  from;  qe'gu  basket;  sda  =  sta  stem;  -y  perfect;  -s  participle) 
si'wai  WAdA'nat  gu'tgui  Ia  dasklaxuna' nasi  he  was  rolling  the  lake 
together  with  it  (siw=su  lake;  ai  demonstrative ;  wa  it;  cIa' hat 
together  with ;  gut  toward;  gui  toward  [with  motion] ;  da-  mo¬ 
tion  outward;  xun  stem  [?];  -an  continuative;  -asi  participle) 
nAn  skla'idjuwagas  the  one  that  had  a  knot-hole  (shape)  in  it 
( riAn  the  one;  dju  it  is  of  that  sort;  -ga  to  be;  -s  participle) 
Igudja'-i  la  ga  sklaxunA'ndalasi  mats  rolled  toward  him  89.11 

9.  ska-  round  objects,  like  marbles,  berries,  eggs,  and  potatoes. 

asi  djixi'  skadAlda'nsi  the  waterdrops  falling  from  this  were  round 
(asi  this;  djixi'  [?];  d/d=djda  plural  with  adjectives;  dan 
stem;  -si  participle) 

Ia  la  gaska'xidas  he  picked  it  (cranberry)  up  with  it  (spoon)  (ga- 
[?];  xid  stem;  -as  participle) 

10.  sga -  (Masset  s£a~)  strings,  ropes,  hairs,  etc. 

da' gil  sgalu'nal  three  strings  (dd'gil  strings;  lu'nal  three) 
wa'LuxAn  ga  gAlsga'stala'yan  WAnsu'ga  something  pulled  all  of 
them  up  (wa  it;  lu  when;  xau  just  so;  ga  something  indefi¬ 
nite;  (JaI-  by  pulling;  stostem;  -la  sufRx  meaning  up;  -(/per¬ 
fect;  -an  past  inexperienced;  WAnsu'ga  quotative) 
edl  sed'sgu  all  night,  night  being  spoken  of  metaphorically  (Mas- 
set)  (£dl  night;  sgu  it  is  all  [?]) 

11.  sq!a-  long  objects,  like  sticks  and  paddles. 

sqlagild'nas  extending  out  in  lines  (from  the  island)  (gil  seaward 
[?];  -an  continuative;  -as  participle) 
d'laisqlaLa'al  ten  paddles  (dl  paddle;  ai  demonstrative;  La'al  ten) 
Iqea'maqd'dji  sqlasti' n  two  kelp-lieads  53.24  (Iqea'ma  kelp;  gd'dji 
heads;  stin  two) 

sqlaxiu' sgagai  sq!astAr7isinsga'si  four  lines  of  people  danced 
toward  the  beach  (xiu  stem;  -sga  toward  beach;  gai  the; 
stA'nsin  four;  -sga  toward  beach;  -si  participle) 
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Ia  dA nsqlasdA ga'-i  Lu'hao  when  he  pulled  (it)  out  77.43  {dAn-  by 

pulling) 

dasq!d' sgidAn  push  on  the  long  one  55.18  {da-  by  pushing) 
sqd'baga-i  sqlaxa' aI  ten  deadfalls  61.3 
sgd'na  Iga'na  sqlasti'n  two  dorsal  fins  89.3 

Tci'tawe  sqlastA'n  two  spears  (Masset)  (ki'tao  spear;  e=ai  demon¬ 
strative;  stAn  two  [Masset  dialect]) 

See  also 

sqld'fio  pole  41.1 
sqlagawa'-i  stringers  89.12 

12.  sL!-  indicates  the  shape  assumed  by  objects  lying  in  a  heap,  such 

as  driftwood,  pieces  of  dry  halibut,  a  cord  of  wood. 

tdd'anuai  SLlgd'wasi  the  fire  lay  there  ( tcdanu  fire;  ai  demonstra¬ 
tive;  gd'w  =  gao  or  go  to  he;  -si  participle) 

13.  <jl-  materials  such  as  blankets,  shawls,  tablecloths,  mats,  thin 

sails.  It  is  sometimes  used  for  canoes,  instead  of  ga-. 

rriAt  qd'li  l a  gigaLlxa'sgas  he  brought  the  insides  of  a  mountain- 
goat  {m,At  mountain-sheep;  qd'li  insides;  ga  stem;  -h!xa  toward; 
-sga  seaward;  -s  participle) 

ga'ilgan  la  SLlgista'yas  he  pulled  out  a  blood-clot  with  his  finger¬ 
nails  {ga'ilgan  blood-clot  [from  gai  blood];  sl!  with  fingers; 
sta  stem;  -y  perfect;  -as  participle) 
qwe'gAl  gia'at  gisti'n  two  sky  blankets  {qwe’gAl  sky;  gia'at  blan¬ 
kets;  stin  two) 

Igus  glLe'il  five  mats  55.12 

Ia  dAngi'stalia'-i  lu  when  she  pulled  up  (her  dress)  31.19 
Ia  dAngx’ djiiAxagA’ UAsi  he  pulled  out  the  canoe  29.28  {dAn-  by 
•pulling;  dji  stem;  -dya  towards) 
la  Icitgl'sLgd'nsga  he  will  push  (the  canoe)  41.30  (kit-  with 
pole;  -sl  stem;  -sga  future) 

14.  gu-  fiat  but  broad  and  thick  objects. 

Ski'na  qdsga  l a  la  qlogusgidan  ...  he  emptied  all  from  his' 
mouth  at  the  head  of  Skeena,  they  say  (making  a  lake)  {Ski'na 
Skeena;  qds  contraction  of  qa'dji  head;  -ga  at;  q!o-  with 
teeth  [§14.23] ;  skid  stem;  -a a  past  inexperienced) 

Qi'ngi  land! ga  xe'tgu  and'  qdiL  gudja' ogidAS  it  must  have  been  in 
front  of  Qi'ngi’ s  town  that  a  reef  came  up  {Qi'ngi  [name];  land' 
town;  -ga  possessive;  xet  down  in  front  of;  gu  there;  and'  it 
must  have  been;  qdL  reef;  djao  =  dju  it  was  of  that  sort;  gid 
stem;  -as  participle) 

l  gulasga'n  WAnsu'ga  he  went  off  in  the  shape  of  a  flounder,  they 
say  {la  stem;  -sga  toward  the  sea;  -an  past  inexperienced) 
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xd'gu  la  dAfiguga' Llxa'si  he  pulled  the  halibut  out  on  the  surface 
(; xd'gu  halibut;  dAfi-  by  pulling  [§14.4];  ga  stem;  -L.'xa  to¬ 
ward;  -si  participle) 

Ia  dAhgulgAlda'asi  he  pulled  (a  cloud)  around  it  41.40 
Ia  dAhgu' s  La  Leilas  he  pulled  but  five  (boxes)  in  succession  55.24 

15.  k!u-  short  objects.  Posts,  nails,  and  some  short  loops  are  so 

denominated. 

stA  Ia  k!u' gw  etc  Iasi  he  (a  short  bird)  came  in  from  it  (stA  from; 

gwe  stem;  -tc !a  motion  into;  -si  participle) 

Ia  dAnklv! stAsgoa! nanagani  he  pulled  (the  spear)  out  for  good 
69.9  (dAn-  by  pulling;  stA  stem;  -sgoan  for  good) 
la  l'  golgaklusLai'  yanwAnsu'  ga  it  is  said  he  made  (gambling  sticks) 
53.1 ' 

gl'riA  Jdu'ginAsi  something  he  held  in  hand  73.40 

15a.  Id.  At-  small  objects. 

klu'da  IdA'tdjiLlxaga'-i  a  small  beak  came  out  53.28  (-iJ.xa 
towards) 

ge'igao  JclA'tdju  a  small  basket  (ge'igao  basket;  k'.At-  classifier;  dju 
it  was  of  that  sort) 

16.  xAt-  small  objects.  Used  like  the  above. 

ga  XA'tdju  some  small  (olachen)  (ga  some;  dju  they  were  of  that 
sort) 

nAii  Igal  XA'tdju  a  small  dark  person  (uau  a;  Igal  dark  or  black; 
dju  it  was  of  that  sort) 

s£an  XA'tdju  a  small  killer-whale  (Masset)  (s£an  killer-whale;  dju 
it  was  of  that  sort) 

17.  ga-  (Masset  £a-)  flat  objects,  such  as  boards,  doors,  pictures, 

looking-glasses,  dishes,  lakes,  canoes. 

Inaga'i  gaLa'lldAiya' gani  there  were  five  towns  ( Ina  =  lana  town; 
gai  the;  La'll  five;  -cLt  causative;  -ya  perfect;  -gan  past  inex¬ 
perienced;  -l  perfect) 

gladaxui'  agA'n  la  gasLsga'yas  he  turned  himself  in  his  canoe 
(indicated  by  its  shape)  toward  the  mainland  (qlada  toward  sea 
[mainland  being  considered  outward];  xui  toward;  agA'n  him¬ 
self  [§  28.3];  sl  stem;  -sga  seaward;  -ya  perfect;  -s  participle) 
la'ya  la  gagaLlxa'sgas  he  brought  out  a  dish  of  cranberries  ( Id'ya 
cranberries;  ga  stem;  -Llxa  toward;  -sga  toward  open  place) 
gu'gus  tlagane'  ga'godies  lo!  a  level  (pond)  lay  there  (gu'gus  what! 

tlagane'  behold!  go  stem  to  lie;  -di  determinate  suffix  [§20.<  ]) 
lu  gasgod'nsln  one  canoe  10.9 
sga'ola-i  gaLe'il  five  clam-shells  55.11 

Id'na  £as£oa'nsin  one  town  (Masset)  (Id'na  town;  s-oansm  one) 
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18.  q!ai -  (Masset  q!e~)  roundish  objects,  such  as  rolls  of  dry- 

goods,  lumps  of  bacon,  and  pieces  of  whale-meat. 

qa'La  qla'igodies  a  roundish  reef  ( qd'm  reef;  go  stem  to  lie;  -di 
determinate  suffix  [§  20.7];  -es  participle);  see  also  77.45 
gl'gawai  Ia  dAnqla'iustasi  he  pulled  out  the  fish-trap  (gl'gaw  = 
gl'gao  fish-trap ;  aithe;  dAfi-  by  pulling;  usta  stem  [ ?] ;  -si  par¬ 
ticiple) 

stA  sl'nAhla  qla'isLasi  he  snuffed  from  the  (round  basket)  (stA 
from;  sl'nAn  snuffing;  system;  -asi  participle) 
ge'istA  Ia  gi  Ia  l!  qld'istas  they  gave  him  a  round  thing  out  of  it 
(gei  into;  stA  from;  gi  to;  sta  stem;  -s  participle) 
kitqld' idjilgwagagan  (they)  put  down  (a  copper  plate)  87.24  (kit- 
with  a  point) 

la  qea'qla'-ida'ldi  qa'odi  after  he  had  looked  at  (the  sun)  for  a 
while  29.9  ( qea -  by  looking;  dal  motion;  -di  [§  20.7];  qa'odi 
after) 

l!  q!a' -isLgiasi  they  put  down  (the  drum)  14.3 
V  qa'dji  ga  qloqld'-isgidagAn  by  biting  it  jammed  his  head  91.11 
(qds  head;  q!o-  by  biting;  sgid  contact) 

We  find  also 

l!  q!d' -isLLlxatclai' yagAni  they  brought  (the  canoe)  in  to  him 
101.4  ( sl -  stem;  -L.rxa  towards;  -tc!  into) 

Ia  l!  qla-isLsgai' yagAn  they  took  him  (porcupine)  out  to  sea 
45.10  (sl-  stem;  -sga  out  to  sea);  the  same  for  knife  87.7 
Ia  l!  q!a-isLlai' yagAn  they  took  him  (beaver)  up  47.1  (- 1  up) 
q!a'-idjuL!xadies  (foam)  coming  piled  up  95.10  (-Llxa  towards) 
qon  qlestd' nsafian  four  moons  (  =  four  months)  (Masset)  (qon 
moon;  std'nsan  four;  -an  past  inexperienced) . 

19.  q!Ol-  the  shape  assumed  by  long  flexible  objects,  such  as  hairs 

or  strings,  when  they  are  tangled  together;  also  bushes  with 
many  stems. 

a' LgAn  q!an  djldja'i  wa' gut  q! olxa'was  here  was  a  hemlock  with 
a  clump  of  branches  sticking  out  all  over  it  (a' LgAn  here;  q!an 
hemlock;  djldja'i  the  branches;  wa  it;  gut  upon;  xaw  =  xao 
stem;  -as  participle) 

k'.A'ldA  q! digue' la  clump  of  branches;  fall  down  !  (klA'ldA  clump 
of  branches;  gue  stem;  la  imperative) 
ki'nxAn  ga  l a  daq! o' Iskidesi  he  shoved  in  a  bunch  of  moss  to  stop 
up  the  hole  ( ki'nxAn  moss;  ga  in;  da-  by  pushing;  skid  stem) 
sin  qloldju'gan  a  bunch  of  gambling-stick  wood  55.2 

20.  X-  animate  things,  such  as  human  beings,  animals,  fish,  insects. 

I  Lxienda'las  he  was  running  along  ( xien  probably  means  quickly) 
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la  l!a  slla'iga  Lgodia'si  he,  however,  was  lying  down  in  the 
baby’s  place  (indicated  by  shape)  (l!a  however;  slla'i  the 
place;  ga  in;  go  to  lie;  -di  determinate;  -asi  participle) 
la'xodada  idjiLlxas  a  grebe  came  out  of  the  water  ( la'xodada 
grebe;  dji  stem;  -L!xa  toward;  -s  participle) 

U'gui  agA'n  Ia  Lsxgia'las  he  (a  fish)  turned  himself  toward  him 
(gui  toward  [with  motion];  agA'n  himself;  sl  stem;  -gial 
toward  shut-in  place;  -as  participle) 

Ia  g!a-itL'sLas  he  cut  up  (a  whale)  51.7  ( q!a-it -  by  cutting) 

Ia  dAULstai' yagani  he  pulled  out  (a  bear)  95.14  (d,in-  by  pulling; 
sta  to  move  away) 

Ia  L'sLtclas  he  brought  in  (a  bird)  27.31  (-tc!  into) 

Ia  la  l  Una' gas  he  put  a  living  one  down  13.1 
L'xida  to  take  (a  child)  27.17 
i!  sgugeils  found  a  whole  one  49.11 

21.  i-  or  La-  the  shape  assumed  by  a  number  of  clams  or  fish 

with  a  stick  run  through  them  to  hold  them  together,  and  also 
■  by  a  canoe  with  many  persons  standing  up  in  it. 

ya'gulsi  l a  glxa'n  Ludjuda'asi  he  placed  them  standing  in  line 
in  the  middle  of  the  canoe  ( ya'gu=ya'ku  middle;  l  euphonic; 
-si  participle;  glxa'n  standing;  dju  it  was  of  that  sort;  -da 
causative  [§18.2];  -asi  participle) 
ku'ngado  Lda'lnlxas  (a  canoe  full  of  men)  is  coming  around  the 
point  (kun  point;  gado  around;  dal  to  go  [pi.];  -iJxa  toward; 
-s  participle) 

22.  L!-  thin  objects,  such  as  thin  boards,  berry-cakes,  pies  and  pie- 

plates,  flat  cans  of  beef. 

gu'tgi  l a  l a  ddL  Isklda'si  he  flattened  it  together  ( gut  together;  gi 
to;  da-  by  pushing;  skid  stem;  -asi  participle) 
ga  tl'djai  L.’gdsga'  certain  flat  rocks  lying  out  from  (the  woods) 
(ga  certain;  tldj  =  tls  rocks;  ai  the;  go  to  lie;  -sgd  seaward) 
L'.Le'il  five  (plugs  of  tobacco)  (Le'il  five) 

yA'mdji  LldjiwogAngd  go  to  the  flint  which  sticks  out  thin!  (yA'mdji 
flint;  djiwo  =dju  it  is  of  that  sort;  gAn=gAn  continuative;  -gd 
to  be  [§18.5]) 

23.  Iga-  branching  objects,  such  as  bushes  with  numerous  branches 

from  one  stem,  combs,  several  hooks  on  one  line,  clothing  with 
a  coarse  weave,  the  vertebral  column,  and  even  a  person  who 
is  very  thin. 

l!  Ld'dji  la  gllga' ims  he  broke  off  the  ends  of  some  cedar-limbs 
(l!  some;  Ld'dji  limbs;  gl-  [?];  l  stem  to  touch) 
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Ia  Igai'ngaums  lie  put  up  (a  stone  wall)  (i'ngaw  perhaps  contains 
go  to  lie;  -us  participle) 

Ia  cIaiiI gd' stagwa' gasi  lie  pulled  out  (a  hemlock  branch)  10.6 
ia' ole  lgalunul£d'wan  there  were  three  hooks  (Masset)  (ta'ol  hooks; 
e  the;  lunul  three;  £aw  =  £o  to  lie;  -an  past  inexperienced) 

24.  Iff  Am-  large  roundish  or  cubic  objects. 

sl'sa  IgA'mqeda  l!  IgA'mgatxi  they  had  large  round  rattles  in 
their  hands  ( sl'sa  rattle;  qeda  large;  gatxi  stem  [?]) 
xallgA 'mdaxide's  (skin)  shriveled  up  in  fire  37.15  ( xal -  by  fire) 

25.  1<JT-  large  cylindrical  objects,  like  logs,  steam-boilers,  smoke¬ 

stacks,  rolls  of  bedding,  many  objects  flowing  in  a  stream, 
also  driftwood  sometimes,  and  large  fence-rails. 

wage'istA  Tcwalgi' stAsga' si  (olachen)  ran  out  of  it  in  a  stream 
toward  the  sea  (wa  it;  gei  into;  stA  from;  kwa-  in  a  stream 
stA  stem;  -sga  outward;  -si  participle) 

V.An  la  Igl'ginas  lie  was  carrying  a  hard,  dead  limb  (t.fAn  limb  oi 
knot  rotted  put  of  a  tree;  gin  stem;  -as  participle) 

Idi  xutlgldju'  l  Ixagias  there  cranberries  were  blown  out  (in  t 
cylindrical  body)  ( lai  cranberries;  xut-  by  the  wind  [§14.19] 
dju  stem;  -L.'xa  toward;  -gia  outward;  -s  participle) 

%' L'.ga  xo’dai  da  lgi' ataLgagasan  you  might  eat  our  hair-seal  (zl. 
our;  -ga  possessive;  xod=xot  hair-seal;  ai  the;  da  you;  a  [ ?] 
ta  stem  to  eat;  -Lga  all  [§20.2];  -ga  to  be;  -asafi  infallible  future 
l!  Igi'stAnsindai'yagAn  they  make  four  (grave-posts)  91.21 
( stAnsin  eight;  -da  to  make) 

Igidju'usgadia's  (glow  of  fire)  shines  toward  beach  39.6 
skl'le  l  w£e  Id  Igldju'diwan  put  a  tall  dance-hat  on  his  head 
.  (Masset)  {sMl  dance-hat;  e  the;  £  imperative  particle;  w  =  wc 
it  [hat];  £e  into;  Id  probably  =la  with  the  possessive  -£a  ms 
dju  stem;  -di  determinate  suffix;  -an  past  inexperienced) 

26.  xa-  many  inanimate  small  objects. 

.  .  .  xd' godigAni  they  (gills)  lie  97.26  ( go  to  lie;  -di  determinate 
-gAn  experienced;  -i  [p.253]) 

ta-u  xd'xlwas  halibut-hooks  were  hanging  67.19  (ta-u  hook;  xii 
to  hang;  -as  participial) 

27.  sLAp- 

gi'na  gd'lgal  sla' pdAla  some  slim,  blue  things  (gl'na  some;  gd'lgai 
blue;  dAla  plural  with  adjectives  of  shape) 

28.  tlAp- 

gl'na  sget  t! a' gdjuilxa  something  short  and  red  protruded  (glnc 
something;  sget  red;  dju  stem ;  -l!xcl  toward) 
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29.  Id  Am-  small  (cf.  no.  15a,  p.  231). 

lu  IdA'mdAla  small  canoes  ( lu  canoe;  cIaIcl  plural  with  adjectives) 
tla'gas  JdA'mdala  small  flakes  of  snow  3 1.28 

30.  gam- 

ga  qld'laga  ga'mgodies  a  large  open  space  in  the  woods  ( ga  some 
[indef.  pi.];  qld'laga  open  place  or  swamp;  go  to  lie;  -di  deter¬ 
minate;  -es  participle) 

31.  L! Ap¬ 
ia  l! Ajpdji'lAxadas  he  let  a  small  part  (of  the  surface  of  the  moon) 

be  seen  ( djilaxa  [?];  -da  causative;  -s  paiticiple) 

32.  sLam- 

qla'djai  V  xe'lA  ge'istA  sget  s Ld'mdjigolaf  ndalasi  the  gum  hung 
out  from  his  mouth  red  (qladj  =q!ds  gum;  ai  the;  xI'Ia  mouth; 
gei  into;  stA  from;  sget  red;  dji  probably  =dju  it  is  of  that  sort; 
gold'ndal  analysis  uncertain;  -asi  participle) 

33.  tc!i-  the  insides  of  such  objects  as  sea-eggs. 

34.  stla-  dumb-bell  shaped  objects,  such  as  the  liver  of  a  dog-fish. 

35.  skAp-  applied  to  such  an  object  as  the  curled  tail  of  a  dog. 

skA'pdala  crooked  wedges  33.13 

36.  skiet-  small  and  very  slender  objects,  such  as  certain  small, 

slender  teapots. 

Third  Group:  Principal  Predicative  Terms  (§§  16-21) 

§  16.  Characterization  of  Predicative  Terms 

Most  elements  of  this  group  must  be  considered  as  independent 
verbs.  It  has  been  pointed  out  before  that  they  may  also  enter  into 
combinations.  Among  some  of  them  this  tendency  is  strongly  devel¬ 
oped.  Here  belong  the  verbs  forming  terms  of  the  first  group  (see 
§14).  A  number  of  others  are  so  intimately  related  with  other  ideas 
in  their  significance  that  they  occur  only  rarely  alone,  if  at  all,  and 
appear,  therefore,  in  part  rather  as  auxiliary  verbs,  or  even  as  affixes. 

§17.  Stems  in  Initial  Position 

Some  of  these  stems  take  initial  positions. 

1.  gai-  (Masset  gi-)  refers  to  any  object  floating  upon  the  water, 
gai  being  the  stem  of  the  verb  to  float. 

Na-giu'  ga  Ia  gd'isLgeilgigAS  he  stopped  at  Ilouse-fishing-ground 
(floating  there  upon  the  water)  29.8  (Na  house;  giu  fishing- 
ground;  ga  in;  sl  stem;  -gil  to  come  to  be  [§18.10];  gl  com¬ 
pletion  of  action;  gA  to  be;  -s  participle) 
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gAin  V  land'ga  da'osqual  ga'ishga' ogAnganga  driftwood  never 
floated  ashore  in  his  town  ( gAm  not;  land  town;  -ga  possessive; 
da'osqual  driftwood;  sl  stem;  gao  [?];  -gAfi  negation;  -gan 
continuative ;  -ga  to  be) 

V  xe'tgu  V  gd'isLgils  it  floated  ashore  in  front  of  him  ( xet  down  in 
front  of;  gu  there;  sl  stem;  -gil  shoreward;  -s  participle) 

V  ga' ingwahAS  it  was  floating  about  (gd  =  gd.i-  floating;  -in  on  sea: 
-gwah  about;  -as  participle) 

[This  stem  might  be  considered  as  an  instrumental,  like 
those  discussed  in  §  14.  It  takes  the  same  position  before 
classifiers  as  other  instrumentals  do:  ga'-itlaoga'ogadie's  a 
feather  floated  ashore  37.24  (t!ao-  feather-shaped  object). — Ed/ 

2.  g An -  applied  when  a  number  of  people  are  doing  a  thing  en  mass/* 

l a  stA  l!  gA'ndaxitdjilasi  they  all  started  away  from  her  ( stA  from 
da=dal  to  go  [pi.];  -xit  inchoative  [§18.6];  -djil  truly) 
l a  stA  l!  g a' nlgalAnas  they  went  home  from  him  (stA  from;  lga\ 
to  go  indirectly;  -An  continuative;  -as  participle) 
la  g/nstA  gAnda'lL txagilsi  they  came  to  him  together  ( ga'nstA  tc 
[=gAn  for  and  stA  from  =  coming  for  a  purpose];  dal  to  gc 
[pi.];  -l !xa  toward;  -gil  landward;  -si  participle) 

Igu'nul  gAndax'i'dAn  three  came  along  107.20 
l’  gAnd'lgo  qa'odihao  after  they  had  gone  along  37.2 

[It  would  seem  that  this  element  must  be  considered  as  a 
classifier,  analogous  to  those  discussed  in  §  15  and  meaning 
group  of  people.  The  following  example  illustrates  its  use 
following  an  instrumental:  Ia  l!  gAlgA'ndaxitga'wan  wansu'ga 
it  is  said,  they  led  him  home  81.39  ( gXl -  by  leading). — Ed.] 

3.  qcao-  (Masset  xd-)  to  do  a  thing  quickly. 

la  at  gut  Ia  da'oxaostas  they  seized  each  other  quickly  (at  with ;  gul 
each  other;  dao-  to  go  and  get  [prefixed];  sta  stem) 
la  ga  ga  nd' nxaoLgAnasi  it  quickly  ground  off  his  skin  (ga  to;  ga 
something;  ndn  =  nan  to  grind  [§  14.8];  l  stem  [?];  -gAii  con¬ 
tinuative;  -asi  participle) 

V  dd'salAn  stxn  l’  doxd'stAseaian  her  two  brothers  ran  down  to 
take  her  (Masset)  (dd'£a  younger  brother;  -l An  plural;  stAfi 
two;  do  to  go  and  get;  stA  stem;  -s£a  seaward;  -i  perfect;  -an 
past  inexperienced) 

4.  td-  expresses  the  use  of  a  transitive  verb  without  object. 

taga'  og  An  An  WAnsu'ga  they  say  few  were  left  11.8 

taqld'dAS  she  cut  up  49.1 

taqo'ldjuulas  he  spread  out  in  morning  53.4 

taskidd'  fiagAni  they  plundered  105.4 
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§  18.  Stems  in  Terminal  Position,  First  Group 

Most  of  these  verbal  stems  take  a  terminal  position: 

1.  U  TO  SIT  Or  CONTINUE  TO  BE. 

2.  da  to  cause. 

3.  dal  TO  MOVE  ALONG  WHILE  SOMETHING  ELSE  IS  TAKING  PLACE. 

4.  sin  to  wish. 

5.  (ja  TO  BE. 

6.  xit  (Masset  -id)  to  begin 

7.  XAl  or  xAl  (Masset  Al  or  Al)  to  tell. 

8.  ga  (Masset  ea)  to  go. 

9.  gay  a  (Masset  £aya)  to  know  how  to  do  a  thing. 

10.  geil  or  geal  (Masset  eel  or  eel)  to  become. 

11.  xan  to  think  or  guess. 

Examples  of  the  use  of  auxiliaries  with  nouns : 

gAUL  xe'lauas  there  lay  a  water-hole  (qatil  fresh  water;  xela  a 
water-hole;  u  to  lie  or  sit  [no.  1];  -as  participle) 

l!  Igd'uas  they  put  stones  into  the  fire  (Igd  stones;  u  auxiliary 
[no.  1];  -as  participle) 

la  ga'ldas  he  stayed  all  night  (1a  he;  gal  night;  da  [no.  2]) 

Ia  la  su'udas  he  said  to  him  27.2  (su  to  say,  intransitive) 

V  tea' a  Ldas  he  had  a  war-spear  (V  he;  tea' ax  war-spear;  -da  aux¬ 
iliary  [no.  2];  -s  participle) 

dA  h  gu  l  mada'dasga  I  will  put  mountain-goats  upon  you  (dAn 
you;  gu  there;  l  I;  mad=riiAt  mountain-goats;  d  [?];  -da 
auxiliary  [no.  2];  -sga  future) 

uau  tle'dji  Igd' gas  the  one  who  was  half  rock  8.9  (riAn  one; 
tle'dji  half;  Igd  stone) 

V  nd'tga  gaxd'gas  his  nephew  was  a  child1  ( nd't  nephew;  -ga  pos¬ 
sessive  [§  28];  gaxd  child;  -ga  to  be  [no.  5];  -s  participle) 

la' ga  XAlagd'gAn  his  (implement)  was  copper  (-ga  possessive; 
xaIa  copper;  -gd  to  be  [no.  5];  -agAn  past  inexperienced) 

l a  gi  yd' nAngeilgoas  it  became  foggy  upon  them  (l a  them  [with 
suffix  -gd\)  gi  at  or  upon;  yd'nA  fi  clouds  or  fog;  -geil  to  become 
[no.  10];  -as  participle) 

Examples  of  the  use  of  auxiliaries  with  other  verb-stems : 

l’  g!d'o-u  ga' odi  after  he  had  sat  there  for  a  while  (g!d[o]  to  sit;  u 
auxiliary  [no.  1];  qa'odi  after  a  while) 

Ia  goya'das  he  caused  it  to  be  dear  (  =  he  valued  it)  (goyd  dear; 
-da  auxiliary  [no.  2];  -s  participle) 

1  Gaxa  appears  to  have  been  originally  a  verb  meaning  to  be  weak  (see  §  19.1),  but  here  it  is  made  a 

'  el'b  over  again  just  as  if  it  were  a  noun. 
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V  dd'yindal  qa'odi  after  he  had  gone  along  hunting  for  a  while 
(, dayin  hunting;  dal  to  go  [no.  3];  qaodi  after  a  while) 
dAn  gi  l!  gi' dayu' Ansinga  they  wish  to  give  you  much  food 
(dAn  you;  gi  to;  glda  to  give  food  to  any  one;  yu'An  much; 
-sin  auxiliary  [no.  4];  -ga  perhaps  this  should  be  -sga  future) 
Va'oga  V  td'gAS  his  mother  ate  it  27.28  (■ ao  mother;  -ga  possessive; 

td  to  eat;  ga  to  be  [no.  5];  -s  participle) 
l a  la  qdf Llxaxalgoas  they  told  him  to  come  out  to  them  (la  they 
[with  suffix  -go] ;  qd  to  go;  -xlxa  toward;  -xal  auxiliary  [no.  71) 
TiAn  qea'ngasi  one  went  to  look  (nAn  one;  qea  stem  to  look;  -an 
continuative;  -ga  auxiliary  [no.  8];  -si  participle) 
nAngaxd's  nd' nagayageils  the  child  came  to  know  howto  play 
{nAfi  the  [with  suffix  -s] ;  gaxd  child;  -s  participle;  ndna  =  nan 
stem;  -gay a  to  know  how  to  [no.  9];  -geil  to  come  to  [no.  10]; 
-s  participle) 

qona'i  ldf  na  q!estd'nsanai£els  their  months  became  eight,  or  eight 
months  passed  over  them  (Masset)  ( qon  moon;  ai  the;  Id'na 
their  [singular  form  covering  plural]  =  la  +  ana  their  own;  q!e- 
classifier  [§  15.18];  std' nsana  =  std' nsanxa  eight;  i  probably 
euphonic;  -£el  auxiliary  [no.  10] ;  -s  participle) 
hayi'nxAn  xaga  xia'lxA'ngua  I  think  he  has  danced  long  enough 
(Masset)  (hayi'n  instead  of  [dancing  longer];  XAn  so,  thus; 
Lag  a  enough  [  ?] ;.  xial  to  dance;  -xau  auxiliary  [no.  11];  -gna 
declarative  suffix  [25.5]) 

§  19.  Stems  in  Terminal  Position,  Second  Group 

A  number  of  others  are  also  apparently  verbal  stems,  but  appear 
in  close  connection  with  other  verbs,  so  that  they  almost  convey  the 
impression  of  suffixes.  In  some  of  them,  however,  their  independent 
character  is  quite  apparent. 

1.  -xa  usually  occurs  in  such  close  conjunction  with  the  verb 
stem  that  it  is  hard  to  determine  whether  it  is  a  true  suffix  or 
not.  It  may  indicate  state. 

dl  dalTn  Lgaxagi'lga  you  tire  me  with  your  handling  (dl  me; 
dalA'fi  you  [pi.];  l-  by  handling  [§  14.26];  gaxa  together  means 
weak;  -gil  to  become  [§  18.101;  -ga  auxiliary  [§  18.8]) 
Sawali'xa  gia'xayas  Sawali'xa  stood  up  ( Sawall'xa  man’s  name; 

gia  to  stand;  -y  perfect;  -s  participle) 
la  gAn  V  st!e' xagidlAn  WAnsu'ga  he  became  angry  with  him,  they 
say  (gAn  with  [?];  st!e  angry  or  sick;  gial  to  become  [§  18.10]; 
-Aft  past  inexperienced;  WAnsu'ga  quotative) 
la' gi  V  Igoa'xagils  he  became  afraid  of  him  (gi  of;  Igoa  stem  tc 
fear;  -gil  auxiliary;  -s  participle) 
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Ia  la  Jcilge'idaxa-lc ! dtwd'lan  .  .  .  he  made  her  so  ashamed  by 
his  words  that  she  died  (HZ- by  words  [§  14.14];  geida  perhaps 
means  it  is  that  way,  but  with  -xa  it  signifies  to  become 
ashamed;  Idotul  to  be  destroyed;  -an  past  inexperienced) 
gAm  l!  qe'xaganas  they  did  not  find  him  (gAm  not;  qe  perhaps  is 
qea  to  see,  but  with  -xa  it  means  to  find;  -gan  negation) 

2.  -gin,  -gin,  or  - in  motion  by  sea;  also  an  independent  stem.1 

V  qa'idanginAS  it  went  of  itself  by  sea  (qa  to  go;  -id  inchoative 
[§18.6];  -an  continuative  [?];  -as  participle) 

qa! gin  qa'odi  after  it  had  gone  along  on  the  ocean  for  a  while 
(qd  to  go;  qa'odi  after  a  while) 

V  xa'oins  he  was  fishing  29.7  ( xao  to  fish:  -s  participle) 

V  sa'iins  he  went  out  hunting  by  sea  {sa!  to  hunt;  -s  participle) 

3.  -yon  (Masset  -£dn)  conveys  the  idea  of  random  progression  on 

foot,  and  is  used  only  after  the  verb  stems  qd  and  is. 

V  dji'lgoqagd'ndi  after  he  had  danced  around  for  a  while  (V  they 
[with  suffix  -go] ;  djil  stem  to  dance;  qa  to  go;  -gon  =  -gon 
suffix;  -di  determinate  suffix) 

V  qd' gong Ani  he  wandered  around  (qd  to  go;  -gAn  past  inexperi¬ 
enced;  -i  perfect) 

la  qinqd' gonAS  he  saw  walking  about  12.2 
la  qa' gen  qa'odi  after  he  had  walked  about  67.33 

4.  -f'iCv  is  also  used  principally  after  qd,  and  seems  to  indicate  that 

the  motion  is  with  a  definite  object  in  view,  straight  on  to  a  • 
certain  place.  Possibly  it  is  the  stem  of  the  verb  to  stand, 
with  which  it  is  morphologically  identical. 

gut  Ia  qagiagA'n  qa'odi  after  he  had  gone  along  upon  the  trail  for 
a  while  (gut  upon;  pastern  to  go;  -gAfi  continuative;  qa'odi 
after  a  while) 

gala  qa'giagA'nsi  he  was  going  thither  (ga  to;  qd  stem  to  go; 

-gAn  past  experienced;  -i  perfect  [§  25.6]) 
la'ga  uati  qd'giagAnas  one  came  to  him  upon  the  trail  (ga  to; 
nAfi  one;  qd  stem  to  go;  -gAh  continuative;  -as  participle) 

5.  -q!ol  or  - q!ol  to  do  secretly;  also  independent  verb  stem. 

Sawall'xa  V  qinq! o' Itadies  Sawall'xa  looked  at  him  unobserved 
(Sawall'xa  man’s  name;  qin  stem  to  look;  -ta  perhaps  for; 
-da  auxiliary;  -di  determinate  suffix;  -es  participle) 
la  V  su' dAq! oldaian  he  whispered  to  her  secretly  (su  stem  to 
say;  -dA  to  cause;  -da  to  cause  [used  twice];  -i  perfect  [§  23.7]; 
-an  past  inexperienced) 

‘[Nos,  2-4  might  be  classed  with  the  locative  suffixes  described  in  §  22.  Kr>  ] 
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d%  Ia  qlolgi'nda  don’t  let  any  one  know  of  me  (dl  me;  Ia  impera¬ 
tive  particle;  gin  [?];  -da  to  cause) 

§  20.  Stems  in  Term  hull  Posit  ion,  Third  Group 

It  is  probably  due  to  their  significance  that  the  following  groups 
take  ordinarily  their  position  following  the  last  series: 

1.  - go  (Masset  -Bo)  plurality.  Originally  this  probably  marked  dis¬ 

tributive  plurality.  It  always  follows  la,  the  personal  pronoun 
of  the  third  person  singular. 

gAn  Ia  la  djila'dagoas  they  had  her  as  bait  for  it  ( gAn  for;  la  they 
[with  -go];  djila  bait;  -da  to  cause;  -as  participle) 
stA  l!a  Luqd'itgoasi  they  went  away  ( stA  from;  l!a  they;  lu-  by 
canoe [§  14.27];  qatogo;  -^inchoative [§  18.6];  -asi participle) 

V  nd'xagAngogA' nga  they  fly  about  (V  they  [with  -go] ;  fid'xa  to  fly 
[pi.];  -gAn  continuative;  -gAn  probably  continuative  also,  the 
suffix  being  doubled;  -ga  auxiliary) 

Ia  q!a' osLogagawan  .  .  .  they  came  and  sat  down  by  the  fire 
(i Ia  they  [with  gaw  =  -go] ;  q!a  to  sit;  -o  probably  auxiliary; 
slo  stem  [  ?] ;  -ga  auxiliary  [  ?] ;  -an  past  inexperienced) 

Ia  stA  Ia  Luqdf -itgoas  they  left  him  by  canoe  59.3 

V  ge'tgatgawa'-i  lu  when  they  had  gone  59.4 

l a  lanadageilgd' wag aii  they  had  a  town  103.11 

2.  -Lga  (Skidegate  dialect)  indicates  that  all  of  the  objects  or  persons 

just  mentioned  are  included  in  the  action. 

V  ga' oluLgagawas  they  all  got  up  (V  they  [with  -gaw  =  -go]) 
la'giaga  gl'nagai  qa'ilLgagas  all  his  property  was  lost  (gia  prop¬ 
erty;  -ga  possessive;  gl'na  things;  gai  the;  qa'il  stem;  -ga 
auxiliary;  -s  participle) 

3.  -£odju  Masset  equivalent  of  the  above. 

£oIa' nsL£odjawani  it  was  all  cooked  (£«Lm  to  cook;  sl  appears  to  be 
the  principal  stem;  sodjaw  =£odju  all;  -an  past  inexperienced; 
-i  perfect) 

ea  l! i'sdalsBodjawan  all  went  down  to  it  (£a  to;  is  [?];  dal  to  go;  s 
[?];  eodjaw  =  eodju  all;  -an  past  inexperienced) 
l!  i' n!adasodjawan  all  went  down  to  it  ( I'nlada  [?];  £odjau)  =  £odju 
all;  -an  past  inexperienced) 

lu' gue  a' na  l  i'sda£odjawan  he  took  all  into  the  canoe  (lu  canoe; 
gu  there;  e=£e  into;  a' Tia  his  own;  isda  stem;  -£odjaw  =  -£odju 
all;  -an  past  inexperienced) 

4.  -ski  applied  to  an  action  that  fails  of  accomplishment,  or  per¬ 

haps  to  one  that  nearly  succeeds. 
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IcHwa'i  gei  V  xa' ptagoaskid' si  he  almost  went  flying  through  the 
doorway  (k!iw  =  k!iu  doorway;  aithe;  gei  into;  XAp  probably 
means  quickly;  tagoa  [?];  -asi  participle) 
la  da'yihskia'  gadjuugAh  he  hunted  for  it  in  vain  ( da,' gift  to  hunt; 
rest  uncertain) 

gei  l!  dayi'  nskiya'i  lu  when  they  found  nothing  there  by 
hunting  {gei  into;  dayih  to  hunt;  -y  perfect;  ai  the;  lu  when) 
gadd'  l  ge'tskiah  I  could  in  no  way  get  them  {gadd'  around  [always 
used  with  this  stem];  II;  get  stem;  -an  [?]) 

5.  - goan .  A  frequentative  best  translated  by  the  English  word 

ABOUT. 

V  xeti't  tcli'nlgoahgas  he  went  about  hunting  birds  ( xeti't  birds; 
tc!in  to  shoot  or  hunt;  l  perhaps  euphonic;  -ga  to  go;  -s 
participle).  See  also  27.27 

V  gd'yingoanAS  it  was  floating  about  ( gdy-=gai -  floating;  -in  on 
water;  -as  participle) 

go'hgah  d a' fiat  Ia  na'ugoah  qa'odi  after  he  had  lived  along  with 
his  father  for  a  while  {gon  man’s  father;  -gan  his  own;  dd  hat 
in  company  with;  na  to  live;  u  auxiliary;  -goah  along  or 
about;  qa'odi  after  a  while) 

Ia  la  %'na-ugoah  qa'odi  after  he  had  remained  with  his  wife  for  a 
while  {i'na  to  marry;  -u  auxiliary;  qa'odi  after  a  while) 

6.  -gl  the  completion  of  action;  also,  sometimes,  continuation,  in 

which  case  it  probably  means  continuation  to  the  end. 

la  geilgidaga'i  lu  when  she  had  finished  ( geil  to  become;  -da  aux¬ 
iliary;  gai  the;  dm.  when) 

la  sugi'gai  lu  when  he  was  through  talking  (su  to  talk;  gai  the) 
la  qihgl'gwasi  they  looked  at  it  for  some  time  (la  they  [with  -gw  = 
-go];  qih  stem  to  look;  -asi  participle) 
xao  gu  tadjugi' ganan  the  raven  always  sat  upon  it  (xao  [?];  gu  at 
or  upon;  ta  probably  a  classifier;  dju  stem  [?];  -gah  continua- 
tive;  -an  past  inexperienced) 

7.  -di  a  suffix  that  seems  to  define  the  action  as  having  taken 
place  at  a  certain  particular  place  and  moment.  Its  use  is 
not  so  pronounced  in  the  Masset  dialect  as  in  Skidegate. 

q!al  Igal  k’.A'tdAla  q!as  goxd'godies  some  small  black-skinned  per¬ 
sons  held  burning  pitchwood  then  {q!al  skins;  Igal  black;  Tc!aI- 
short  or  small;  -dAla  plural  with  adjectives  [§ 39] ;  q!as  pitch- 
wood;  go-  burning;  xa  inanimate  pi.;  -go  to  be  somewhere; 
-es  participle) 

Ia  Lind' ndig Andi  xAn  at  the  moment  when  she  was  striving  to 
disentangle  it  {xi-  with  the  hands  [?];  hah  probably  stem;  -di 
seems  to  be  determinate  suffix  used  twice;  -gAn  continuative; 
xau  thus,  at  that  moment) 
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g u  l a  ta'idiasi  he  lay  right  there  {gu  there;  tai  to  lie) 

V  gaxa'di  at  the  time  when  he  was  a  boy  (gaxd  boy) 

This  suffix  is  used  very  often  before  ga'odi. 

Vsudi  ga'odi  after  he  had  cried  7.7 

8.  -ul  or  -Ul  TO  DO  A  THING  EARLY  IN  THE  MORNING. 

QlariA'n  tla'ga  l  q!a'o-ulas  I  sit  early  in  the  morning  at  the 
mouth  of  QlanA'n  river  ( QlanA'h  river  name;  t!a  mouth  of; 
-ga  at;  l  I;  g!a  to  sit;  -o  auxiliary;  -as  participle) 
gaha'h  ge'itulas  (the  weather)  becomes  like  this  earl}'  in  the 
morning  {gaha'h  like;  geit  stem  it  was  so;  -as  participle) 
yd'riA  ha  ta'igihulia'i  lu  when  it  was  cloudy  (or  foggy)  early  in 
the  morning  ( yd'nAfia  clouds  or  fog;  tai  to  lie  [close  to  water]; 
gift  on  water;  ai  the;  lu  when) 

V  la'uliga  it  is  fine  weather  so  early  this  morning  (la  good,  fine) 
riAh  Id  wai' yagas  IdodaiJ  go-ulaiyah  one  brother  lay  dead  in  the 

morning  77.33  ( k!oda -  dead;  l-  classifier;  go  to  lie) 

9.  -Una'  marks  potentiality. 

%'sih  Lgao  l!  xadaliha' hgudA'nsi  he  thought  he  might  restore 
them  {%'sih  again ;  Lgao  new;  l!  he  [plural  because  a  great  hero 
is  speaking];  xada  human  being;  -ah  continuative  [?];  -gud  to 
think;  -An  continuative  [contracted  before  s];  -si  participle) 
gl'na  at  V  laliha'  wa'  lux  An  la'  gi  Ia  i'sdas  he  gave  him  all  things 
which  might  make  him  happy  {gl’na  things;  at  with;  Id  good 
or  happy;  wa'  lux  An  all  [wa -f  lu  +XAn];  gi  to;  i'sda  gave) 
sic  Ah,  sta'iga  ngua  l  sqasga'itliha'  blockhead,  I  can  knock  out 
your  labret  {sic a h  blockhead;  sta'i  labret;  -ga  possessive;  Lgua 
a  sort  of  adverbial  interjection,  whatever  it  is;  l  I;  sqasgd'it 
_  to  knock  out) 

gAm  gu  e au Ld a  h  ga  t  !aL\ '  h  i'nalihahus  may  we  not  leave  fresh 
water  with  you?  (Masset)  {gAm  not;  gu  interrogative  particle; 
zAnL  fresh  water;  dAh  you;  ga  to;  UoIa' h  we;  i'na  stem;  -afi 
continuative  [?];  -us  interrogative  suffix) 

hha'  may  also  be  employed  as  the  stem  of  an  independent  verb 
and  as  an  adjective. 

l!  do'na  lc!  Ad  Aha'  sis  u  /’  lha'yan  she  made  it  so  that  younger 
sisters  are  wise  (Masset)  {l!  indefinite;  do’na  younger  sisters; 
IdAdAha'  wise;  -s  participle;  -is  probably  contracted  form  of 
verb  to  be;  u  general  demonstrative;  lha  stem;  -y  perfect; 
-an  past  inexperienced) 

Na  hki  Is  Las  lina'i  he  who  was  going  to  become  N  Ahkidsi.as,  or 
the  potential  NAnkidsLas  (A Ah  one;  Icil-  voice;  sl  stem;  -as 
participle  [all  meaning  one-whose-voice-is-obeyed];  ai  the) 
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a'hao  qait  lina’i  hao  idja'n  WAnsu'ga  those  were  the  future  (or 
potential)  trees,  they  say  ( a  this;  hao  general  demonstrative; 
qait  trees;  lina'i  the  potential;  hao  general  demonstrative; 
Idja  to  be;  -an  past  inexperienced;  WAnsu'ga  quotative) 

It  is  also  often  used  in  the  formation  of  names. 

§  21.  Stems  in  Terminal  Position ,  Fourth  Group 

All  of  these  except  two  are  nothing  more  than  incorporated  adjec¬ 
tives. 

1.  yW  big. 

Ia  gd'ha  yu'  Anday  agAn  he  had  it  very  thick  33.9  (gd'fia  thick; 
-da  to  cause  [§18.2];  -y  perfect  [§23.2];  -agAn  past  inexperi¬ 
enced  [§23.2]) 

la' g An  sklulyu' AnAS  it  was  very  crowded  for  her  (gAn  for;  sklul  a 
crowd;  -us  participle  [§25.7]) 

V  Lai  l!  daoyu’ auas  they  came  near  him  on  the  opposite  shore  in 
a  very  great  crowd  (Ldi  abreast  of  on  shore;  dao  to  go  to  get) 

V  qoanyu'  an  An  they  were  very  many  (V  they  [sing,  used  for  pi.]; 
qoan  many;  -An  past  inexperienced  [§23.2]) 

2.  djili'  REAL. 

gd'lga-geildjill'  gai  lu  when  it  became  quite  dark  ( gd'l  night, 
dark;  -ga  [?];  geil  to  become;  gai  the;  im  when) 
gl  l a  gwaodjill' gasi  he  really  did  not  care  for  (it)  (gi  for;  gwao 
stem  not  to  care  for;  -ga  auxiliary  [§18.5]) 
di  skUsLdjili' ga-  I  am  truly  full  (di  I;  sklisL  to  be  full  [perhaps 
compounded  of  sk!i  and  sz];  -ga  auxiliary  to  be) 
la' gi  Ia  dayi' nskidjili' gas  he  was  absolutely  unable  to  find  him 
(gi  to  or  for;  dayi'n  to  find;  -ski  in  vain  [§20.4];  -ga  auxiliary 
to  be  [§  18.5] ;  -s  participle) 

3.  La' g  Ah  the  first. 

UAh  la  geilgl'  ga  id'  gahas  he  finished  a  certain  one  first  33.2  (uau 
one;  geil  to  become;  -gl  completed  action  [§20.6];  -ga  auxiliary 
[§18.5];  -a.s  participle) 

gi  l a  kia' gahhdganag An  he  asked  for  him  first  33.26  (kia  stem ;  -ga n 
continuative  [§24.1];  -agAn  past  inexperienced  [§23.2]) 

1.  go' da  (Masset  Eoda)  the  last.  Originally  this  appears  to  have 
been  the  word  for  buttocks.  In  the  Masset  dialect  it  is 
used  as  a  connective  meaning  after. 

lu  ga  td' gagots Las  the  ones  he  ate  last  (lu  [?];  ga  the  ones;  td 
stem  to  eat;  -ga  auxiliary  to  be  [?];  -got  last;  system;  -as 
participle) 
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5.  saocin  forever,  or  for  a  long  time.  This  is  derived  from  the 
same  stem  as  sgoa'nsih  one,  sgu'nxan  only. 

ga'igu  hao  V  tci'ageilsgodnah  WAnsu'ga  he  came  to  have  a  place 
there  forever,  they  say  (gai  the  or  that;  gu  there;  hao  general 
demonstrative;  tela  a  place;  geil  to  come  to;  -an  past  inex¬ 
perienced;  WAnsu'ga  quotative) 

la'ga  Ia  dAhda' ostAsgod' nahasi  he  pulled  his  [spear]  out  for  good 
(-ga  possessive;  dA h-  by  pulling;  dao  to  go  and  get;  stA 
to  move  from  a  place;  -an  continuative  [§24.1]).  See  also  69.9 

The  numerals  from  two  up  are  suffixed  to  take  the  place  of  ordinals, 
numerals,  and  numeral  adverbs. 

Ia  gotxia'  tclastA'  nsaha’  i  lu  after  he  had  swallowed  four  times,  or 
the  fourth  time  ( gotxia  stem  [?];  -tc!a  motion  into  [§22.1]; 
-stA'nsan  four;  -ai  the;  lu  when) 

atha'o  l a  la  tcliga' stianah  ...  he  shot  him  twice  with  it  (at 
with;  hao  general  demonstrative;  tell-  by  shooting  [§14.2]; 
ga  stem;  -stiah  =  stih  two;  -ah  past  inexperienced  [§23.2]) 

gutge'istA  la  la  dAndjistALe'ilas  he  pulled  apart  five  times  ( gut 
together;  gei  into;  stA  from;  dAn-  by  pulling  [§14.4];  djlsta 
stem  [?];  -Leil  live;  -as  participle) 

§  22.  Fourth  Group:  Locative  Suffixes1 

1.  - tela  or  -!c!i  indicates  motion  or  action  into  something,  espe¬ 

cially  a  house. 

ktia'lu  au'h  gi  l a  k Id's Ltc! is  he  brought  a  cormorant  in  to  his 
mother  27.27  ( kid'lu  cormorant;  au  mother;  -ufi  his  own; 
gi  to;  k!u-  classifier  [§15.15];  sl  stem;  -s  participle  [§25.7]) 

da'tcli  Ia  L'sLtclas  he  brought  in  a  wren  27.31  (da'tcli  wren;  L- 
classifier  [§15.20];  sl  stem;  -s  participle) 

V  gate ! a' y as  he  came  in  (ga  stem;  -ya  perfect;  -s  participle) 

go! gei  la  gi'ntclayas  he  looked  into  some  houses  (ga  some;  gei 
into;  gin  stem;  -y  perfect  [§23.7];  -s  participle) 

2.  •gnu  direction  of  action  out  of  something,  especially  a  house. 

I  a  la  da'  oxaostAgua'  gawah  WAnsu'ga  they  ran  out  of  the  house  to 
him  quickly,  they  say  (la  they  [with  suffix  -gaw  =  -go];  dao  to 
go  to  get;  xao-  quickly  [§17.3];  stA  stem;  -ah  past  inexperi¬ 
enced;  WAnsu'ga  quotative) 

l a  gi  Ia  qihgua'gasi  she  looked  out  at  him  (gi  at;  gin  stem;  -ga 
auxiliary;  -si  participle) 

V  a' ndjigoagai  lu  when  he  put  his  head  out  (Andji  erect;  gai 
the;  lu  when) 
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hliwa'i  ga  la  gid'xagoasi  he  stood  at  the  door  outside  ( k!iw  =  k!iu 
door;  ai  the;  ga  at;  gid  stem;  -xa  suffix  of  unknown  signifi¬ 
cance;  -goa  out;  -si  participle) 

3.  -xul  or  xual  (Masset  -gui  or  -gual)  has  a  meaning  similar  to 

the  above,  but  in  this  case  actual  motion  out  is  always  meant. 

Ia  qaxud'lan  WAnsu'ga  he  went  out,  they  say  29.38  ( ga  stem; 

-an  past  inexperienced;  WAnsu'ga  quotative) 
s Ludja' gadAnai  i'sin  dA'nat  Ia  qd'xuls  he  also  went  out  with  the 
woodpecker  29.46  ( sLudjd'gadAfi  woodpecker;  -ai  the;  i'sin 
also;  dA'nat  with;  pastern;  -s  participle) 

V  Ld'lga  qaxud'lasi  her  husband  went  out  (idl  husband;  -ga  pos¬ 
sessive  [§  28];  ga  stem;  -asi  participle) 

V  qd'gualdn  he  went  out  of  doors  (Masset)  (gastem;  -an  past 
inexperienced) 

gAm  hawi'dan  V  qaguld'anan  he  did  not  go  out  quickly  (Masset) 
(gxm  not;  hawi'dan  quickly;  d'  carries  accent;  -an  negative) 

4.  -tdadj  across  A  body  of  water,  especially  an  arm  of  the  sea. 

Si'hla  hun  ea  o  V  sa'intladjan  he  went  across  to  Sik!a  point  to 
hunt  (Masset)  ( Si'hla  name  of  a  point;  hun  point;  £a  to;  d 
general  demonstrative;  sa'in  stem;  -an  past  inexperienced) 
l!  Ludo'tladjan  they  went  across  the  harbor  (Masset)  ( lu  by 
canoe  [§14.27];  do  to  go  to  get;  -an  past  inexperienced) 
wa£a  l!  Li'tladjani  they  brought  them  across  to  it  (Masset) 
(wait;  £ato;  in  stem;  -an  past  inexperienced;  -i  perfect) 
qla'datladjasi  (he)  threw  across  73.42 

5.  - sgien  across  a  strip  of  land,  such  as  a  peninsula. 

£a  V  qa'sgienAni  he  went  across  to  it  (Masset)  (£a  to;  qd  stem;  -An 
past  inexperienced;  4  perfect) 

wagui'  V  qd' sgienAn  he  went  across  to  a  distant  point  (Masset) 
iwa  it;  gui  toward  [with  motion];  qd  stem;  -an  past  inex¬ 
perienced  [§  23.2]) 

6.  -t!Al  or  t!Al  MOTION  DOWNWARD. 

tcl'wai  u'ngei  Mtt ! Aj)ha' ot ! aIsi  it  stuck  into  the  floor-planks  from 
above  ( tciw  =  tcu  plank;  ai  the;  un  on  top  of;  gei  into;  hit-  by 
a  stick  [§  14.13];  tlApha'o  stem  [?];  -si  participle) 

Inaga'i  dalA'nga  la  hitgii't! Aldaasan  I  will  tip  over  your  town 
(lna  =  lana  town;  gai  the;  dalA'n  you  [pi.];  -ga  possessive;  la  I; 
hit-  with  a  stick;  gu  stem;  -da  to  cause;  -asan  future  [§  23.5]) 
silgui'gan  Ia  gaxia'tlalagAn  he  descended  to  his  home  (sil  back; 
gui  toward  [with  motion];  -gan  his  own  [§  28];  gaxia'  stem  [(]; 
-agAn  past  inexperienced  [§  23.2]) 
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l  a  l!  qd't!  a  l  Lag  a  ndasi  they  let  him  off  first  (qd  stem;  La  [?]; 

gAn=gAfi  continuative  [§  24.1];  -da  to  cause  [§  18.6]) 
l!  dad  jit!  Aldai'yagAni  they  pushed  (it)  down  45.15 

7.  -I  MOTION  UPWARD. 

V  qa'ildi  qa'odi  after  he  had  gone  up  for  a  while  (qa  stem;  -di 
determinate  suffix  [§  20.7];  qa'odi  after  a  while) 

V  IdutLu'stA la  he  spits  water  upward  (k!ut-  with  the  lips  [§  14.16]; 
lu-  probably  a  classifier;  sIa  stem;  -la  up) 

naga'i  ga  l a  qd'ilsi  lie  went  up  to  the  house  (na  house;  gai  the,  ga 
to;  qd  stem:  -si  participle) 

V  d a' nandjilas  he  pulled  it  up  out  of  the  water  ( dAfi -  by  pull¬ 
ing;  andji  erect;  -as  participle) 

l!  qi'hgalasi  they  went  up  to  see  12.4 

8.  -sga  (Masset  s£a)  motion  toward  an  open  place,  particularly 

toward  the  open  sea,  toward  the  fire. 

qladAxud '  la  sa'ana  qla'usga  come  down  toward  the  sea  and  sit 
idle  29.4  (qladA  seaward;  -xua  toward  [without  motion];  la 
imperative  particle;  sa'ana  idle;  q!a  to  sit;  -u  auxiliary) 
ta'djilsgas  the  wind  blew  out  of  the  inlet  ( tddji  wind;  l  [?]) 

V  xd'gatsgas  she  stretched  her  arm  seaward  to  grasp  (something) 
31.22  (xd-  by  grasping;  gat  stem ;  -s  participle) 

Ld'lA  h  dA' hat  qJa'wosga  sit  down  by  the  fire  with  your  husband 
(hdl  husband;  -Ah  own;  dA'hat  with;  q!d  stem;  -o  auxiliary 

[§  18.1])  M 

9.  -git  or  -gial  motion  toward  a  shut-in  place. 

V  ga'isxgils  it  came  in  and  floated  (gai-  floating;  sl  stem;  -s  par¬ 
ticiple) 

V  qaxiagid'lah  WAnsu'ga  she  started  into  the  woods  (qa  stem;  xia 
perhaps  =xit  to  start;  -an  past  inexperienced;  WAnsu'ga  quo- 
tative) 

V  gddd'lgialah  WAnsu'ga  she  moved  farther  inland,  in  a  sitting 
.  posture  (godd  buttocks;  l  [?];  -ah  past  inexperienced;  WAn¬ 
su'ga  quotative) 

gwa'iye  £a  V  lu' qag a  luiwan  they  went  up  to  the  island  (Masset) 
(gwa-i  island;  ye=ai  the;  £a  to;  V  they  [with  suffix  -£aw  =-£o]: 
lu-  by  canoe  [§  14.27];  qa  stem;  -gAl  landward;  -an  past  inex¬ 
perienced) 

l a  squ'gagatgils  he  swam  ashore  12.11 

10.  -L!xa  (Masset  -  rJa)  toward  anything. 

V  stl' l l  Ixagai  lu  when  he  came  back  toward  (it)  (stil  stem ;  gai  the 
lu  when) 

Ia  Luqd' Llxagoas  they  approached  by  canoe  39.5 
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Ia  gu  Ia  qla'oLlxayan  WAnsu'ga  it  came  and  got  on  it,  they  say 
( gu  on;  q!a  stem  to  sit;  -o  auxiliary;  -i  perfect  [§  23.7];  -an 
past  inexperienced;  WAnsu'ga  quotative) 

la  dAUA'ndjiL'.xas  he  pulled  it  out  head  first  29.26  (dAfi-  by 
pulling  [§  14.4];  Andji  erect;  -s  participle) 

au'fi  gi  l a  xagaL ! agi'lg a  nasi  he  brought  it  up  to  his  mother  (Mas- 
set)  ( au'n=ao  mother  -{--an  his  own;  gi  to;  xa-  inanimate 
objects  [§  15.26];  ga  stem;  -gil  shoreward;  -gAfi  continuative 
[§  24.1]) 

(V)  ga-isLLlxa's  he  came  floating  7.8 

11.  -gia  or  gi  under  water. 

V  ga'ogias  it  vanished  under  water  ( gao  stem;  -s  participle) 

Lua'i  dagu'l  gi  gatgia'si  (the  arrow)  fell  into  the  water  at  the  side 
of  the  canoe  ( lu  canoe;  ai  the;  dagu'l  side;  gi  at;  gat  stem; 
-si  participle) 

wa'gei  la  gi'liAlgiasi  they  poured  it  into  (the  ocean)  (wa  it  [ocean]; 
gei  into;  la  they  [singular  used  for  plural];  gih, a l  [?];  -si  par¬ 
ticiple) 

Ia  la  xi'dagias  he  let  him  down  into  the  sea  (xlda  stem;  -s  parti¬ 
ciple) 

12.  -L  into  a  canoe. 

gu' gei  Ia  qaL'gasi  he  got  into  his  canoe  (gu  there;  gei  into;  qa  stem; 
-ga  auxiliary;  -si  participle) 

Ia  gu! gei  Ia  i'sLgwas  they  got  into  the  canoe  with  him  (gu  there; 
gei  into;  Ia  they  [with  -gw=-go\)  is  stem ;  -s  participle) 

Ia  la  ge'tgaLdayagan  begot  him  into  the  canoe  (get stem ;  -ga  aux¬ 
iliary  [?];  da  to  cause;  -i  perfect  [§  23.7];  -agan  past  inde¬ 
terminate) 

Ia  la  qai! dagwas  they  took  her  aboard  41.8 

Syntactic  Treatment  of  the  Verbal  Theme  (§§  23-26) 

§  23.  Temporal  Suffixes 

1.  -gAn,  sometimes  -An,  indicates  past  events  which  the  speaker  has 
himself  experienced. 

Ia  l!  tclinlgoa! ngAn  they  began  shooting  at  them  (that  is,  us)  (l a 
them  [singular  form  used  for  plural];  tclin  stem;  /  probably 
euphonic;  -godn  about) 

Ia  nAn  si'ldagAn  I  borrowed  one  (Ia  I;  uau  one;  sil  stem;  -da 
auxiliary) 

l!a  l!  tcH'nlgoanxldAn  they  started  shooting  at  them  (1!a  them; 
tclin  stem;  l  euphonic;  -goah  about  [§  20.5];  -xld  inchoative 
[§  18.6]) 
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da'nxua  agA'n  l  skia'  gang  An  I  jumped  into  the  stern  ( da'fixua 
stern;  agA'n  reflexive;  l 1;  skia'ga  stem  [ ?] ;  -l  aboard  [§  22.12]) 

See  the  use  of  this  suffix  in  the  text  on  pp.  105-109,  Bulletin  29. 

2.  -ay An  (Masset  -an  or  -gan)  past  events  known  to  the  speaker 

only  by  report. 

V  djd'ga  l a  gl'a-inxayagAn  his  wife  left  something  for  him  (djd  wife; 

-ga  possessive;  gl'a-inxa  [?];  -i  perfect  [§  23.7]) 
la  V  sd'wagAn  she  spoke  to  him  ( saw  =  su  to  speak) 
l a  la  I'nagealagAn  he  married  her  (Ina  stem;  -geal  to  come  to 
[§  18.10]) 

uau  I'lina  hao  sqa'badax'idagAn  a  man  began  to  set  deadfalls  95.1 
(nAn  a;  I'lina  man;  sgd'ba  deadfall;  -da  to  make;  -x'id  to  begin) 
lux'  tclastA'nsanan  the  canoe  had  four  men  (Masset)  ( lu  canoe; 
e  the;  tela-  people  in  canoe;  stA'nsan  four) 

See  the  use  of  this  suffix  in  the  text,  on  pp.  33-35,  Bulletin  29. 

Before  WAnsu'ga,  the  quotative  in  the  Skidegate  dialect,  this  suffix 
takes  the  form  -an. 

a' nga  l a  sqotsklda' nan  WAnsu'ga  he  struck  his  canoe  with  his 
hands,  they  say  29.22  {a' nga  his  own;  sqot  with  arms  [§14.29]; 
skid  contact;  -an  continuative;  WAnsu'ga  quotative) 
gltgA'n  gAn  Ia  gagoyd' nan  WAnsu'ga ,  he  was  calling  for  his  son, 
they  say  (git  son;  -(jar  his  own  [§  28.3];  gAn  for;  gago  [?];  -i 
perfect;  -an  continuative;  WAnsu'ga  quotative) 
la  e'sin  qa'idan  WAnsu'ga  he  also  started  off,  they  say  (e'sin  also; 

pastern;  -id  inchoative  [§  18.6];  WAnsu'ga  quotative) 

Ia  la  qd'gAndagan  WAnsu'ga  she  saved  him,  they  say  (qd'gAn  to 
save;  -da  to  cause  [§  18.2];  WAnsu'ga  quotative) 

3.  -gin  events  that  occur  or  occurred  habitually,  and  usually  those 

which  the  speaker  himself  has  experienced  or  is  experiencing. 

d'thao  gAm  “Da' gal"  Iiau  l!  su'gA  hgAngin  therefore  they  were 
not  in  the  habit  of  saying  “  to-morrow  ”  35.4  (d'thao  therefore; 
9  Am  not;  da’ gal  to-morrow;  It  a  n  like  it;  su  stem;  -gA  h  nega¬ 
tion  [§  25.3];  -gAn  continuative) 
gAga'nhao  Ia  wd'gAnglni  that  is  the  reason  why  I  do  so  (gaga'nJiao 
that  is  why  [=  gaga' n  + hao]]  Ia  I;  eastern  to  do;  -gAh  con¬ 
tinuative;  -gln  =  -gin  usitative;  -i  perfect  [§  25.6]) 

£A'nLe  waea  i' si  l  nilgl'ni  I  used  to  drink  the  water  that  was  in  it 
(Masset)  (£aul  water;  e  the;  wa  it;  ea  in;  l' si  was;  l  I;  nil 
stem  to  drink;  -i  perfect  [§  25.6]) 
ga  dl  leoa'gaglm  I  used  to  be  afraid  of  it  (Masset)  (ga  something 
indefinite;  dl  I;  leoa  stem;  -ga  auxiliary  [§  18.5];  -i  perfect) 
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4.  -sga  simple  futurity. 

sga  na-qeda's  dA'nga  qea' xolgilga' nsga  the  supernatural  beings 
will  not  become  tired  of  looking  at  you  31.4  (, sgd'na  super¬ 
natural,  qeda  s  probably  those  that  are  so  born  [from  qe  to  be 
born,  -da  auxiliary,  -s  participle];  dAn  you;  ga  at;  qea  by 
looking;  xol  stem;  -gil  probably  -gil  to  become;  -gdn=-gan 
continuative) 

dl  gi  sina'gasga  no  one  is  going  to  touch  me  31.7  {di  me:  gi  to; 

sina  stem;  -ga  auxiliary  [§  18.5]) 
dAfi  l  qingd'nsga  I  shall  see  you  sometimes  31.13  {dAn  you; 
l  I;  qin  stem;  -gdn  continuative) 

5.  -  (a)  san  infallible  future  occurrence,  similar  to  English  you 

SHALL. 

[In  both  these  suffixes  the  future  element  is  probably  -s,  while  -sga 
contains  also  a  declarative  ending  {-ga). — Ed.] 

Lua  i  dAn  Ia  si'ldadaasan  I  will  let  you  have  the  canoe  ( Lit  canoe; 

ai  the;  dAn  you;  Ia  I;  silda  stem  [?];  -da  auxiliary) 
dja'gAn  da  da'ogasan  you  shall  go  and  get  your  wife  (djd  wife; 

-gAfi  your  own;  da  you;  dao  stem;  -ga  auxiliary) 

V  sgA'lgatgaasan  he  will  conceal  you  {scjaI  1st  verbal  stem  to  con¬ 
ceal;  gat  2d  verbal  stem  it  was  like  that;  -ga  auxiliary) 
gusu  l!  %' Llagidas  ta'asan  what  will  the  chiefs  eat  (gusu  what? 
l!  indefinite  demonstrative;  l' Llagidas  chief;  ta  stem  to  eat) 

6.  -qasan,  - qasas ,  immediate  or  imminent  future  occurrence; 

evidently  compounded  from  the  above. 

a' dal  di  l!  td'nsanqasan  they  will  come  to  get  me  to-morrow 
{a' dal  to-morrow;  di  me;  ta'nsan  to  come  by  sea) 
git  qd' l  !a£anqasan  her  child  was  about  to  come  (Masset)  {git 
child;  qd  stem;  -Lla  toward  [§  22.10];  -£an  [?]) 
fiAn  ya£e'ts  u  dA'nat  i'nL laxahqasangua  the  princess  is  going  to 
bring  plenty  of  food  (Masset)  {fiAh  the  [becomes  definite  with 
suffix  -s];  ya£e't  chief’s  child;  -s  participle;  u  general  demon¬ 
strative;  dA'nat  with;  in  stem;  -Lla  toward;  -xan  continua¬ 
tive;  -gua  declarative) 

l!  lagana' nqasas  they  were  about  to  make  a  feast  {lagan  to  make  a 
feast;  -aft  continuative;  -qasas  imminent  future  followed  by 
participle) 

-if  in  intervocalic  position  y9  perfect  time. 

Igitgu'n  awa'n  gi  Ia  LSLtcla'yan  WAnsu'ga  he  had  brought  in  a 
goose  to  his  mother,  they  say  {Igitgu'n  goose;  aw  =  ao1  mother; 
-a ft. his  own;  gi  to;  l-  classifier  [§  15.20];  system;  -tc la  motion 
into  [§  22.1];  -an  past  inexperienced;  WAnsu'ga  quotative) 
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dagale'ga  i'sin  V  xeti't  tcli'nlgoangayas  next  day  he  had  again 
gone  out  shooting  birds  ( dagal  the  next  day;  e  the;  -ga  on; 
i'sin  again;  xeti't  birds;  tdin  to  shoot;  l  euphonic  [?];  -goan 
.  about  [§  20.5];  -ga  auxiliary;  -s  participle) 

la  sudd'yagAui  ila'  isda'si  he  did  differently  from  the  way  he  had 
said  (he  would  do)  ( su  stem  to  say;  da  to  cause;  -agAn  past 
inexperienced;  -i  perfect;  ila'  differently;  is  stem;  -da  aux¬ 
iliary;  -si  participle) 

gana'xAn  Ia  su'dayagAni  so  he  had  said  (gaud' x a  n  so  [from  gand'n 
like;  xau  just];  su  to  say ;  -da  auxiliary ;  -agAn  past  inexperi¬ 
enced;  -i  perfect) 

§  24.  Semi-Temporal  Suffixes 

Suffixes  related  to  temporal  suffixes,  but  defining  the  nature  or 
time  of  the  action  more  minutely. 

1.  -gait,  -ail,  or  -in.  The  common  continuative  or  perhaps  rather 
habitual  suffix,  similar  to  the  English  form  of  the  verb  ending 
in  -ing. 

au'n  gi  l a  xagai  Ixagi'lgA  nasi  he  was  bringing  up  things  to  his 
mother  (au'n  [ =ao  mother  +  -an  his  own];  gi  to;  xa-  by 
grasping  [§  14.24];  ga  stem;  -dxa  toward  [§  22.10];  -gil  shore¬ 
ward  [§  22.9];  -si  participle) 

gi'na  at  Ia  nd'nganas  he  was  playing  with  something  ( gi'na  some¬ 
thing;  at  with;  nan  stem  to  play;  -as  participle) 
gitgA'n  l a  gagoyd'nan  WAnsu'ga  he  called  for  his  son,  they  say 
(git  son;  -gAii  his  own;  gagoy  =gagoe  stem  [?];  -an  past  inex¬ 
perienced  [§  23.2];  WAnsu'ga-  quotative) 

Sometimes  this  suflix  takes  the  form  -xa  u  or  xau. 

ga  q.’a'oxahas  the  ones  sitting  there  (ga  the  ones  [indefinite];  q!a 
stem  to  sit;  -o  auxiliary  [§  18.1];  -as  participle) 
l!  naxa'ndi  ga'odi  after  they  had  lived  there  for  a  while  (na  stem 
to  live;  -di  determinate  suffix;  ga'odi  after  a  while) 
l!  taixa'ndi  ga'odi  after  they  had  remained  in  bed  for  awhile  (tai 
stem  to  lie;  -di  determinate  [§  20.7];  ga'odi  after  a  while) 

The  occasional  reduplication  of  this  process  has  been  referred  to 
in  §  6.  y 

§  2. 7.  Jl od a  l  Suffixes 

The  following  have  also  a  modal  significance: 

1.  I  or  la  indicating  the  imperative;  placed  before  or  after  the  verb. 

di  l a  qlosL  let  go  of  me  with  your  mouth  (di  me;  l a  imperative; 
q!o-  with  mouth;  sl  stem) 
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stl'lda  la  let  us  go  back  (stil  stem;  -da  auxiliary;  la  imperative) 
hai  Iga'nai  d%  gA'nstA  Ia  Jci'ndA  now,  cousin,  be  my  herald  (hai 
now;  Igdn  male  cousin  on  father’s  side;  ai  the;  dl  me;  gA'nstA 
for;  Ia  imperative;  Td'n  stem;  -d.A  auxiliary  [§  18.2]) 
gin  ttel  seu'nan  l  tdd'anu  £au  ista'n  get  only  wet  things  for  fire¬ 
wood  (Masset)  ( gin  things;  till  wet;  s£un  only;  -an  just; 
tdd'anu  firewood;  hw  for;  ista  stem  [?];  -an  continuative) 

With  the  auxiliary  ga  to  go,  however,  instead  of  l,  -la  is  suffixed 
to  the  verb. 

liAn  a  V  su'dagala  go  and  speak  to  it  like  this  Qiau  like;  a  this; 

su  stem;  -da  auxiliary;  -ga  auxiliary) 
tdd'anu  da'ogala  go  and  get  firewood  ( tdd'anu  firewood;  dao 
stem  to  go  and  get;  -ga  auxiliary) 

Ikid'gua  na'galdju'gAla  go  and  sit  toward  the  door  (Ikid  side 
toward  door;  gua  toward;  na'gal  [?];  -dju  it  is  of  that  sort; 
-gA  auxiliary) 

zget  dalA'n  tciagd'nsa  ga  i'sgogala  go  to  the  place  where  you  are 
going  to  settle  (Lget  where;  dalA'n  you  [pi.];  tcia  stem  to 
have  a  place;  -gdn  continuative;  -sa  =  safi  infallible  future 
[§  23.5];  ga  to;  is  stem;  -go  plural  [?];  -ga  auxiliary) 

2.  - djafi  (Masset  - tcln )  is  employed  to  indicate  what  is  usually 

denominated  the  first  person  imperative,  both  singular  and 
plural,  let  me,  let  us. 

ha'lA  ttalA'n  tda'anugadadjah  come  and  let  us  make  a  fire  ( ha'lA 
come!  ttalA'n  we;  tdd'anu  fire;  -ga -da  auxiliaries  [§  18.5,2]) 
JioIa'  dA  ft  gl  l  gi' ngatdja  h  come  and  let  me  adorn  you  29.2  dial  a' 
come!  dAfi  you;  ^toorfor;  1 1;  gin-  agent  in  general  [§  14.12]; 
gat  stem) 

ha'lA  UoIa'  h  gauga'  ni'ndjan\et  us  go  over  to  look  ( ha'lA  come! 
ttalA'n  we;  gaLgd'nin  [?]) 

HaI  qasa'tdin  let  us  go  away  (Masset)  (HaI  we;  ga  stem  to  go; 
-sa  probably  infallible  future  [§  23.5]) 

3.  (jAn  (Masset  •'-«!)  negation,  always  preceded  by  the  negative 

particle  gAm. 

gAm  gi'na  gut  l  gealgA' hgAn  I  saw  nothing  upon  it  (<ja m  not ;  gl'na 
thing;  gut  upon;  l  Ij  gea  stem  to  see;  l  euphonic  or  possibly 
up;  -gAn  past  inexperienced) 

sga'na-geda's  gAm  Ia  gut  gaga' dag Angansga  the  supernatural 
beings  will  never  know  it  ( sgd'na  geda's  supernatural  beings 
[see  §  23.4];  gAm  not;  gut  upon;  gagada  [?];  -gan  =  -gan  con¬ 
tinuative  [§  24.1];  -sga  future  [§  23.4]) 
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.  .  .  gAm  Ia  su'udagAUAsi  (he)  had  not  told  him  27.6  (su  to  say; 
-da  auxiliary;  -si  participle) 

gAvn  V  ea'ndAheahani  he  did  not  feel  it  (Masset)  (gAm  not;  eandAh 
stem[?];  -an  past  inexperienced  [§  23.2];  -i  perfect  [§  25.6]) 
gAm  la  ga  l!  gl'daeahgahan  they  did  not  give  him  food  (Masset) 
(gAm  not;  ga  indefinite  things  [food];  glda  stem  to  give 
food;  -gan  continuative;  -an  past  inexperienced) 

4.  -udja,  contracted  sometimes  to  -us,  marks  interrogation,  and, 
like  the  two  suffixes  last  mentioned,  is  always  preceded  by  a 
particle  (gua  or  gu )  or  by  an  interrogative  pronoun. 

djd  ki'lsLasi  gasi'hhao  dAh  qea'ga  isu'udjah  say,  chief,  what  has 
happened  to  your  brother-in-law?  (djd  say!  ki'lsnasi  chief 
[whose  voice  is  obeyed];  gasi'n  what?  iiao  general  demon¬ 
strative;  dAh  your;  gea  brother-in-law;  -ga  possessive;  is 
stem;  u' udja  =  udja  interrogative  suffix;  -an  continuative) 
axada'i  gua  ga  g Alt! ansga' udja  were  the  meshes  of  the  net  pulled 
off?  (axada'i  the  net;  gua  interrogative  particle;  ga  indefinite 
plural  subject  of  verb,  and  agent  of  pulling;  gAl-  by  pulling 
[§  14.20];  t!a-  classifier  [§  15.4];  l  stem;  -sga  seaward  [§  22.8]) 
gasi'nLlao  l a  dAn  i'sta-udjan  why  did  you  tease  her?  (gasi'nLlao 
why?  dAh  you;  Eastern  [?];  -ah  continuative) 
gasi'nLlao  l  la  dA  h  go' yadaidjuudjih  why  do  you  love  it  so  much  ? 
(gasi'nLlao  why?  I  [?];  dAh  you;  go’ya  stem  to  love;  -da 
auxiliary  [§  18.2];  Ldju[1];  -udji  interrogative ;  -h  continuative) 

Gua  (Masset  gu)  or  the  pronoun  may,  however,  be  employed 
independently. 

da  gua  skid'nadi  are  you  awake?  (dd  you;  skid' na  stem  [?];  -di 
determinate  suffix  [§  20.7]) 

gAm  gua  qleigA'ha  gAn  dalA'h  u'nsAAtgan  don’t  you  know  any 
stories?  (gAm  not;  qleigA'ha  stories;  r/an  for  [always  precedes 
u'nsAAt];  dalA'h  you  (pi.);  u'nsAAt  stem  to  know;  -gafi 
continuative) 

dAh  gu  l!  I'n'etudja  were  you  married?  (Masset)  (dAh  you;  l!  they 
[used  in  lieu  of  passive];  m  to  marry;  £et  principal  stem) 
da  gu  SLA'gu  ti'a-udja  did  you  kill  a  land-otter?  (Masset)  (da  you; 

SLA'gu  land-otter;  tia  stem  to  kill) 
gl'sto  e'djin  who  are  you?  (gl'std  who?  e'dji  stem  to  be) 
gasi'nilao  dAh  i'djih  what  is  the  matter  with  you?  (gasi'nLlao 
what?  dAh  you;  i'dji  stem  to  be;  -h  continuative) 
gu' su  l!  i' nlxagidas  td'asah  what  will  the  chiefs  eat?  (gu'su  what? 
l!  indefinite  demonstrative;  %' Llxagidas  chiefs;  id  stem  to  eat; 
-asau  future  infallible  occurrence  and  continuative) 
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5.  - gua  suffixed  in  the  Masset  dialect  to  declarative  sentences  in 

direct  discourse. 

gAm  tao  V.oIa' n  da£a£A ' fig  a  ngua  we  have  no  food  {<ja m  not;  tao 
food;  UoIa'Ti  we;  da£a  stem  to  have;  -£au  negation;  -gAh 
continuative) 

dl  qto'lu  £aiil  I'djingua  I  have  fresh  water  (dl  me;  qlo'lu  probably 
means  near  by;  £aul  fresh  water;  Idji  to  be;  -n  continuative) 
lu  dl  £ati  qarL ! asHgA ngua  a  canoe  came  out  for  me  (Masset)  (lu 
canoe;  dl  me;  £au  for;  qd  stem  to  go;  -l!cl  toward  [§  22.10]; 
-s£i=s£a  seaward  [§  22.8];  -gAn  continuative) 
dl  £ An  l!  £a'  yinglnigua  they  used  to  call  me  (dl  me;  £aii  for; 

£ayin  stem  [?];  -gin  usitative  [§  23.3];  -i  perfect) 
uau  l' l! adas  £a'-iyu  tAhd'gAngua  the  chief’s  blood  is  salt  22.14 
(nAh  with  following  -s  definite  article;  £a-i  blood;  tAh  sea¬ 
water) 

6.  -%  is  a  final  vowel  used  very  frequently  after  the  past  and  usita¬ 

tive  suffixes.  In  most  cases  it  maj  be  employed  or  omitted 
indifferently;  but  the  cases  in  which  there  is  a  choice  seem  to 
show  that  it  closes  the  sentence,  and  so  probably  indicates  the 
completion  of  the  idea. 

V  gldatclia'i  lu  Ia' gi  Ia  isdaga'wagArn  when  she  brought  food, 
they  gave  them  to  her  (glda  to  bring  food  to  give  to  people; 
tc!i  into  [§  22.1];  -aithe;  lu  when;  gi  to;  Ia  they  [with  suffix 
-gaw=  -go] ;  -gAn  past  inexperienced) 

Jclid'lhao  Lua'i  A'nga  Ia  Lgolga'yagAni  all  that  time  he  worked 
upon  his  canoe  ( kfia'lhao  all  that  time  [=1c!ial- f-the  general 
demonstrative  hao] ;  lu  canoe;  ai  the;  A'nga  his  own;  l-  with 
hands  [§  14.26];  golga  to  make;  -ya  perfect  [§  23.7]) 
gaga'nhao  Ia  wd' gAnglni  that  is  the  reason  why  I  do  it  ( gaga'nhao 
that  is  the  reason  [=gaga'n  +  hao\]  l a  I;  wd  stem  to  do;  -gAn 
continuative;  -gin  usitative  [§  23.3]) 
gAm  £a  l  qa' £ Anglnigua  I  did  not  go  thither  (Masset)  (gAm  not; 
£a  to;  l  I;  qa  stem  to  go;  £aTl  negation;  -gin  usitative;  -gua 
declarative) 

Possibly  the  i  after  -s  is  the  same  in  meaning;  but  I  doubt 
whether  it  had  the  same  origin. 

Inaga^i  gu  l!  qld'dAlsi  they  were  in  a  starving  condition  at  the 
town  (Inaga'i  the  town;  gu  at;  q!d-  mouth  [§  14.23]) 

Ia  qA'ngasi  he  dreamed  (qAn  stem  to  dream;  -ga  auxiliary) 
la' g a  Jid'ilunsi  his  (food)  was  gone  (Id  his ;  -ga  possessive ;  hd'ilu 
gone  or  destroyed;  -asi  participle) 
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7.  -s  or  -si  is  properly  used  in  forming  infinitives  and  participles, 
but  by  some  speakers  it  has  come  to  be  employed  as  the 
equivalent  of  the  past-temporal  suffix.  It  indicates  that 
everything  in  the  preceding  clause  or  set  of  words  is  to  be 
taken  as  a  unit,  and  so  occasionally  appears  to  have  a 
plural  significance.  It  also  has  the  force  of  aforesaid,  and, 
after  a  noun  preceded  by  iiau,  gives  the  indefinite  article  the 
force  of  a  definite. 

I  a  la  tcli'gas  he  shot  it 

1a  la  qla'gadas  he  dried  it 

nA  h  sgoa'na  V  qe'ihas  he  saw  one 

Lgd'xetgu  Id'nas  the  Pebble-town  people 

rtAn  Lgd'xetgu  Id'na  a  Pebble-town  person 

7ia  n  la'oatawas  one  who  was  whittling,  or  the  whittler 

nA  h  sqadjd'sas  the  future  brave  man 

jiAh  sqadjd'sa  a  future  brave  man 

7i a  h  gam' gas  the  child,  or  one  who  was  a  child 

In  the  M asset  dialect  it  generally  concludes  a  subordinate  clause. 

V  l' l ! agvLels  lu  Nasto'  gu  £aq!e'  dadjan  when  he  became  a  chief, 
his  mother  was  drowned  at  Nasto  (I'nlagid  chief;  £el  to  become 
[§  18.10];  - s  participle;  lu  when;  Nasto'  name  of  an  island; 
gu  at;  £aq!e'dadj  [?];  -an  past  inexperienced) 

§  2(i.  Unclassified  Suffixes 

1.  -a  is  suffixed  to  descriptive  terms  to  form  the  names  of  instru¬ 

ments,  manufactured  and  store  articles. 

nldjd'hu  mask  (for  derivation  compare  la  at  V  ni' djahah  watisu' ga 
he  made  an  image  of  it,  they  say) 

SL.'and'hu  that  with  which  the  hands  are  washed  (  =  soap) 
(sL.’a-  with  hands  [§  14.11];  ndh  to  play  with  or  wash) 
qlaixitagd'  hu  round  thing  shaken  ( =  rattle)  (q!ai  round-shaped 
object  [§  15.18];  xit  to  shako ;  gd h  continually) 

2.  -Al  a  sudix  used  in  speaking  condescendingly,  as  to  a  slave,  or 

sometimes  in. a  kindly  manner,  to  one’s  equal.  It  is  also  em¬ 
ployed  sarcastically,  or  in  belittling  one’s  self,  out  of  courtesy. 

gaha  h  hao  la  su  UAldd'lgA  h  he  spoke  like  that  (as  if  speaking  to 
a  slave)  ( gaha' Ti  like;  hao  that;  su  stem  to  speak;  ddl  [?]; 
-gAh  continuative) 

ha  osk  Hen  du  n  gia  ga  qa'gAnaA'ldas  and  yet  yours  will  be  safe 
(ha  osk  Hen  and  yet  [  =  hao  +  connective  sk!ien\]  d-A-h  your-  gia 
thing,  or  property;  -ga  possessive;  qa'gAna  stem  to  be  safe; 
-da  auxiliary;  -s  participle) 
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(La  n  go'  nga  A'ldjiwai  your  slave-father  (favour ;  gon  man’s  father ; 

-ga  possessive;  djiw=dju  he  is  of  that  sort;  ai  the) 
dAn  nd'tga  A'ldjiwai  y our  slave-nephew  (dAfl  your;  ndt  nephew; 
-ga  possessive;  A'ldjiwai  [as  above]) 

3.  -acini  astonishment  or  wonder. 

gAVfi  gua  la  gei  gl'na  kludju's  l!  qingd'naani  I  wonder  that  they 
do  not  see  the  object  sticking  into  him  (gum  not;  gua  inter¬ 
rogative;  gei  into;  gl'na  something;  k!u-  classifier  [§  15.15]; 
dju  it  was  of  that  sort;  -s  participle;  gin  stem  to  see;  -gdn 
continuative) 

gisi'sdo  Jiao  l!  waga'ani  I  wonder  whence  the  people  came  who 
did  this  ( gisi'sdo  whence  [contains  stA  from  and  o  general 
demonstrative];  Jiao  general  demonstrative;  wa  stem  to  do; 
-ga  auxiliary) 

4.  -alfjln  appears  to  be  identical  in  meaning  with  the  above. 

a' saga  esi'n  l!  qla'gaalgin  I  wonder  if  I  slept  here  ( a'sa  this  place; 
-ga  in;  esi'n  also;  l!  I  [literally  they],  often  used  for  first 
person  singular  or  plural;  qla'ga  stem  to  sleep) 
wa  Lgu  gl'na  ge'ida  l  tagasd' algin  what  a  small  thing  I  am  going 
to  eat!  {wa  that  [thing];  Lgu  how  or  what;  gl'na  thing;  ge'ida 
it  is  so  or  it  is  like;  l  I;  ta  stem  to  Ex\t;  -gasa  probably  -qasa 
about  to  [§  23.6]) 

st!ao  Jiao  gawaalgin  I  wonder  if  you  have  become  witches  (stlao 
witches;  Jiao  those;  gawa  stem) 

5.  da'ogo  this  is  rather  a  particle  than  a  suffix,  but  is  usually 

placed  after  the  verb.  It  may  be  best  defined  as  a  sort  of 
dubitative,  though  its  use  is  very  varied.  Sometimes  its 
meaning  is  conditional. 

n-n-n  JiitlAgA'n  Ld'sta  I'd  jins  at  m'staia  da'ogo  isgwa'nxAn 
probably  it  is  because  she  has  been  doing  the  same  thing  again 
{n-n-n  exclamation;  JiitlAgA'n  then;  Ld'sta  [?];  Idjins  it  is 
[including  stem,  continuative,  and  participle];  atfwith;  Is  stem; 
-gwan  moving  about  [§  20.5];  -tali  continuative  [§  24.1]) 
Jiadjadl'a  gasi'nn  !ao  dl  taiga' sa  da'ogo  alas!  I  wonder  what  is 
going  to  become  of  me  ( Jiadjadl'a  alas!  gasi'nnlao  what!  dl 
me;  taiga' sa  contains  the  infallible  future  [§  23.5]) 

V  i'ndaxuai  gut  gldjigl'da  da'ogo  la  LdA'nzgaLlxas  lo!  when  he 
pulled  him  out  of  the  water,  he  only  held  together  by  the 
joints  {i'ndaxuai  the  joints;  gut  together;  gldji  to  hold;  gl  [?]; 
-da  causative;  l-  by  handling  [§  14.26];  cIaTi-  pulling  [§  14.4]; 
l-  classifier  [§  15.20];  ga  stem;  -l!xcl  toward  [§  22.10];  -s  par¬ 
ticiple) 
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%'  lift  l  qei  k.'wa'igai  gao  da' ago  the  eldest  son  that  I  bore  is  as  if 
he  were  non-existent  (i'lin  male  person;  11;  qei  to  bear;  k!wai 
elder  son;  gai  the;  gao  to  be  wanting  or  gone) 

Iget  da  dd'ga  da'ogo  la  i'sdah,  if  you  own  a  bow,  take  it  along  (Iget 
bow;  dd  you;  dd'ga  to  own;  la  imperative;  i'sdah  stem  and 
continuative  suffix) 

Ici'lsLai  ha'lA  dd  is  da'ogo  qdL  chief,  if  it  is  you,  get  into  the  canoe 
(ki'lsxai  the  chief;  Iul'Ia  come!  da  you;  is  it  is;  qa  stem  to 
go;  -l  aboard  [§  22.12]) 

gasi'mJ.ao  ga  ge'gasa  da'ogo  I  wonder  how  things  are  going  to  be 
( gasi'nL.'ao  how;  ga  things  [indefinite];  ge  probably  for  get  stem 
to  be  like;  -gasa  =qasa  imminent  future) 
tlakH'nga  ha'lA  da  is  da'ogo  di  gu  qd'Llxa  grandchild,  if  it  is  you, 
come  to  me  (t!ak!i'n  grandchild;  -ga  possessive;  Im'Ia  come! 
da  you;  is  it  is;  dime;  gu  at  or  there;  qa  to  go;  -x!xa  toward) 
V  Lga  da'ogo  gut  agA'n  la  kutida'ldias  becoming  a  weasel,  he 
climbed  up  ( Lga  weasel;  gut  upon;  agA'n  reflexive;  kut-  prob¬ 
ably  an  instrumental  prefix;  l-  classifier  [§  15.20];  da  stem  [?]; 
-I  up  [§  22.7];  -di  determinate  suffix  [§  20.7];  -as  participle) 
di  djd'ga  inagai  gi  gudd'ha  da'ogo  l  tia'gAs  l  qi'ngo  look  at  the 
man  I  killed  who  wanted  to  marry  my  wife!  (di  my;  djd  wife; 
-ga  possessive;  ina  to  marry;  gai  [l ]  the;  gi  to  or  for;  gudd'ha 
to  think  or  want;  11;  tia  to  kill;  -gA  auxiliary;  -s  participle; 


l  imperative; 

qih  stem  to  look  ;  -go  plural) 

§  27.  Personal  Pronoun 

I 

l 

me 

di 

thou  (subj.) 

da 

thee 

dAn 

he,  she,  it 

la 

him,  her,  it 

la 

he,  she,  it  (indef.)  nAh 

him,  her,  it  (indef.) 

UAU 

we 

HalA'n 

us 

ix! 

you  (plural) 

dalA'h 

you  (plural) 

dalA'h 

they 

l! 

them 

l! 

they  (indef.) 

ga 

them  (indef.) 

ga 

Another  indefinite  l  might  be  added  to  these. 

In  the  Masset  dialect  dAh  is  used  both  for  the  subjective  and 
objective  forms  of  the  second  person  singular,  while  da  serves  as  an 
emphatic  form. 

I  he  subjective  series  is  used  as  subject  of  the  transitive  verb  and 
of  active  verbs,  even  when  there  is  no  object  expressed.  Objective 
pronouns  are  used  to  express  the  subject  of  verbs  expressing  states 
and  qualities,  following  is  a  short  list  of  neutral  verbs. 
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Jc!dt!a  to  die 

geal,  gil  to  become 

sIaI  to  want 

Igoa  to  fear 

u'  ns  At  to  know 

gao  to  be  absent,  gone 


gao  to  lie  (plural) 
qlai'xa  to  be  far  away 
Ydji  to  be 
gaga(V)  to  be  tired 
gata(V)  to  fall  into 
gut  to  think 


When  pronominal  subject  and  object  accompany  the  verb,  they 
are  placed  preceding  the  whole  stem-complex,  the  object  being  placed 
before  the  subject.  Only  the  third  person  plural  l!  always  stands 

immediately  before  the  stem-complex.  The  indirect  object  precedes 

# 

the  direct  object  and  is  characterized  by  connectives  (see  §  31). 


§  28.  Possession 

1.  -ya  (Masset  -£a).  Possession  of  an  object  by  a  person  other  than 
the  subject  of  the  sentence  is  expressed  by  the  objective  pro¬ 
noun  preceding  the  noun,  and  by  the  suffix  -ga  (Masset  -sa). 
In  the  Masset  dialect  this  suffix  is  used  only  rarely.  We  find 
the  noun  either  without  suffix  or  with  the  suffix  -gia. 

(a)  The  possessive  forms  of  terms  of  relationship  are  formed  by  the 
objective  pronoun  and  the  suffix  -ga,  which  is  attached  to 
the  noun. 

V  dja'ga  qla'gada'si  his  wife  dried  it  288.12  1  (dja  wife) 
dl  go'nga  dl  gi  ginge'idAn  my  father  put  paint  on  me  290.8  (dl 
my;  gon  father  of  male;  dl  me;  gi  on;  gin-  to  cause  [§  14.12]) 
Wd'nAgAn  gi'tga  hao  idja'gAn  that  one  was  the  son  of  Wa'nAgAn 

B  87.17 

Qd’ L-qons  gudjd'fda  V  Lgas  gl'd£a  ina£e'lan  QaT-qons’  daughter 
married  I'Lgas’  son  (Masset)  394.10  (gudjdn  daughter ;  g'it  son; 
i'na  to  marry;  -£el  to  become) 

( b )  In  terms  expressing  transferable  possession  the  noun  takes 
neither  the  pronominal  element  nor  the  suffix,  but  both  are 
combined  and  precede  or  follow  the  noun.  At  the  same  time 
the  noun  takes  the  suffix  -i. 


Skidegate 

Masset 

my 

na'ga 

dl'na 

thy 

dA'nga 

dA'fda 

his 

la'ga 

I’a'na 

our 

I'Ldga 

Y  l!  ana 

your 

dalA'nga 

their 

L.'a'na 

1  References  in  this  section  indicate  page  and  line  in  John  R.  Swanton,  Haida  Texts  (I  ublications 
of  the  Jesup  North  Pacific  Expedition,  vol.  x),  except  that  references  preceded  by  B  indicate  page  and 
line  in  John  R.  Swanton,  Haida  Texts  and  Myths  (Bulletin  29,  Bureau  of  American  Ethnology ). 
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da  gua  gatagd'-i  nd'ga  isdai'yan?  did  you  eat  my  food?  B  45.4  (da 
thou;  gua  question;  ga-  something;  ta  to  eat;  -ga-i  it) 

Lua'-i  Id'ga  stangasi  his  canoe  was  full  288.10 
ga'odjiiva-i  Id'ga  l!  sJcl'dAuasi  they  beat  his  drum  B  13.16 
lA'gudje  l  dlst'  dl'na  i'sdi  take  my  mat  from  me!  (Masset)  753.29 
(lAgus  mat;  l  imperative;  dl  me;  st’  from;  dl’na  my) 

V  He'  eadd'  Id'  na  l!  gudAgwa'nan  they  thought  about  its  name 
(Masset)  741.19  (He'  name;  £add  about;  gut  mind) 

tclidalAna'-i  isin  l' Liana  V  gi'£odjuwe  .  .  .  that  he  also  take  all 
our  arrows  (Masset)  660.19  (tcli'dalAn  arrow;  -£ddja  all) 
Inagd'-i  xa'da-i  dd'fda  hi' lug  An  your  town  people  are  destroyed 
(Masset)  740.22  (lana  town;  xa'da  people;  hl'lu  to  destroy) 
tell' dalAna-i  Lld'na  £aga  l  l' gahlatcla’ san  I  shall  swim  for  their 
arrows  (Masset)  663.3  (tcli’dalAn  arrow) 

In  some  cases  the  pronoun  precedes  the  noun. 
l!  stla'sil  Lld'na  l!  qe'nganan  they  saw  their  footprints  (Masset) 
281.13  (stla'sil  footprint) 

(c)  Terms  expressing  parts  of  the  body  do  not  take  the  suffix  -ga; 
but  either  take  only  the  objective  pronoun  indicating  the 
possessor  and  a  vocalic  ending,  or  they  repeat  the  pronominal 
possessive-like  terms  expressing  transferable  possession. 

V  Hu! da  Id'ga  Ia  garni' yag ah  he  sharpened  its  bill  for  it  B  59.25 

V  Llxadji  Id'ga  the  crown  of  his  head  B  13.4 

V  qd'dji  qleitqla'-iLxidia'-i  lu  when  he  cut  its  head  off  B  12.14 
(qas  head;  qleit-  with  knife  [§  1 4.22] ;  -xid  to  begin) 

V  SLla-i  VloI  qa'nan  her  husband  saw  her  hands  (Masset)  430.24 
(slIu  hand;  Ldl  husband;  qdn  to  see) 

2.  -e.  A  weak  vocalic  suffix  is  used  with  terms  expressing  parts  of 
the  body.  Words  ending  in  a  vowel,  n,  n,  l,  do  not  take  this 
suffix,  while  others  seem  to  transform  the  surd  terminal  into  a 
sonant;  s  becomes  dj  before  it.  The  same  forms  are  used  in 
Masset  with  terms  of  relationship. 

(a)  Words  ending  in  vowels,  n,  n,  or  l. 

£d'de  xie'  the  eagle’s  wing  (Masset)  771.2 
i'Lladas  £ai  the  chief’s  blood  (Masset)  779.14 

V  qo'lu  his  legs  (Masset)  332.38 

V  SLliklu'n  her  finger  nails  (Masset)  507.8 

V  tcliii  ea'eada  between  his  teeth  (Masset)  331.19 

V  x  el  its  neck  part  B  79.37 

V  XAh  his  face  B  10.4 

tcl'na-i  qAl  the  salmon  skin  B  13.5 
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di  gl'da  1 1' nan  marry  my  daughter!  (Masset)  514.8 

V  nan  V  sudai'an  said  his  grandmother  to  him  (Masset)  670.4 

( b )  Words  ending  in  consonants  other  than  n,  n,  l. 

V  kiu'gi  ya  opposite  its  heart  (Masset)  294.25 
dl  kiog'  my  heart  (Masset)  298.24 

dAn  ga'dji  thy  head  (Masset)  301.5 

V  id  o' t  a  its  beak  (Masset)  498.4 

V  kiu'da  its  beak  B  59.25 

V  ga'dji  his  head  12.14 

V  sku'dji  its  bones  B  8.13 

3.  - gia  means  originally  property,  but  in  Masset  is  now  sometimes 

used  as  equivalent  of  ga. 

V  £oh  gia  gi'nAga-i  hi'lawan  his  father’s  property  was  destroyed 
689.18 

XAnsu'lot  gia  Lue'  sea-anemone’s  canoe  ( XAnsu'lot  sea-anemone; 
lu  canoe) 

dA'ngia  Inaga'i  xada'i  your  town-people  ( Inaga'i  the  town; 
xada'i  people) 

nAn  i'lihas  gia  td'we  the  man’s  food  (jia  h  i'lihas  the  man;  tao 
food) 

Sometimes  it  appears  instead  of  dl'na,  signifying  my,  mine;  as — 

daldn  Itanogi's  lu,  l  gia' g Ah  na-i  Eh  isda'lgala£wan  daldh  wa'- 
Luwan  a  after  you  have  eaten  let  all  go  up  to  my  house 
gia' g Ah  na-i  aI  tcia'nu  yu'An  La' ola  make  a  big  fire  in  my  house 
giagAh  £ado'  Liao  l!  £e' sgagA'n  but  they  were  unsuccessful  with  • 
mine 

4.  -qAfi  or  - an  (Masset  -An)  expresses  possession  of  an  object  by  the 

subject  of  the  sentence. 

(a)  The  possessive  forms  of  terms  expressing  relationship  and  parts 
of  the  body  are  formed  by  suffixing  -gAh  or  -ah  (Masset  -Ah) 
to  the  noun  possessed. 

dja'gAh  gi  xagwa'-i  Ia  Lgua'si  he  carried  the  halibut  toward  the 
woods  to  his  wife  288.12  (djd  wife;  qi  to;  xaqu  halibut;  l-  with 
hands  [§14.26]) 

gi'tgAh  i'sih  l  qihgd'nsga  I  shall  see  my  son  also  291.1  ( git  child; 
i'sih  also;  l  I;  -sga  future) 

a-u'hatlA  kid'nahas  he  asked  his  mother  289.9  (as  mother;  at 
with;  kid'n  to  question) 

kid'lAh  lu  Ia  dAhgl'stalia'-i  she  had  it  even  with  her  knees  291.7 
(lu  even;  dAh-  by  pulling  [§14.4];  gi-  flat  thing;  sta-  to  move 
away  from ;  -l  up) 
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XAha'n  l  Lisku'nagul  clean  your  eyes  (Masset)  649.23  (xah  face, 
eye;  l  imperative;  l-  by  touching  [§  14.26]) 

(6)  Separable  possession  is  expressed  by  the  pronoun  A'nga  (Mas- 
set  A'hea). 

Lua'-i  djl'na  A'nga  l a  sqotskida' nan  he  struck  the  edges  of  his 
canoe  with  his  hands  288.4 

g!Al  d a' hat  A'nga  la  qaxud'lah  wansd'ga  he  went  out  with  his 
skin  289.7 

£AfnLe  £ai  gl'we  Ah£a'  V  isdai'yan  he  put  his  fish  trap  into  the 
creek  (Masset)  518.15  ( £ArnLe  creek;  £ai  in;  gl'u  fish  trap) 
gl'we  A'n£a  V  qed'han  he  looked  at  his  fish  trap  (Masset)  518.20 

§  29.  Plurality  and  Distribution 
Plural  Suffixes  with  Nouns 

1.  -I An  is  used  principally  with  terms  of  relationship.  It  is  also 

contained  in  the  pronouns  UoIa'ii  we,  dalA'h  ye. 

go! gal au  uncles  B  27.13  ( qd'[ga ]  uncle) 

nd'tgalA  h  nephews  B  63.24  (nd't[ga ]  nephew) 

sqd'ngaLin  aunts  ( sqd'n[ga ]  aunt) 

yd' gal  An  parents  B  45.31 

a’ ogal An  parents  B  59.1 

k!  wax'  gal  Ah  elder  brothers  B  37.10 

2.  -dfit  occurs  with  some  words  indicating  human  beings. 

i'lina  a  male  human  being; 

ila'ndjidai  male  human  beings 
XA'ldan  slave 

xAlda'ndjidai  slaves 
git  a  servant  or  low  caste  person 
gl'djidai  low  caste  persons 

The  distributive  Suffix 

3.  - xu  is  used  after  numerals,  connectives,  and  nouns. 

sti'nxa  two  apiece  ( stin  two) 

Le'ilxa  five  apiece  ( Le'il  five) 
gado'xa  round  about  {gad o'  around) 
dji'nxa  in  the  neighborhood  of  {djin  near) 

tcagA'nxa  around  under  the  ocean- water  (tcaaA'n  the  ocean- 
water) 

Ikli'nxa  about  in  the  woods  ( Iklie'n  woods) 

V  stlexgia'lagAn  he  became  angry  B  95.3 
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§  30.  Demonstrative  and  Interrogative  Pronouns 


The  essential  demonstrative  elements  are  a  and  wa,  which  are  often 
used  alone;  but  there  are  also  several  demonstrative  adverbs  com¬ 
pounded  from  these,  such  as  the  following: 


d'djxua  over  here  (near  by) 
wa'djxua  over  there  (at  some 
distance) 
d'gusa  here 
wa'gusa  there 
a' si,  aldjl',  alsl'  this  thing 


wd'nAn  farther  off! 
d'nis  this  region,  etc. 
wd'nis  that  region 
d'lgui  this  way 
wa'gui  that  way 
a'  Lg  An  right  here. 


Interrogative  pronouns  are  all  built  upon  three  stems  by  means  of 
suffixes.  These  stems  are  gl  or  gls  where?  gus  what?  and  gasi'n 
why?  or  how  is  it?  and  the  two  former  may  be  related  to  the  con¬ 
nectives  gl  and  gu  (§  31).  Who?  appears  to  be  formed  by  adding 
the  connectives  stA  and  hao  to  gl,  making  gl'std  (literally  from  where 

ARE  YOU?). 

Other  variant  interrogative  pronouns  are  built  upon  the  stems  in 
a  similar  manner:  gl'sget,  glsi'stahao,  gl'  Lg  An,  where;  gu'su,  gu'sgiao, 
what?;  gasi'nd,  gasi'nhao,  gasi'nLlao,  why  or  now?  Gus  is  often 
duplicated  into  gu'gus.  The  s  which  occurs  throughout  most  of 
these  forms  very  much  suggests  the  interrogative  particle  (sa)  in 
Tlingit,  and  is  one  of  the  features  which  suggest  community  of  origin 
for  the  two  languages.  These  interrogative^  and  the  indefinite 
pronouns  are  also  used  in  place  of  our  relatives;  the  indefinite  l  in 
conjunction  with  gu  (Lgu)  being  frequently  so  employed. 


Modifying  Stems  (§§31-33) 

As  already  stated,  this  group  of  stems  includes  post-positions, 
conjunctions,  adverbs,  and  interjections.  They  may  be  most  con¬ 
veniently  classed  as — 

(1)  Connectives 

(2)  Adverbs 

(3)  Interjections  and  expletives 

§  31.  Connectives 

These  are  a  series  of  words  used  to  bind  together  the  various  parts 
of  a  sentence  and  also  to  connect  sentences,  and  they  thus  perform 
the  functions  of  our  prepositions  and  conjunctions.  It  is  evident, 
from  the  manner  in  which  they  are  employed,  that  they  depend  very 

closely  upon  the  verb,  and  in  some  cases  they  are  quite  essential 
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portions  of  it.  The  following  is  a  fairly  complete  list  of  the 


connectives: 

at  or  al  with,  of 
a'thao  for  that  reason 
atguLii'  as  soon  as 
atxA'nhao  as  soon  as 
d'xAna  near 
a' la  because,  for 
alu  therefore 
a  ldj%'  a  lu  therefore 
uied  now 
uie'dhao  now 
u'ngu  on  top  of 

u'ngut  on  top  of  (motion  thither) 

i'naat  at  the  same  time  as 

i'sgien  and  (connects  nouns) 

ya  straight  opposite 

Jiao  that  (very  general  meaning) 

ha'ohao  for  that  reason 

dji'ngi  alongside 

djl'gigui  behind 

da  to  (Masset  dialect) 

dagu'lzu  alongside  of 

dA'nat  with  (close  company) 

dl'tgi  back  toward  the  woods 

tla'gi  opposite 

tla'ga  on  account  of 

Ha'lga  while 

tle'stA  towing  or  dragging 
sa  above,  up 
su'uga  among 
si'agei  above 
sila'iga  after 
stA  from,  after 
sklid'xAn  although 
gd'wan  without 
gai  the  or  that 

ga'istA  after  that,  from  that  place 
gand'n  like 
gand'xAn  as  soon  as 
gl  (Masset  ga )  to  or  for 
gia'ogi  at  the  end  or  edge  of 
gien  and  (usually  when) 
gu  at,  there 
gua  toward 
§31 


gui  toward  (with  motion) 

gut  with,  together  with 

gutstA  apart,  from  each  other 

gu'tgi  together 

gu'tga  together 

gwa'di  seeking 

Jcu'ngAstA  ahead  of 

kwa'gi  above 

klia'oga  for 

Tdidl  every  time 

ga  in  or  to 

gd'atga  between 

gd'atgei  between  (with  motion) 

gad  o'  around 

gAn  for  (purpose) 

gA'nstA  to 

gaga'n  on  account  of 
go' da  behind 
gd'tgado  around  behind 
gd'mga  after  (compare  Lga  and 
go' da) 
gei  into 
ge'istA  out  of 
ga' odi  after  a  while 
qa'sdihao  after  that 
qd'li  inside  of 
qdligu't  upon  the  inside  of 
gall' gei  into  the  inside  of 
q!  o'  lga  near  by 
qlb'lijAstA'  from  near 
qleu'gi  in  front  of 
qfeu'xa  around  in  front  of 
xe'daxua  below  (toward  below) 
xe'tgu  down 
xe'tgi  down 
xe'li  in  the  mouth  of 
lu  when 
Lga  after 

ill' gu  on  the  shore  opposite 
Ld'guda.  as  soon  as 
Ld'xa  near 
Lgi'xAn  as  soon  as 
Iget  against 
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A  large  number  of  these,  it  will  be  seen,  are  compounded  from  the 
simpler  connectives,  for  example: 
a'thao  (at  +  hao) 
atguLu'  (at  +  gu  +  lu ) 
atxA'nhao  (ai  +  the  adverb  xau 
+  hao) 

A'la  ( Al  +  a  in  place  of  a  verb 
or  clause) 
aIu'  (aI  +  hao) 

a  Idji'A  Iu(a  Idjl'  this  +  aI  +  hao) 
uie'dhao  ( uied  +  hao ) 
ha'ohao  ( hao  +  hao) 
dl'tgi  ( di'da+gi ) 
sl'agei  {sa  +  gei) 

Still  other  connectives  are  evidently  compound,  although  one  of 
the  elements  may  be  rarely  or  not  at  all  used  alone.  Thus: 

a'xAna  perhaps  contains  the  demonstrative  a  and  the  adverb  xati 
u'ngu  is  evidently  compounded  of  a  connective  un,  not  used 
independently,  and  gu 
u'ngut  is  compounded  of  un  and  gut 
Inaat  contains  at 
i'sgien  contains  gien 
dji'ngi  contains  gi 

djl'gigui  contains  gui  and  probably  gi 
dagu’lLu  contains  lu 
dA'hat  contains  at 

tla'gi  contains  gi  and  probably  a  non-independent  connective  t!a 

tla'ga  contains  ga  and  t!a 

Hd'lga  contains  ga 

He'stA  contains  stA 

su'uga  contains  ga 

sklid'xAn  contains  xau 

gia'ogi  contains  gi 

Icu'ngAStA  contains  stA  and  probably  ga  and  Tcun  point 

Icwa'gi  contains  gi 

kHa’oga  contains  ga 

gd'atga  contains  ga 

gd'atgei  contains  gei 

c/A'nstA  contains  gAn  and  stA 

qlo'lga  contains  ga 

qleu'gi  contains  gi 

qleu'xa  contains  the  distributive  suffix  xa 

xe'daxua,  xe'tgu,  and  xe'tgi  contain  gua,  gu,  and  gi,  respectively, 

with  a  connective  xet 

§  31 


sila'iga'  (sila'i  the  place  +  ga) 
ga'istA  ( gai  +  stA ) 
gaha'xAn  {ganaf  h  -f  xah) 
gu'tstA  (gut  +  stA) 
gu'tgi  (gut  +  gi) 
gu'tga  (gut  +  ga) 
go'tgado  (go'da  +  gado') 
ge'istA  (gei  +  stA) 
qa'odihao  (qa'odi  +  hao) 
qdligu' t  ( qd '  li  +  gut) 
qalige'i  (qd'  li  +  gei) 
qlolgAstA  ( qld'lga  +  stA ) 
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Lti'gu  contains  gu  and  a  connective  lcl 

Ld'guda  contains  lCi  and  gut 

Ld'xa  contains  lcl  and  xa 

Lgl'xAn  contains  xau  and  perhaps  m  and  gi 

Still  another  non-independent  connective  seems  to  be  used  with 
the  reflexive  suffix  in  qte'nAn  for  themselves.  Go! wan  in  the  above 
list  is  simply  the  past  tense  of  the  verb  gao  to  be  wanting,  and  go' da 
is  the  word  for  buttocks.  Qua  and  gui  are  probably  compounded 
of  ga  and  gei  or  gi  respectively,  with  gu;  and  gut  is  perhaps  from  gu 
and  at,  or  else  the  suffix  indicating  motion  (see  below).  Qd’li  insides, 
and  xf'li  in  the  mouth  of,  are  also  used  as  nouns,  meaning  the 
insides  of  a  man  or  animal,  or  a  sound  (body  of  water),  and  the  inside 
of  the  mouth,  respectively.  Gafid'n  is  perhaps  simply  the  continu- 
ative  verbal  suffix  duplicated. 

Leaving  out  these  affixes,  therefore,  along  with  a  few  others  which 
occur  rarely,  it  seems  as  if  the  following  list  represented  the  stems 
of  the  original  connectives: 


at  or  al 

su 

gAn 

uied 

StA 

gei 

un 

gai 

ga'odi 

ya 

gu 

qtol 

hao 

qteu 

djin  or  dji 

gien 

xet 

da 

gia 

LU 

dit 

Jetia 

Lga 

t!a 

ga 

Ld 

ttal 

gdat 

Ifet 

sa  . 

gad  o' 

-t  is  suffixed  to  connectives  to  indicate  motion  of  an  object  in  the 
situation  specified  by  the  connective. 

si'geit  l a  xi'tlgaldas  he  flew  about  above  (slge  above;  -it  in  that 
place;  xit  to  fly;  Igdl  moving  about;  -da  to  cause) 
gAm  V  na'dAlAn  da  isi'n  l!  dd'eAnganan  V  Tdotd'lan  sile't  a  after 
he  died,  they  did  not  call  his  nephews  (Masset)  {gAm  not;  nadA 
nephew;  -IaTi  plural;  da  [  ?] ;  isi'n  also;  do  to  go  and  get;  -£Afi 
negation;  -gad  continuative;  -an  past  inexperienced;  Tc total 
stem  to  die;  -an  past  inexperienced;  sile  after;  a  stands  for 
do'eA  hgahan) 

l!  xet'i  t  l!  %  stexdam  they  put  these  before  them  (xet  before;  iste 
stem[?];  -td  inchoative  [?];  -an  past  inexperienced ;  -i  perfect) 
eA  nLe  djme't  alongside  of  the  stream  (they  went)  (Masset)  Gaul 
fresh  water  or  stream;  e  the;  djin  along  by) 

§31 
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§  32.  Adverbs 


The  position  which  adverbs  take  in  the  sentence,  and  their  use  in 
general,  connect  them  closely  with  connectives.  Both  are  subordi¬ 
nated  to  the  verb  in  the  same  way,  and  the  only  difference  lies  in  the 
fact  that  an  adverb  does  not  refer  to  a  substantival  modifier  of  the 
verb  so  directly  as  does  a  connective.  The  fact  that  adverbial 
modifiers  sometimes  do  refer  to  such  a  substantive  (ila' ,  sa,  etc.) 
shows  how  close  the  relationship  is.  The  simpler  adverbs  are  the 
following : 


i'sin  (Masset  i'sin)  again,  also 
lla'  differently 
yen  truly 

ye' nk  lien  very  much 
hawl'dan  quickly 
hayi'n  instead 

TiAn  (Masset  Mn)  like,  as  fol¬ 
lows 

halgunAn  closer 
Jiit.UgA'n  (Masset  hitlA'n) 
then 

kina' n  only 


dl'da  landward 
qla'da  seaward 
sa  up,  above 
sl'nA  n  snuffling 
gua  (interrogation) 
gAtn,  not 

xau  (Masset  Iiau)  still,  yet 
XAngian  answering,  in  reply 
nan  complete,  ended 
z!a  however 
la  (imperative  adverb) 

Irian  a  little 


A  second  set  of  adverbs  is  formed  by  means  of  xau,  which  has  very 
much  the  force  and  function  of  the  English  adverbial  ending  -ly. 
Such  are: 


wa'lAnxAn  really 
ha' ox  An  still 
de'ixAn  carefully 
leu' nx An  still  more 
Ida'xAn  outside 

Lgua'nixAn  aimlessly,  traveling  at  random 
Many  ideas  expressed  in  English  by  adverbs  are  rendered  in 
Haida  by  a  noun,  or  its  equivalent,  and  connective: 

qla'gui  northward  or  to  the  north 
djaxui'  seaward,  toward  the  mouth  of  the  inlet 
qalgui'  up-inletward,  or  toward  the  head  of  the  inlet 
tadjxua'  toward  the  rear  of  the  house 
Ikia'gua  toward  the  door  of  the  house 
sgo'lAgi  to  the  right 
sia'angi  to  the  left  or  leftward 
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§  33.  Interjections 

The  following  is  a  list  of  interjections,  or  words  of  interjectional 
nature : 

a-i  ah!  or  oh  my! 
aya  no! 

a'digua  just  hear!  (an  angry  exclamation  used  by  old  people) 
aha  yes! 
i  don’t ! 

I  (disgust)  dirty!  etc. 

U Ue'i  indeed!  or  is  that  so?  or  why!  don’t  you  know? 
wa  or  lengthened  into  wd-di-d  pretty,  nice! 
yu'ya  a  feminine  exclamation  of  terror 

yula'dAl  an  exclamation  used  by  the  Ninstints  people  when  they 
hear  news,  regardless  of  its  quality 
Jiai  now! 
havn't  quick! 

lid' may  a  horrors!  (a  very  strong  expression) 
hadjadl'a  alas! 
ha' leu  now ! 

halA'  come!  The  Ninstints  sometimes  use  Lin  instead  of  this. 
huk  or  lengthened  into  hu'kukulcuk  look  out!  also  the  cry  raised 
when  rushing  on  an  enemy.  It  always  indicates  danger. 
djd  say!  well! 
tlagane'  lo!  surprising! 
ga'o  ano  or  gd'ano  no! 
gu'gus  tlagane'  wonderful!  or  surprising! 
klwai  pray!  wait!  hold  on! 

q!a  pretty  or  nice  (a  Kaigani  exclamation  particularly) 
qld'la ,  idja'xAn  an  obsolete  expression,  used  only  by  chiefs,  and 
indicative  of  intense  anger 
na  here !  say ! 

Lan  or  ha'osLan  enough!  stop!  (identical  with  the  adverb  nan) 
Lina  would  that! 

§  34.  Syntax 

The  verb  almost  always  stands  at  the  end  of  the  sentence  or  clause; 
but  where  the  speaker  wishes  to  supplement  some  thought  to  what 
he  has  just  said,  he  may  do  so  by  introducing  the  essential  part  of  it, 
and  adding  a,  which  stands  for  the  verb  and  modifiers  just  given. 

WAgahd'xAn  la  isda'yagAn  nan  dja'adas  a  she  did  it  that  way, 
the  woman  (did  it  that  way)  ( WAgahd'xAn  that  way  [=wa-\- 
gafia'h+XAn];  isda  stem;  -ya  perfect;  -ay An  past  inexperi¬ 
enced;  iiaTi  the  [with  -,9];  djd' da  woman;  a  for  isda’yagAn ) 
§§33,34 
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V  qa'idagAn  tada'oagai  si'lga  a  she  started  off,  while  those  who 
were  after  salmon  were  away  (she  started)  (qd  to  go;  -id  incho¬ 
ative;  -gAn  past  inexperienced;  tada'oagai  they  were  after 
salmon;  si'lga  while  [literally,  in  the  place];  a  for  qa'idagAn ) 

V  qanlxa' yag An  ta'nai  dji'ngi  a  she  came  out  of  the  woods,  near 
the  sea-water  (she  came  out)  (qa  stem;  -L.'xa  toward;  -ya  per¬ 
fect;  -agAn  past  inexperienced;  ta'nai  the  sea;  djin  near;  gi  at; 
a  for  qaL.'xa'yagAn) 

la  gAn  l!  a'xAnagid'lagani  la  Lga  da'ogai  a  they  came  near  her, 
those  that  came  after  her  (came  near  her)  (gAn  for;  d'xAna  stem 
to  come  near;  -gial  to  come  to  be;  -agan  past  inexperienced; 
-i  perfect;  Lga  after;  dao  to  come  to  get;  gai  the  or  those;  a 
for  a'xAnagid'lagani ) 

Occasionally  a  is  omitted. 

gien  Ia  gd'itqld'isgitlasi  sin  xgu  la'na  e'sin  and  he  threw  it  up  hard 
into  the  air,  the  sun  also  ( gien  and;  gait  hard  or  quickly;  qldi- 
classifier;  system;  -if  up;  -asi  participle;  sin  sun ;  xgu  indeed; 
la'na  that  one;  e'sin  also) 

ga'iLuhao  l!  laga'yan  WAnsu'ga  gd'lai  Ld'alge'ilsi  lu  at  that  time 
they  went  off  in  a  crowd,  at  the  end  of  ten  days  (literally, 
nights)  ( ga'iLuhao  at  that  time;  laga  stem  [?];  -ya  perfect;  -an 
continuative;  WAnsu'ga,  quotative;  gal  night;  ai  the;  xa'al  ten; 
ge'il  to  become;  -si  participle;  lu  when) 

When  the  subject  and  object  of  the  verb  are  nouns,  the  former 
precedes;  when  they  are  pronouns,  the  order  is  reversed.  A  third 
pronominal  object  is  followed  by  one  of  the  connectives,  and  is  placed 
before  the  other  personal  pronouns.  When  nouns  and  pronouns  are 
both  used  as  subjects  or  objects,  the  pronouns  usually  stand  nearest 
to  the  verb,  and  exceptions  to  this  are  usually  for  emphasis: 

Lan  dAn  l  qi'nga  I  cease  to  see  thee  31.5  (Lan  to  stop;  dAii  thee; 

1 1;  qin  to  see;  -ga  declarative  or  auxiliary  [ ?]) 

la  i' sin  la'ga  qd' gas  he,  too,  went  to  him  (i'sin  too;  ga  to;  qd  stem 
to  go;  -ga  auxiliary;  -s  participle) 

dalA'n  Lla  l!  tA'lgi  la'gasga  you,  however,  will  be  better  than 
the  others  (dalA'n  you  [pi.];  Lla  however;  tA'lgi  more  than;  Id 
good;  -ga  auxiliary;  -sga  future) 

I  have  noted  above,  that  a  connective  depending  upon  a  verb  may 
stand  at  the  very  beginning  of  the  sentence,  the  noun  to  which  it 
refers  being  either  understood  or  expressed  in  the  preceding  clause. 

Adjectives,  connectives,  and  possessives  used  like  connectives, 
always  follow  the  nouns  to  which  they  refer.  When  several  adjec- 
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tives  depend  upon  one  noun,  they  are  apt  to  occur  in  an  order  exactl} 
the  reverse  of  that  observed  in  English: 

gd'djai  t!el  XA'tdju  the  wolf,  wet,  small  (the  small  wet  wolf) 
gi'na  go'lgal  SLA'pdju  a  thing,  blue,  slim  (a  slim  blue  thing) 

Subordinate  clauses  almost  always  precede  those  on  which  the} 
depend,  though  occasionally  they  may  be  inserted  into  the  majoi 
clause  itself: 

V  Ita'xui  xu'adji  V  tia'gan  la  gAn  guda'nagAn  his  friends  (that)  t 
grizzly  bear  killed  him  thought  about  him  (his  friends 
thought  a  grizzly  bear  had  killed  him)  ( Ita'xui  friends  or  clans¬ 
men;  xu'adji  grizzly  bear;  tia  stem  to  kill;  -agan  past  inex¬ 
perienced;  gAfi  for  [here  about];  gudd'na  stem  to  think ;  -gA7 
past  inexperienced) 

In  the  Masset  dialect  the  subordinate  clause  usually  ends  in  -i 
(§  25.7)  and  is  followed  by  gien,  lu,  or  some  other  connective.  This 
is  also  found  in  the  Skidegate  dialect;  but  more  often  the  subordinate 
clause  ends  in  gai.  Masset  sentences  are  usually  introduced  b} 
WA'gien;  and  Skidegate  sentences,  by  gie'nhao,  WA'gienhao,  Lu'hao 
etc.  It  is  often  more  convenient,  however,  to  regard  the  sentence 
they  introduce  as  a  clause  coordinate  with  that  which  preceeles. 
This  uncertainty  always  renders  it  difficult  to  divide  Haiela  discourse 
into  sentences. 

VOCABULARY  (§§  35-39) 

§  35.  General  Remarks 

Haida  stems  may  be  most  conveniently  divided  into  two  classes — 
principal  stems  and  modifying  stems.  The  former  class  includes 
those  which  we  should  call  in  English,  verbs,  adjectives,  nouns,  and 
pronouns;  the  latter,  post-positions,  conjunctions,  adverbs,  and  inter¬ 
jections. 

§  36.  Verb-Stems 

The  greater  number  of  these  consist  of  one  syllable,  and,  in  many 
cases  where  more  than  one  occur,  it  seems  probable  that  they  are 
really  compound.  The  following  list  includes  all  of  those  most  com¬ 
monly  employed,  along  with  a  few  rarely  found.  They  are  arranged 
in  the  following  order:  (1)  stems  consisting  of  a  single  vowel;  (2) 
those  of  a  single  consonant;  (3)  a  consonant  and  following  vowel 
or  vowel-combination;  (4)  two  consonants;  (5)  two  consonants  and 
§§35,  36 
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following  vowel;  (6)  a  consonant,  vowel,  and  consonant;  (7)  two 
consonants,  a  vowel,  and  a  consonant;  (8)  stems  of  two  syllables. 


1.  u  to  remain  in  one  place  or  to 

sit 

2.  l  to  touch 

3.  wa  to  do  or  make 

dju  to  be  of  a  certain  sort  or 
kind 

dao  to  go  and  get 
ta  to  eat 
tai  to  lie 

tia  to  kill  (one  person) 
su  to  say 

gao  to  be  absent  or  wanting 

gia  to  stand 

gue  to  come 

kwa  to  strike 

kiu  to  tie 

kiwi  to  mention 

xia  to  follow 

xiao  to  hang  up 

go  to  lie 

go(xa )  to  burn 

qa  to  go  (one  person) 

qe  to  give  birth 

q!a  to  sit  (usually  followed 
by  auxiliary  u ) 
q!a  to  sleep 
q!a  to  laugh 

q!ol  to  hide  or  secrete  from 
the  eyes 
xao  to  fish 
l!u  to  sit  (plural) 

1.  si,  a  stem  of  very  general  ap¬ 
plication,  meaning  to  place 
in  a  certain  direction 
b  sta  to  remove  from  a  certain 
place 

st!e  to  be  sick,  angry,  sad 
Lgl  to  swim 
lxu  to  creep 

Lida  to  kill  (many  people) 

Ita  to  spit 


6.  nan  to  grind  or  rub 
nial  or  nil  to  drink 
gin  to  go  b}^  sea 
kian  to  ask 

kin  to  make  a  noise,  as  a 
bird 

klel  to-be  extinguished 

xdL  to  howl 

xlt  to  fly 

xlt  to  pick  up 

gat  to  run,  to  act  quickly 

geil  to  become 

get  to  be  like 

xut  to  drink 

xoal  to  steam 

x on  falling  of  a  heavy  ob¬ 
ject,  like  a  tree 
sil  to  borrow 
lin  to  start  anything 
lil  to  surround 

7.  stll  to  return 

skit  to  move  so  as  to  result 
in  contact 
skit  to  club 
skin  to  wake  up 
sgail  to  weep 
sgol  to  hide 

Igal  and  Igul  to  move  around 

8.  aba  to  chew  up  food,  for  a 

child 

idji  or  is  to  be 
Jiailu  to  destroy 
djApAt  to  sink  suddenly 
daga  to  own 
gldji  to  seize 
glsu  to  wipe 
klo'tAl  to  be  dead 
gdxa  to  be  weak 
golga  to  make 
qaido  to  go  to  war 
ldf no  to  swear 
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Adjectives  may  always  be  used  as  verb-stems  and  so  belong  to  this 
category.  The  following  are  the  principal : 


ada  different 
yaku  middle 

yu' An  big  (incorporated  yu) 

tazdju'  half 

t!el  wet 

sget  red 

nao(da )  many 

ga'da  white 


got  last ;  also  a  noun  meaning 
buttocks 
qoan  much 
qd'na  great,  mighty 
Id  good 
Igal  black 
gd'lgal  blue 


Nouns  like  the  following  may  also  be  used  as  the  stems  of  verbs: 


yd'nA  n  clouds  0da  chief’s  son 

tdd'ano  fire  or  firewood  td'na  sea- water 

na  house 

More  often  the  noun  is  followed  by  an  auxiliary,  and  these 
auxiliaries  are  used  after  verb-stems  as  well,  though  a  few  of  them 
may  occur  as  entirely  independent  stems  (see  §  18). 


§  37.  Numerals 

The  numeral  system  has  become  decimal  since  the  advent  of  the 
whites,  and  the  word  hundred  has  replaced  the  original  expression 
that  covered  that  figure;  but  the  old  blanket-count  ran  as  follows: 

1  sgoa'nsin 

2  stin 

3  Igu'nul 

4  stA'nsin 

5  Le'U 

6  LgA'nul 

•  7  djiguagd' 

8  sta'nsA  hxa 

9  La  a  IV  ngisgoansi'  ngo 

10  La' a  l 

11  Ld' a  l  wai'gi  sgoa'nsin 

12  ih' aI  wai'gi  stin 
20  l a' gnat  sgoa'nsin 

30  l a' gnat  sgoansi' ngo  wai'gi  Ld'al 
40  l a' gnat  stin 
50  l a' gnat  stin  wai'gi  Ld'al 
00  Ia' gnat  Igu'nul 
100  l a' gnat  Le'U 
200  lA'guat  lu'aI 

300  lA'guat  La' a l  wai'gi  Li'guat  Le'U 
400  lA'guat  La' Ale  stin 
1000  lA'gugt  Ld' Ale  Le'U 
2000  lA'guat  Ld' Ale  Ld'al 
etc. 
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It  will  be  seen  that  the  term  for  four  is  derived  from  that  for 
two;  the  term  for  six,  from  the  term  for  three;  the  term  for  eight, 
from  the  terms  for  four  and  two;  and  the  term  for  ten,  from  that 
for  five;  while  nine  is  simply  ten  minus  one. 

§  38.  Nominal  Stems 

Following  is  a  list  of  the  simpler  nominal  stems,  arranged  in  the 
same  order  as  the  verbal  stems  given  above.  Since  stems  of  two 
syllables  with  a  weak  final  vowel  differ  but  slightly  from  those  of  one 


syllable,  I  have  given  them  before 

1.  ao  mother 

2.  al  paddle 

3.  tela  place 
tc!u  cedar 
su  lake 
na  house 
gwai  island 
Jc!iu  trail 
xa%  sunshine 
gai  blood 

ga  uncle 

q!a  harpoon 

g!a  north 

k!do  salmon  eggs 

xao  juice 

lu  canoe 

lai  cranberries 

5.  st.'a  foot 
st!ao  wizard 
sku  back 
Lga  land 
Iga  rock 

6.  djat  woman 
tcin  grandfather 
tc!in  teeth 

ties  rock,  ledge 
djil  bait 
sll  place 
sin  day  or  sky 
git  son 
kun  point 
klial  leg 
gal  night 


other  two-syllable  stems: 

gait  tree 
qon  moon 
qfds  pitch 
qfATi  grass 
g!an  hemlock 
g!al  clay 
g.Ul  swamp 

xdt  woman’s  father,  also 
grave-post 
XAn  face 
xel  neck 
xel  hole 

len  certain  Tsimshian  songs 
lift  root 

7.  sgot  armpit 
IgAn  male  cousin 
gAUL  fresh  water 

8.  ta'na  sea-water 

sgd'na  supernatural  being 
k!a'-ila  tray 
k!a'-ilda  star 
gl'na  something 
kl'ga  meat,  flesh 
klu'da  beak 
go'da  buttocks 
go' da  box 
ga'dji  head 
ga!  La  or  gdL  reef 
gd'na  father-in-law  and  son- 
in-law 

xa'ida  human  beings 
la'na  town 

Lxadji  middle  of  top  of  head 
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Iqea'ma  kelp;  also  tall  rough 
grass  along  shore 
ItA'nga  feathers 
i'nagwa  one  side  or  half 
I'Lgas  chief 
I'Llxagidas  chief 
l' lift  male 
tcld'ano  fire 
da' gal  to-morrow 
dadji'n  hat 
td'nAl  tongue 
stAgu’n  branch-tips 
gia'at  blanket 
glni't  smoke-hole 
gi'gao  salmon-trap 


gu'dA  n  mind  and  throat 
H'lga  language 
Ida’ jiaI  color 
klid'lu  cormorant 
IdonA'n  a  crazy  person 
gd'yao  the  sea 
gd'yu  smoke 

go'dAn  a  white  variety  of 
rock 

qd'woda  bag 

qe'gu  water  basket  or  bucket 
gland's  comrade  (in  address) 
qlA'ndal  a  mass  of  trees 
fallen  in  one  place 
Id'lAga  house-screens 


Some  of  these  last  are  undoubtedly  compound.  Thus  gu'dAn, 
IdonA'n,  and  go'dAn  seem  to  have  the  continuative  ending  U  70  ;  la'no 
is  probably  compounded  from  na  house,  and  perhaps  la  he  or  his 


da' gal  probably  contains  gal  night;  I'Llxagidas  is  very  likely  from 
I'Lgas  and  gl'da  chief’s  son  (a  gl'da  being  so  high  that  he  was  prac¬ 
tically  certain  to  be  a  chief  himself) ;  while  Jci'lga  probably  has  the 
possessive  suflix.  Other  nouns  which  are  certainly  compound  are 
si'nxi  evening  (sin  day  or  daylight-sky) ;  Tcu'ngida  corner  (perhaps 
from  Jcun  point);  qla'ixida  woman’s  cloak;  gA'ndjilga'gi  dancing- 
blanket;  xd'tgi  dancing-leggings;  ga'ixdt  ashes;  gagwa'nqe  cradle 
tA'ngoan  ocean.  The  two  last  probably  contain  the  verbal  suflh 
goan  about,  around,  and  the  last  seems  to  be  compounded  of  this 
and  td'fui  sea-water.  The  word  for  salt,  tan  qld'ga,  means  siinpl) 
dried  sea-water.  The  word  for  beans  and  peas  is  xo'ya-Lu'ga 
raven’s  canoe,  and  refers  to  one  of  Raven’s  adventures.  Rice  is 
called  i'nln-tclin  English  teeth.  Gdxa  child  seems  to  be  derivec 


from  the  stem  of  the  verb  meaning  weak. 

A  study  of  animal  names  is  usually  interesting;  but  in  Ilaida  most 
of  the  names  of  land  and  sea  animals,  along  with  those  of  the  most 
common  birds  and  fishes,  are  simple,  and  yield  nothing  to  investi¬ 
gation.  Such  are  the  following: 


tcin  salmon  (general  term) 
tclin  beaver 
tdi  silver-salmon 
tan  black-bear 
§38 


tdL  loon 
tlin  robin 
sl'ga  snake 
stlao  screech-owl 
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sqao  grouse  and  big  variety 

got  eagle 

of  clam 

qai  sea-lion 

sqol  porpoise 

qb  sea-otter 

sq!en  gull 

xa  dog 

sign  land-otter 

xd’gu  halibut 

nao  devil-fish 

xo'ya  raven 

kiu  clam 

xot  hair-seal 

k!dt  deer 

xga  weasel 

k!dl  sculpin 

lk!ia  saw-bill 

k.UgA'n  mouse 

Igo  heron 

kun  whale 

The  word  for  beaver  seems  to  be  the  same  as  that  for  teetii,  from 
which  it  may  have  been  derived.  Most  of  the  other  animal,  bird, 
and  insect  names  are  evidently  derived  from  descriptive  terms.  Such 
are  the  following: 

y a' nidj An  spider 
djA(jA'ldAXuan  fly;  also  snipe 

dji'gul-a'oga  shrew  (probably  literally,  fern-mother) 
djidA'n  humpback-salmon 
dogd'tLxagana  chicken-hawk 
td'ina  steelhead-salmon 
to! gun  spring-salmon 

taxe't  small  salmon  found  on  the  Queen  Charlotte  islands 
td'Lat  trout 
td' LAt-ga'dala  swallow 
tialgun  swan 
slxASLdA'lgdna  small  bird 
statsk  !u' n  fish-liaw  k 
stdqld'djitga  brant 
skd'gi  dog-salmon 
skdxia'o  swamp-robin 
sgaA'm  star-fish 

sl!u' djagadAn  red-headed  woodpecker 
kAlgai' Ag An  butterfly,  grasshopper 
ku'ndaguan  (Masset  SLAgA'm )  sand-flea 
k!a'ldjida  crow 

qadji' ng! Alge'ksxe  green-headed  duck 
qotgadAgA'mlgal  bat 
qotgalu'  sparrow 
qla'isgut  butter-ball 
qjdyd'n  mouse 
Igitgu'n  goose 

Ik  He' nq!  ostAn  frog  ( IkHe'n  forest;  qldstA'n  crab) 
tdLAt-ga'dAla  fast  trout 
44877— Bull.  40,  pt  1—10 - 18 
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Another  set  of  names  appears 
or  in  idea: 

hl'xodada  or  la'xodada  grebe 
wit  salmon-berry  bird 
md'maidegi  dragon-fly 
djidja't  small  hawk 
djidjiga'ga  small  bird 
tda'tcla  song-sparrow 
da'tdi  wren 


to  be  onomatopoetic  either  in  fact 

dl'dAn  blue-fly 
swl'lawlt  small  bird 
skd'skas  small  owl 
gu'tgunis  (M asset  gu'tgunist ) 
horned  owl 
l  !ai' l  !ai  bluejay 


1  know  of  but  two  story-names  of  animals,  k !u'  xuginagits  marten 
(instead  of  k’.  u'xu )  and  sqo'lginagits  porpoise  (instead  of  sqol) ;  but 
it  is  possible  that  the  same  suffixes  may  have  occurred  after  other 
animal-names  as  well,  gl'na  means  something,  and  git  son;  but 
whether  those  are  the  words  included  in  the  suflix  is  uncertain. 

Several  animal-names  are  almost  identical  with  those  found  in 


Tlingit: 

tdl'tga  skate 
tc!isgu  moose 
tco'lgi  ground-squirrel 
nd'gadje  fox 
nusg  wolverene 
klu'xu  marten 


god]  wolf 
qld'xada  dog-fish 
</ /o' An  fur-seal 
xu'adji  grizzly-bear 
lAgud'dji  sea-bird 


Igo  heron,  and  klAgA'n  (Keene’s)  mouse,  also  resemble  the  Tlingit 
terms;  and  the  Tlingit  word  for  raven,  yel,  is  the  same  as  that  used 
by  the  Masset  Haida.  This  similarity  between  the  two  vocabularies 
extends  to  a  few  words  other  than  names  of  animals,  of  which  the 
following  are  the  principal: 

yagc't  or  ya'e't  chief’s  son  gaodja'o  drum 

Kigaye'dji  iron  gu'lga  abalone 

Nd'gadje  fox  is  also  found  in  Tsimshian,  and  the  following  names 
are  also  from  that  language: 

O  C~3 

a'oda  porcupine  skid'msm  blue-hawk 

mAt  mountain-goat  gu'tgunis  horned  owl 

Names  of  implements  and  various  utensils  are  formed  from  verbs 
by  means  of  a  noun-forming  suffix  o  (w) : 

sgunxola'o  perfume  (from  sgun,  shun  to  smell) 

SLland'nu  soap  (from  sda  hand ;  nan  to  play) 
nidja'nu  mask  (from  nidjd'h  to  imitate) 
ki'tao  spear  handle  (from  kit  to  spear) 
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Of  d  similai  diameter  are  the  following,  although  their  derivation 
is  not  clear : 


daqu'nlao  matches  qla'sgudjao  lamp 

Htsgald'no  poker  xqalda'o  baking-powder 

xalgadja'o  tin  pan  Lino  milk 

qlaixitagd'no  rattle 

Probably  the  Masset  word  for  food,  tao,  should  be  added  to  this 
list.  The  Skidegate  word  for  food  is  formed  in  a  peculiar  way— by 
prefixing  the  plural  indefinite  pronoun  ga  to  the  stem  of  the  verb  eat 
{ga  ta  food)  . 

Proper  names  are  often  formed  from  nouns  dr  descriptive  terms  by 
means  of  the  suflix  s,  already  referred  to.  The  following  are  examples : 

Dji'lindjaos  a  man  named  Devil-club  ( dji'lindjao  devil-club) 

Gao  qons  the  name  of  an  inlet  ( gao  qon  mighty  inlet) 

Q.'ets  name  for  the  Kaigani  country  (qlet  narrow  strait) 

Gu'lgas  a  man  named  Ab alone  ( gu'lga  abalone) 

NauJi'I  IsLas  the  Person-wlio-accomplished-things-by-his-word ;  that 
is,  the  Creator,  Raven  ( jriAn  ki'lsLa  a  person  who  accomplishes 
things  by  his  word) 

Qai  al  Id  nas  a  family  called  the  people  of  Qai  ( Qai  al  la'na  a  man 
of  the  town  of  Qai) 

A  a  h-sti'ns  The-one-who-is-(equal-to)-two  iyiAn  one  person;  stin 
two) 

Aa  q!d  las  a  family  called  Clay-house  People  (na  qld'la  a  clayey 
house) 

Tcdn  la' nas  Mud-town 

This,  however,  is  not  essential  to  the  formation  of  proper  names, 
as  the  following  examples  will  show: 

Xo'ya  gA'nza  Raven  creek 

Qa'itgaogao  Inlet-from-which-the-trees-have-been-swept-away  (a 
camp  between  Kaisun  and  Tc  la'at) 
id  jin  xa'idAgai  Far  People  (the  Ivwakiutl) 

Gldd'nstA  From-his-daughter  (name  of  a  chief) 

Tclanu  aI  qlola'i  Master-of-the-Fire  (name  of  a  chief) 

Sga'na  yv! An  Great  Supernatural  Power  (name  of  a  chief) 
Qena-ga'isL  Floating-heavily-in-his-canoe  (name  of  a  chief) 

The  following  nouns  are  nothing  more  than  verb-stems: 

wd'lgal  potlatch  Id  o' da  dead  body 

st!e  sickness  xial  dance 

gu'su  speech  ee'da  shame  (Masset) 

As  already  noted,  there  are  a  few  other  stems  difficult  to  classify  as 
absolutely  nominal  or  verbal;  such  as  na  house,  xa'ida  person. 
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§  39.  Plural  Stems 

By  substitution  of  one  stem  for  another,  plurality  is  sometimes 
indicated  in  the  verb  itself;  but  a  close  examination  shows  that  this 
phenomenon  is  not  as  common  as  at  first  appears.  A  large  number 
of  plural  stems  of  this  kind  prove  to  be  nothing  more  than  adjectives 
with  the  plural  suffix  -dAla  or  -da,  and  still  others  really  have  the  same 
stem  in  the  singular  and  plural;  but  the  Ilaida  mind  requires  some 
additional  affix  in  one  number  to  satisfy  its  conception  fully.  In  the 
other  cases  there  seems  to  be  an  alteration  in  idea  from  the  Ilaida 
point  of  view,  such  as  would  impel  in  all  languages  the  choice  of  a 
different  verb.  The  only  verbs  which  show  conspicuous  changes  in 
stem  in  the  plural  are  the  following  four: 


Singular 

Plural 

qa 

is,  dal,  or  isdal 

to  go 

q!ao 

l!u 

to  sit 

xit 

na{lcjAl) 

to  fly 

tia 

Lida 

to  kill 

In  the  first  three  cases  the  plurality  refers  to  the  subject;  in  the 
last  case,  to  the  object. 

The  plural  of  adjectives  expressing  shape  and  size  is  expressed  by 
the  syllables  -dAla  and  -da.  These  may  be  plural  equivalents  of  the 
stem  dju. 

tla'gao  Ic ! a' mdAla  fine  snow  (JcA'mdju  a  small  or  fine  object) 

qe'gu  yu'dAla  big  buckets  {yu'  An  big) 

ea  xa' dAla  small  children  {xA'tdju  small  thing)  (Masse t) 

-da  is  sometimes  used  instead  of  the  preceding. 

yuA'nda  big  things  {yu' An  big) 
dji'nda  long  things  {djin  long) 


§39 


HAIDA  TEXT  (SKIDEGATE  DIALECT) 

A  Raid  on  the  Bella  Coola  by  the  People  of  Ninstints  and 

Kaisun 

Qa'isun  gu  GA'nxet  xa'idAgai1  lu  gastA'nsin2  gu  gadA'n3 

Kaisun  at  Ninstints  people  canoes  four  at  in  company 

with  themselves 

l!  qa'idoxalgAn 4  Lfu'sLlxagAn.5  Gie'nhao6  lu  gastA'nsin  gu 

they  to  ask  to  go  to  fight  came  by  canoe.  And  then  canoes  four  at 

tla'ogAn7  l!  I'djini.8  Ga'iLuhao9  l!  Luda'ogAm10  stA  Lilgl'nn11 

together  they  went  At  that  time  they  went  across  after  Bentinckarm 

(lit.,  were). 

gei  l!  Luisda'ltcIigAn.12  Gie'nhao  ga'lxua13  tla'odjigai 14  La'xa15 

into  they  went  in  by  canoe.  And  then  during  the  the  fort  opposite 

night 

l!  Luisda'ltcIigAm.  Gie'nhao  sl!i516  ga  ga  naxanda'yagAn 17 

they  went  in  by  canoe.  And  then  the  inlet  in  some  had  been  camping 

XA'ngustA18  l!  tcIitxI'dAni.19  Gu'hao20  Amai'kuns  klo'dageicUn.21 

from  in  front  them  started  to  fire  on.  Right  there  Amaikuns  was  killed. 

Gayi'ns  i'sin  l!  tc!itL!'dag*An.22  Qoya'  l'sin  l!  tc!itL!'dagAn. 

Floating  too  they  wounded.  Beloved  too  they  wounded. 

La'hao20  l!  suga  sqa'djigAn.  Ga'igu21  ga  stin  l! 

He  them  among  was  a  brave  man.  There  some  two  they 


I  GA'nxet  was  the  name  of  a  cape  close  to  the  southern  end  of  the  Queen  Charlotte  islands,  though,  accord¬ 
ing  to  Dr.  C.  F.  Newcombe,  it  is  not  identical  with  the  Cape  St.  James  of  the  charts.  The  Haida  on  this 
part  of  the  islands  received  their  name  from  it.  -gai  is  the  connective. 

*ga-  prefix  indicating  shape;  stA'nsin  four. 

igado’  around  +  the  possessive  suffix  -An  (§  28.4)  (literally,  around  themselves). 

*qa'idd  to  go  to  war;  -xal  the  auxiliary  to  ask  (§  18.7);  -gAfi  the  continuative  suffix  (§24.1). 

5  lu  canoe,  and  so  motion  by  canoe;  is  stem  of  verb  to  be;  -l!icl  motion  toward  any  object  men¬ 
tioned  (§  22.10);  -gAn  suffix  indicating  past  event  experienced  by  the  person  speaking  (§  23.1). 

tgien  and  -f  hao. 

i-gAii  is  the  suffix  denoting  intimate  possession  (§  28.4). 

8  Although  the  story-teller  himself  went  along,  he  speaks  of  his  party  in  the  third  person  throughout 
much  of  the  narrative,  -in  is  the  same  suffix  as  -gAn,  spoken  of  above  (§  23.1).  The  -i  is  a  suffix  of 
doubtful  significance,  probably  giving  a  very  vague  impression  of  the  completion  of  an  actiou  (§  25.6). 

9  gai  +  lu  +  hao. 

10  lu-  by  canoe;  dao  stem;  -gAn  past-temporal  suffix  experienced  (§  23.1);  -i  see  note  8. 

II  Lilgi’mi  is  applied  to  interior  Indians  generally  by  the  Bella  Bella  at  the  mouth  of  Bentinck  arm  and 

Dean  canal. 

19  lu-  by  canoe;  is  stem;  dCil  several  going;  -tc!i  motion  into  a  shut-in  place,  such  as  a  harbor  or 
inlet  (§  22.1);  -gAn  temporal  suffix  (§  23.1). 

13 pdf  night;  xua  ( gua )  toward,  without  motion,  and  thus  derivatively  during  (§  31). 

ut!a'odji  fort;  gai  the  or  that. 

15  La  in  the  neighborhood  of  or  opposite  something  on  shore;  -xa  distributive  suffix  (§  29.3). 

usL.'ih  means  anything  that  is  well  back,  such  as  the  rear  row  of  several  lines  of  houses,  and  thus  it 
is  applied  to  an  inlet  running  back  into  the  land. 

1‘  ua  to  live,  temporarily  or  permanently;  -xan=-gAh  the  continuative  suffix  (§24.1);  -da  auxiliary 
Indicating  cause  (§  18.2);  -ya  perfect  time  (§  23.7);  -gAn  past-experienced-temporal  suffix  (§  23.1). 

18 xa ii  face;  gu  at  or  there;  stA  from  (§  31). 

19  tc !it  to  shoot  with  guns;  -rid  the  inchoative  auxiliary  (§  18.6);  -An  the  past-experienced-temporal 

suffix,  which  drops  g  after  d;  -i  as  above. 

53ff«  at  or  there  +  hao. 

tlk!o'da  dead  body;  -geit  to  be  in  that  condition;  -An  temporal  suffix. 
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x  Alda'  Sgatda'gAni. 22  Ga'istA23  l!  Liu'sdaxitgoa'gAm.24  Gien  l! 

enslaved.  After  that  they  started  out.  And  them 

ku'ngAstA25  g a  qaitLa'gangAn 26  ga  xutguigi'ngAn27  ga'iatsgagAn.28 

before  those  started  first  some  coming  sailing 


went  out  to. 


Djigwa'i29  sqla'stin 

Guns  two 


30 


WA  gU 


31 


q  lada'ogagAni. 

was  the  noise  of. 


32 


StA 

After¬ 

ward 


xutginda'lgAni 33 

drifted  along 

Gien  gA'nstA35 
And  "  to 
at  Lg 

with  land  "  close 


gien 

and  some 
=* * **--  I 


ga  dja'ada 


l! 

they 


women 
36 


sgu'ngi38 


LuisLixa  gAni 

came 

/.-v  .  f 


stin 

two 

gien 

and 
'39 


Lua'i  q!al 

it  at  was  the  noise  of.  After-  the  empty 

canoe 

x  Alda' ngaday  agA  n . 34 

were  enslaved. 

wa  gu  tagl'djigidai 37 

it  at  persons  captured 

agATi  l!  xA'nalgiHgAndi39  xAn39  l!  qlo'lga  nAn 

to  them-  they  rejoiced  that  having  while  them  near  a 

selves 

kundju'gAii 40  gado'  ga  xutgl'dji-Llxagai 41  l!a  gei  qe'xagai42  lu 

point  was  around  some  came  sailing  them  (into)  saw  when 

q!aL!t!A'lgAm.43  Gie'nhao  go'Laga44  l!  daotlA'lgAni.45  Gie'nhao 

jumped  off.  And  then  after  [them]  they  landed.  And  then 

agA'n  1  L'golgagm48  qa'odihao46  1  qatU'lgAn.47  Gie'nhao  gii'yawai 48 

self  I  prepared  after  a  while  1  got  off.  And  then  the  sea 

LA'xa  nAn  Lxienda'lsi49  Ja  xitxI'dAni.50  Lkli'nxet51  1a  1  xitgi'ndal 

near  one  was  running  I  started  to  pursue.  About  in  the  him  I  chased  about 


About  in  the 
woods 


22 tc.’it-  instrumental  prefix  meaning  by  shooting  (§  14.2);  Lida  stem  of  verb  to  kill  when  used  with 
plural  objects,  probably  used  here  because  two  are  spoken  of  in  close  connection  (§  39). 

23  gai  the  +  stA  from,  both  being  connectives. 

21  lu-ky  canoe;  is  stem;  -da  contraction  of  -dal  (§  14.5);  xit  to  begin  to  (§  18.6);  -goa  motion  out  of 
doors  (§  22.2). 

25  Probably  means  literally  from  in  a  point  ( kun  point;  ga  in;  stA  from). 

26  ga  to  go;  -improbably originally  contracted fromiif)  to  start (§  18. 6);-Lagan  first, firsttime(§ 21.3). 
21  xut-  instrumental  prefix  meaning  with  the  wind  (§  14.19);  -gui  stem;  -gin  on  the  sea  (§  19.2). 

23  gai  floating;  -sga  motion  seaward  (§  22.8). 

29  dji'gu  +  gai,  the  g  being  dropped  after  u. 

30sqla-  classifier  indicating  objects  like  sticks  (§  15.11). 

31  wa  demonstrative  pronoun  +  gu  at. 

32 ga  probably  auxiliary  meaning  to  be. 

33 xut-  with  the  wind  (§  14.19);  -gin  drifting  on  the  sea;  -dal,  auxiliary  indicating  motion  (§  14.5). 
m xAlda'hgat  slave;  -ga  perfect  time  (§  23.7). 

35  Probably  from  gAn  for  4-  stA  from,  the  idea  being  motion  from  a  certain  place  with  a  definite  object 
in  view,  and  thus  to  something  else. 

36  liZ-by  canoe;  is  stem;  - 1 !ia  motion  toward;  -gAn  temporal  suffix. 

37  ta-  a  noun-forming  prefix;  gi'dji  stem  of  verb  to  seize. 

3igi  the  connective  meaning  to  or  for. 

3*agA'n  the  reflexive  pronoun;  l!  pronominal  subject;  x  Anal  to  rejoice;  -gin  on  the  sf.a;  -gA  n  =  -gAfi 
the  continuative;  -di  suffix  indicating  that  the  action  is  held  suspended  in  acertain  position  pending  some 
further  developments;  i An  the  adverb  still  or  yet. 
i0kun  point;  dju  sort  of  thing;  -gAn  past-experienced-temporal  suffix. 

41  ga  plural  indefinite  pronoim;  xut-  motion  by  means  of  the  wind;  gidji  to  seize  or  carry  along, 
seized;  -Llxa-  motion  toward;  gai  the  or  those. 

*-qe’xa  to  see;  gai  connective  turning  the  verb  into  an  infinitive.  ' 
a-tlAl  motion  downward;  -gAn  temporal  suffix. 

44  9<~>  >s  evidently  from  go’ da  or  got  posteriors,  and  secondarily  afterwards;  -Laga  is  the  same  as -(.go. 

*dao  is  probably  the  stem  to  go  and  get;  -tUl  motion  downward,  out  of  the  canoe. 

** agA'n  the  reflexive  pronoun;  l  subjective  pronoun  of  the  first  person  singular;  l-  to  accomplish  by 
touching  with  the  hands;  giilga  stem  of  verb  meaning  to  make;  -gin  upon  the  ocean;  qa'odihao  the  con¬ 
nective  before  which  a  verb  loses  its  temporal  suffix,  and  which  is  itself  compounded  of  qa'odi  +  hao. 

47  qa  singular  stem  meaning  to  go;  -tUl  motion  downward. 
wga'yao  sea  +  (g)ai  the  connective. 

49 (-  shape  of  a  human  being;  dal  auxiliary;  -si  the  infinitive  suffix. 

b0xit.  This  stem  is  perhaps  identical  with  the  stem  meaning  to  fly,  and  so  indicates  rapid  motion;  -fid 
to  begin  to  do  a  thing;  -An  the  past-experienced-temporal  suffix. 
tllkl in  woods;  -xa  distributive  suffix;  -t  motion  in  that  place. 
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took. 


And 


qa'odihao52  ga'yawai  gei  1a  ga'tglgAni.53 

after  a  while  the  sea  into  he  jumped. 

a'xinai 56  1a'  stA  1a  giLgi'lgAm.57  Gien 

yellow  cedar  him  from  I 
bark  blanket 

gien  dl  xAna'ga59 

and  my  face 

Lglgi'lgAn. 61  Di  gAn 

swam  shoreward.  Me  for 

gien  qla'da  1’  LdjiLlxagA'n 

and  seaward  he  came  to  the  surface 

Lglgi'lgAn  gien  nAn  staD' 

swam  landward  and  a 

Ga'iffii  l'sin  v  1a  1a  tcll'gastia'ngai 69  lu 

I  shot  twice  when 


lA 

he 

r 

he 


Gien  F 

And  his 

q  !a'da 

toward 
the  sea 

Lq  lagilda'ngAn . 60 

held  up  his  hands  at. 

a'xAnagea'lgai 62  lu 

when 


qa'dji54  dA'nat55  F 

hair  with  his 

*F  L'tcliLlxasfA'n  58 

he 


to 

came  up 


62 


came  to  be  near 


Gie'nhao 

And  then 

l'sin  F 

again  he 


ga 

to 


64 


gien 

and 


di 

me 

ga'igiAgAn 

dove 

06 


1a 

he 

63 


xA'ngi 97 


cliff  on  the  face 


£3 

There 


1a  gi65  1  tclidjuxi'dAn.68  Gien  F 

him  at  I  began  to  shoot.  And  he 

agA'n  1a  gldjigl'ldaLskl'dAn.68 

he  held  tight  against. 

Lan  1a  1a  ge'ildagAni.70 


himself 
69 


71 


too  him 

Gie'nhao  sta'lai  xA'ngi  qait 

And  then  the  cliff  on  the  face  tree 

Gien  F  qa'dji  stala'i  stA  dji'hagAni. 

And  its  top  the  cliff  from  was  some  distance 


giaga'nagAm 72 

was  standing 
74 


ended  him 

gut 

upon 

Skliit'xAn  75 

But.  still 


I 

1a 

he 


caused  to  become. 

qaxia'igAni.73 

climbed  up. 
WA'glli76  1a 
toward  it  he 


tlaskitgaogA'ndi 77  qa'odi  stala'i  XA'ngi  agA'n  1a  gldjigi'ldalgaski'dAni.78 

bent  it  after  the  cliff  on  the  himself  he  got  hold  of. 

a  while 


on  the 
face 


Gien  gu  ga  xe'lgAni79  gei  1a  qa'tcligAn.80  Gaiii  stA  L'gut81  xe'tgi82 

And  therein  was  a  hole  into  he  went  in.  Not  from  either  downward 


52  x it  =  stem  above  referred  to  (50);  -gin  probably  the  continuative  -gAn;  -dal  the  auxiliary. 

33  gat  to  move  rapidly;  gi  motion  down  into  the  water;  -gAn  temporal  suffix. 
bi qa'dji  is  used  both  for  hair  and  for  head. 

65  dA’nat  contains  the  connective  at.  It  means  very  much  the  same  thing  as  at,  but  is  a  stronger  form. 
xai  is  the  contracted  form  of  gai. 

57  gi- classifier  indicating  shape  of  blanket;  -gil  motion  landward. 

38 l-  shape  of  human  being;  -Liza  motion  toward. 

59  di  objective  personal  pronoun  of  the  first  person,  used  as  the  possessive;  xah  face;  -ga  possessive  suffix. 

60  Ll-  action  with  hands;  -gil  toward  the  land;  -da  auxiliary  to  cause;  -an  continuative  suffix. 

61  l-  shape  of  man;  gi  swimming  on  water;  -gil  motion  landward. 

62a’xAna  near,  is  also  used  independently  as  a  connective;  -geal  the  auxiliary  meaning  to  become  or 
to  come  to  be;  gai  the  infinitive-forming  connective. 
agai-  floating  on  the  water;  -giA  motion  down  into  the  water. 
ml-  human  shape;  -L.'xa  motion  toward. 

65  Ia  personal  pronoun  of  the  third  person  singular;  gi  the  connective  to. 

MtcHt  to  shoot;  -xit  to  begin  to  do. 

67 1 Ah  face;  gi  to  or  at. 

esgidji  to  grasp,  seize;  -gil  to  become;  -da  the  auxiliary  to  cause;  l-  human  shape;  skit  contact, 
•An  temporal  suffix. 

65fc/i=  tdit  to  shoot;  -ga  the  auxiliary  to  be;  -sti&'n  =  stih  two;  gai  the  connective. 

70 Ia  objective  pronoun  of  the  third  person  singular;  la  subjective  pronoun  of  the  first  person  singular 
geil  to  become;  -da  to  cause. 

71  Also  the  word  for  spruce. 

ngia  to  stand;  -gan  the  continuative  suffix. 

73 ga  to  go  (one  person);  -xia  quickly;  -l  motion  upward. 

Hdji'ha  also  an  adjective  meaning  a  long  distance,  far. 

75 x-471  =  the  adverb  still,  yet. 

76 wa  the  demonstrative  pronoun  that;  gui  toward  (with  motion). 

77  t!a-  shape  of  curving  tree;  skit  to  put;  -g.\n  =  -gAn  the  continuative  suffix. 

ngVdji  to  seize;  -gil  to  become;  -da  to  cause;  Iga-  shape  assumed  by  a  branching  object, referring  here, 
either  to  the  top  of  the  tree  or  to  the  shape  assumed  by  the  man  as  he  climbs  off  from  it. 

79 gw  connective  there,  referring  to  the  cliff  which  is  understood;  ga  connective  in;  xel  hole;  -gAn  past- 
cxperienced-temporal  suffix. 

80 ga  to  go  (singular);  -tc!i  motion  inside  of  something. 

81  h  an  indefinite  pronoun  or  adverb;  gut  the  connective  with  or  together. 

82zetDOWN;  gi  to. 
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sl'gi 83  qalA'linai 84 


(he)  could  go 


gaogA  ngAni 

was  wanting. 


85 


Ga  xA'nhao86 

In  right 


r 

he 


ldotutt'fi  87 

would  die 


Luisdaxi'dAni. 

started  by  canoe. 


other 

t!a'odji-gai  l'sin  l!  xitgldA' ngAni. 92 

the  fort  too  they  started  to  fight. 

Ga'iLuhao  II!  getgada'gedAn  gien 

At  the  time  we  could  not  get  away  when 

Gien 


Lu'hao  l!  tcIa'anugadagA'n 

When  they  had  a  fire 


89 


at 

or  upward 

tlalA'n  xuntla'gAni.88 

we  said  to  each  other. 

Gie'nhao  ga'istA  l! 

And  then  from  that  they 
place 

gien  gut  at  l!  da'yinxidAn.90  Gien  ga'istA  l!  Lldaxidai  Lu'hao91 

and  each  to  they  started  to  give  to  eat.  And  from  that  they  started  by  when 

canoe 

Lu'hao  gu  II !  getgadage'dAui.93 

Then  there  we  could  not  get  away  from. 

ga'istA  II!  l!  getgai/dagAn.94 

from  that  us  they  ’  got  back  in. 

nAn  L'xuqa'gondigAn,97  la'hao  l! 

on  top  of  one 


na'gai 95 


u'ngu 96 


And 


the  house 


crept  around, 


him 


they 


tcIitqatlA'lgAn.98  Gien  qla'da  l!  ga'iLgi'ngin 99  qa'odi  nAn  l'lina 100 


made  fall  by  shooting. 

gAndjilga'giada 101 

dancing-blanket 

nAn  dja'da  l'sii 

a  woman  also 

qaxia'sgagAni. 106 

came  out. 


canoe 


And  seaward  they  lay 

ItA'ntgia-qA'ldada 102  lu 

cedar-bark  rings 

r  go'LAga 

him  after 

Gien  Ldo'gwan 

And  Ldogwan  therein 


man 


qa'LlxasgagAn  104 


after  a  while  i 

d  A  nglda'lL !  x  asgag  An , 103 

dragged  down, 

105 


came 

gu'ga 


gien 

and 


I'l! 

to 


ga 

us 


L!a 

them 


ga 

to 


ki'lgulgAn.107 

talked. 


msl  (from  sa)  up;  gi  to. 

84  qa  to  go  (singular);  -Ia  motion  upward;  -lift  potential  suffix;  ai  the  connective  gai,  which  turns  this 
all  into  an  infinitive. 

Mgao  to  be  wanting;  -qa u  negative  modal  suffix  after  the  adverb  j.m  not  which  stands  at  the  very 
beginning  of  the  sentence. 

86 ga  in;  xau  the  adverb  meaning  right  there;  hao,  the  connective. 

87  l'=la  the  personal  pronoun  of  the  third  person  singular,  subject  of  the  verb;  k.'o'tul  to  die;  -UH  poten¬ 
tial  suffix. 

^t  ’alA’n  subjective  personal  pronoun  of  the  first  person  plural;  -gAn  the  temporal  suffix. 

89 tda’anu  fire  or  firewood;  -ga  auxiliary  to  be;  -da  auxiliary  to  cause;  -gAn  temporal  suffix. 

90 ddi  to  give  food;  -in  the  continuative  suffix;  -x id  to  start  to  give. 

91  H-  used  of  travel  by  canoe,  several  going  together;  da=dal  to  go;  -x id  to  start  to  go;  ai  the  con¬ 
nective  gai. 

92 -a n  thg  continuative  suffix;  -gAn  temporal  suffix. 

93il!  personal  pronoun  of  the  first  person  plural;  getga  to  be  unable  (perhaps  compounded  of  get  to 
be  like  or  in  that  condition  +  ga  to  be);  -da  probably  the  auxiliary  to  cause;  ged  to  be  in  that  condi¬ 
tion;  -ah  past-inexperienced-temporal  suffix. 

94  ge'tga  to  be  in  such  and  such  a  condition;  -l  motion  of  boarding  a  canoe;  -da  the  auxiliary  meaning 
to  cause. 

99  na  house;  gai  the  connective. 

96  u'ngu  contains  gu  at,  there. 

97  lxu-  BA’  creeping;  qa  to  go  (singular);  -gon  rather  aimless  motion  on  land;  -di  presents  the  action  as 
just  taking  place;  -gAn  temporal  suffix. 

>shao  is  a  connective  placed  after  la  for  emphasis;  tc!it-  by  shooting;  qa  motion;  -Ua!  motion  downward. 

w gai  floating;  -gin  on  the  sea;  qa'odi  the  connective  before  which  temporal  suffixes  are  dropped. 

mi'liha  a  male  being. 

101  gAndjilga'gi  dancing-blanket;  -da  the  auxiliary  meaning  to  cause,  and  here  to  have  been  put  on  by 
somebody  else. 

,0- Ua  nlgia  the  ring  itself;  j.if  alder;  -da  the  auxiliary  to  cause,  the  whole  evidently  meaning  cedar- 
bark  ring  dyed  with  alder  or  upon  which  alder  has  been  placed.  The  last -da  means  that  it  had  been 
put  upon  this  man  by  somebody  else. 

103  lu  canoe  is  object  of  following  verb;  d.iu-  to  accomplish  by  pulling;  gi-  shape  of  canoe;  dal  motion; 
-L.'xa  motion  toward;  -sga  motion  toward  the  sea;  -gAn  temporal  suffix. 

191  qa  motion  of  one  person;  -L.'xa  motion  toward;  -sga  motion  toward  the  sea;  -gAn  temporal  suffix. 

miL>  objective  pronoun  of  first  person  plural;  -ga  connective  to. 

1( *qa  motion  (singular);  -sga  motion  toward  the  sea. 

10‘  kil-  action  with  the  voice;  Igul  verb-stem  indicating  an  action  lasting  some  time,  covering  consider 
able  ground,  different  phases  of  a  question,  etc. 
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Gie'nhao  ha'fgunAn  108  1a  l!  ga'ymxAlgAn,109  gie'nhao  nAn  I'hnas110 

And  then  closer  her  they  told  to  come,  and  then  the  man 

l!a  stA113 

them  from 


l!  tclitga'tgisi'ngAn.111  Ldo'gwan  gi  gwa'ogAn 112 

Ldo'gwan  to  refused 


gien 

and 


they  wished  to  make  him  fall  into 
the  water  by  shooting. 

qa'idAni.114  Lu'hao  stA  l!  gaitgwa'giagAn.115  Lla'kao 

started.  Then  from  they  fled  in  terror.  They 

wa'ga  haila'wagAni.117  Gie'nhao  tlalA'n  i' sin  stA  LuisdaxI'dAni. 

in  it  was  gone.  And  then  we  too  from  started  by  canoe. 


a'nigai 116 

ammunition 


Gie'nhao  Djl'dao-kun  stA  l!  Liusdaxi'dAn  gien  gal  stA'nsin 

And  then  Dji'dao-Point  from  they  started  by  canoe  and  nights  four 

si'gai 118  gut  l!  Lgaga'i 119  lu  GrA'nxet-kun'  ga  l!  LuisLlxagi'lgAn.120 

the  ocean  upon  they  spent  when  Cape  St.  James  to  they  came  shoreward  by  canoe. 

Ga'istA  gal  stm  l!  LfusdAla'i  Lu'hao  Qa'isun  gu  l!  Lui'sLlxagAn. 

From  that  nights  two  they  traveled  by  when  Kaisun  at  they  came  by  canoe. 

canoe 

Hayi'n121  djill' 122  hao  Lga  djl'iia123  stA  l!  I'djin.124  Hao  Lan  a'sgai  at 

Instead  really  country  far  from  they  were.  Here  end  this  of 

glalgalA'ndAgai 125  ge'da. 

the  story  comes  to  an. 

[Translation] 


The  Ninstints  people  came  to  Kaisun  in  four  canoes  to  ask  the 
people  to  go  to  war  in  company  with  them.  Then  they  went  along 
in  four  canoes.  After  they  had  crossed  (to  the  mainland),  they 
entered  Bentinck  arm.  And  they  went  in  opposite  the  fort  during 
the  night.  Then  some  people  who  had  been  camping  in  the  inlet 
began  firing  from  in  front.  There  Amai'kuns  was  killed.  They  also 
wounded  Floating.  They  also  wrounded  Beloved.  He  was  a  brave 
man  among  them.  There  they  also  enslaved  two  persons.  After 
that  they  started  out.  And  those  who  started  first  went  out  to  some 
people  who  were  coming  along  under  sail.  The  noise  of  two  guns 
was  heard  there.  Afterwards  the  canoe  drifted  away  empty,  and 


108 The  stem  of  this  is  probably  halA',  which  is  also  used  as  an  interjection. 

109  gai  floating;  -in  =  -gin  on  the  sea;  -xaI  the  auxiliary  to  tell. 

110  Compare  with  nAn  i'lina  in  the  fourth  line  from  the  bottom  on  p.  280.  The  suffix  -s  makes  the 
indefinite  form  definite. 

mtc!it-  by  shooting;  gat  to  move  quickly;  gi  motion  under  water;  -sin  the  auxiliary  to  wish. 

112  gwao  verb-stem.  . 

113 1! a  the  objective  personal  pronoun  of  the  third  person  plural;  stA  the  connective  from. 

114  to  go  (singular);  -id  is  probably  contracted  from  the  auxiliary  -x id  to  begin. 

ni-gia  probably  the  suffix  indicating  motion  straight  through  to  the  object;  -gAn  temporal  suffix. 

1,6 gai  the  connective  the. 

117  hailaw  •=  hailu  to  destroy;  perhaps  related  to  the  name  for  the  being  that  brings  pestilence,  Ilaili'las. 
118 sis  means  the  open  expanse  of  sea;  in  taking  the  connective  gai  the  final  s  is  dropped. 
mgai  the  connective  the. 

120  lu-  by  canoe;  is  stem;  -i!xa  motion  toward  anything;  -gil  motion  landward. 

121  hayi'n  an  adverb  always  used  when  something  falls  out  differently  from  what  was  expected.  In 
this  case  the  rest  of  the  clause,  which  naturally  belongs  with  it,  is  omitted  and  its  sense  left  to  the  hearer. 

m djili’  really,  actually;  is  strengthened  and  emphasis  placed  upon  it  by  the  connective  hao. 

123 dji'na  far,  an  adjective  depending  upon  the  preceding  noun  Lga  country. 

124 -in  the  past-experienced-temporal  suffix. 

125  Hao  refers  to  all  of  the  story  preceding,  which  it  connects  with  this  sentence;  Lan  an  adverb  depend¬ 
ing  upon  ge'da;  a'sgai  (=  as  or  a'dji  +  gai)  a  demonstrative  referring  also  to  the  preceding  story;  at  con¬ 
nective  with,  of,  etc.  GialgalA'ndAgai  probably  has  the  same  stem  as  the  verb  treated  of  under  note 

107;  gai  the  connective. 
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they  enslaved  two  women.  (The  others)  came  thither,  and  while 
they  lay  close  to  the  land,  rejoicing  over  the  persons  captured,  some 
people  came  sailing  around  a  point  in  a  canoe,  saw  them  and  jumped 
off.  Then  (we)  landed  in  pursuit  of  them.  And  after  I  had  spent 
some  little  time  preparing  myself,  I  got  off.  And  I  started  to  pursue 
one  person  who  was  running  about  near  the  sea.  After  I  had  chased 
him  about  in  the  woods  for  a  while,  he  jumped  into  the  ocean.  And 
I  took  his  hair,  along  with  his  yellow-cedar  bark  blanket,  away  from 
him.  And  he  came  up  out  at  sea  and  held  up  his  hands  in  front  of 
my  face  (in  token  of  surrender).  Then  he  swam  shoreward  toward 
me.  When  lie  got  near  me,  he  dove  again  and  came  to  the  surface 
out  at  sea,  and  I  began  to  shoot  at  him.  Then  lie  swam  landward 
and  held  himself  tightly  against  the  face  of  a  certain  cliff.  After  I 
had  shot  at  him  twice  there,  I  stopped.  Then  he  climbed  up  upon 
a  tree  standing  upon  the  face  of  the  cliff.  And  although  its  top  was 
some  distance  from  the  cliff,  he  bent  it  toward  it,  and  after  a  while 
got  hold  of  the  face  of  the  cliff.  And  he  went  into  a  hole  in  it.  He 
could  not  go  from  it  either  downward  or  upward.  We  said  to  one 
another  that  he  would  die  right  in  it. 

Then  they  started  from  that  place  in  their  canoes.  Then  they  had 
a  fire  and  began  to  give  each  other  food.  And  after  they  again 
started  off,  they  again  began  fighting  with  the  fort.  Then  we  got 
into  a  position  from  which  we  could  not  get  away.  Then,  although 
we  could  not  get  away  at  first,  they  finally  got  us  into  (the  canoes). 
And  a  certain  person  crept  around  on  top  of  the  house.  They  shot 
him  so  that  he  fell  down.  And  after  they  had  lain  out  to  sea  for 
some  time,  a  man  wearing  a  dancing-blanket  and  cedar-bark  rings 
dragged  down  a  canoe  and  came  out  to  us,  accompanied  by  a  woman. 
And  those  in  Ldo'gwan’s  canoe  talked  to  them.  Then  they  told  the 
woman  to  come  closer,  and  said  that  they  should  shoot  the  man  so 
that  he  would  fall  into  the  water.  Ldo'gwan  refused  and  started 
away  from  them.  Then  they  fled  away  in  terror.  Their  ammu¬ 
nition  was  all  gone.  Then  we  also  started  off. 

Then  they  started  from  Point-Djf dao,  and,  after  they  had  spent 
four  nights  upon  the  sea,  they  came  to  Cape  St.  James.  After  they 
had  traveled  two  more  nights,  they  came  to  Kaisun.  Instead  of 
accomplishing  what  they  had  hoped,  they  returned  from  a  far  country 
almost  empty-handed.  Here  this  story  conies  to  an  end. 
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TSIMSHIAN 


By  Franz  Boas 


§1.  DISTRIBUTION  OF  LANGUAGE  AND  DIALECTS 

The  Tsimshian  (Chimmesyan)  is  spoken  on  the  coast  of  northern 
British  Columbia  and  in  the  region  adjacent  to  Nass  and  Skeena 
rivers.  On  the  islands  off  the  coast  the  Tsimshian  occupy  the  reg  ion 
southward  as  far  as  Milbank  sound. 

Three  principal  dialects  may  be  distinguished:  The  Tsimshian 
proper,  which  is  spoken  on  Skeena  river  and  on  the  islands  farther  to 
the  south;  the  Nisqa/£,  which  is  spoken  on  Nass  river,  and  the 
G'itkcan  (Gyitkshan),  which  is  spoken  on  the  upper  course  of  Skeena 
river.  The  first  and  second  of  these  dialects  form  the  subject  of  the 
following  discussion.  The  description  of  the  Tsimshian  proper  is  set 
off  by  a  vertical  rule  down  the  left-hand  margin  of  the  pages. 

The  Tsimshian  dialect  has  been  discussed  by  the  writer1  and  by 
Count  von  der  Schulenburg.2  I  have  also  briefly  discussed  the  dialect 
of  Nass  river,3  and  have  published  a  collection  of  texts4  in  the  same 
dialect.  References  accompanying  examples  (like  290.2)  refer  to  page 
and  line  in  this  publication;  those  preceded  by  ZE  refer  to  a  Tsimshian 
text  with  notes  published  by  me.5 6 

PHONETICS  (§§  2-4) 

§  2.  System  of  Sounds 

The  phonetic  system  of  the  Tsimshian  dialects  is  in  many  respects 
similar  to  that  of  other  languages  of  the  North  Pacific  coast.  It 
abounds  particularly  in  ^-sounds  and  Z-sounds.  The  informants  from 

1  Fifth  Report  of  the  Committee  on  the  Northwestern  Tribes  of  Canada  ( Report  of  the  59th  Meeting 
of  the  British  Association  for  the  Advancement  of  Science ,  1889,  877-889). 

2 Dr.  A.  C.  Graf  von  der  Schulenburg,  Die  Sprache  der  Zimshlan-Indianer  (Brunswick,  1891). 

s Tenth  and  Eleventh  Reports  of  the  Committee  on  the  Northwestern  Tribes  of  Canada  (Reports  of 
the  65th  and  66th  Meetings  of  the  British  Association  for  the  Advancement  of  Science ,  1895,  583-586;  1896 

586-591). 

‘Tsimshian  Texts  (Bulletin  27  of  the  Bureau  of  American  Ethnology,  Washington,  1902). 

6  Eine  Sonnensage  der  Tsimschian,  Zeitschrift fur  Ethnologic,  1908,  776-797. 
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whom  my  material  in  the  Mass  river  dialect  has  been  gathered  used 
the  hiatus  frequently,  without,  however,  giving  the  preceding  stop 
enough  strength  to  justify  the  introduction  of  a  fortis.  A  few  people 
from  other  villages,  whom  I  heard  occasionally,  seemed  to  use  greater 
strength  of  articulation;  and  there  is  little  doubt  that  the  older  mode 
of  pronunciation  had  a  distinct  series  of  strong  stops.  In  the  Tsim- 
shian  dialect  the  fortis  survives  clearly  in  the  t  and/>/  while  the  ts 
and  k  fortis  have  come  to  be  very  weak.  I  have  also  observed  in  this 
dialect  a  distinct  fortis  of  the  y,  w ,  m,  n,  and  l.  In  these  sounds 
the  increased  stress  of  articulation  brings  about  a  tension  of  the  vocal 
chords  and  epiglottis,  the  release  of  which  gives  the  sound  a  strongly 
sonant  character,  and  produces  a  glottal  stop  preceding  the  sound 
when  it  appears  after  a  vowel.  Thus  the  fortes  of  these  continued 
sounds  are  analogous  to  the  Kwakiutl  £y,  £iv,  Em,  6n,  and  el.  Pre¬ 
sumably  the  same  sounds  occur  in  the  Nass  dialect,  although  they 
escaped  my  attention.  Differentiation  between  surd  and  sonant  is 
difficult,  particularly  in  the  velar  k  series. 

The  phonetics  of  Tsimshian  take  an  exceptional  position  among  the 
languages  of  the  North  Pacific  coast,  in  that  the  series  of  l  stops  are 
missing.  Besides  the  sound  corresponding  to  our  /,  we  find  only  the 
l,  a  voiceless  continued  sound  produced  by  the  escape  of  air  from  the 
space  behind  the  canine  teeth;  the  whole  front  part  of  the  mouth  being 
tilled  by  the  tip  of  the  tongue,  which  is  pressed  against  the  palate.  The 
Tsimshian  dialect  has  a  continued  sonant  k  sound,  which  is  exceedingly 
weak  and  resembles  the  weak  medial  r,  which  has  almost  no  trill  and  is 
pronounced  a  little  in  front  of  the  border  of  the  hard  palate.  It  cor¬ 
responds  to  the  sound  in  Tlingit  which  Swanton  (see  p.  165)  writes  y, 
but  which  I  have  heard  among  the  older  generation  of  Tlingit  distinctly 
as  the  same  sound  as  the  Tsimshian  sound  here  discussed.  With  the 
assumption  that  it  was  originally  the  continued  sonant  corresponding 
to  x  of  other  Pacific  Coast  languages  agrees  its  prevalent  u  tinge.  I 
feel,  however,  a  weak  trill  in  pronouncing  the  sound,  and  for  this 
reason  I  have  used  the  symbol  r  for  denoting  this  sound.  In  some 
cases  a  velar  trill  appears,  which  I  have  written  r. 

In  the  Nass  dialect,  liquids  (m,  n ,  l)  that  occur  at  the  ends  of  words 
are  suppressed.  Tongue  and  lips  are  placed  in  position  for  these  sounds, 
but  there  is  no  emission  of  air,  and  hence  no  sound,  unless  a  following 
word  with  its  outgoing  breath  makes  the  terminal  sound  audible. 

§2 
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The  vocalic  system  of  Tsimshian  is  similar  to  that  of  other  North¬ 
west  Coast  languages,  with  which  it  has  in  common  the  strong  tend¬ 
ency  to  a  weakening  of  vowels.  The  Tsimshian  dialect  has  no  clear 
a,  but  all  its  «’s  are  intermediate  between  a  and  d.  Only  after  w  does 
this  vowel  assume  a  purer  a  tinge.  A  peculiarity  of  the  language  is 
the  doubling  of  almost  every  long  vowel  by  the  addition  of  a  parasitic 
vowel  of  the  same  timbre  as  the  principal  vowel,  but  pronounced  with 
relaxation  of  all  muscles. 


Following  is  a  tabular  statement  of  the  sounds  observed  in  the  Nass 


dialect. 

The  series  of  vowels  may  be  rendered  as  follows:1 


E 

Short . .  .  .  u  o  6  a  e  e  i  i 

Long . -  o  d  d  d  e  -  l 


With  parasitic  vowel  ...  -  ou  do  da  de  ee  -  it 
This  series  begins  with  the  ^-vowel  with  rounded  lips  and  open 
posterior  part  of  mouth-opening,  and  proceeds  with  less  protrusion  of 
lips  and  wider  opening  of  the  anterior  portion  of  the  mouth  to  a;  then, 
with  gradual  flattening  of  the  middle  part  of  the  mouth-opening, 
through  e  to  i. 

The  system  of  consonants  is  contained  in  the  following  table: 

Stops  Affrieatives  Continued  Nasals 


4— > 

0 

■S'* 3-2 

4-3 

0 

a 

'd 

0>  c3 

0 

O 

m 

H 

£ 

s_  O  ^ 
P~  >» 
m  & 

0 

O 

m 

H 

5 

Sh 

P"* 

U2  ,Q 

Labial  .... 

.  b 

JP 

W 

Dental  .... 

.  d 

t 

if) 

dz 

ts 

Anterior  palatal  . 

•  r 

k- 

(*•’) 

— 

— 

— 

Middle  palatal 

•  9 

k 

W) 

— 

- 

- 

Velar  .... 

•  9 

9 

(<?’) 

- 

- 

- 

Lateral,  voiced  continued  . 

voiceless  stop  (?)  . 

Breathing 
Semi-vowels 


-  -  m 

z  s,(c)  n 

-  x’  - 

-  x  - 

(r)  x  - 

l 

L 

h 

.  y  hw 


It  is  doubtful  whether  c  (English  sh)  occurs  as  a  separate  sound; 
8  seems  rather  to  be  pronounced  with  somewhat  open  teeth.  The 
sounds  g  and  k  take  very  often  a  -w-tinge.  The  semi-vowel  w  is 
almost  always  aspirated. 


1  Notwithstanding  its  defects,  I  have  adhered  for  the  Nass  dialect  to  the  spelling  used  in  previous 

publications. 


44S77— Bull.  40,  pt  1—10 - 19 
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§  3.  Grouping  of  Sounds  and  Laws  of  Euphony 


Clustering  of  consonants  is  almost  unrestricted,  and  a  number  of 
extended  consonantic  clusters  may  occur;  as,  for  instance,  -ItkHg', 
ppt ,  qsL ,  xtg\  and  many  others. 

Examples  are: 

a'qLl,udet  they  readied  111. I1 
a!  dkik'skuL  came  35.1 
xsk’dk’  eagle  178.10 

There  are,  however,  a  number  of  restrictions  regulating  the  use  of 
consonants  before  vowels.  Terminal  surd  stops  and  the  affricative  ts 
are  transformed  into  sonants  whenever  a  vowel  is  added  to  the  word. 


g'at  man 
gwalku  dry 
nE-be’p  uncle 
n-ts'e’ets  grandmother 


g'a’dEm  90.6 
gwa’lgwa  176.2 
dEp-be’she  my  uncles  157.9 
ts’e' Edze  my  grandmother  157. 10 


It  seems  that  single  surd  stops  do  not  occur  in  intervocalic  position. 
A  number  of  apparent  exceptions,  like  JddpE-  small,  were  heard  by 
me  often  with  sonant,  and  contain  probably  in  reality  sonants. 

There  are  a  number  of  additional  intervocalic  changes: 

o 


Intervocalic  x‘  changes  into  g. 

“  x  changes  into  w,  o. 

“  x  changes  into  g.  This  last  change  is  not  quite  regular. 


ox'  to  throw 
hwUd'x’  to  know 
hd.fi’  to  use 
xbEtsd'x  afraid 
k'sax  to  go  out 
yd'6xku  to  eat 

In  a  few  cases  l  is  assimilated 
an-hwi'n  instead  of  an-hun'l 


d'yin  you  throw  139.3 
hwila'yi  I  know 
hd'yaEin  use  of — 55.3 
xbEtsd'we  I  am  afraid 
k'sa'wun  I  go  out !  171.4 
yd'bg'an  to  feed 

>y  preceding  n. 

40.6,  7 


§  4.  The  Phonetic  Systems  of  Nass  and  Tsimshian 

The  system  of  vowels  of  Tsimshian  is  nearly  the  same  as  that 
of  the  Nass  dialect,  except  that  the  pure  a  and  d  do  not  occur. 
The  vowels  o  d,  and  e  e  appear  decidedly  as  variants  of  u  u  and  !  i 
respectively,  their  timbre  being  modified  bv  adjoining  consonants. 

i  Figures  refer  to  page  and  line  of  F.  Boas,  Tsimshian  Texts  (Bulletin  27  of  the  Bureau  of  American 
Ethnology);  figures  preceded  by  K  S,  to  F.  Boas,  Tsimshian  Texts,  New  Series  (Publications  of  the 
American  Kthnologieal  Society,  Vol.  in,  1'JIO). 
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I  have  been  able  to  observe  the  system  of  consonants  of  Tsim- 
shian  more  fully  than  that  of  the  Nass  dialect.  It  may  be  repre¬ 
sented  as  follows: 


Stops 


Affricatives  Continued  Nasals 


a 

a 

o 

73 

N 

3 

■u 

U* 

O 

r-r. 

M 

3 

3 

o 

'S 

g 

H  r-i 

o i'-* 

b  fl'G 
£ 

73 

u 

2 

a 

3 

3 

o 

rn 

2 

(H 

o 

Labial  .... 

CO 

.  b 

CO 

V 

SH 

p! 

CO 

CO 

»  cc w 

CO 

CO 

m 

7)1 ! 

Dental  .  .  .  •  . 

.  d 

t 

t! 

dz 

ts 

ts!  - 

S 

n 

n! 

Anterior  palatal  . 

•  <7* 

k- 

t! 

— 

— 

—  _ 

— 

_ 

_ 

Middle  palatal 

•  g 

k 

k! 

— 

— 

-  r 

— 

— 

_ 

Velar  .... 

•  9 

l 

g- 

- 

- 

-  (v) 

X 

- 

— 

Glottal 


Lateral,  continued,  voiced  .  .  ....  I 

“  “  “  fortis . I! 

voiceless,  posterior  .  ...  I 

Breathing  .  .  .  ....  h 

Semi-vowels  .  .  . . y,  w 

“  fortis . y/,  w! 


The  terminal  surd  is  much  weaker  than  in  the  Nass  dialect,  and  1 
have  recorded  many  cases  in  which  the  terminal  stop  is  without 
doubt  a  sonant: 

walb  house  g'ad  people 

Before  g  and  k,  terminal  sonants  become  surds: 

wl-ts!Em-la'°pgE  great  cave  ES  96.30 
?iE-gd'itga°  his  hat  ES  90.1 

Before  t  and  vowels,  the  sound  remains  a  sonant: 

g’a'bE  .  .  .  to  draw  water  .  .  .  ES  96.10 
he’HdEt  .  .  .  many  .  .  .  ES  96.14 

The  fact  that  some  terminal  sounds  alwaj^s  remain  surd  shows 
that  in  the  cases  of  alternation  of  surd  and  sonant  the  latter  must 
be  considered  the  stem  consonant. 

Some  of  the  sounds  require  fuller  discussion.  It  has  been 
stated  before  that  the  fortes,  as  pronounced  by  the  present  genera¬ 
tion,  are  not  as  strong  as  they  used  to  be  and  as  they  are  among 
more  southern  tribes.  The  ^-series  is  alveolar,  the  tip  of  the  tongue 
touching  behind  the  teeth.  The  affricatives  have  a  clear  continued 
.s‘-sound,  the  tip  of  the  tongue  touching  the  upper  teeth;  while  s  has 
a  decided  tinge  of  the  English  sh.  It  is  pronounced  with  tip  of 
tongue  turned  back  (cerebral)  and  touching  the  palate.  The  teetli 
are  closed.  The  sound  is  entirely  surd.  The  nasals  m  and  n  are 
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long  continued  and  sonant,  even  in  terminal  positions;  m!  and  n! 
have  great  tension  of  oral  closure  with  accompanying  tension  of 
glottis  and  epiglottis.  The  sound  r  has  been  described  before.  It 
is  entirely  absent  in  the  Nass  dialect.  Bishop  Ridley,  who  prepared 
the  translation  of  the  gospel  on  which  Count  von  der  Schulenburg’s 
grammar  is  based,  has  rendered  this  sound,  which  often  follows  a 
very  obscure  i  or  e,  by  u;  but  I  hear  distinctly  r.  Thus,  in  place 
of  Bishop  Ridley’s  nuyu  (I),  I  hear  ntE'ryu;  instead  of  guel,  gEf  veI; 
instead  of  shgu ,  sgEr.  In  the  Nass  dialect,  e  or  i  takes  the  place  of 
this  sound: 


Tsimshian 

Nass 

English 

SgET 

sg'i 

to  lie 

n.fE'rEn 

rie' En 

thou 

gE'rel 

g'e'  eI 

to  pick 

se'teI 

se'  eI 

middle 

k! e'veI 

k’^e'El 

one 

gE'rEclax 

k'e'dax 

to  ask 

gE'rEtks 

g'etks 

to  reach 

qleE'rEng'axs 

qde'ng'ixs 

to  crush  with  foot 

ETEUX 

enx 

box 

EVEml 

errcL 

bucket 

e'  rla 

elx 

seal 

The  sound  has, 

however,  a  close  affinit}^ 

to  u,  before  which  it 

tends  to  disappear. 

plid’r  to  tell;  plid'u  I  tell. 

It  is  suggestive  that  many  w-sounds  of  Tsimshian  are  or  e  in  Nass. 

This  may  indicate  that  the  u  and  r  in  Tsimshian  are  either  a  later 

differentiation  of  one  sound  or  that  a  loss  of 

?•  has  occurred  in  many 

forms.  On  the  whole,  the  latter  theory  appears  more  plausible. 

Examples  of  this  substitution  are  the  following: 

Tsimshian 

Nass 

English 

dills 

dels 

to  live 

t!u°s 

ties 

to  push 

du'°la 

de'lix 

tongue 

hu°s 

wis 

root 

iu'°tk 

ie'tku 

to  have  around  neck 

du°lk 

deLku 

cedar-bark  basket 

hu°tk 

etku 

to  call 

lu'°nti 

Lintx' 

angry 

lu'alg’at 

le'  Elg'it 

feast 

su°ns 

sins 

blind 

lut 

let 

wedge 

gu'°p!El 

k^i'lb'El 

two 
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In  terminal  position  Tsimshian  -^corresponds  to  Nass  -ax,  and 
after  long  vowels  r  to  x. 


Tsimshian 

Nass 

English 

dEr 

dax 

to  die,  plural 

ksEr 

ksax 

to  go  out,  plural 

yEr 

yax 

to  hide 

Is/et 

ts/ax 

much 

SEV 

sax 

mouth  of  river 

Iet 

Lax 

under 

Examples  of  r 

following  a  long  vowel 

are — 

lar 

lax 

trout 

tslar 

ts!dx 

inside 

dz%r 

dzix 

porpoise 

Combined  with  change  of  vowels  are- 

.  Tsimshian 

Nass 

English 

plia'r 

pLeyo'x 

to  tell 

xlir 

XLUX 

to  burst 

The  sound  r,  the  continued  sonant  corresponding  to  g,  is  heard 

very  often  in  the  middle  and  at  the  end  of  words,  as  ganra'n  trees; 

but  it  disappears  invariably  when  the  word  is  pronounced  slowly, 

and  g  takes  its  place. 

The  sounds  x’  and  x  of  the  Nass  dialect  do  not  occur  in  the  Tsim- 

shian  dialect. 

The  ending  x' 

of  the  Nass  dialect  is 

generally  replaced  by  i  in 

Tsimshian. 

Tsimshian 

Nass 

English 

wila'i 

hwuld'x * 

to  know 

hoi 

hax‘ 

to  use 

gai 

qa'ix' 

wing 

wai 

wax' 

to  paddle 

This  change  is 

evident^  related  to  the  substitution  of  y  for  x’ 

before  vowels. 

Terminal  x  of  the  Nass  dialect  tends 

to  be  displaced  by  a  ter- 

minal  a. 

Tsimshian 

Nass 

English 

du'°la 

de'lix 

tongue 

E'rla 

elx 

seal 

nd'°la 

ndLX 

jejune 

gaina 

qenx 

trail 

go'epla 

qo'eplax 

light 

nd° 

nax 

bait 

t!d° 

d’ax 

lake 
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Here  belong  also — 


Tsimshian 

Nass 

English 

me 

max 

sour 

bu° 

box 

to  wait 

Vocalic  changes,  besides  those  referred  to  before  in  connection 
with  the  sound  r,  occur. 

In  place  of  au  in  Tsimshian  we  find  e  in 

Nass. 

Tsimshian 

Nass 

English 

hem 

he 

to  say 

gil-liau'li 

g’ile'lix’ 

inland 

g'ltxau'tk 

g'itxe'tk 

some  time  ago 

t ! Em-ga'  us 

t!  Em- eje' s 

head 

ma'ulkst  ( mdlkst ) 

melk’st 

crab-apple 

Tsimshian  au  is  replaced  in  Nass  by  ad. 

Tsimshian 

Nass 

English 

yd'uxk 

ya! dxku 

to  eat,  singular 

ya'uk 

yadku 

to  follow 

qld'watsx 

ghCi'otsx 

gills 

Initial  wd  of  Tsimshian 

is  sometimes  replaced  by  o  in  Nass. 

Tsimshian 

Nass 

English 

wdpx 

opx 

forehead 

Another  very  frequent  change  is  that  from  a  following  w  to  i. 

Tsimshian 

Nass 

English 

walp 

h.Wilp 

house 

wdl 

hwil 

to  do 

wdtk 

hwitku 

from 

tsluwd'n 

tshuvn'n 

top 

Igwd'lksElk 

lgu-wi' lksiLku 

prince 

teas 

( hai)un' s 

rain 

The  substitution  is,  however,  not  regular,  for  we  find — 


Tsimshian 

Nass 

English 

wdi 

hwdx’ 

to  paddle 

wan 

hwan 

to  sit,  plur 

Related  to  this 

is  probabty — 

Tsimshian 

Nass 

English 

hd’yets 

hets 

to  send 

hd'yUku 

hetku 

to  stand 

gai'na 

qenx 

trail 

sgd'yiks 

sqeksku 

to  wound 

Tsimshian  p!  is 

replaced  by  Nass  m. 

Tsimshian 

Nass 

English 

p/a'lg'ixs 

ma'lg'ix 

heavy 

p!as 

mas 

to  grow 

phe'yan 

miyd'n 

smoke 

p!al 

mol 

button 

gan-sp!a 

gan-sma 

baton 
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§  5.  GRAMMATICAL  PROCESSES 

The  most  characteristic  trait  of  Tsimshian  grammar  is  the  use  of  a 
superabundance  of  particles  that  modify  the  following  word.  Pho¬ 
netically  these  particles  are  strong  enough  to  form  a  syllabic  unit, 
and  they  remain  always  separated  b}T  a  hiatus  from  the  following 
word.  Most  of  them,  however,  have  no  accent,  and  must  therefore 
be  designated  either  as  proclitics  or  as  prefixes.  These  appear  par¬ 
ticularly  with  verbal  stems,  but  their  use  with  nominal  stems  is 
not  by  any  means  rare.  They  do  not  undergo  any  modifications, 
except  in  a  few  cases,  and  for  this  reason  a  large  part  of  the  gram¬ 
matical  processes  relate  to  the  use  of  these  particles.  On  the  whole, 
their  position  in  the  sentence  or  word-complex  is  fairly  free.  Suf¬ 
fixes  are  rather  few  in  number.  They  differ  fundamentally  from 
the  proclitic  particles  in  being  phonetically  weaker  and  in  forming 
with  the  preceding  stem  a  firm  unit.  Some  pronouns  which  belong 
to  the  proclitic  series  are  also  phonetically  weak  and  share  with  the 
suffixes  the  inclination  to  amalgamate  with  the  preceding  elements. 
Thus  the  proclitic  pronouns  sometimes  become  apparently  suffixes 
of  the  preceding  words,  whatever  these  may  be. 

Incorporation  of  the  nominal  object  occurs  principally  in  terms 
expressing  habitual  activities.  In  these  it  is  well  developed. 

The  Tsimshian  uses  stem  modifications  extensively  for  expressing 
grammatical  processes.  Most  important  among  these  is  reduplica¬ 
tion,  which  is  very  frequent,  and  which  follows,  on  the  whole,  fixed 
laws.  Change  of  stem- vowel  is  not  so  common,  and  seems  some¬ 
times  to  have  developed  from  reduplication.  It  occurs  also  in  com¬ 
pound  words,  which  form  a  peculiar  trait  of  the  language.  Not 
many  instances  of  this  type  of  composition  have  been  observed,  but 
they  play  undoubtedly  an  important  part  in  the  history  of  the 
language.  Many  elements  used  in  word-composition  have  come  to 
be  so  weak  in  meaning  that  they  are  at  present  more  or  less  formal 
elements.  This  is  true  particularly  of  suffixes,  but  also,  to  a  certain 
extent,  of  prefixes,  though,  on  the  whole,  they  have  preserved  a 
distinct  meaning. 

The  grammatical  processes  of  Tsimshian  have  assumed  a  much  more 
formal  character  than  those  of  many  other  Indian  languages.  It  is 
not  possible  to  laydown  general  rules  of  composition  or  reduplication, 
which  would  cover  by  far  the  greatest  part  of  the  field  of  grammar. 
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Instead  of  this,  we  find  peculiar  forms  that  belong  to  certain  definite 
stems — peculiar  plurals,  passives,  causatives,  etc.,  that  must  be  treated 
in  the  form  of  lists  of  types.  In  this  respect  Tsimshian  resembles  the 
Athapascan  with  its  groups  of  verbal  stems,  the  Salisn  and  Takelma 
with  their  modes  of  reduplication,  and  the  Iroquois  with  its  classes  of 
verbs.  The  freedom  of  the  language  lies  particularly  in  the  extended 
free  use  of  proclitics. 

§6.  IDEAS  EXPRESSED  BY  GRAMMATICAL  PROCESSES 

The  use  of  the  same  stems  as  nouns  and  as  verbs  is  common  in  Tsim¬ 
shian,  although  the  occurrence  of  nominalizing  and  verbalizing  ele¬ 
ments  shows  that  the  distinction  between  the  two  classes  is  clearl}r  felt. 
The  proclitic  particles  mentioned  in  the  last  section  may  also  be  used 
with  both  verbs  and  nouns.  While  man}^  of  these  particles,  particu¬ 
larly  the  numerous  class  of  local  adverbs,  always  precede  the  stem 
from  which  they  can  not  be  separated,  there  are  a  considerable  number 
of  modal  elements  which  have  a  greater  freedom  of  position,  and 
which  merge  into  the  group  of  independent  adverbs.  These  elements 
are  so  numerous  and  diverse  in  meaning,  that  it  is  difficult  to  give  a 
satisfactory  classification.  The  group  of  local  proclitics  occupies  a 
prominent  place  on  account  of  its  numbers  and  the  nicety  of  local  dis¬ 
tinctions.  It  is,  however,  impossible  to  separate  it  strictly  from  the 
group  of  modal  proclitics. 

The  use  of  these  proclitics  is  so  general,  that  the  total  number  of 
common  verbal  stems  is  rather  restricted. 

The  -proclitics  are  used — 

(1)  As  local  adverbial  and  adnominal  terms; 

(2)  As  modal  adverbial  and  adnominal  terms; 

(3)  To  transform  verbs  into  nouns; 

(4)  To  transform  nouns  into  verbs. 

Almost  all  the  proclitics  belonging  to  these  groups  form  a  syntactic 
unit  with  the  following  stem,  so  that  in  the  sentence  they  can  not  be 
separated  from  it.  The  pronominal  subject  of  the  transitive  verb 
precedes  the  whole  complex. 

Another  series  of  proclitics  differs  from  the  last,  only  in  that  they  do 
not  form  so  firm  a  unit  with  the  stem.  The  pronominal  subject  of  the 
transitive  verb  may  separate  them  from  the  following  stem.  To  this 
group  belong  all  strictly  temporal  particles.  The  transition  from  this 
class  to  true  adverbs  is  quite  gradual. 
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In  the  group  of  inseparable  modal  proclitics  must  also  be  classed 
the  plural  prefixes  qa-  and  /-,  which  will  be  discussed  in  §§  43-15. 

The  pronominal  subjects  of  some  forms  of  the  transitive  verb — and 
of  some  forms  of  the  intransitive  verb  as  well— are  also  proclitics. 
They  consist  each  of  a  single  consonant,  and  have  the  tendency  to 
amalgamate  with  the  preceding  word. 

Suffixes  are  few  in  number.  They  are  partly  modal  in  character, 
signifying  ideas  like  passive,  elimination  of  object  of  the  transitive 
verb,  causative.  A  second  group  expresses  certainty  and  uncertainty 
and  the  source  of  information.  By  a  peculiar  treatment,  consisting 
partly  in  the  use  of  suffixes,  the  modes  of  the  verb  are  differentiated. 
Still  another  group  indicates  presence  and  absence;  these  take  the  place 
to  a  great  extent  of  demonstrative  pronouns.  The  objective  and  pos¬ 
sessive  pronouns  are  also  formed  by  means  of  suffixes.  Most  remark¬ 
able  among  the  suffixes  are  the  connectives  which  express  the  relations 
between  adjective  and  noun,  adverb  and  verb,  subject  and  object, 
predicate  and  object,  preposition  and  object,  and  conjunction  and  the 
following  word.  There  are  only  a  few  classes  of  these  connectives,  by 
means  of  which  practically  all  syntactic  relations  are  expressed  that 
are  not  expressed  by  means  of  particles. 

Reduplication  serves  primarily  the  purpose  of  forming  the  plural. 
A  number  of  particles  require  reduplicated  forms  of  the  following 
verb.  Among  these  are  the  particles  indicating  imitation,  genuine, 
action  done  while  in  motion.  The  progressive  is  indicated  by  a 
different  kind  of  reduplication. 

Nouns  are  classified  from  two  points  of  view,  according  to  form, 
and  as  special  human  individuals  and  common  nouns.  The  selection 
of  verbal  stems  and  of  numerals  accompanying  the  noun  is  determined 
b}^  a  classification  according  to  form,  while  there  is  no  grammatical 
differentiation  in  the  noun  itself.  The  classes  of  the  numeral  are 
formed  partly  by  independent  stems,  but  largely  by  suffixes  or  by 
contraction  of  the  numeral  and  a  classifying  noun.  In  syntactic  con¬ 
struction  a  sharp  division  is  made  between  special  human  individuals— 
including  personal  and  personal  demonstrative  pronouns,  some  terms 
of  relationship,  and  proper  names — and  other  nouns. 

Plurality  is  ordinarily  expressed  both  in  the  noun  and  in  the  verb. 
It  would  seem  that  the  primary  idea  of  these  forms  is  that  of  distri¬ 
bution,  but  at  present  this  idea  is  clearly  implied  in  only  one  of  the 
many  methods  of  forming  the  plural.  The  multiplicity  of  the  methods 
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used  for  forming  the  plural  is  one  of  the  striking  characteristics  of  the 
Tsimshian  language. 

It  has  been  mentioned  before  that  most  forms  of  the  transitive  verb 
are  treated  differently  from  intransitive  verbs.  While  the  subject  of 
these  forms  of  the  transitive  verb  precedes  the  verb,  that  of  the  intran¬ 
sitive  verb,  which  is  identical  with  the  object  of  the  transitive  verb  and 
with  the  possessive  pronoun,  follows  the  verb.  This  relation  is  obscured 
by  a  peculiar  use  of  intransitive  constructions  that  seem  to  have  gained 
a  wider  application,  and  by  the  use  of  the  transitive  pronoun  in  some 
forms  of  the  intransitive  verb.  The  independent  personal  pronoun, 
both  in  its  absolute  case  (subject  and  object)  and  in  its  oblique  case,  is 
derived  from  the  intransitive  pronoun. 

All  oblique  syntactic  relations  of  noun  and  verb  are  expressed  by  a 
single  preposition,  a,  which  also  serves  frequently  to  introduce  subor¬ 
dinate  clauses  which  are  nominalized  by  means  of  particles. 

DISCUSSION  OF  GRAMMAR  (§§7-67) 

Proclitic  Particles  (§§7-16) 

§  7.  General  Remarks 

The  Tsimshian  language  possesses  a  very  large  number  of  particles 
which  qualify  the  verb  or  noun  that  follows  them,  each  particle  modi¬ 
fying  the  whole  following  complex,  which  consists  of  particles  and  a 
verbal  or  nominal  stem.  All  these  particles  are  closely  connected 
with  the  following  stem,  which  carries  the  accent.  Nevertheless  they 
retain  their  phonetic  independence.  When  the  terminal  sound  of  the 
particle  is  a  consonant,  and  the  first  sound  of  the  following  stem 
is  a  vowel,  there  always  remains  a  hiatus  between  the  two.  Lack 
of  cohesion  is  also  shown  in  the  formation  of  the  plural.  In  a  very 
few  cases  only  is  the  stem  with  its  particles  treated  as  a  unit.  Usually 
the  particles  remain  unmodified,  while  the  stem  takes  its  peculiar 
plural  form,  as  though  no  particles  were  present.  There  are  very  few 
exceptions  to  this  rule. 

The  freedom  of  use  of  these  particles  is  very  great,  and  the  ideas 
expressed  b}r  them  are  quite  varied.  There  is  not  even  a  rigid  dis¬ 
tinction  between  adverbial  and  adnominal  particles,  and  for  this  reason 
a  satisfactory  grouping  is  very  difficult.  Neither  is  the  order  of  the 
particles  sufficiently  definitely  fixed  to  afford  a  satisfactory  basis  for 
their  classification. 
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As  will  be  shown  later  (§22),  nouns,  verbs,  and  adverbs  may  be 
transformed  into  elements  analogous  to  the  particles  here  discussed 
b}T  the  addition  of  the  suffix  -Em.  Since  a  number  of  particles  have 
the  same  ending  -Em  ( haldEm -  no.  77;  jjeIe/ii-  no.  80;  IeIxseui-  no. 
81;  mESEm-  no.  83;  noom-  no.  96;  tsagam-  no.  9;  ts’ElEm-  no.  7; 
xpilylm-  no.  126;  lEgsm-  no.  5;  and  the  monosyllabic  particles  am-  no. 
136;  ham-  no.  156;  tfEm-  no.  140;  {'Em-  no.  13;  ts’Ein-  no.  152;  k’sEm- 
no.  146;  tfam-  no.  118;  xle7>i-  no.  56;  levi-  no.  134;  sew-  no.  168; 
dEin-  no.  170),  it  seems  justifiable  to  suggest  that  at  least  some  of 
these  may  either  have  or  have  had  an  independent  existence  as  stems 
that  may  take  pronominal  endings,  and  that  their  present  form  is 
due  to  contractions  (see  §  33).  At  least  one  particle  (<fai-  no.  122) 
seems  to  occur  both  with  and  without  the  connective  -Em. 

The  particles  may  be  classified  according  to  the  fixity  of  their  con¬ 
nection  with  the  following  stem.  In  a  large  number  the  connection  is 
so  firm  that  the  pronoun  can  not  be  placed  between  particle  and  stem, 
so  that  the  two  form  a  syntactic  unit.  A  much  smaller  number  may 
be  so  separated.  Since  only  the  subject  of  the  transitive  verb  appears 
in  this  position  (see  §  48),  it  is  impossible  to  tell  definitely  in  every 
case  to  which  group  a  particle  belongs.  Furthermore,  the  particles  of 
the  second  group  may  in  some  cases  be  joined  to  the  verb  more  firmly, 
so  that  the  pronominal  subject  precedes  them,  while  this  freedom  does 
not  exist  in  the  former  group. 

The  most  distinct  group  among  the  particles  is  formed  by  the  local 
adverbs.  Many  of  these  occur  in  pairs;  as  up  and  down,  in  and  out, 
etc.  All  of  these  express  motion.  In  many  cases  in  which  we  should 
use  an  adverb  expressing  position,  the  Tsimshian  use  adverbs  express¬ 
ing  motion,  the  position  being  indicated  as  a  result  of  motion.  For 
instance,  instead  of  he  stands  near  by,  the  Tsimshian  will  say  he  is 
placed  toward  a  place  near  by.  These  particles  are  generally 
adverbial.  This  seems  to  be  due,  however,  more  to  their  significance 
than  to  a  prevalent  adverbial  character.  We  find  instances  of  their 
use  with  nouns;  as, 

gali-a'h's  river  (gali-  up  river;  airs  water) 

A  second  group  might  be  distinguished,  consisting  of  local  adverbs, 
which,  however,  show  a  gradual  transition  into  modal  adverbs.  Here 
belong  terms  like  in,  on,  over,  lengthwise,  all  over,  sideways, 
etc.  In  composition  this  group  precedes  the  first  group;  but  no  fixed 
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rules  can  be  given  in  regard  to  the  order  in  which  particles  of  this 
group  are  arranged  among  themselves.  The  use  of  some  of  these 
particles  with  nouns  is  quite  frequent. 

The  second  series  leads  us  to  the  extensive  group  of  modal  adverbs, 
many  of  which  occur  both  with  nouns  and  verbs.  These  gradually 
lead  us  to  others,  the  prevailing  function  of  which  is  a  nominal  one. 

I  have  combined  in  a  small  group  those  that  have  a  decidedly 
denominative  character. 

There  is  another  small  group  that  is  used  to  transform  nouns  into 
verbs,  and  expresses  ideas  like  to  make,  to  partake  of,  to  say. 

It  will  be  recognized  from  these  remarks  that  a  classification  neces¬ 
sarily  will  be  quite  arbitrary  and  can  serve  only  the  purpose  of  a 
convenient  grouping. 

§  8.  Local  Particles  appearing  in  Pairs 

1.  bax-  up  along  the  ground  (Tsimshian:  bax-). 

bax-id'  to  go  up,  singular  142.8 
hax-qd' o<T eu  to  finish  taking  up  209.2 
bax-sg'e'  trail  leads  upward  (literally,  to  lie  up) 
bax-do'q  to  take  up  several  208.8 

We  find  also— 

bax-id' l  ah's  water  rises  (literally,  goes  up) 

Tsimshian: 

bax-wa’lxs  to  go  up  hill 
bax-(jE'°wa  to  haul  up 

2.  iaga -  down  along  the  ground  (Tsimshian:  y!aga-). 

’iaga-sg'e'  trail  leads  downward  (literally,  to  lie  downward) 
iaga-ie'  to  go  down  137.5 
iaga-sa'k'sku  to  go  down  (plural)  29.9 
Tsimshian: 

y!aga-ga’°  to  go  down  to - 

y  !aga- do’ x  to  take  down 

3.  niEn-  up  through  the  air  (Tsimshian:  man-). 

m.Eii-g'a'asku  to  look  up  214.2 
mEii-dd'uLt  he  went  up  through  the  air  95.4 
niEn-y ibd'yuk  to  fly  up  126.9 
mEn-Lo'o  to  go  up,  plural  42.8 

lo-mEn-hwan  to  sit  in  something  high  up,  plural  34.1  (Id-  in; 
hwan  to  sit,  plural) 

mEn-do'x  to  be  piled  up;  (to  lie  up,  plural)  164.13 
mEn-qd'od  to  finish  taking  up  95.10 
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Tsimshian: 

man- id'0  to  go  up  ZE1  790185 

di-man -ho' ksg  to  go  up  with  some  one 

mEla-man-walxs  both  go  up 

man-li'  plume  (literally,  upward  feather) 

4.  d’Ep-  down  through  the  air  (Tsimshian:  tgi-). 

d’Ep-ie'  to  go  down  (from  a  tree)  9.14 

d? Ep-he' tku  to  stand  downward,  a  tree  inclines  downward  201.8 
de-gulik's-d'’ Ep-ma' qs  to  throw  one’s  self  down  also  (de  also; 

gidik’s  self  [obj.];  mags  to  throw) 
lo-d’’ Ep-gal  to  drop  down  inside  {Id  in;  gal  to  drop)  181.13 
lo-d’’ Ep-da! ul  Logs  the  sun  sets 

Tsimshian: 

tgi-ne'°tsg  to  look  down 

lu-tgi-ld0  to  stretch  down  in  something 

tgi-ia'0  to  go  straight  down  through  the  air 

5.  lEgEm logom-  into,  from  the  top  (Tsimshian:  logom-). 

logom-ba'x  to  go  aboard  (literally,  to  run  into  [canoe])  111.11 
lEgEin-ga! d En  to  finish  (putting)  into  215.12 
Idgdm-d'x'  to  throw  into  from  the  top 

Tsimshian: 

sa-logom-gos  to  jump  into  (canoe)  suddenly 

logdin-ba'0  to  run  in 

I6gdm-t!d°  to  sit  on  edge  of  water 

6.  t’uks-  out  of,  from  top  (Tsimshian:  uks-t  t’uks-). 

fuks-Lo'd  to  stretch  down  out  of  canoe  181.3 
fuks-id'e  to  go  out  of  (here,  to  boil  over)  132.5 
fuks-ha'x  to  run  out  of  dish  (over  the  rim) 
fuks-o'x'  to  throw  (meat  out  of  skin  of  game  150.12 

Tsimshian: 

uks-halho'lt  they  are  full  all  the  way  out 
uks-dd'g  to  take  out  of  (bucket) 

adat  uks-sa'k' !a  n-tsJ a'ltga0  then  he  stretched  out  his  face 

7.  ts’ElEm-  into,  from  the  side  (Tsimshian:  t&f eIeth-). 

ti ElEm-ba! x  to  run  in  204.9 

td ElEm-he' tku  to  rush  in  (literally,  to  place  one’s  self  into)  209.11 

ts  ElEm-a! gLku  to  get  into  129.12 

ts ! ElEm-de-ba' x  to  run  in  with  something  140.15 

Tsimshian : 

|  ts! ElEm-wi-ha'utg  to  cry  into  (house) 

!  ts ! ElEtn-t ! d°l  to  put  into 


1  References  preceded  by  ZE  refer  to  the  Zeitschrift  fiir  Ethnologie,  1908. 
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8.  k'si-  out  of,  from  the  side  (Tsimshian:  ksE-). 

Jr  si-go'  u  to  take  out  129.12 
Jrsi-q’dts  to  cut  out  121.6 
k'si-ha!tku  to  rush  out  (literally,  to  place  one’s  self  outside)  30.7 

Tsimshian: 

Tcse-16'°  to  shove  out 

ksE-hu'°tk  to  call  out 

SEtn-ksE-ya'dz  to  cut  right  out  ZE  78473 

ksE-gica'ntg  to  rise  (sun),  (literally,  to  touch  out) 

9.  tsacjam -  from  on  the  water  toward  the  shore  ( Tsimshian : 

dzagam-). 

tsagam-ha'k's  to  scold  from  the  water  toward  the  shore  16.4 
tsagam-ho’ u  to  escape  to  the  shore  51.14 
tsagam-de-g'iba’yuk  to  fly  ashore  with  it  (de-  with)  178.12 
t  lEp-tsagam-q'ae' xqLt  he  himself  dragged  it  ashore  (t  he;  Ie/j- 
self  [subj.];  q'aJexqL  to  drag;  - 1  it)  175.14 
tsagam-g’e'n  to  give  food  shoreward  175.3 

Tsimshian: 

dzagam-da! ul  to  go  ashore 

dzagam-lu-yilya'ltg  to  return  to  the  shore,  plural 

10.  uks-  from  the  land  to  a  place  on  the  water  (Tsimshian:  uks -, 

t’uks)\ 

uJcs-ie’  to  go  out  to  a  place  on  the  water  near  the  shore  150.14 
uks-a'qLku  to  reach  a  point  out  on  the  water  74.13 
de-uks-ba'xt  he  also  ran  down  to  the  beach  104.13 
Sometimes  this  prefix  is  used  apparently  in  place  of  iaga-  (no.  2), 
signifying  motion  from  inland  down  to  the  beach,  although  it 
seems  to  express  properly  the  motion  out  to  a  point  on  the 
water. 

Tsimshian: 

uks-Jie°tk  to  stand  near  the  water 
uks- ha' u  to  say  turned  seaward 
uks- da!  id  to  go  out  to  sea 
In  Tsimshian  this  prefix  occurs  also  with  nouns: 

uks-a! pda-q! ame'°tg  one  canoe  after  another  being  out  seaward 
wagait-uks-  G’idEgane' idzEt  the  Tlingit  way  out  at  sea 

11.  qaldlx •-  to  the  woods  in  rear  of  the  houses;  corresponding  nouns, 

g'tle'Ux' ;  qaq'ala’n  65.13  (Tsimshian:  qaldlk-;  correspond¬ 
ing  noun,  gil-haiHi) . 
qaldix'-ie'  to  go  back  into  the  woods  S.4 
qaldlx' -via! g a  to  put  behind  the  houses  into  the  woods  65.13 
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Tsimshian: 

qaldik-sgE'i'  to  lie  aside 
qaldik-ia'0  to  go  into  woods 

12.  na-  out  of  the  woods  in  rear  of  the  houses  to  the  houses;  cor¬ 

responding  noun,  g’du  (Tsimshian:  net-), 
na-ba’x  to  run  out  of  woods  ld7.ll 
na-he'ts  to  send  out  of  woods  213.13 
na-de-ia  to  go  out  of  woods  with  something  214.8 
Tsimshian: 

na-gol  to  run  out  of  woods,  plural  * 

na-bd'a  to  run  out  of  woods,  singular 

13.  t’Em-  from  rear  to  middle  of  house  (Tsimshian:  t!Em-). 

tfEm-ie'  to  go  to  the  middle  of  the  house  130.12 
fEm-d’>d'L  to  put  into  the  middle  of  the  house  193.14 
t'Em-q’d'qL  to  drag  into  the  middle  of  the  house  62.11 
Tsimshian: 

t! Em-stu'°l  to  accompany  to  the  fire 
HEm-di-ia!0  to  go  also  to  the  fire 

14.  ase-  from  the  middle  to  the  front  of  the  house  (Tsimshian :  nsdi-). 

ase-o'x’  to  throw  from  the  middle  of  the  house  to  the  door 


Tsimshian : 

|  asdi-gd'0  to  take  back  from  fire 

The  same  prefix  is  used  in  Tsimshian  to  express  the  idea  of  mistake: 

I  asdi-ha'u,  to  make  a  mistake  in  speaking 
Tsimshian  synonyms  of  t9 Em-  (no.  13)  and  nsdi-  (no.  14)  are — 


15.  lagauk-  from  the  side  of  the  house  to  the  tire. 

lagavk-id'0  to  go  to  the  fire 
lagauk-liu'°tg  to  call  to  fire 

16.  tsJEJc  !al-  from  the  fire  to  the  side  of  the  house. 

ts ! e/c' ! ol-ma' g  to  put  away  from  fire 

17.  qali-  up  river;  corresponding  noun,  magdn  117.0  (Tsimshian: 

q!ala-). 


lo-gali-sg'i  (trail)  lies  up  in  the  river  146.10 
gali-ie'  to  go  up  river  117.6 
This  prefix  occurs  with  nominal  significance  in 
(literally,  up  river  water). 

Tsimshian: 


vn-q ! ala-a' ks  large  river 
lu-q!ala-yd!°k  to  follow  behind 
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18.  (j'isi-  down  river;  corresponding  noun,  sax  23.6  (Tsimshian: 

gisi -/  corresponding  noun,  set). 

g’isi-ba'x  to  run  down  river  18.11 
g-lsi-a' qiku  to  arrive  down  river  23.6 
Jc’uL-g’isi-l&k's  they  float  about  down  the  river  16.10 
In  one  case  it  seems  to  mean  down  at  the  bank  of  the  river. 

g’tsl-ld-wd' w6<f  it  was  dug  down  in  it  down  the  river  19T.8 
Tsimshian: 

stE-gisi-ia!0  to  continue  to  go  down  river 
gisi-ksid'n  down  Skeena  river 

19.  gndi -  right  there,  just  at  the  right  place  or  in  the  right  manner 

(Tsimshian:  gndi-). 

sEin-g'idi-ld-lie' tku  exactly  just  there  in  it  it  stood  88.8 

g'idi-qdk'skH  just  there  he  was  dragged  51.5 

g’idi-gd'u  to  catch  (literally^,  to  take  in  the  right  manner)  147.8 

Tsimshian: 

g’idi-ga'0  to  catch  ZE  7S7137 
g’idi-wd'l  to  stop 

SE-g'idi-he'°tg  to  stand  still  suddenly 
g‘idi-t!a'°  to  stop  ZE  788155 

20.  lig’i -  at  some  indefinite  place,  not  in  the  right  manner;  i.  e., 

almost  (Tsimshian:  ligi-). 

llg'i-lduL-da'  to  sit  about  somewhere  54.10 
Ug’i-tsagam-de'ljgku  it  was  a  short  distance  to  the  shore  some¬ 
where  104.8 

ltg,i-m.Etme,tku  full  in  some  place  (i.  e.,  almost  full)  159.10 
This  particle  is  often  used  with  numerals  in  the  sense  of  about: 

.llg'i-txa'lpx  about  four  14.1 
It  is  also  used  as  a  nominal  prefix: 

lig’idax-ts'a! l  somewhere  on  the  edge  104.8 
lig't-nda!  somewhere  87.1 
Itg’i-hwi'l  goods  (i.  e.,  being  something)  164.8 
Tsimshian: 

Ugi-ndE'  somewhere  ZE  78220 
Ugi-gd'°  something 

lig’i-la-rii' Edz  to  see  bad  luck  coming 
lig'l-ga'n  any  tree 

A  few  others  appear  probably  in  pairs  like  the  preceding,  but  only 
one  of  the  pair  has  been  recorded. 

21.  spl-  out  of  water. 

sphie'  to  go  out  of  water  52.2 
spi-go'u  to  take  out  of.  water 
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22.  will’ am-  out  of  water  (Tsimshian:  will’ am-). 

Tsimshian: 

wuV am-bax-do' g  to  take  up  from  water 
wuVam-a'xlg  to  get  ashore  . 
wuVam-iaf0  to  go  ashore 

§  0.  Local  Particles — Continued 

The  following  series  of  local  particles  do  not  appear  clearly  in  pairs, 
or— according  to  their  meaning — do  not  form  pairs: 

23.  tsaga-  across  (Tsimshian:  dzaga-). 

tsaga-sg’i  to  lay  across  40.12 
lEp-tsaga-yoxku  he  went  across  40.13 
tsaga-de'  entku  to  lead  across  79.11 
tsaga-hd'ksaan  to  fasten  across  an  opening  217.5 
tsaga-hisHa' ts  to  chop  across  201.7 
gun-t saga-id  to  order  to  go  across  40. 13 
Tsimshian: 

dzaga-ia'0  to  go  across 

dzaga-di-la'0  staying  also  across  (a  name). 

g’ap-k! a-dzaga-alu-ba'0  to  run  really  very  openly  across  ZE  7S0121 

24.  qalk*  si-  through  a  hole  (Tsimshian:  galksE-). 

qalk’si-yo'xku  to  go  through  149. 12 
qalk’si-g'a'  asku  to  look  through  127.8 
qalk’ si-liba' yuk  tody  through,  plural  14.9 
lb-qalk' si-ha' (j> oax  to  squeeze  through  inside  149.15 
This  prefix  occurs  also  before  nouns: 

qalk" si-no' 6  a  hole  through  11.9 
qalk’ si-sqd' exku  through  the  darkness 
Tsimshian: 

galksE-ne'Hsg  to  look  through 
galksE-kli'Hs! eI  to  poke  through 

galksE-a'xlg  to  get  through  (literally,  to  finish  through) 

25.  g*ime-  probably  far  into,  way  in  (Tsimshian:  garni-). 

g’luie-ie  to  walk  to  the  rear  of  the  house,  through  the  space 
between  people  sitting  on  the  sides  132.14,  189.13 
g’ime-qa'ts  to  pour  through  a  pipe,  along  the  bottom  of  a  canoe 
g'tme-yd' xku  to  go  through  a  pipe  183.1 
Tsimshian: 

I  lu-gami-t!df°  it  goes  way  in 
20.  logo l-  under  (corresponding  noun,  Lax). 
logol-dEp-d\t ,  to  sit  under  (a  tree)  8.4 
44S77— Bull.  40,  pt  1—10 - 20 
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27.  lukL-  under  (Tsimshian:  lukli-). 

lukL-g'ibd'yuk  to  fly  under 
Tsimshian: 

|  lukli-da'ul  to  go  under 

28.  le-gan-  over.  (In  Tsimshian  q’an-  occurs  alone,  but  also  l!l- 

q!an which  is  more  frequent.  This  prefix  is  a  compound  of 
Hi-  on,  and  q!an  over.) 

Ve-gan-ox •  to  throw  over 
le-gan-g’a'ask u  to  look  over 

Tsimshian: 

l!l-q!an-be’l  to  be  spread  over 
Hl-qlan-sv!  to  swing  over 
sa-q!an-t!d'°  to  put  over 

29.  lo -  in;  the  corresponding  noun  has  the  prefix  ts’Ern-  inside; 

independent  noun,  tdcmu  (Tsimshian:  la-;  the  corresponding 
noun  has  the  prefix  ts.fEm-  inside). 

Ib-d'a  to  be  in  118.10 

de-lo-a'lg’ixL  qo'ot  he  also  speaks  in  his  mind  (i.  e.,  he  thinks) 
49.14* 

Ib-d"1  Ep-iax>ia! q  to  hang  down  inside  65.10  (d^Eq)-  down  [no.  4]) 
lo-sqa-ma! qsaan  to  put  in  sideways  150.3  (sqa-  sideways  [no.  36 J) 
Id-umsEn-me' tku  it  is  full  inside  all  along  29. 10  {wuseu-  along 
[no.  51]) 

hasp1  a-ld-yd' xku  to  go  in  the  same  road  202.15  {hasp'' a-,  hasba- 
upside  down  [no.  74]) 

le-lo-d'> Ep-yu' k  to  move  on  the  surface  in  something  downward 
104.11  {le-  on  [no.  30];  d'Ep-  down  [no.  4]) 

This  prefix  occurs  in  a  few  fixed  compositions: 
lo-ya!ltku  to  return 
lb-da'ltku  to  meet 

It  occurs  also  in  a  few  cases  as  a  nominal  prefix: 
lo-ts’d'wu  inside  102. 10 

lo-k’s-g'e'wU  in  the  lowest  one  53.11  (/•'«-  extreme  [no.  1431) 
lo-k's-g’Veks  at  the  extreme  outside  219.1 
Ib-LtpLa’p  deep  inside  197.8 
lo-se'luk  in  the  middle  184.13 
Tsimshian: 

lu-sqdr  to  lie  inside  ZE  78227 
lu-t!d'°  to  sit  in 

sadu-haldEm-bd'0  suddenly  to  rise  in  something 
lu-tgi-ld'0  to  stretch  down  in 

lagax-lu-dd'0  to  put  in  on  both  sides  {laejax-  on  both  sides  [no.  38]) 
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30.  le-  on;  the  corresponding  noun  has  the  prefix  lax-;  independent 

noun,  lax' o'  (Tsimshian:  1!%-;  the  corresponding  noun  has 
the  prefix  lax-;  independent  noun,  lax'd'). 
le-d'a'  to  sit  on  202.4 

le-m.En-pta'ltku  to  rise  up  to  the  top  of  (see  no.  3) 
le-ia'q  to  hang  on  89.10 

txa-le-baL  to  spread  over  entirely  (see  no.  93) 
le-sqa-sg’i  to  put  on  sideways  184.13  (see  no.  30) 

Tsimshian : 

sa-l!l-g'd'°ks  to  drift  suddenly  on  something  (see  no.  98) 

Hi-brits'En  to  put  on 

SErn-Ui-t'dlb  to  cover  well  (see  no.  168) 

Hi-SE-gu'lg  to  make  fire  on  something  (see  no.  164) 
ha-l!i-gd'°t  to  think  (see  no.  160) 

31.  tgo-  around  (Tsimshian:  tgu-). 

Id-tgo-ba’x  to  run  around  inside  77.11 

k'wa'ts'ik‘s-tgo-ma'  ga  to  turn  over  and  over  much  52.10  (see 
no.  176) 

tgo-ya'ltku  to  turn  around  47.9 

k'  uL-ld-tgo-ldx-le'lb'  En  to  roil  about  around  inside  to  and  fro 
13.14  ( k'ux -  about  [no.  331,  Id-  inside  [no.  29];  tgo-  around;  lax- 
to  and  fro  Tno.  38]) 

Tsimshian: 

k'ul-tgu-ne'Hsg  to  look  around  (see  no.  33) 

tgu-wa'n  to  sit  around,  plural 

tgu-id'°  to  go  around 

tgu-da'p  to  measure  around  ZE  78480 

32.  k’utgo -  around;  corresponding  noun,  dax’  circumference. 

sa-k'utgo-dd'uL  to  go  suddenly  around  (the  trunk  of  a  tree)  211.9 
k'utgo-ie' etku  to  go  around  (the  house)  218.1 

33.  k’uL -  about  (Tsimshian:  k!ul-). 

k'uL-ba'x  to  run  about  94.10 
k'uL-le-Lo' dtk u  he  puts  about  on  it  218.7 
q' asba-k'uL-hwa' ax’  he  paddled  about  astray  17.2 
k' uL-lvx'la! k‘  to  scatter  about 
Tsimshian: 

alu-k'ul-id'0  to  go  about  plainly  ZE  78348 
k!ul-yu-ha’°ksg  to  carry  bucket  about  (see  no.  159) 
k!ul-da'msax  to  be  downcast  here  and  there  (i.  e.,  always) 

>4.  k-’llq’al-  round  on  the  outside. 

k^Uq' al-ma'n  to  rub  over  the  outside  103.12 
k''il gal- axis' a! xku  scabby  all  around 
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35.  tq’al-  against  (Tsimshian:  txal-). 

tq’al-gwalku  to  dry  against  (i.  e.,  so  that  it  can  not  come  off)  104.2 
tq’al-d’at  to  put  against  (i.  e.,  on)  face  195.12 
tq’al-da'k’L  to  tie  on  68.12 

This  prefix  is  often  used  to  express  the  idea  of  meeting: 
tq’al- hwa'  to  meet  and  find  31.6 

hwagait-lo-tq’  al-gd'  usku  to  reach  up  to  inside  against  (i.  e.,  meet¬ 
ing)  ( hwagait -  up  to  [no.  71];  lo-  in  [no.  29]) 
tq’al-qd'd  to  go  to  meet  (to  go  against)  158.11 

Sometimes  it  expresses  the  idea  of  with: 

tq’al-a'k’s  to  drink  something  with  water  21.9 
tq’al-hu'ksaan  to  place  with  something  36.8 
In  still  other  cases  it  signifies  forever,  in  so  far  as  the  objecl 
remains  fastened  against  something: 
lo-tq’ al-gwd' tku  to  be  lost  forever  in  something  {Id-  in;  tq’al 
against  166.1 

It  also  may  express  the  idea  for  a  purpose: 
tq’al-a'm  good  for  a  purpose  80.14 
SEm-t<f  al-siEp’ Eri  to  like  much  for  a  purpose  45.1 
tq>al-we'lEmLku  female  servant 
Tsimshian : 

sd-txal-g’a! sg  to  float  suddenly  against  (i.  e.,  so  that  it  reaches 

txal-hd'ltg  full  all  over 
txal-a'.dg  to  arrive  at 

36.  sqa -  across  the  way  (Tsimshian:  sga-). 

sqa-cPa'  to  be  in  the  way  183.10 
'  Id-sqa-he't’En  to  place  inside  in  the  way  129.10 
sqa-sg'i'  to  lie  across  148.11 
Tsimshian: 

lu-sga-yedz  to  strike  in  and  across  the  face 
lEp-sga-daJd  (he)  himself  ties  across  (see  no.  129) 
sga-g’l'Hg  to  swell  lying  across 
sga-bd'°  to  run  across  (i.  e.,  to  assist) 
sga-na’k  some  time  (literally,  across  long)  ZE  791204 
sga-bo'  a  few 

37.  (pilwul-  past,  beyond  (Tsimshian:  ytlwwl -). 

g’ihoul-ddm  to  hold  beyond  a  certain  point  61.8 
Tsimshian: 

g’ilvml-ba'0  to  run  past 
g'Uwul-ax’ a' xtg  to  get  ahead 

l!l-q ! an-g'ilwul-du' °lxk  not  to  be  able  to  pass  over  (see  no.  2' 
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38.  lax-  to  and  fro,  at  both  ends  (Tsimshian:  lagax-). 

(a)  to  and  fro: 

lax-ba'x  to  run  to  and  fro 

(b)  at  both  ends,  on  both  sides: 

Idx-g'iLg'a' lJcus  carved  at  both  ends 
lax-ld-lid* xku  to  move  in  it  on  both  sides  34.4 
Idx-leLh -  to  watch  both  ends  136.10 
lax-aa'lg'ix  to  talk  both  ways  (i.  e.,  to  interpret) 
lax-hiva' riEmLku  seated  on  both  sides  (two  wives  of  the  same 
man)  194.7 

This  prefix  occurs  also  with  nouns: 

Ldx-wdsE ,  Was  (a  monster)  at  each  end  106.14 
Ldx-mdk‘sku  white  at  each  end  (name  of  a  man) 

Tsimshian: 

lagax-lu-dd'0  to  put  in  on  both  sides 
lagax-nE-std'0  both  sides 

39.  sa-  off  (Tsimshian:  sa-). 

sa-ox'  to  throw  off  145.2 
sa-bEsbe's  to  tear  off  25.4 
sa-he'tku  to  stand  off  137.9 
sa-ko'q  to  scratch  off 

sa-uks-ts1 Ens-x'k''’ a' xku  to  escape  going  off,  leaving  out  to  sea 
(uks-  toward  water  [no.  10];  ts’Ens-  leaving  [no.  104]) 
Tsimshian: 

m-gd'°  to  take  off 
sa-ts!d'°t  to  pull  off 

40.  fjls-  away  to  another  place. 

gis-(Pa'  (plural  gis-hwa'n )  to  transplant  (cka  [plural  h  wan\  to  sit) 
gis-ie'  to  move  away  to  another  place 
gi's-he'tku8En!  move  away  to  another  place! 

41.  ivucVeu-  away  forward  (Tsimshian:  wild’ eh-). 

wud?En-ie '  to  step  forward 
wuck En-k' sla' qs  to  kick  away 
Tsimshian: 

|  wild? En-gwa'°  away  here  along  the  middle 

42.  luks-  along  a  valley  (Tsimshian). 

|  luks-g’ig'd'°nit  down  along  the  river 

43.  wiz-  away,  probably  in  some  special  direction  (Tsimshian :  awu  1-). 

wiL-gd'  to  take  away 
Tsimshian: 

I  awul-ma'g  to  put  aside,  to  sidetrack 
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44.  hagun -  toward,  near;  corresponding  noun,  awa'a  (Tsimshian: 

gun-;  corresponding  noun,  awa'°). 
hagun-ie'  to  go  toward  129.14 

aqL-hagun-yd' xku  unable  to  get  near  201.6  (see  no.  137) 
hagun-he'tku  to  stand  near  125.4 
hagun-de'lpku  a  short  distance  near  by  147.5 

Tsimshian: 

gun-id'0  to  go  toward 
gun-gd'0  to  go  toward  something 
gun-t!d'°  to  sit  near 

45.  liela-  near  by. 

hela-d’a'  to  sit  near  by 

46.  losa-  in  front. 

ldsa-ie'  to  walk  in  front  of 
losa-dia'  to  sit  in  front  of 

47.  txas-  along  the  surface  of  a  long  thing  (Tsimshian:  txas-). 

txas-ie'  to  walk  on  a  long  thing 
txas-la' agul  to  wrap  up  a  long  thing 
txas-ia'ts  to  chop  along  a  long  thing 

Tsimshian: 

lu-txas-sgE'r  to  put  in  edgewise 
sa-lu-txas-ld'°t  to  shove  in  suddenly  edgewise 
txas-Jc!d'°l  through  the  year  ZE  79 2232 

48.  Jiadtx*-  lengthwise  along  the  middle  line  (Tsimshian:  hat!~Ek-). 

hadix'-qo'ts  to  cut  (a  salmon)  lengthwise  55.3 
Tsimshian: 

|  lu-hat ! Ek-ldPt  to  push  in  endwise 

49.  stEx-  lengthwise,  on  either  side  of  middle  line. 

stEX-fotsku  one  side  lengthwise  is  black 

stEX-sg'iL  qe'nEX  lax-ts’e'L  ak's  the  trail  lies  along  (the  water)  on 
the  beach-side;  (sg’i  to  lie;  qe'nEX  trail;  lax-  on  [no.  151J; 
is'tL  beach;  airs  water) 

50.  liaL-  along  the  edge,  edgewise  (Tsimshian:  hal-). 

(a)  Along  the  edge: 

FuL-haL-ia'  to  walk  about  along  the  edge  (of  the  water)  122.4 
det-haL-dd qt  he  held  it  also  along  the  edge  (of  the  tire)  47.8  (de 
also  [no.  167];  t  he  [subj.];  ddq  to  place;  -t  it) 

Not  quite  clear  is  the  following: 

q’am-ld-haL-tfuxtf a'kudet  they  only  twisted  off  (their  necks)  inside 
along  the  edge  115.5  ( q'am -  only  [no.  118];  lo-  in  [no.  29]; 
-det  they) 
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(b)  Edgewise: 

haL-g’d' df  En  to  put  (the  paddle  into  the  water)  edgewise 
Tsimshian: 

k! ul-hal-he' tg  to  stand  about  alongside  of  ZE  796297 
hat-k’ ! a' n  to  go  along  beach  in  canoe 
hal-gwa'0  along  here 

51.  wusEn -  along  the  inside  (Tsimshian:  wusEn-). 

wusEn-he'tku  to  rush  along  inside  (the  canoe)  57.5 
Id-wusEn-me' tku  full  along  inside  (the  canoe)  29.10 
wusEn-bisbe's  to  tear  lengthwise  (to  split)  99.13  (or  wudEn- 
see  no.  41) 

wusEn-yts’ia’ts  to  chop  lengthwise  (into  wedges)  148.4 
Tsimshian: 

lax-wusEn-id'0  on  the  flat  top  of  a  mountain  (literally,  on  along 
going) 

52.  wit sEn-,  huts’ En-  along  through  the  middle  (Tsimshian: 

wutslEn-). 

wits’ En-id'  to  go  back  through  the  house  125.3 
huts' En-d'dL  to  put  from  tire  back  to  the  rear  of  the  house  207.2 
Tsimshian: 

|  wuts! En-id’°  to  go  along  through  the  house 

53.  xLtp-  at  end  (Tsimshian:  xlEp-). 

XLip-gu'x  to  hit  at  end  88.11 
XLip-t‘>esfd'tsku  black  at  the  ends  31.5 
Tsimshian: 

xlEp-ho'ksEn  to  put  on  at  end 
SEm-xlEp-ts'uwa! n  the  very  end  of  the  top 

54.  xtse-  in  the  middle  of  a  long  thing  (Tsimshian:  xts/E -). 

xtse-ia’ ts  to  chop  across  the  middle  133.9 
sa-xtse-q'd'ts  to  cut  quickly  across  the  middle  100.6 
Tsimshian: 

|  xtslE-gai'  to  bite  through  in  the  middle 

55.  kuLe-  all  over  (Tsimshian:  kuli~). 

kuLe-hasha’ts  to  bite  all  over  84.15 
kuie-bisbe's  to  tear  to  pieces  71.6 
kuLe-ia'ts  to  hit  all  over  58.2 
Tsimshian: 

kuli-id'°m  laxha'  going  across  the  sky  ZE  78350 
kHi-gaigai'  to  bite  all  over 
kHi-galgo’ l  split  all  over 
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56.  xLEm -  around  an  obstacle,  making  a  curve  around  something 

(Tsimshian:  xlEm-). 

XLEm  ie!  to  go  overland,  cutting  off  a  point 
XLEm-ma! gaL  to  put  a  rope  over  something 
XLEm-he'tsL  to  send  around  something 
XLEm-da' ga  to  choke  some  one,  hang  some  one 

Here  belongs  also — 

XLEm.-galgai's’et  to  kneel  down 
This  prefix  occurs  also  with  nouns. 

XLE7n-qe' uex  trail  going  around  in  a  circle 
Tsimshian: 

xlEm-id'°1c  to  embrace 
xlEm-da'Jd  to  tie  around 

57.  Jf’edo-  sideways. 

Jr'edd-g'a'ask  to  look  sideways 

58.  U  ’dL-  aside. 

</ am-lr' cil-lo' ot  she  only  pushes  aside  191.11 
I'ddL-he'tgum  q’e'sEmq  labret  standing  on  one  side  191.13 

59.  qana-  inclined  against  (Tsimshian) 

qana-fd!0  to  sit  leaning  against  something 
qana-lie!°tg  to  stand  leaning  against  something 
qcina-ba'tsg  to  stand  leaning  against  something 

60.  maxlE-  through  a  narrow  channel  (Tsimshian). 

maodE-bd'0  to  go  through  a  channel 
maxlE-ha' d1  Eks  to  swim  through  a  channel 
maxlE-gdif p  a  narrow  channel 

MaxlE-qd'la  Metlakahtla,  narrow  channel  of  sea  (compare 
G’it-qd'la  people  of  the  sea) 

61.  fJ’ili  'S  i-  out  of;  undoubtedly  a  compound  of  k'si  out  of  (no.  8). 

g'ih'si-hvn'tku  to  come  out  of  10.1 

62.  luila-  near  the  end ;  perhaps  a  compound  of  Id-  in  (no.  29),  and 

held-  near  (no.  15). 

lu'ila-tfe'Ms  cut  off  smooth  at  end  (name  of  a  dog),  from 
d’e'lik's  smooth 

lu'ila-a'lg'ix  to  speak  close  to  some  one 

§  10.  Modal  Particles 

There  is  no  strict  distinction  between  this  group  and  the  preceding 
one.  Many  of  the  particles  classed  here  are  used  with  equal  frequency 
as  adverbial  and  as  adnominal  elements.  Thus  we  find  wi-,  which 
means  at  the  same  time  greatly,  much,  and  large;  Lgo-,  which  sig- 
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nifies  both  a  little  and  small.  The  attempt  has  been  made  to  rele¬ 
gate  all  elements  which  may  be  separated  from  the  stem  by  a  pronoun 
into  a  group  by  themselves  (§  15);  but  since  such  separation  occurs 
only  in  transitive  verbs,  and  not  all  particles  have  been  found  with 
transitive  verbs,  it  seems  likely  that  the  grouping  may  have  to  be 
changed  when  the  language  comes  to  be  better  known.  While  in 
some  cases  the  composition  of  particles  and  stems  is  quite  firm,  others 
convey  the  impression  of  being  almost  independent  adverbs. 

63.  aivus-  read}7  to  move;  not  free  (Tsimshian). 
awus-t!d'°  ready  to  stand  up,  singular 
awus-wa'n  ready  to  stand  up,  plural 
awus-he'°tk  ready  to  move 

63a.  a -  easily  (Tsimshian). 
a-sond'l  easily  tired 
a-hHi'  easily  hungry 

a-bd'g^ask  worried  (literally,  easily  tasted) 

61.  ariVEl-  in  an  unusual  frame  of  mind.  This  prefix  is  not  entirely 
free  (Tsimshian:  plEl-). 
anb'El-he'  to  say  crying  220.5 

anVEl-a'lg'ix  to  speak  while  angry,  to  talk  behind  one’s  back 
anV El-ia' ciLku  to  strike,  break,  in  a  state  of  anger 
arid El-qald' q  to  play 

Tsimshian: 

|  jp! El-qa-ml'°lk  to  play  with  something 

65.  (ink's -  opening  up  (Tsimshian:  aks-). 

ank's-ksla'qst  to  kick  apart  134.3 
ank’s-ie'  to  increase 
cink’s-fEme'st  paint-pot 

wi-anksi-sgan  large  rotten  (open)  tree  106.12 
Tsimshian: 

sa-hagul-aks-id'0  to  open  suddenly  slowly  (see  no.  76) 
aks-ia!°g  to  increase 
aks-t!u'°s  to  push  open 
SE-aks-q! a! g  to  open  up 

66.  agwi -  outside,  beyond  (Tsimshian:  agwi-). 

agwi-tq>al-d',a'  it  is  outside  close  against  it 

agwi-an-dd’ x'  the  outside 

agwi-ma'l  boat  (literally,  be}7ond  a  canoe) 

agwi-huxdd'ek'^En  great-grandchild  (lit.,  beyond  grandchild) 

Tsimshian: 

I  agwi-ba' tsg  to  stand  outside 
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67.  ado -  {a-  easily,  lu-  in?)  plainly;  alone  (Tsimshian:  ala-). 

{a)  Plainly,  real: 

alo-d’a'  there  was  plainly  106.13 
ald-ba'n  run  quickly  !  93.4 

sEm.-k^a-ale-ba'x  to  run  really  exceedingly  quick  107.10 
As  a  nominal  prefix  we  find  it  in — 

ald-g’ig'a't  real  persons  (i.  e.,  Indians)  170.13 
Here  belongs  probably— 

SEin-alo-gbl  to  run  quite  suddenly,  plural  141.8 
(b)  Alone;  always  with  reduplication: 
ald-hehe'tku  to  stand  alone  44.15 
ald-stsgV  to  lie  alone 
ald-(VE(Pa '  to  sit  alone 

Tsimshian  : 

alu-Jc'uL-ia'0  to  go  about  plainly  ZE  78348 
alu-t!a°  to  be  in  evidence 
alu-ba’0  to  run  really 

68.  a  Lax-  in  bad  health  (Tsimshian:  la-). 

a.Ldx-hag 'a!btku  having  a  crippled  back 
Tsimshian  : 

|  la-g'a’tk  in  bad  health 

69.  aLda-  in  the  dark. 

aLda-wa'x'  to  paddle  in  the  night 
ahda-ie'  to  walk  in  the  dark 

70.  /-  with  reduplication;  action  done  while  in  motion. 

i-g’ig’Eba'yuk  flying  while  being  moved 
i'-aa'lg'ine  I  talk  while  moving,  while  at  work 
i-haha! dtk's  swimming  while  carrying 

71.  liwacjait-  completing  a  motion  entirely  (Tsimshian:  wag  ait-). 

This  prefix  belongs  to  the  series  bagait-  (jEbagait-)  (no.  82), 
sagait-  (no.  99),  spagait-  (no.  103),  (famgait-  (no.  119). 
hwagait-qalk' si-da' ul  to  pass  through  entirely  143.14(see  no.  24) 
hwagait-sg'i'  to  lie  way  over  134.3 
hwagait-ma' q  to  put  away 

This  is  also  a  nominal  prefix: 

hwagait-g'i'iks  way  off  shore  146.14 
hwag ait-go' st  over  there  134.4 
Tsimshian: 

SEm-sa-wagait-uks-da'  ul  to  go  right  out  to  sea  very  suddenly 
(see  nos.  168,  98,  10) 
wagait-g'id' ks  way  off  shore 
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72.  waLEn-  former. 

waLEii-ga! n  an  old  (rotten)  tree  25.4 
waLEn-na'k'st  his  former  wife  135.14 
wciLEn-g’ig'a't  the  people  of  former  times  191.1 
waLEn-wi-qesqa! at  the  same  size  as  before  23.4 

73.  ivl-  great,  greatly;  singular  (Tsimshian:  wi-).  This  prefix  is 

commonly  used  as  an  attribute,  but  also  as  an  adverb, 
expressing,  however,  rather  a  Quality  of  the  subject.  See 
also  Lgo-  no.  135. 

(a)  Adverbial: 

wl-SE-merL  to  make  burn  much  89.8 
wl-sa'gat  it  splits  much  148.8 
It  is  also  found  in  fixed  combinations: 
wi-ye'tku  to  cry  90.3 

wl-am-he't  to  shout  89.12.  Here  it  is  apparently  connected 
with  the  adverbial  -Em  (§  22) 

(b)  Adjectival: 

wl-g'a't  big  (awkward)  man  196.9 
wl-Ug^e’ Ensk  great  grizzly  bear  118.4 
Wl-xbd'la  Great  West-wind  (a  name) 

Tsimshian: 

(a)  Adverbial: 
wi-ha'utk  to  cry 

(b)  Adjectival: 

wi-gd'ep.’a  great  light  ZE  78598 
wi-mEdl' eJc  great  grizzly  bear 

<f  ap-k  !  a-vn-naxnd'  g  really  exceedingly  great  supernatural 
being  (see  nos.  117,  106) 
wi-SEni’dgit  great  chief 

73a.  wud’ax-  great,  plural  (Tsimshian:  wut!a~). 
wucT ax-qa-we' n  large  teeth  84.3 
wu(T ax-ax-qa-gd' odEt  great  fools  33.10 

74.  hasba-  upside  down  (Tsimshian:  hasba-).  This  prefix  is  re¬ 

lated  to  q'asba-  no.  121. 

haspa-be's  to  tear  out  so  that  it  is  upside  down  127.13 
SEm.-hasba-sg’l'  to  lay  exactlj7  face  up  214.11 
hasba' -sg’i  to  lay  upside  down  (a  hat)  17.2 
Peculiar  is — 

hasba-lo-yo' xku  to  go  in  the  same  trail  202.15 
Tsimshian: 

|  hasba -p!e' e gal  to  tear  out  so  that  it  is  upside  down 
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75.  hats’Eks-  terribly,  causing  feeling  of  uneasiness. 

hats' sks-hwV l  to  act  so  that  people  get  afraid 
hats’ Eks-a'lg'ix  to  talk  roughly 

76.  hatful -  slowly  (Tsimshian:  hagul-). 

hagul-hwVl  to  do  slowly  51.4 
hagul-gwa! 6tku  to  disappear  slowly 

Tsimshian: 

hagul-bd!0  to  run  slowly  ZE  786124 
hagul- dzaga-ia’0  to  go  slowly  across  ZL  787135 
hagul-kuda'xs  to  leave  slowly 
hagul-id'°x  to  go  slowly 

77.  haldEm-  (Tsimshian:  haldEm-)  occurs  only  with  the  verbs 

bax ,  plural  got ,  to  run,  with  the  meaning  to  rise  124.9, 114.7. 
In  Tsimshian  the  same  composition  with  plural  gol ,  to  run, 
occurs  with  the  same  meaning;  but  the  prefix  seems  to  be  a 
little  freer  with  the  meaning  rising  from  the  ground. 
haldEm-ni°dz  to  look  up 

78.  hi-  to  begin  (Tsimshian:  hi-). 

he'-yuk  to  begin  138.14 

r/ ai-he-le' duxdet  they  just  began  to  shoot  20.4 
This  prefix  is  much  more  common  with  nouns: 
hl-mESd'x •  beginning  of  day 
he'-Liik  morning 
Tsimshian : 

hl-SE-t!a!°t  it  just  began  to  be  ZE  7819 
hi-ts!i'°n  just  to  enter 

hi-sEt ! a-dEmt  p ! a! egant  he  began  to  break  it  down 

79.  his-  to  do  apparently,  to  pretend  to  (Tsimshian:  sis-) ;  always 

with  medial  suffix  (see  §  17.3-5). 

Jits’ -o!k‘sku  to  pretend  to  drink  18.7  . 
his-huwd'qs  to  pretend  to  sleep  219.10 
hts-huwi'ltkus  to  pretend  to  do  23.1 
his-nb'btku  to  pretend  to  be  dead  65.11 
hts-wiye' tkus  to  pretend  to  cry  217.10 
hts-Li'ntk’s  to  pretend  to  be  angry 
hts-xda'k’s  to  pretend  to  be  hungry 

Tsimshian: 

sis-kufi'°nu  I  pretend  to  lie  hungry 
sls-d'xs  to  laugh  (literally,  to  play  with  the  mouth) 
sis-yv-h<i-kuda'ks  to  play  having  (i.  e.,  with)  a  bow  (see  nos.  159» 
160) 
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80.  pElEm-  to  act  as  though  one  was  performing  an  action  (Tsim- 

shian:  bEnEm-). 

pElE7n-go'  to  act  as  though  taking  38.8 
pElEm.-ie'  to  go  and  turn  back  again  at  once 
pElEm-g’a'p  to  act  as  though  eating  something 

Tsimshian: 

bEnEin-xsif°tk  to  act  as  though  vomiting 
l)EnEm-t!v!°s  to  act  as  though  about  to  strike 

81.  bElxsEm-  in  front  of  body,  forward;  similar  in  meaning  to 

XLna-  no.  127  (Tsimshian:  xbEsEni-). 
t  Id-bElxsEm-qaq’’ a! q! ant  he  opened  it  in  front  of  his  body  26.14 
Tsimshian: 

I  xbESEm-sgEr  to  lie  prone  ZE  789m 

82.  bagait-  just  in  the  right  place  or  manner  (Tsimshian:  lEba- 

aait-).  Compare  hwagait-  (no.  71),  sagait-  (no.  99),  spa- 
gait-  (no.  103),  g’amgait-  (no.  119). 
bagait-kwa'st  it  is  cracked  right  in  the  middle 
bagait-go'  to  hit  just  in  the  right  place 

(f  ain-bagait-bEbEsba' islet1  only  to  be  lifted  just  in  the  right  way 
62.13' 

Like  the  other  prefixes  ending  in  - gait ,  this  prefix  is  also  nominal: 
SEm-bagait-se'luk  just  right  in  the  middle  73.4. 

Tsimshian: 

lEbagait-sga-ba' tsg  to  stand  across  just  there  ZE  793249 
lEbagait-dEi ! a '°  sitting  alone 
lEbagait-ba! 0  to  be  lost 

83.  vnEsEm -  separate. 

mESEm-hwa' n  to  sit  separately 
mESEm-Lb'  to  walk  separately 

84.  ma-  like  (Tsimshian:  niE-). 

7na-wa'tsx  crazy  (literally,  like  a  land-otter) 
ma-d'l  having  epileptic  fits  (literally,  like  a  bear) 

Tsimshian: 

|  mE-wa'ts!a  crazy  (literally,  like  a  land-otter) 

85.  wadi-  like  (Tsimshian). 

wadi-hats! id' °n  innumerable  (literally,  like  fiy- blows) 
wadi-hsE-le' atx  like  fluid  slime 
wadi-wa' lb  like  a  house 

86.  max -  only,  entirely,  all. 

max-hana' q  (they  are)  all  women  484.5 

max-e'uxt  a  woman  having  only  sons;  (they  are)  all  men 

max-he'x'  it  is  only  fat  42.3 
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87.  mEL(a)-  to  each,  distributive  (Tsimshian:  mEla-). 

rrtELa-gula! nt  three  to  each 
7nELi-k',d'l  one  man  in  each  (corner)  33.12 

Tsimshian: 

j  mEla-k ! e' veI  one  to  each 

88.  mEla-  both  (Tsimshian). 

mE'la-mEn-wa'lxs  both  go  up  (see  no.  3) 
viEla-Hi-da'0  to  put  on  both  (see  no.  30) 
mEla-hakhe'ldEm  g'at  both  (villages  had)  many  people 

80.  seh-  firmly  (Tsimshian). 

SEn-nd'0  to  bait 
SEn-dd'xs  to  hold  fast 
SEn-wd'x  to  admonish 

90.  (I Ex-,  d%X'-  firmly;  not  free  (Tsimshian:  (lax-). 

dix’-yu'ku  to  hold  fast 
Tsimshian: 

|  dax-ya'°gwa  to  hold  fast 

91.  ilE -,  de-  with  (Tsimshian:  dE-). 

dE-da'uL  to  carry  away  (literally,  to  go  away  with) 
tsanm-de-g’ iba! yak  to  fly  ashore  with  something  178.12 
Tsimshian: 

dE-J>d'°  to  run  away  with 
bax-d-E-gCf  it ! e/cs  to  come  up  with 
t  dE-td%°nt  he  entered  with  it 

92.  dula-  improperly. 

dula-a'lg’ix  to  talk  improperly,  to  grumble 
dvla-cPa'dEL  dqt  to  put  mouth  on  one  side 
dula-ye' etkus  to  walk  improperly,  to  wabble 
wi-dula-g' a! tku  being  a  great  improper  man  (i.  e. ,  cowardlj7)  195.3 

93.  txa-  entirely,  all  (Tsimshian:  txa-). 

txa-qo'ltsEgat  he  carried  all  on  his  shoulder  116.4 
txa-wd' 6  to  invite  all  186.15 
txa-ld-ts' a! dt  to  skin  inside  entirely  150.10 
txa-ljEld'da  it  was  all  abalone  45.3 

This  prefix  is  contained  also  in — 
txane'tld 1  all 
Tsimshian: 

txa-ga'ntg  stitf  (literally,  woody)  all  over 
txa-wd! °n tg  to  have  teeth  to  the  end  (of  life) 
txa-yelg  all  slippery 
txa-Hi-qai'nat  all  fall  on 
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94.  na-  to  complete  an  action  (Tsimshian:  na-). 

na-da'qL  to  strike  with  a  hammer  so  that  it  breaks 
nd-ha'ts  to  bite  through  127.8 
na-6'x’  to  hit  so  that  it  breaks  48.8 
?ia-gapga’bEt  they  fastened  it  so  that  it  staid  178.3 
na-cPiscPe' s  to  knock  with  the  hand  8.12 
Tsimshian: 

|  na-g’a'lk  to  punch  through 

95.  na-  each  other,  one  another  (Tsimshian:  na-). 

&•’ ax-na-aV a'lg'ixdet  they  talked  to  each  other  for  a  while  19.8 
(see  no.  107) 

na-xse'nqdet  they  disbelieved  each  other  28.2 
JduL-na-gaq^e' det  they  howled  about  to  one  another  96.4 
Tsimshian: 

I  lu-na-ld'°l  to  put  into  each  other 

96.  no' dm-  to  desire.  This  may  possibly  be  the  verb  no' 6  to  die. 

no’ om-ie'  to  desire  to  go 
no'om-a'k’s  to  desire  to  drink  21.8 
If  this  element  is  an  adverbial  form  of  no'o ,  it  corresponds  to 
Tsimshian : 

I  dza'gEin  xsfd'ganu  I  am  dead  asleep 

97.  sEl-  fellow,  companion  (Tsimshian:  sEl-). 

stlhana' q  fellow-woman  208.12 
sil-q' aima' qsit  fellow-3rouths  195.13 
This  prefix  is  also  used  with  verbs: 
stl-hwa'n  to  sit  together 
sil-qas-qa' of En  to  be  of  the  same  size  89.7 
Tsimshian: 

|  he  -sEl-wd'lt  his  companions 

98.  sd-  suddenly  (Tsimshian:  sa-). 

sd-he'tku  to  stand  suddenly  99.14 
m-ge'sxkv  to  stop  crying  suddenly  22.5 
Tsimshian: 

sa-ha'u  to  say  suddenly 
sa-l!i-g’d°ks  to  float  suddenly  on  something 
sa-lu-haldEm,djd'°  to  arise  suddenly  on  something 
sa-ln-nd'°k  to  lie  on  something  suddenly 

99.  sag  ait-  together  (Tsimshian:  sag  ait-  )  (see  nos.  71,  82, 103, 119). 

sagait-da'k’ l  to  fasten  together  68.10 
sagait-ie'  to  go  together  51.8 
saqait-wi'lgat  to  carry  all  together  70.10 
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Tsimshian: 

sagait-wa'n  to  sit  together  ZE  786 113 
sagait-he°tg  to  stand  together 

sagait-lu-am’d'm  gagd'°d  the}7  were  all  glad  (literally,  good  in 
their  hearts) 

sagait-wd'IxsEm  we  walk  together 

100.  sag’ap-  without  purpose  (Tsimshian:  say’ap-). 

k'uL-sag'ap-ie'  to  walk  about  without  purpose  96.10 
sag'  ap-Ve’  mix'  to  sing  without  purpose 

Tsimshian : 

|  k! id-sag' ap-iaf0  to  go  about  without  purpose  ZE  796296 

101.  si-  new  (Tsimshian:  su-). 

si-na’k'st  his  new  wife  135.15 
si-hwil  new 
Tsimshian: 

su-p!a's  young,  singular  (literally,  newly  grown) 
su-ma'xs  young,  plural  (literally,  newly  standing) 
su-sa'mi  fresh  meat 

su-SE-n-dzo' g  to  make  a  new  village  (see  no.  164) 

102.  six'-  steadily  (Tsimshian:  sta-). 

six' -g' a! a  to  look  steadily,  to  watch  156.1 
six'-ie'  to  walk  steadily 
six’-wd'x'  to  paddle  steadily 
Tsimshian: 

sta-id!°nn  1  walk  steadily 
sta-gisi-ia!0  to  go  down  river  steadily 

103.  spay  (lit-  among  (Tsimshian:  spagait-).  This  prefix  belongs 

to  the  series  hwagait-,  bagait -,  sagait -,  q'amgail-  (nos.  71,  82, 
99,  119);  -spa  seems  to  belong  to  haspa-  inverted,  q'aspa - 
astray,  which  have  spa  in  common  with  spagait-. 
de-lo-spagait-hoksku  also  to  be  inside  among  42.4 
This  prefix  occurs  also  with  nouns: 
spagait-ganga'n  among  trees  31.14 
spagait-sq'd' Exku  in  the  darkness  11.9 
spagait-loga  Id'lEg  [among]  in  a  rotten  corpse  217.9 
Tsimshian: 

I  spagait -sqe'°ig  in  the  darkness  ZE  78232 
I  spagait-g'a't  among  people 
|  spagait-ganga'n  among  trees 

104.  ts’JJns-  to  desert,  deserted  (Tsimshian:  ts! Ens-). 

ts'Ens-lu'k  to  desert  by  moving  159.15 
ts,En8-dza'ku  widow  (literally,  deserted  by  dying) 
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Tsimshian: 

ts! Ens-la'yik  to  desert  by  moving 

ts!  Ens-dza'k  widow  (literall}7,  deserted  by  dying) 

105.  ts’Enl-  a  short  way  (Tsimshian). 

ts !  Eid-dzo'  x  to  move  canoe  back  a  short  way 
ts! Eid-id'0  to  go  a  short  wa}7  off 

106.  A -’a-  to  a  higher  degree,  exceedingly  (Tsimshian:  /*•/«-). 

SEm-k^a-ale-ba'x  to  run  really  exceedingly  fast  107.10  (see  nos 
168,  67) 

k^a-wi-hl'ldEL  elx  there  were  exceedingly  many  seals  107.6  (see 
no  73;  elx  seal) 

k^a-wi-fe'  sl  hwilpt  as  ne!  e  his  house  is  larger  than  mine 
(literally,  his  house  is  exceedingly  large  to  me)  (see  no.  73; 
hwilp  house;  as  to;  neE  me) 
k^a-wi-fe'sL  hwilp  (this)  house  is  the  largest 
Lgd-k^d-wi-fe'st  he  was  a  little  larger  103.15  (see  no.  135) 
Tsimshian: 

g'  ap-k!  a-dzaga-alu-bd!0  to  run  really  very  openlv  across  ZE 

786 121 

f  ap-k! a-wi-naxnd' g  really  a  greater  supernatural  being 
k!a-na'g  exceedingly  long  ZE  786 126 

107.  k*’ax-  for  a  while  (Tsimshian:  k!a~). 

k:^  ax-ha' dt  it  stops  for  a  while  218.3 
k^ax-hdx'  to  use  for  a  while  34.6 

k"  ax-gun-g’a! a  to  show  for  a  while  26.6  {gun-  to  cause;  g’a'a  to 
see) 

k^ axr-na-aV a' Ig’ix  to  talk  to  each  other  for  a  while  19.8 
k'yax-sa-qe't  to  make  a  string  for  a  while  117.6 
Here  belongs  also — 
g’^ax  hao'n  later  on 
Tsimshian : 

|  ada!  k’a-fd^t  then  he  sat  for  a  while 

108.  (pin-  seems  to  occur  only  in  g’tn-he'tku  to  rise  151.14. 

Tsimshian : 

|  g'ina-he°tg  to  rise 

109.  fptna -  (left)  behind  (Tsimshian  (fifia-) . 

g'lna-he' tku  to  stand  behind  141.2 
g'ina-g‘d'6  to  be  there,  being  left  behind  67.2 
g’lna-dkd'  to  remain,  being  left  behind  194.13 
k'uL-g’ina-do'x  to  be  (plural)  about  being  left  behind  70.8  (see 
no.  33) 

Lgd-q’am-g'ina-d’a!  only  a  little  one  was  left  95.14 
44877— Bull.  40,  pt  1—10 - 21 
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Tsimshian: 

g'ina-t!d°  to  stay  behind 

g'ina-id'0  to  go  slower  than  (literally,  to  leave  going) 
g’ina-ts>l'°k  left  dry 

110.  hr  Una-  to  go  to  do  something;  the  action  to  be  done  is  expressed 

by  a  noun  (Tsimshian).1 
k‘  Hna-xsa'n  to  go  to  gamble 
k‘  !ina-d&'°sta  to  go  across  (to  see) 
k:  Hna-su-p! a! s  to  go  after  a  young  girl 

111.  yi'ldEp-  underneath  (?),  upside  down  (?) 

g’lldEp-da,lbik’sku  to  cling  to  the  under  side  (of  the  canoe)  57.6 
k?  uL-g'UdEp-qaxa!  iku  to  drift  about  capsized,  upside  down  24.3 
g’UdEp-qalu'ks  I  turn  dishes  over  upside  down 

112.  krsax-  only,  just  (Tsimshian:  ksa -,  often  with  q’am-  or  am-  only). 

krsax-d’o'q  just  to  take  (i.  e.,  without  implements  for  taking)  41.7 
k'sax-k'uL-daxdd'x  they  just  lay  about  162.5 
k'sax-g’ina'mL  tsd'dxk'L  he'x'  he  only  gave  a  little  fat  163.6 
(i tsoosk ’  little;  hex'  fat) 

This  may  really  belong  to  the  particles  given  in  §  15. 
k'sax-  is  often  used  with  nouns: 
k'sax-ts’e'p  only  bones  214.12 

k’sax-Lqo-nts'e'ets  onl}T  the  little  grandmother  152.10 
Tsimshian: 

<f  ain-ksa-txalpx  only  four 
qam-kxa-k! e'teI  onl}7  one 
am-ksa  luma' ngci  only  the  women 
km-he'°tgEt  he  just  stood  still 

113.  kfopE-  little,  plural;  a  little  (Tsimshian:  klabE -).  This  is 

commonly  used  as  an  attributive  prefix  for  the  plural  only. 
The  idea  of  a  little,  slightly,  is  generally  expressed  by 
this  prefix;  while  Lgo-,  which  is  the  singular  of  the  attributive 
prefix,  seems  to  imply  that  a  small  one  performs  the  action 
expressed  in  the  verb.  See  no.  135. 

(a)  Adverbial: 

k'dpE-aba' g* asku  to  be  troubled  a  little  74.15 
k',dqjE-ama-g’a'adESEm ,  look  out  a  little  well  for  her  192.1 
k’opE-lo-qabu'x  to  splash  in  something  a  little 

(b)  Adjectival: 

FdpE-huwi'lp  little  houses  185.8 
IdopE-tk^e' lJcu  children  102.1 

1  This  particle  is  classed  more  properly  with  those  given  in  §  13. 
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Tsimshian: 

( a )  Adverbial: 

k! abE-si' EpgEnu  I  poor  one  am  sick 

( b )  Adjectival: 
klabE-ga-go'k  little  baskets 

114.  gun-  to  order,  to  cause  (Tsimshian :  gun-). 

gun-ba'L  to  cause  to  spread  out  130.11 
gun-go' u  to  cause  to  hit  53.8 
gun-SE-me' l  to  order  to  make  burn  91.14 
gun-qe'  Lqan  to  order  to  poke  91.6 
Tsimshian : 

gun-mo' gan  to  ask  to  be  taken  aboard 
gun-ni'°dz  to  show  (literally,  to  cause  to  see) 

115.  gulik'S-  backward;  also  reflexive  object  (Tsimshian:  ( fllEhs -). 

gulik's-he'tku  to  rush  back  210.4 

guUk-s-a' QLhu  to  reach  (arrive)  coming  back  76.10 

gulik’s-g’a'asku  to  look  back 

de-gulik’s-d Ep-ma'qs  to  throw  one's  self  also  down  (de  also; 

d?Ep  down)  42.13 
gullk' s-dza' kus  to  kill  one’s  self 

SEtn-gulik ’s-e'tkus  to  repent  (literally,  to  name  one’s  self  much) 
52.3 

gulik’ s-d' 6tku  pocket-knife  (literally,  covering  itself) 
anik  8-ld-la  galtku  looking-glass  (contracted  from  an-gulik's-ld- 
la'gcdtkv  what  one’s  self  in  beholds) 

Tsimshian  : 

g’UEks-ba'0  to  run  back  ZE  788149 
g’ilEks-gd'0  to  take  back 
g’ilEks-nlrodz  to  look  back 
I'Ep-g’ilEks-d'igEt  he  threw  himself  down 

11 G.  gulx-  continued  motion  (Tsimshian:  gugulx-  for  all  times). 
gulx-fe's  to  push  along 
gulx-ba'x  to  jump  along 
Tsimshian: 

I  gugulx- he! °tg  to  stand  for  all  times 
117.  g  ap-  really,  certainly,  must,  strongly  (Tsimshian:  g’ap-). 

q* ap-Lgu' ksaan  to  be  really  unable  (to  carry)  167.13 
<?’ dp-de-dza' pt  really  on  his  part  he  made  170.5 
g'ap-ha'q’al  to  urge  really  43.13 
g'ap-wi-fe'st  it  is  really  large  13.13 
g  ap-gd'de  I  have  taken  it  entirely 
g’ap-yo'xgun  you  must  eat 
g  up-o'lq’e  certainly,  it  is  a  bear 
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Tsimshian: 

g’ ap-xs-ts  !  a' ps  really  to  be  called  a  tribe  ZE  78341 
g' ap-k  !  a-wl-naxno'g  really  a  greater  supernatural  being  (see  nos. 
106,  73) 

g" ap-wuV am-bd'°sg  really  to  blow  ashore  (see  no.  22) 
g'>ap-bE,tsg  really  to  stand 

118.  q’am-  only,  i.  e.,  without  result,  to  no  purpose;  compare  k'sax- 

(no.  112)  only,  i.  e.,  without  doing  anything  else  (Tsimshian: 
q’am-,  am-). 

(a)  Adverbial: 

f am-and'q  to  agree  without  caring  18.13 

q’am-tsagam-sidd' Ext  he  only  fastened  it  ashore  (without  taking 
it  up  to  the  house  to  eat  it)  178.3 
f am-LiLa! exkut  he  only  finished  eating  (but  did  not  go)  107.10 
f  am-ld-g’d'  el  only  to  lie  down  (without  doing  anything)  59.7. 

(b)  Adnominal,  with  numerals: 

fam-k^dll  only  one  100.13 
q^am-guld'n  onty  three  113.1 
< fam-aLEbo '  only  few  178.10 
(e)  Adnominal;  refuse,  useless: 
fam-ia'ts  chips 
( fani-hwi'lp  a  miserable  house 
Tsimshian : 

(a)  Adverbial: 

am-man-wa'lxs  he  just  went  up  (see  no.  3) 

(b)  Adnominal,  with  numerals: 

.  (fain -ksa- txalpx  only  four 

<fam-k!a!l  only  one 

(c)  Adnominal;  useless: 

Lgu-fam-klwa' s  an  old  little  broken  one 
fam-wd'lb  old  house 

(fam-t!d'°ts  charcoal 

119.  q’amya it-  already,  just  then  (Tsimshian:  amgait-).  This  pre¬ 

fix,  which  is  related  to  the  series  in  - gait -  (nos.  71,  82,  99, 
103),  appears  also  independently. 

k’^et  <p amgait-g'a' as  Txd'msEin  T.  had  already  seen  it  17.12 
t  (f  amgatt-hwlld' x‘ l  SEiri’&'q’it  the  chief  knew  it  already  220.1 
(hwila'x'  to  know;  sEm'd'g’it  chief) 
q'’ am  gait  nig'i  wd'qt  just  then  he  did  not  sleep  37.1 
faingait  <fa! m  ti Eiidd' goL  .  .  .  me^d'qst  already  he  had  secretly  i 
taken  salmon  berries  49.15  ( fa'ints’En  secretly;  do! c/  to  take;  ] 
medd'qst  salmon  berry) 
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Tsirashian : 

|  ada  amgait-td'°t  then  he  was  just  there  ZE  78222 

120.  (fane-  always,  permanently,  without  stopping.  This  prefix 

occurs  commonly  with  hwil  and  adverbial  ending  -a  in  the 
sense  of  always  121.4,  15.  Other  compounds  are — 

gane-me' l  it  burns  so  that  the  fire  can  not  be  put  out  again 

gane-d’a'  to  sit  down  for  good 

gane-ts’e'n  to  have  entered  to  stay 

gane-a'lg'ix  to  talk  without  stopping 

gane-qabe'yit  there  are  just  as  many 

121.  q’asba-  anywhere,  astray.  This  prefix  is  related  to  hasba-  up¬ 

side  down  (no.  74);  see  also  no.  103. 
q'asba-JduL-hwa!  ax'  to  paddle  about  astray  17.2  (Ful-  about 
[no.  33]) 

q’asba-sa-FuL-ie’  he  went  about  away  astray  38.14  (sa-  off 
[no.  39];  JduL-  about  [no.  33]) 

122.  q’ai-  still,  just,  near;  also  used  as  an  independent  adverb. 

(a)  Adverbial: 

(/ ai-kuwo' qt  he  was  still  asleep  127.5 

y’ ai-hwagait-tsagam-yv! kdet  they  moved  still  far  away  toward 
the  shore  ( hivagait -  [no.  71];  tsagam-  toward  shore  [no.  9]) 
ai-Ug’i-qe'  sxkut  just  any  time  he  stopped  91.5  ( lig'i -  any  place 
or  time  [no.  20];  qesxku  to  stop  speaking) 

(b)  Adnominal: 

(fai-(fa!l%L  Logs  just  six  months  29.5 

Lgo-q'>  aids’ o‘ sg'tm  wi-tfe's  just  a  little  large  153.5  (ljo-  small 
[no.  135];  ts^osh’  small;  -m  adjectival  connective;  wi-  great 
[no.  73];  tfes  large) 

123.  qal-  too. 

gal-ala! n  too  slow 
gal-d’e'elt  too  fast 
gal-la!ltku  too  late 

124.  qal-  without  people,  empty  (Tsimshian:  qal-). 

qal-hwi'lp  house  without  people  in  it 
qal-be'is  space  81.6 
qal-ts'>a'p  town,  tribe 

This  particle  is  also  used  with  verbs: 
qal-d!a!  to  stay  away  from  a  town 
qal-dzd'q  to  camp  away  from  a  town 
Tsimshian: 

qal-E'rEnx  empty  box 
qal-ts!a'p  town 
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125.  xpT-  partly. 

xpi-ma!k'sku  partly  white 
xpi-td  Eine' llx‘  partly  beaver  (name  of  a  monster  supposed  to 
resemble  a  seal  with  beaver-tail) 
xpi-nd'ts  partly  coward  (name  of  a  man) 

126.  xptlyim -  forward  (in  time  and  space). 

xpUyim-g’a'a  to  look  forward 

127.  xLna-  bending  forward  (Tsimshian:  xlna-). 

XLna-sg’i' tku  to  fall  down  forward 
XLna-da'k  to  kneel  down 
Tsimshian- 

xlna-ma'xsg  to  dive,  plural  (literally,  to  stand  head  foremost) 
ttina-dE-da' ul  to  go  down  headlong  with 

128.  I-  is  a  particle  used  to  express  the  plural  of  certain  words,  and 

will  be  found  discussed  in  §  45. 

129.  I  Bp-  self,  as  subject  (see  gulik's-  self  as  object  [no.  115]). 

(a)  Adverbial: 

lEp-g’in-he’  tkut  he  himself  arose  156.11 
t  lEp-tsagam-q' a! exqLt  he  himself  dragged  it  ashore  175.13 
lEp-gidik’s-haLa1 EltkH  it  itself  acted  by  itself  61.3 
lEp-guli1c‘s-hanwuld'kus  nale ,  I  myself  destroyed  my  own  220.5 
(nd'e  I) 

(b)  Ad  nominal: 

lEp-nEbe’pt  his  own  uncle 
Tsimshian: 

(a)  Adverbial: 

■lEp-e’itg  he  himself  takes  a  name 
lEp-lgusgE’ret  he  himself  is  happy 
d%  t-l Ep-do  g Et  he  himself,  on  his  part,  took 
cim-di-lEp-nExno' xsEdnt  that  they  themselves,  on  their  part,  are 
supernatural 

lEp-g'ilEks-b' ig Et  he  himself  threw  himself  dow'n 

(b)  Ad  nominal: 

lEp-gaxsd'  (their)  own  canoes 

130.  I BbF.lt-  against  (Tsimshian:  lEbElt-). 

de-lEbElt-hwilEnEstd '  you  also  do  against  (some  one)  65.14 
lEbElt- he' tku  to  incite  against 
lEbElt-a' Ig'ix  to  talk  with  some  one 
Tsimshian: 

|  lEljElt-da’l  to  fight  against 
lEbElt-wd'l  enemy 
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131.  lEcj’ul-  for  good  (Tsimshian:  lEk!ul-  for  good;  see  gane- 

always,  permanently  [no.  120]). 
lEg'ul-s'i'ns  to  be  entirely  blind 
lEgrul-dd'uL  to  leave  for  good 
lEg'ul-ts!e'n  to  have  entered  to  stay 
Tsimshian: 

|  lEk  !  id-kuda'  xs  to  leave  for  good 

132.  Itff'ex-  partly,  half. 

ex-mo! gaL  to  put  away  half 
l%g''lex-g‘a't  nobility  (literally,  halfway  [chief  ]  people) 

133.  lEks-  strange,  different,  by  itself  (Tsimshian:  lEJes-). 

lEks-g’a't  a  strange  person 
sa-txa-lEks-g’a't  to  make  quite  different 
lEks-d'O ’  island  (literally,  sitting  by  itself) 

Tsimshian: 

j  lEks-t!a!°  island 
I  lEks-g’ig'a' d  kinds  ZE  791205 


134.  LEm -  stopping  a  motion  (Tsimshian:  lEm-). 
LEm-ba'x  to  stop  by  running 
LEm- go' c  to  offend 

LEm,-e'tkuc  to  interfere  (literally,  to  stop  by  calling) 
In  Tsimshian  this  prefix  does  not  seem  to  be  free. 
lEm-g'ipd'ig  to  fiy  against  the  wind 
lEm-bd'asg  head-wind 


135.  L(jo-  little  (Tsimshian:  Igu-).  This  is  commonly  used  as  an 
attributive  prefix,  but  for  the  singular  only.  The  adverbial 
idea  is  expressed  by  PopE-  (Tsimshian:  k!al>E-  [no.  113]), 
which,  in  an  attributive  sense,  is  used  only  for  the  plural. 


Lgo-a'lg’lxt  he  said  with  a  low  voice  (perhaps  better,  the  little 
one  said)  54.12 

The  use  of  Lgd-  as  attributive  is  very  common: 

k' sax-Lgo-td Epts1  a! p  only  the  little  wren  126.5  (see  no.  112) 
Lgo-ts>Ewi'ng‘it  the  little  youngest  one  185.14 
Still  more  frequent  is  its  use  with  adjectives: 

Lgo-gwa! Ein  Lgo-tk’'>e'lku  the  little  poor  little  boy  139.7 
Lgo-q* ai-tid' sg'im  wi-fe's  only  a  little  large  (gpai-  just;  tddsk' 
small;  wl-  great;  fes  large) 

Lgo-dax-g’a't  a  little  strong 


Tsimshian : 

lgu-xa'0  little  slave  ZE  789177 
i  Igu-ifam-kJwa's  a  bad  little  broken  one 
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§  1  /.  Nominal  Particles 

A  number  of  particles,  according  to  their  meaning,  can  occur  only 
in  a  nominal  sense,  modifying  nouns  and  adjectives.  A  few  of  these 
might  as  well  have  been  classed  with  the  preceding  group. 

136.  am-  serving  for  (Tsimshian:  am-).  This  prefix  is  not  free. 

am-ld'x’  alder-tree  (serving  for  [the  dyeing  of]  head  rings  of 
cedar-bark) 

am-md'l  cottonwood  (serving  for  canoes) 
am-halai't  head-dress  (serving  for  shaman’s  dance) 
am.-sg’im' st  pine-tree  (serving  for  pitch) 
am-yu’l't  used  in  potlatch  194.1 

Tsimshian 

(un-mx'°lk  mask  (serving  for  dance) 
am-ga' n  cedar  (serving  for  wood) 

This  prefix  is  also  used  in  some  connections  where  the  explanation 
here  given  does  not  seem  satisfactory: 
am-qa'n  a  kind  of  salmon-trap 
am-xLal l  willow  (xlcll  fruit  of  willow) 
ant-hafts’  stump  55.5 

In  other  cases  it  appears  as  a  verbal  prefix,  the  meaning  of  which 
is  not  known: 

am-qafdd  to  remember  209.13 
am-sg'i  to  lie  (on  the  beach?)  172.11 
amfaflEq  to  destroy  in  anger 

137.  ax-  without  (Tsimshian:  wa-).  This  prefix  is  nominal,  and 

serves  as  negation  in  subordinate  clauses,  which  in  Tsimshian 
are  transformed  into  nominal  form.  Examples  are  here 
given  of  nominal  forms  and  of  subordinate  clauses: 

(a)  Nouns: 

ax’-a'k’s  without  water 
ax-wund'x’  without  food 

ax-gaga! d  foolish  (literally,  without  minds)  123.10 

ax-gd'dEm  g’a't  foolish  person 

an-ax-Jt 'de  carelessness 

ax-mo' ku  unripe  50.5 

ax-qam-da' xku  disgraceful 

ax-de-si-halai' t  never  giving  a  dance  (an  opprobrious  epithet) 
ax-na-mu' x  without  ear-ornaments  (an  opprobrious  epithet) 
ax-q'e'ts  without  labret  (a  little  girl) 
ax-tqal-g' a' tku  virgin  (not  against  a  man) 
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(l)  Subordinate  clauses: 

k'^et  g'a'aLwund'x'  m  ax-g'e’bEtg'e  then  he  saw  the  f  ood -which  he 
had  not  eaten  41.3,4  (k^e  then;  -t  he:  g'a’a  to  see;  -l  connective 
[§  23];  wund’x'  food;  lci  past,  nominal  form;  ax-  not;  g’e'p  to 
eat  something;  -if  his;  -g'e  absent  [§  20]) 
nd  fan  ax-hwila! g%n\  who  does  not  know  thee  (nd  who;  fan  he 
who;  ax-  not;  liwild'x’  to  know;  -n  thee) 
nig'in  dEm.  de  gd'ut  hwU  ax-kuta'ye  I,  on  my  part,  shall  not  take 
it,  not  being  hungry  {nig'i  not;  -n  I;  dEm  future;  de  on  the 
other  hand,  on  (my)  part;  gou  to  take;  -t  it;  hvnl  being;  ax- 
not;  JiHa'i  hungry;  -e  1) 

There  is  a  second  form,  aqL ,  the  relation  of  which  to  ax  is  difficult 
to  understand.  Apparently  this  form  is  ag  with  connective 
-l  (see  §  23).  It  does  not  occur  in  subordinate  clauses,  and 
may  perhaps  be  considered  as  a  verb  meaning  it  is  nothing. 
iilIc's  aqL  hwilt  then  he  did  nothing  68.6  (then  nothing  was  his 
doing) 

nLkde  aqL  g’e'ltEn  then  nothing  is  your  food  157.11 

nik^e  aqL-yo'xkus  Ts’ak'  then  Ts’ak •  was  without  (place  to)  go 

126.7 

iiLk^e  aqL-hvn'lt  then  he  was  without  doing  anything  68.6 
It  is  doubtful,  however,  whether  this  explanation  is  really  satisfac¬ 
tory.  Difficulties  are  presented  particularly  by  forms  like — 
aq  dEj) dtvfdaf  gut  what  can  we  do  ?  103.7  {dEp  we) 
aq  n  hwila  dzd'bEt  I  do  not  know  how  to  make  it 
Only  a  few  Tsimshian  forms  may  be  given  here: 

ica-dl-lgu-xd'a  on  their  part  without  even  a  little  foam 
(dl  on  their  part;  Igu-  little;  xda  foam) 
wa-dzaga-la' a p ! eI  without  twinkling  across 

138.  hwin -  innermost  part  (Tsimshian:  wun-). 

lcwin-ge's  brain 
1  twin-haunt! I  point  of  arrow 
hwin-ts ! d' wul  heart  of  tree  148.8 
Tsimshian: 

I  wun-ga'us  brain 

139.  dE-  extreme,  plural;  see  k's-  singular  (no.  143)  (Tsimshian:  t((~) 

dE-lax’o't  the  highest  ones 
dE-Ld'wit  the  lowest  ones 
dE-galgala! nt  the  last  ones 
Tsimshian: 

man-ta-gd' g a  the  first  ones  to  come  up  (see  no.  3) 
ta-si'Hg'it  the  eldest  ones 
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140.  t! Em-  a  nominal  prefix  of  very  indefinite  significance  (Tsim- 

shian:  t!Em-).  In  several  cases  this  is  clearly  a  weakened 
form  of  the  attributive  form  t!dm  sitting,  and  probabty  this 
is  the  meaning  of  this  particle  everywhere.  (See  §  33.) 
t!Em-ba'x  hip 

t!Em-qe! s  head  {qes  hair)  4G.6 
tJEm-Ld'm,  leg  below  knee 
t ! Em-ld' nix'  neck 

t!Em-ga'x’  fathom,  shoulder;  and  some  other  terms  for  parts  of 
the  body 

t!  Em-ld!  n  steersman 
t ! Em-tsd' iq  man  in  bow  of  canoe 

Tsimshian: 

lax-t! Em-ga'us  crown  of  head 

t! Em-ld' n  steersman  ( g’ild'n  stern)  (See  §  33) 

141.  spE-  place  where  something  belongs,  where  one  lives  (Tsim¬ 

shian:  spE-). 
spE-a'p  wasp-nest 
spE-a'xt  den  of  porcupine 
spE-tlc’o' Lqan  ant-hill 

SpE-nsxno'q  place  of  supernatural  beings  32.11 
Spd-wa' lIu  place  of  taboos  32.12 
spE-so'ntk  place  where  one  lives  in  summer 
spE-ksd'nt  place  where  one  lives  in  autumn 
Tsimshian 

|  x/>E-m'm  l  bear’s  den 

142.  sgan-  tree,  stick;  evidently  from  gan  tree  (Tsimshian:  sgan-). 

sgan.-i)ie'l%hst  crabapple-tree  17.11 
sgan-qala' mst  rose  -  b  u  sh 
sgan-la'ts  e  1  de rberry -bush 
sgan -dd'pxL  harpoon -shaft 
sgan-haLo'  mast 
Tsimshian: 

sgan-kll'nt  wooden  quiver 
sgan-t!u'°tsg  spear-shaft 

143.  h'rs-  extreme,  singular;  see  < Ie plural  (no.  139)  (Tsimshian:  ks-). 

k’s-qala'n  the  last  140.8 
(V Ep-k's-qaq  down  first  81.4 
lo-k’s-g’l'ekst  in  extreme  outer  side  219.1 
Tsimshian: 

I  ks-qd'ga  first  ZE  791214 
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144.  ksE-  fluid  (Tsimshian:  ksE-).  This  is  evidently  an  abbreviated 

form  of  aks  water.  (See  §  33.) 

ksE-t/o'tsku  black  fluid 

ksE-md'dzik's  milk  (literally,  breast  fluid) 

Tsimshian: 

v:adi-ksE-le' atx  fluid-like  slime  (see  no.  85) 
ksE-a/mks  clear  water 
JcsE-gwa’ nvlcs  spring 
l'SE-sgane'°st  water  of  mountain 

145.  k-cE-  fresh  (Tsimshian :  ksE-). 

k'CE-cd'k’  fresh  olachen 
k’CE-sma'x’  fresh  meat 

Tsimshian : 

|  l'SE-mE(/d'°xs  fresh  berries 

146.  fcsEm-  woman  (Tsimshian:  ksEm-). 

k’SEm-nisqa' a  a  Nass  woman 
k'SEm-qa'h’L  mouse  woman  136.4 
k’sEm-sawa! t  Tongass  woman 
k’SEm-alo-g’ig’a't  Indian  woman  207.12 

Tsimshian: 

ksEm-wutsi'°n  mouse  woman 
ksEin-g!asgd'°s  crane  woman 

147.  people,  person  (Tsimshian:  {/‘it-).  (See  also  §  33.) 
G’U-wik’ !e'na  AwI'k*!enoxu,  Rivers  Inlet  tribe 
G’it-ga'ns  Tongass 

g’U-wi'ltku  warriors  113.13 
G’U-lax-dd' mEk’ s  people  of  lake 

148.  gwis -  blanket,  garment  (Tsimshian:  gus-). 

gwls-halai't  dancing  blanket  71.5 
gwis-gd! agt  raven  blanket  39.8 
wi-gvns-qana'o  large  frog  blanket  168.3  • 
gwis-ma! k’8ku  white  blanket 
Tsimshian: 

gus-ya'ni  mink  blanket 
gus-l)Ellid! tk  button  blanket 
j  gus-sgci'n  mat  coat  (rain  coat) 

149.  qa-  seems  to  indicate  location  (Tsimshian:  g‘i-). 

qa-sd'x  place  in  front  61.4 
qa-qadd'n  place  behind  the  houses  138.6 
qa-g’d'u  place  in  front  of  house  138.13 
qa-dd'  the  other  side  211.10 

The  same  prefix  appears  in  certain  plurals.  These  will  be  dis¬ 
cussed  in  §  43. 
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Tsimshian: 

g‘i-ts!d'eg  bow  of  canoe 
g’i-ld'n  stern  of  -canoe 
g'i-g’d'ni  up  river 

g’ilhau'li  in  the  woods  (with  euphonic  l  [?]) 

150.  qaldEm-  receptacle  (Tsimshian:  qaldEm-). 

qaldEin-halda' u-g’it  box  of  a  sorcerer  217.3 
Tsimshian: 

|  galdEm-a'ksk  bucket  (literally,  drinking- receptacle) 

151.  lax-  surface  of,  top;  corresponding  to  the  adverbial  prefix  le- 

(Tsimshian:  lax-), 
lax-lb' dp  surface  of  stone  109.1 
lax-a'us  surface  of  sand  122.1 
lad 7/  top  55.1 

lax-ha '  sky  (literally,  upper  side  of  air) 

The  names  of  some  clans  contain  this  element. 

lax-ska! yek  eagle  clan  (literally,  on  the  eagle)  108.3 
lax-k’ebd '  wolf  clan  (literally,  on  the  wolf)  108.2 
Names  of  islands  and  of  the  ocean  are  compounded  with  this  prefix: 
Lax-waqL  Dundas  island 
lax-se'lda  ocean  101.7 

Tsimshian: 

lax-t ! Em-ga! us  crown  of  head 
lax-la' mg  Em  lEplb'°b  top  of  hot  stones 
lax- ha'  sky  ZE  78  226 

152.  is- Em-  inside;  corresponding  to  the  verbal  prefixes  Zo-,  ts’ElEm -, 

lEgEirt-  (Tsimshian:  is! Em-). 

td Em-hwi'lp  inside  of  house  181.2 
ts’’ Em-dz’d' dz’ik \s  inside  of  ground  201.9 
ts' Em-lo'o/)  inside  of  stone  20.2 

A  considerable  number  of  words  require  this  prefix: 
ts^Em-d'q  inside  of  mouth  118.15 
ts’’ Em-qala' s  stomach  118.11 

td  Em-art  o' 7i  palm  (literally,  inside)  of  hand  110.10 
tdEm-fe'n  valley  77.3 

Tsimshian: 

ts! Em-lax- ha'  in  the  sky  ZE  78220 
is/Em-xsa'0  inside  of  canoe 
ts!Em-a'k.s  inside  of  water 
ts! E»i-v:d'lb  inside  of  house 
ts !Em-ts!d'ns  a  rmpit 
ts! Ein-nE-u'0  oven 
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153.  ts’a-  inside.  I  found  this  prefix,  which  is  evidently  related  to  the 

last,  only  in  ts’a-hwi'lp  (Nass)  and  ts!a-walb  (Tsimshian)  the 
inside  of  the  house,  so  designated  in  contrast  to  the  outside; 
while  ts’Em-hwilp  ( ts!Ein-wdlb )  appears  in  conjunction  with 
the  locative  adverbial  prefixes  lu-,  ts’ElEm -,  etc. 

154.  and-  direction  toward  (Tsimshian:  nak-  or  na-). 

ano-g'%' eUm  south 
ano-qal-ts1  a! p  direction  of  the  town 
and-tfEm-ge's  head  end 
and-lax-rno' on  direction  of  (on  the)  sea 
Tsimshian: 

nak-SEmiaf wunt  or  na-SEmia! wunt  left  hand 
nak-sta!0  one  side 

nak-txa-g’isi-hi-wd'as  east  (literally,  direction  along  down  river 
at  the  same  time  rain)  ZE  785" 

155.  ts’ik’s-  surrounding  (Tsimshian:  tJEks-). 

ts’ik" 8-naa! qs  bracelet  (literally,  surrounding  jade) 
ts’ik's-dao'  finger-ring 

Tsimshian: 

I  t!Eks-nd'°xs  bracelet 

156.  liam-  nearness. 

ham-ts!evn'n  place  near  the  top,  80.12 

§  12.  Particles  Transforming  Verbs  into  Nouns 

157.  an-.  This  prefix  is  very  difficult  to  translate.  It  is  used  to 

transform  verbs  into  nouns,  and  expresses  abstract  terms, 
local  terms,  and  even  instruments.  (Tsimshian:  n-,  nE-). 

(a)  Abstract  nouns : 
an-xpEdzd'x  fear 
an-lEba'lq  hatred 
an-se'ibensku  love 
an-Ld'msk  honor 
(J)  Local  terms: 

an-la!ku  fireplace 

an-sg’hnLku  womb  (literally,  lying-in  place) 

an-tg'’d-le'lbik’sku  whirlpool  (what  around  drifts)  104.12 

an-sd'lep  hole  for  steaming  55.4 

an-Ld'uLku  nest  (literally7',  place  of  young  ones) 

an-sg’i't  grave  (literally,  where  he  lies)  218.5 

an-qald'q  play -ground 

an-da!  other  side 
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Tsimshian: 
n-lak  fireplace 

ts/E/n-nE-u0  oven  (literally,  in-baking-place) 
n-g'il-liau'li  a  place  in  the  woods 
(c)  Result  of  an  act,  instrument,  etc. 
an-he't  what  he  said  118.1 
an-le' pEhkn  thread  (for  sewing) 
an-ddy'in  garden 

158.  anda-  receptacle,  perhaps  from  an-  no.  157  (Tsimshian:  nta-). 

anda-ha-sd'xs  u  rattle-box”  124.12 
ande-LaJix  box  of  crabapples  192.4 
anda-hawi'l  quiver  (literally,  arrow  receptacle)  19.5 
ande-t'e'lx •  box  of  grease  192.3 
Here  belongs — 

anda-xsa'n  gambling-sticks  28.11 
Tsimshian: 

nta-ha-wula'°ioad  work-box 
nta-hawd'l  quiver 

159.  yii — /.*"  one  who  has  (Tsimshian:  yu — (f). 

yu-hwi'  lpku  one  who  has  a  house 
yu-nEgwo' 6tku  one  who  has  a  father 

Tsimshian: 

k! ul-yu-ha-a'ksg  carrying  a  bucket  about 

yu-sa'miy  having  meat 

yuJu/'a'ty  having  manhood  ZE  78352 

160.  ha-  instrument  (Tsimshian:  ha-). 

h'a-xda’kV '■  bow  (literally,  shooting-instrument)  19.6 
ha-a'k's  cup  (literally,  drinking-instrument) 
ha-q'o' l  knife  for  splitting  96.12 
ha-la'ku  powder  (literally,  fire-instrument) 
ha-sd'x  rattle  213.9 
Tsimshian: 

ha-g'e'lg  harpoon  (literally,  harpooning-instrument) 
ha-na'kst  marriage  present  (literally,  means  of  marrying) 

The  compound  prefix  ha-le-  is  particularly  frequent: 
ha-le-d’a'  chair  (literally,  instrument  to  sit  on) 
ha-le-dd'lEp  pile  of  wood  to  roast  on  131.12 
ka-le-dzd' qse  world  (literally,  means  of  camping  on)  14.10 
Tsimshian: 

ha-Hl-dzo' g  world  (literally,  means  of  camping  on)  ZE  78219 
}ia-l!i-ga'°d  to  think  (literally,  means  of  minding  on) 
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The  days  of  the  week  are  nowadays  designated  by  the  same  prefixes: 
ha-le-qand'  dtku  day  of  dressing  up  (Sundaj^) 
ha  le-ye' Eq  day  of  paying  out  (Saturday) 

161.  cjan-  means  of,  cause  of  (Tsimshian:  cj an-). 

gan-ma! tku  means  of  saving 
gan-dEde'ls  cause  of  life 
gan-Le' ntx’  cause  of  anger 

gan-lo-go'ibax  window  (literally,  cause  of  light  inside) 
gan-hwd'lix *  carrying-strap,  (literally,  means  of  carrying) 
Tsimshian: 

gan-ha'  axg  difficulty 

gan-p  !  a!lg’ixsg  ballast  (literally,  means  of  being  heavy) 

This  prefix  is  identical  with  the  particle  gan  therefore. 

162.  <jwix%-  nomen  actoris  (Tsimshian:  huk-). 

gwix’-d'd  fisherman 
wi-gwix’-su-g’a't  great  murderer  23.5 
gwix‘ -wo' 6  hunter  108.4 
gioix’ -id' inq1  asku  cheater  52.12 
Tsimshian: 

huk-ga'ts! e  one  who  pours  out,  an  auctioneer 
huk-ye'lsk  one  who  drills 

163.  an-  the  one  who  — — — ;  preceding  transitive  verb  (Tsimshian: 

in-).  This  prefix  is  used  veiy  frequently  in  phrases  cor¬ 
responding  to  our  relative  clauses.  It  is  always  preceded 
by  the  subjective  pronoun  of  the  third  person. 

rie! En  f an-dEdo' qL  lax  vou  are  the  one  who  caught  the  trout 

157.4 

k^e  k’saxL  Lgo-g’i'mx’dit ,  dEmt  an-td eIeiu-wo1 ol  nak’st  then  his 
little  sister  went  out,  she  who  was  to  call  in  his  wife  204.6 
( k’sax  to  go  out;  g’l'mx'de  sister;  tdElEm-  into;  ivd’o  to  invite; 
nak’s  wife) 

nzk^e  da'uLL  k^alL  g'at  fan-go' ul  Lgo-tk^e' hku  then  one  man 
left,  who  took  the  child  205.6  ( dct'uL  to  leave;  k'\U  one  person; 
g’at  person;  gou  to  take;  Lgo-th^e’ iku  child) 
k^e  hwil  sag ait-Jia! jp1  aaL  fan-kuLe-/asya' tst  then  they  rushed  to¬ 
gether  who  beat  him  all  over  62.12  (sag ait-  together;  ha! [da 
to  rush;  kuLe-  all  over;  yats  to  strike' 

Tsimshian: 

nd°l  dEmt  in-na'ksgA  lgv!°lgES  Gaud'  who  is  it  who  will  marry 
the  daughter  of  Gauo? 

t  nlE'ryu  dEmt  in-na'ksgA  lgu'°lgE?it  it  is  I  who  will  marry 

your  daughter 

nlini's  dEp  gwai  f%n-SE-t!d'°xga  these  are  the  ones  who  began 
ada  n!im'  tfin-lEba'°lsEtga£  he  was  the  one  who  paid  it  bark 
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§  13.  Particles  Transforming  Nouns  into  Verbs 

164.  sE-  to  make  something  (Tsimshian:  sE-). 

SE-hwa'  to  call  (literally,  to  make  name)  97.13 
sE-le't  to  make  wedges  148. 4 
SE-hd'n  to  catch  salmon 
SE-le'mx'  to  make  a  song  77.9 

lEp-SE-nExnd'x  to  make  one’s  self  supernatural  152.6 
SE-bEla'  to  make  abalone  shell  45.14 
Tsimshian : 

Hi-SE-gu'lg  to  make  fire  on 
su-SE-n-dzdg  to  make  a  new  village 
SE-ma'xs  to  cause  to  grow  ZE  791209 

165.  x-  to  eat,  consume  (Tsimshian:  x-). 

x-hd'n  to  eat  salmon  205.1 
x-ama'lgwax  eating  scabs  41.14 
ha-x-sma'x'  fork  (literally,  meat-eating  instrument) 
ha-x-miyd! n  pipe  (literally,  smoke-eating  instrument) 
Tsimshian: 

x-stsld’la  to  eat  beaver 

x-gwa' tksEnu  I  feel  cold  (literally,  I  consume  cold) 
lu-x-dzl' usg  until  morning  (literally,  in  consume  morning) 
x-sgane'is  to  kill  mountain  goats  (literally,  to  eat  mountain) 

x-gd ep ! akrni  we  enjoy  the  light  ZE  786m 

166.  xs~  to  say,  to  appear  like  (Tsimshian:  xs-). 

xs-nEgud'tk  to  say  father 
xs-me'niExk  to  say  hm 
xa-ia'nsks  it  sounds  like  leaves 
xs-ma'k’sku  white  (literally,  it  appears  like  snow) 
xs-gusgud' 6skus  light  blue  (literally,  it  appears  like  a  bluejay) 
Tsimshian: 

wl-xs-nd'ol  it  sounds  loud  like  a  drum 
wi-xs-suwa'nsg  it  sounds  loud  like  curing  disease 
ap-xs-ts ! a! jps  to  be  called  a  tribe  ZE  78341 


§  14.  Transitive  Pronominal  Subject 
The  transitive  subjective  pronouns  are  in  both  dialects: 


n  I 


m  sEm  }re 


dEp  we 
m  thou 


These  are  placed  before  the  verb  and  the  particles  treated  in  §§  8-13. 
They  will  be  discussed  more  fully  in  §  52. 
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§  15,  Particles  that  may  Precede  the  Transitive  Subject 

The  particles  enumerated  in  the  present  section  differ  from  all  those 
previously  treated,  in  that  their  connection  with  the  verb  is  not  so 
close.  In  certain  cases  of  the  third  person,  to  be  discussed  later,  they 
precede  the  transitive  pronominal  subject.  Since  many  of  these  par¬ 
ticles  have  not  been  found  with  transitive  verbs  of  this  kind,  it 
remains  doubtful  whether  they  are  simply  adverbial  particles  placed 
before  the  verb,  or  whether  the  first  and  second  persons  of  the  transi¬ 
tive  verb,  when  used  as  subject,  precede  them.  The  particles  enumer¬ 
ated  under  nos.  167-174  are  more  clearly  connected  with  the  verb 
than  the  later  ones. 

167.  de -  with,  also,  on  (his)  part  (Tsimshian:  di-). 

de-t-gun-g'e'ipt  on  her  part,  she  ordered  (her)  to  eat  it  155.11 
de-uks-ba'xt  be,  on  his  part,  ran  out  to  the  sea  104.13 
de-gidik's-d'1  Ep-ma' qst  he  also  threw  himself  down  42.13 
de-t-gout  he,  on  his  part,  took  it  14.8 
nig’i-n  dEm  de-g’ipt  not  I  shall,  on  my  part,  eat  it 
de  nig'l  di-dehkH  she,  on  her  part,  had  no  bag  206.9,  10  ( de-di 
on  her  part;  rug’i  not;  dehku  bag) 
nig'l-n  de-g'a! at  I  have  not  seen  him 

Tsimshian: 

t ! Em-di-ya! a  he  went  to  the  fire,  on  his  part 
dit-lEp-do' gEt  he,  on  his  part,  took  it  himself 
ada  g’ik  dit  </am-gd'°tgE  hand'°xt  and  also  he,  on  his  part, 
blessed  ( q>am-gd'°t )  the  woman  ZK  797 

168.  sEm-  very,  exceedingly  (Tsimshian:  sEm-).  This  particle  is 

very  free  in  its  position.  It  is  often  used  in  nominal  com¬ 
pounds  in  the  sense  of  genuine. 

SEm-aba' g' askut  he  was  much  troubled  80.1 
SE7n-hasba-sg'e'  to  lay  really  upside  down  214.11 
SErri-hd'm  a'lg’ixnk  I  speak  the  truth 

yagai-SEm-k’,d-wi-he'lt ,  however,  exceedingly  very  many  158.11 
SEin-t-ld-gd'odEnt  she  emptied  it  inside  entirely  20S.7 
SEm-ama  sg'e'det  they  laid  it  down  well  214.10  {am  good;  sg'l  to 
lay) 

8Em.-hux-de-Lgo-wl'lk' siLku  also,  on  his  part,  a  very  prince  {/tux 
also;  de  on  his  part;  Lgo-  little) 
wi-sEm-ga'n  the  great  very  tree  (i.  e.,  cedar)  147.9 
SEin-tde' w%n  the  very  top  80.4 
$Ein-(£ ai-tsetso' osk'  just  very  small  171.8 
SEm-qlam-k’'ld'l  really  only  one  145.13 
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Tsimshian: 

sEm-lu-dza'ga  gd'H  very  downcast  (literally,  very  dead  in  heart) 
SEm-lu-xd' xst  to  weep  bitterly 

ada  sEmt  tgu-da'pt  then  he  measured  exactly  around  it  ZE  78480 
nE-SEm-SE'rElg  exactly  the  middle 

169.  hux  also,  again  (Tsimshian:  gik). 

hux  d’cPik‘skuL  yu'Jcsa  evening  came  again  142.8  (a'd',tk‘sku  to 
come;  yu'Jcsa  evening) 

hux  de-tf Em-iaJ t  he  also,  on  his  part,  went  down  to  the  middle 
of  the  house  142.14 

hux  det  gu'nat  he  also,  on  his  part,  demanded  it  143.1 
Jcet  hux  g’lna'mt  then  he  gave  it  again  139.6 
hux  Jc'^a'lL  g’at  another  man  108.1 
Tsimshian : 

lai  g'iJc,  tla’lE  ns-mEs-a'  use  lEmkdl'°dEt  a  tsJa'ltga0  when  his 
sister  again  put  on  her  paint  on  her  face  ZE  795280  ( mEs-a'us 
ochre;  lEmJcdi'°d  sister;  ts!al  face) 
adat  g'ik  wula!  hIe  g’a'd  then  the  people  knew  it  again  ZE  795m 
ada  g'ilct  wuld'i  dEm  hatla'xgE  then  they  knew  again  that  it 
would  be  bad  ZE  796288 

The  following  four  particles  serve  to  express  future,  present,  past, 
and  continuation.  Their  syntactic  use  will  be  discussed  in  §  59. 
Here  I  give  only  a  few  examples  illustrating  their  use  with  the  verb. 

170.  dEm  future  (Tsimshian:  dEni). 

dEm,  ia'neE  ul  awa'an  I  go  to  thy  proximity  196.12 
dEm  g'a'an  you  will  see  80.2 
n  dEm,  swant  I  shall  cure  her  123.7 

dEuit  mu'JcdeL  txox'  they  were  going  to  catch  halibut  43.6 
In  the  following  examples  dEm.  is  nominal: 

nig'idi  a!d’>ik'skuL  dEm  mEsa'x’  not  had  come  the  future  day¬ 
light  11.10 

dEm  lEp-hioa’yimL  dEm  no! Em  we  ourselves  will  find  our  future 
bait  56.6  (lEp-  self;  hwa  to  find;  nax  bait) 

Tsimshian: 

dsmt  dzd'l>E  txanJl'  gd°  he  was  about  to  make  everything 

n  dEm  k ! a-txal-wd' n  I  shall  overtake  you  soon 

ada  dEuit  SE-ma'xsE  gd'°t  then  it  will  make  things  grow 

171.  hwtl  present  (Tsimshian:  ivul). 

txane'tkuL  hwtl  seso'vl  k  JopE-ts'd' ots  all  the  small  birds  124.11 
naxna's  Tdak'  hwtl  ddL  liana' q  Ts’ak-  heard  (about)  a  woman 
being  there  126.2  ( naxna'x  to  hear;  d’a  to  sit;  luma' q  woman) 
-t  hwtl  lo-ha! qt  at  his  touching  into  it  203.6 
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,  Tsimshian: 

at  gd'°  wul  ksE-gwa'ntgE  g'a'mgEt  he  went  to  where  out  comes 
(touches)  the  sun 

lat  rd'EstgE  ts!a'bd.E  wul  k’ !  a-s  a -gidi- 1 ! a! 0  g‘ a' mg Ein  dzi'ust  when 
the  people  saw  the  sun  standing  still  suddenly  for  a  while 
ZE  788.13  {nl  to  see;  ts!ab  people;  k' ! a-  for  a  while;  sa-  sud¬ 
denly;  t!d°  to  sit;  g'amg  heat,  heavenly  body;  dzlust  day¬ 
light) 

- a  wul  wa-dl-aya'°wult  on  account  of  his  being  without  clever¬ 
ness  ZE  789.14  (wa-  without;  dl  on  his  part;  aya'°wul  clever) 

172.  La  past  (Tsimshian:  la). 

nLk‘ !e  La  hux  he' Luk  it  had  been  morning  again  204.2(Zo/x  again; 
he'Luk  morning) 

La  de'lpkuL  dsm  mEsd'x *  it  was  shortly  going  to  be  daylight 
143.7  ( delpku  short;  mEsd'x'  daylight) 

La  hux  hwi'lt  he  had  done  this  also  145.4 

k‘ !e  Lat  hwild'x'L  hwil  no' at  he  had  known  that  he  was  dead  57.7 
{hwild'x’  to  know;  no' 6  dead) 

Tsimshian : 

n!lnl’  lat  nl'EstgE  tsla'b  that  was  when  the  people  saw 
ada  la  al  dl  ts!l'°nsgE  wak't  but  then  his  brother  had  gone  in  (al 
but;  dl  on  his  part;  ts!l°n  to  enter;  wok'  brother) 
nl  wa'ldE  la  ha'udEt  it  happened,  what  he  had  said 

173.  Lei  while  (Tsimshian:  la). 

La  wl-de'sL  Lgo-tk^e' Lkug‘e  aL  lo-d’d't  aL  ts' Em-xpe'ist  while  the 
child  was  large,  it  was  in  the  box  9.9  (tvl-fe's  large;  Lgo- 
tk’,e'Lku  child;  lo -  in;  d’d  to  sit;  td Em-  inside;  xjpets  box) 

Tsimshian: 

Id  n !lnl'  nESEla-wa'ldst  while  that  one  did  it  with  them 
la  q!a'ldEk-id'°tga°  while  he  was  walking  about  in  the  woods 

174.  iagai -  already,  however,  rather  (Tsimshian:  ylaejai -). 

iagai-g’in-he' tkut  however,  he  stood  behind  141.1 

iagai-ne't  however,  it  was  so  26.7,  157.9 

iagai-SEm-k ' !a-vn- he' It  however,  exceedingly  many  158.11 

k’^et  iagai-le-ia' qt  then,  however,  it  hung  on  it  46.1 

k' !e  iagait-g’e' eU  then,  he  had  picked  it  up  already  26.3 

iagait-lo-dd'yit  he  had  put  it  on  already  50.4 

Tsimshian: 

y!agai  Id'-wula  tgi-nl'°tsgEt  however,  he  looked  always  down 
adat  y !agai-dzaga-ga'°dEt  then,  however,  he  went  across  it 
n  dEm  ylagai-na'kxEn  I  shall  marry  thee 
y ! dgaisEin-ba! s  very  much  afraid,  however 
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175.  ma'dzE-  almost. 

ma! dzE-sg’it  he  almost  lay  62.8 
am-ma! dzE-nd' oeE  I  am  only  almost  dead  76.13 
ma! dzEt-ox't  he  almost  hit  it  140.7 

176.  kwa'ts’lfos-  close  by. 

hwa! ts !ih’ s-t<f  al-sg’in  you  lie  close  against  75.12 

177.  sEfn-g*it  strongly  (derived  from  sEm-  much  [no.  168],  and  g'at 

person)  (Tsimshian:  sEm-yit). 

dEm  SEm-g’it  dax-yu’kdEn  you  will  hold  fast  strongly 
SEm-g’it  de  yd’guL  f  e m-la! neist  hold  on  to  my  neck !  80.10 

Tsimshian: 

|  ada  SEm-g'it  lie'tgE  liana' gat  then  the  woman  stood  fast 

178.  sEm-gal  very,  much  (from  sevi-)  (Tsimshian:  sEm-gal). 

SEm-gal  aba!  g^askH  he  was  much  troubled  36.4,  40.4 
SEm-gal  gwd'Et  he  was  very  poor  38.4 
Tsimshian: 

SEm-gal  xa°!  arch-slave!  ZE  790197 
t  SEm-gal  l-Eba'lExst  they  hate  them  much  ZE  7932S8 

179.  q’amts’En  secretly. 

f  amts’ er  he't  he  said  secretly  40.5 
amts’ er  ts',e,7\t  he  entered  secretly  25.6 

180.  niyi  not;  used  in  indicative  sentences  (Tsimshian:  a'lf/E). 

Irx  nig'i  daa’ gi!kudet  then  they  did  not  succeed  123.6 
nig't  baxL  ah's  the  water  did  not  run  18.3 
idg'it  hux  dzahut  she  did  not  kill  him  also  203.7 
nig'idi  hwdx's  Logobold!  Logo  bo  la'  did  not  paddle  17.3 
nig  "in  de  g'a’at  I  have  not  seen  it 
The  syllable  di ,  de,  which  is  veiy  often  added  to  the  negative, 
probably  signifies  on  his  tart,  and  is  the  particle  no.  167. 
Tsimshian: 

a'lgE  ami  dEmtwula! idElg’at  it  is  not  good  that  the  people  know 
it  (dm  good;  wuld’i  to  know;  g’at  people) 
ada  a'lgE  tsla'h’asga  la'hga0  then  the  fire  was  not  out 
a'lgE  ndEm  k’ Una! mt  al  hand'°x  I  will  not  give  it  to  the  woman 

§  16.  Alphabetical  List  of  Particles 

As  a  matter  of  convenience,  I  give  here  an  alphabetical  list  of  parti¬ 
cles,  the  letters  being  arranged  in  the  order  vowels,  semi-vowels, 
labials,  dentals,  palatals,  laterals.  In  each  series  the  order  of  sounds 
is  sonant,  surd  stop;  sonant,  surd  affricative.  Each  particle  is  given  its 
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number  in  the  preceding-  lists, 
slight  differences  in  the  rendering  of  the  Nass 
sounds,  which  are  due  to  imperfections  in  the 


dialect. 

a  T  63 a 
awus  T  63 
awul  T  (wix  N)  43 
am  N  T  136 

am,  q!am  T  (if  am,  N)  118 

amgait  T  (cf  am  gait  N)  119 

an  N  (in  T)  163 

an  N  { n ,  nE  T)  157 

and  N  (na,  nak  T)  154 

anda  N  (nta  T)  158 

anb’El  N  (p.'El  T)  64 

ank’s  N  (aks  T)  65 

ase  N  (ascii  T)  14 

asdi  T  (ase  N)  14 

agwi  N  T  66 

aks  T  (ank’s  N)  65 

ax  N  (wa  T)  137 

aid  N  (alu  T)  67 

aLax  N  (la  T)  68 

axda  N  69 

al(jE  T  (nig’i  N)  180 

i  N  70 

iaga  N  T  2 

iagcii  N  (ylagai  T)  174 
yu-ku  N  (yu-g  T)  159 
in  T  (an  N)  163 
uks  N  T  6, 10 
wa  T  (ax  N)  137 
wadi  T  85 

hwagait  N  (wagait  T)  71 
wctLEn  N  72 
wi  N  T  73 

wud’ax  N  (wut! a  T)  73a 
wud> En  N  T  41 
hwin  N  (wun  T)  138 
wun  T  (hwin  N)  138 
wusEn  N  T  51 

Wats’ En  T  (ants’ En,  huts’ En  N) 
52 

hwil  N  (wul  T)  171 


It  will  be  remembered  that  there  are 
(N)  and  Tsimshian  (T) 
recording  of  the  former 


wih  N  (awul  T)  43 
wul  T  (hwil  N)  171 
wul’ am  N  T  22 
A«NT  160 
ham  N  156 

hadix'  N  (hatlEk  T)  48 
hasba  N  T  74 
hats’ Eks  N  75 
hagun  N  (gun  T)  44 
hag  ul  N  T  76 
haldEm  N  T  77 
haL  N  (hal  T)  50 
hi  N  T  78 
Ms  N  (sis  T)  79 
hela  N  45 

huts’En ,  wits’ eu  N  (wuts’sn 
T)  52 

huk  T  (gwix’  N)  162 

hux  N  (gik  T)  169 

l)EnE7n  T  (peIew  N)  80 

plEl  T  (anh’El  N)  64 

pElEm  N  (ItEnEm  T)  80 

IeIxseui  N  (xbESEm  T)  81 

hcigait  N  (lEbagait  T)  82 

bax  N  T  1 

mE  T  (ma  N)  84 

mEn  N  (man  T)  3 

mESEm  N  83 

mEla  T  88 

mEL  N  (mEla  T)  87 

ma  N  (mE  T)  84 

man  T  (mEn  N)  3 

max  N  86 

maxlE  T  60 

mddzE  N  175 

dE,  de,  N  (dE  T)  91 

dE  N  (ta  T)  139 

de  N  (di  T)  167 

cksp  N  (tgi  T)  4 

dE7n  N  T  170 
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tfEm  N  T  13 
Em  N  T  140 
ta  T  (cIe  N)  139 
<1ex,  dix'  N  {dax  T)  90 
tfEks  T  (talk's  N)  155 
tfuks  N  T  6, 10 
dula  N  92 
tq'al  N  {txal  T)  35 
tgi  T  (d'Ep  N)  4 
tgo  N  ( tgu  T)  31 
txa  N  T  93 
txas  N  T  47 
n  T  {an  N)  157 
mNT12 

na ,  nak  T  {and  N)  154 
nd  N  T  94 
na  N  T  95 

nak,  na  T  (  and  N)  154 

nig'i  N  {algE  T)  180 

no’ dm  N  96 

nta  T  {anda  N)  158 

se  N  T  164 

sd  N  {sa  T)  98 

sa  N  T  39 

s Em  N  T  168 

SEm-g’it  N  T  177 

s Em- gal  N  T  178 

SEn  T  89 

sagait  N  T  99 

sag'ap  N  T  100 

sis  T  {Ms  N)  79 

six'  N  {sta  T)  102 

seI  N  T  97 

si  N  {su  T)  101 

su  T  {si  N)  101 

spE  N  T  141 

spa  gait  N  T  103 

spi  N  21 

stEX  N  49 

sta  T  {six '  N)  102 

sgan  N  T  142 

sqa  N  {sga  T)  36 

ts/Ejn  N  T  152 

ts/Ens  N  T  104 

ts!  Eid  T  105 


ts  ! eI"  !<d  T  16 
ts!a  N  T  153 
tsaga  N  {dzaga  T)  23 
tsagam  N  {dzagam  T)  9 
tslik's  N  {t/Eks  T)  155 
tslElEm  N  T  7 
FaN  {k! a  T)  106 
Wax  N  {k!a  T)  107 
k'^aL  N  58 

g'i  T  {qa  in  part,  N)  149 

q'ime  N  {qami  T)  25 

g'it  N  T  147 

g'idi  N  T  19 

k'.’edo  N  57 

g’in  N  {g’ina  T)  108 

g'ina  N  T  109 

k'/ina  T  110 

g'is  N  40 

g'isi  N  {gisi  T)  18 

gik  T  {hux  N)  169 

g'ik'si  N  61 

g'itEks  T  {gulik's  N)  115 

g'ilwul  N  T  37 

g'ildEp  N  111 

k'^Utfal  N  34 

ts  N  {ks  T)  143 

ksE  T  {k’si  N)  8 

ksE  N  T  144 

tcE  N  {ksE  T)  145 

k'sErri  N  (JcsEm.  T)  146 

ksa  T  {k'sax  N)  112 

tsi  N  {Jcse  T)  8 

qa  N  in  part  {g'i  T)  149 

q'ai  N  122 

g’ap  N  T  117 

qam  N  ( q!am ,  am  T)  118 

garni  T  {g'ime  N)  25 

<1  amts Eii  N  179 

tfamqait  N  {amqait  T)  119 

gan  N  T  161 

q! an  T  28 

qana  T  59 

game  N  120 

q’asba  N  121 

gal  N  123 
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qal  N  T  124 
q! ala  T  ( gall  N)  17 
gall  N  (q!ala  T)  17 
qaldEm  N  ( galdEm  T)  150 
qaldix'  N  (qaldik  T)  11 
qalk’si  N  ( galksE  T)  24 
kwa'ts’ik’s  N  176 
gw  is  N  (gus  T)  148 
gwix"  N  (huh  T)  162 
hi1  ah e  T  (JdopE  N)  113 
ttutgo  N  32 
gun  T  ( hagun  N)  44 
gun  N  T  114 
gus  T  (gwis  N)  148 
gugulx  T  (gulx  N)  116 
gulih's  N  ( g’ilEhs  T)  115 
gulx  N  (gugulx  T)  116 
IduL  N  (h!ul  T)  33 
hsE  T  (hsi  N)  8 
huLe  N  (huli  T)  55 
«NT  165 

xbESEm  T  (IjElxsEm  N)  81 
xpi  N  125 
xpl'lylm  N  126 
raNT  166 
xtse  N  (xIs!e  T)  54 
xlEp  T  (xLip  N)  53 
xlevi  N  (xIevi  T)  56 
XLna  N  (xina  T)  127 


l  N  T  128 

lEp  N  T  129 

lEbslt  N  T  130 

lEbagait  T  (bagait  N)  82 

lEgEm  N  (log dm  T)  5 

Itg’i  N  T  20 

lig'^ex  N  132 

lEcful  N  (IeJcIuI  T)  131 

IeJcs  N  T  133 

lag  auk  T  15 

lagax  T  (lax  N)  38 

lax  N  T  151 

lax  N  ( lagax  T)  38 

le  N  (l!i  T)  30 

le-gan  N  (l!i-q!an  T)  28 

logom  T  (l  Eg  Em  N)  5 

Id  N  (lu  T)  29 

luila  N  62 

losa  N  46 

luks  T  42 

lukh  N  ( lukli  T)  27 
logoi  N  26 
LEin  N  (l Em  T)  134 
la  T  (aLax  N)  68 
La  N  (la  T)  172 
lcl  N  (Id  T)  173 
lukli  T  (luk.L  N)  27 
Lgo  N  (Igu  T)  135 


Suffixes  (§§  17-32) 

§  17.  Suffixes  following  the  Stem 

There  are  quite  a  number  of  suffixes  in  the  Tsimshian  dialects, 
almost  all  of  which  are  firmly  united  with  the  stem.  The  significance 
of  most  of  these  is  much  more  ill-defined  than  that  of  the  prefixes,  but 
those  that  immediately  follow  the  stem  appear  to  be  primarily  modal 
elements.  Some  of  them  indicate  the  passive,  causative,  elimination 
of  the  object,  etc.  Their  use  shows  great  irregularities.  These  suf¬ 
fixes  are  followed  by  pronominal  suffixes,  while  demonstrative  ele¬ 
ments  and  the  interrogative  element  are  always  found  in  terminal 
position. 
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1.  -En  causative  (Tsirashian:  - En ). 

erally  modifies  the  terminal  consonant  of  the  stem. 


hetku  to  stand,  singular 

metku  full 

yd!bxku  to  eat,  singular 
txd'dxku  to  eat,  plural 
bd'stx  to  divide,  v.  n. 
he-Ld'q  it  breaks 
bax  to  run 

maqsku  to  stand,  plural 

qolk‘sku  covered 
lo-la' qskut  she  washes  in  197.10 
hoksku  to  be  with  91.8 
guksku  to  awake  121.9 
le'lbik’sku  whirlpool  104.12 
Tsimshian: 
sa'ipk  hard 
mdlk  to  be  uneasy 
moxk  to  be  aboard,  singular 
hdPxk  annoyed 
lak  ‘  bent 
bd°  to  run 

gaksk  to  wake  up,  singular 
li'daksk  to  wake  up,  plural 
hoksk  to  be  with 


In  both  dialects  this  suffix  gen- 

Id-tq'al-he’f  eh  to  place  a  thing 
upright  against  something  and 
inside  of  something  131.3 
me'tlEn  to  fill 
yd'bg^an  to  feed  one  person 
txdddg'an  to  feed  several  persons 
ba'sufan  to  separate  (v.  a.) 
he-La'gan  to  break  (v.  a.) 
ba'an  to  cause  to  run 
ma' qsaan  to  place  several  things 
upright  8.1 

qo'lk’saan  to  cover  (v.  a.) 
la' qsaan  to  wash  (v.  a.)  198.8 
hu'ksaan  to  place  with  36.8 
gu'ksaan  to  awaken  121.8 
I&'Weu  to  roll 

sa'iplEn  to  harden 

md! Ik !eu  to  force 

mb'  g"1  an  to  put  aboard  one  object 

Kd'g'an  to  annoy 

Id'k'Itn  to  bend  (v.  a.) 

bd'han  to  cause  to  run 

ga'ksEn  to  awaken  one  person 

ll'dEksEn  to  awaken  several 

ho'ksEn  to  place  with 


2.  -sliu  expresses  primarily  the  elimination  of  the  object  of  the  tran¬ 
sitive  verb  (Tsimshian  -sk). 


fa' a  to  clap  (v.  a.)  34.10 
suiva'n  to  blow  (v.  a.)  123.1 

ma-L  to  tell  (v.  a.) 
g'a'a  to  see  (v.  a.) 
dd'mgan  to  pull  (v.  a.) 

go  to  take  (v.  a.) 


fa'asku  to  clap  (no  object)  203.3 
suwa' ansku  to  blow  (no  object) 
124.8 

via' L<tasku  to  tell  news  161.15 
g‘a'asku  to  look  137.6 
dd'mgansku  to  be  in  the  act  of 
pulling  51.8 
gosku  to  extend  126.7 


Verbs  with  this  ending  often 
cFa'pxan  to  nail 
sl'ep'En  to  love 
ayd'q  to  command 
U'Weii  to  roll 

§17 


form  verbal  nouns: 
dkd'pxansk  nail 
si'ep’’ Evsk  love 
a/yd' g' ask  commander 
le'lMk'sku  whirlpool  104.12 
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Tsimshian: 


lu-t!u'°yu  xbi'°s  I  sweep  out  a  t!u°sk  to  sweep 
box 

SE-y'e'lgu  wa'i  I  polish  a  pad-  sE-yie'lask  to  polish 
die 

si'°l  to  spin  something  sl°lsk  to  spin 

hd'ksEn  to  place  with  some-  gan-hd'ksEnsk  fastening-imple- 
thing  ment 


Undoubtedly  related  to  the  preceding  are  the  following  two: 


3.  -ku  used  commonly  after  terminal^,  t,  s,  ts,  q ,  x,  l,  and  sometimes 
after  l  (Tsimshian:  -k)\  and 
1.  -tku  used  after  vowels,  Z,  m,  and  n  (Tsimshian:  -tk). 


Both  of  these  have  the  same  meaning,  and  seem  to  be  primarily 
medial  or  semi-reflexive,  while  in  other  cases  no  clear  reason 
for  their  use  can  be  given.  These  endings  are  found  regularly 
in  the  possessive  form  of  names  of  animals.  (See  §  55.) 

Examples  of  -k  are: 


het-  upright 
goks-  to  awake 
Les-  finished 
bats-  to  lift 


hetku  to  stand 
gdksku  to  wake  up 
Lesku  to  be  finished 
batsk u  to  be  lifted 


Tsimshian: 
ha'its  to  send 
so! ip-  hard 

Examples  of  -tku  are: 
Wa  to  sit 
SE-hioa'  to  name 
wo' 6  to  invite 
halda'u  to  bewitch 
t Va'pxan  nail 
bEld'n  belt 
Tsimshian  : 


ha'Usk  sent 
sa'ipk  to  be  hard 

d'>atku  to  be  placed  215.1,  131.1 
SE-hwa'tku  named 
wd'6tku  to  be  invited  128.5 
halda'uyUku  bewitched 
d'>d,pxantku  nailed 
bEld’ntku  belted 


sl'°p/En  to  love 
k‘ !%na!m  to  give 
SE-wd°  to  name 
pldn  sea- otter 


si'°p!Entk  loved 
km’ Hnaltk  given 
sEwd'°tk  named 
nE-pda!  ntgu  my  sea-otter 


These  endings  occur  in  many  intransitive  verbs,  and  in  nouns : 
delpku  short  metku  full 

ts>ipku  strong  o'Uk’sku  to  drift 

ayawd'tkP  to  cry  besku  to  expect 

mitku  to  scatter  da'lbik‘sku  to  bend 
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-  ba'asku  wind 
a'cPik’sku  to  come 
d'emsku  to  blame 
lisle' sku  to  hang 
md'osku  gray 
ts>Eld'sku  canyon 
q'dtsku  to  be  tired 
ydxku  to  follow 
de'lEmExku  to  answer 
maxku  to  go  aboard  a  canoe 
feLxku  to  shout 
d'dzixk ,u  enough 


aqLku  to  attain 
ia! Lku  slimy 
dLku  fuel 
waLk u  taboo 
damqLku  friend 
tk’'>eLku  child 
meLku  to  shine 
dehku  bag 
mao'lku  rope 
malku  to  put  into  lire 
ama'lku  scab 


It  is  uncertain  in  many  of  the  endings  in  -sku  whether  they  are 
derived  from  stems  ending  in  -s,  or  whether  they  belong  to  the 
suffix  -sku.  The  same  is  true  of  forms  in  - tku ,  which  may  be 
derived  from  stems  ending  in  -t  or  represent  the  suffix  -tku.  The 
following  have  probably  the  suffix  -tku: 
yaltku  to  return  laltku  slow 

daltku  to  meet  ptaltk u  to  climb 

de'entku  to  guide 

The  same  conditions  are  found  in  Tsimshian,  but  it  does  not  seem 
necessary  to  give  additional  examples. 

5.  -A  In  the  Tsimshian  dialect,  words  ending  in  p,  t ,  s,  ts,  q ,  x,  x, 

and  sometimes  in  l  (i.  e.,  those  corresponding  to  the  group 
with  the  suffix  -k  [no.  3,  p.  345])  have,  instead  of  -sk  (no.  2, 
p.  344),  -a.  The  terminal  consonant  is  here  modified,  as 
before  the  suffix  -eh  (no.  1,  p.  344). 
dab  to  measure  something  da'p! a  to  measure 

t!d°p  to  drive  piles  i!d'°p! a  to  be  engaged  in  pile¬ 

driving 

g’ab  to  dig  gan-g’a'p! a  a  spade 

sE-wulg’a'd  to  dye  something  huk-SE-wulg’ a' (t a  a  dyer 
gats  to  pour  out  huk-ga'ts! a  one  who  pours  out 

bus  to  split  huk-bu'sA  one  who  splits 

6.  -s  is  used  in  Nisqa'£  and  in  Tsimshian  in  place  of  -A*  and  -tk  (nos.  3 

and  4,  p.  345)  after  k\  ku ,  q ,  and  x. 


dx‘  to  throw 
beku  to  lie 
hwtld'x *  to  know 

mag  to  put 
woq  to  dig 

§17 


ok ’s  to  fall  (literally,  to  be  thrown) 
sa-be'kus  to  make  lies 
SE-hwila'x’s  to  teach  (literally,  to 
make  known) 
ma! gas  to  be  put  11.14 
woqs  to  be  buried 
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Tsimshian: 

dzak  to  kill  dzaks  killed 

mEdi'Ek  grizzly  bear  nE-mEdl'°ksu  my  grizzly  bear 

Here  the  -s  suffix  is  also  used  after p,  although  not  regularly: 
wdlb  house  ue  wd'lpsu  my  house 

7.  -Es  appears  in  Tsimshian  a  few  times  after  terminal  p  in  place 
of  -sk. 

I  lalb  to  plane  down  something  la'lpiss  to  plane 
I  lu'°b  to  sew  something  lu'°p!Es  to  sew 


8.  -x  seems  to  mean  in  behalf  of. 
qe' Ent  to  clffiw 
hap  cover  S.15 

le'lg’it  a  feast 


qe' EndEX  to  chew  for  36.5 
le-hd'baxt  it  is  on  as  a  cover  for  it 
67.7 

le'lg’itx  a  feast  for  somebody  83.1 


9.  -n.  This  suffix  designates  the  indicative,  and  appears  only  pre¬ 
ceding  the  suffixes  of  the  first  person  singular  and  plural,  and 
the  second  person  plural  of  the  intransitive  verb  and  the  same 
objects  of  the  transitive  verb. 


at  gill-net 

d'lg^al  to  examine  138.8 
desku  to  call 
witku  to  come  from 
dd'uL  to  leave 

ierE  to  go 
Tsimshian : 


a'tneE  I  fish 

d'lg’>alneE  I  look  at  something 
deskuneE  I  call 
wVtkuneE  I  come  from 
dmn  dd'uLneE  Le'sEms  I  shall  leave 
for  Nass  river 
ie'EneE  I  go 


t!u°sg  to  sweep  t!u'°sgEnu  I  sweep 

bd°  to  run  bd'°nu  I  run 

li'°mi  to  sing  ll,0minu  I  sing 

wd°  to  find  t  wa'yinu  he  finds  me 

t  wd'yinEm  he  finds  us 

10.  ~d.  The  corresponding  suffix  -d  appears  in  the  indicative  of 
many  transitive  verbs,  both  in  Nass  and  in  Tsimshian. 
id'eE  what  I  roast  121.9  id! dEt  he  roasts  it  121.7,  154.3 

habd'l  to  take  care  of  143.1  bd! EldeE  I  take  care  of  it 
hats  to  bite  65.9,  127.8  ha’tsdeE  I  bite 

ligi  ago' l  dEin  he'nist  what-  dEp  he' idEnom  we  say  42.11 


ever  you  say  59.3 
qaq  to  open 

sax  to  shake  something 
and' eL  to  allow  122.1 


qd'qdeE  1  open  something 
sa'xdeE  I  shake  it 
and' EldeE  I  lend 
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Tsimshian: 

dzak  dead  dza'kdu  I  kill 

bu  to  wait  bu'°dut  I  wait  for  him 

gd°  to  take  ga'°du  I  take 

11.  -mu  may  be,  perhaps  (Tsimshian:  -mu). 

Mg't-gula' EldEina  Logs  may  be  three  months  170.13 
nd'0t-maE  maybe  he  is  dead  182.8 
si' EgumaneE  maybe  1  am  sick. 

Tsimshian: 

|  n!ini'  gwai  k ! uno' °rnatg(i°  this  is  what  they  may  ask 
§  IS.  Pronominal  Suffixes 

The  group  of  suffixes  treated  in  the  preceding  section  are  followed 
by  the  pronominal  suffixes,  which  will  be  described  fully  in  §  §  50-51,  and 
§  53.  For  the  sake  of  completeness  I  give  here  a  list  of  the  suffixed 
pronouns: 

Nass.  Tsimshian. 


First  person  singular  .  .  . 

-w,  -% 

First  person  plural  .... 

-m 

Second  person  singular  .  .  . 

-n 

Second  person  plural  ... 

-SEVl 

Third  person . 

V 

Third  person  plural  .  .  .  . 

§  19.  Modal  Suffixes  following  the  Pronom/inal  Suffixes 

12.  -f/*e  might  (Tsimshian:  -g'i°n,  -gun).  The  position  of  thh 

suffix  seems  to  vary. 
nExna! yitg’e  they  might  hear  it  91.10 
si'epkug ’irieE  1  might  be  sick 
gwa'tstg’e  it  might  be  dung  207.7 
Tsimshian: 

naha! ung'iPn  maybe  it  is  true 

naha! unguna  nfaxno’yu  it  may  be  that  it  is  true  what  1  have 
heard 

n  t!v!usEng'i°n  (take  care!)  I  might  hit  you! 

13.  -sE°n  evidently  (Tsimshian). 

n!inV Et-SE°n  evidently  it  is  he 

he  Ie  gwa'lgESE°n  evidently  there  has  been  a  lire 

14.  -sEn  indeed!  (Tsimshian). 

n!ini' Et-SEn  indeed!  it  is  he 
naha' unsEn  indeed!  it  is  true 
§§  18,  19 
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15.  -gat  it  is  said  (Tsimshian:  -gat). 

sg’i'-ga,L  ama  xpe'is  there  was  a  good  box,  it  is  said  19.4  (sg’i 
to  lie;  dm  good;  -a  connective;  xpels  box) 
k'"’ ax-d' m-gciL  fEm-qe'st  his  head  was  good  before,  it  is  said  32.8 
(km’ax-  before;  dm  good;  fsm-qe's  head) 
tgon-gciL  dEm  /not' Ism,  dEm  aid! tku-gat  nom  this,  we  are  told,  we 
shall  do,  we  are  told  we  shall  swim  in  a  shoal  70.6  (tgon  this; 
dEm  future;  hwil  to  do;  -Em  we;  ald'tku  to  swim  in  a  shoal; 
nom  we) 

dsm  suwa'nt-gaL  Lgo'uLkn  he  says  he  will  cure  his  child  123.10 
(suwa'n  to  cure;  Lgd'uLku  child) 

rie-gat-g  i  di  gtoix' -g’eipt  he  says  he  does  not  like  to  eat  it  40.6 
{ne-gd  not;  di  on  his  part;  gvnx'-  expert;  g'eip  to  eat  some¬ 
thing) 

Tsimshian: 

I  si' EpgE-gat  I  hear  he  is  sick 

§  20.  Demonstrative  Suffixes 

There  are  two  suffixes  which  are  generally  attached  to  the  last  word 
)f  a  clause,  and  which  indicate  distance  and  presence  in  space  and 
<une.  They  are  quite  distinct  from  the  demonstrative  pronouns,  and 
letermine  the  demonstrative  character  of  the  whole  sentence.  These 
dements  are  much  simpler  in  the  Nass  dialect  than  in  Tsimshian,  and 
heir  general  discussion  in  the  latter  dialect  will  be  given  in  §§  24-31. 
n  Nass  we  find: 

(/‘e  absence  and  distance: 

nlk  e  a  Ig’ixtg'e  then  he  said  53.1  (referring  to  one  who  is  absent 
and  to  an  event  of  the  past) 
nLk'  e  ld-ya'ltkuL  g'a’tg'e  then  the  man  returned  113.3 
yu  kdeL  ga'ng'e  La  dza'pdet  they  took  the  sticks  they  had  made 
114.7  (ynk  to  take;  gan  stick;  dzap  to  make) 
hao'ng’e  nakut  da  yu'ksa  before  long  it  was  evening  152.14  (hao'n 
it  is  soon:  naku  long;  yu'ksa  evening) 

st  presence  and  nearness: 

dEm  q^aiyi’^n  o'k’sde  hawi'lEist  my  arrow  will  drop  near  by  19.15 
( dEm  future;  q’ai  near;  -Em  connective  [see  §  22];  dk's  to 
drop;  hawi'l  arrow) 
tgdnL  gonist  this  I  guess  28.2 
SEm-hd' daast  it  is  true  29.13 
txe'ldESEmEst  ye  will  burn  215.10 
ndaida  dEm  a! d’ik'sdEst  when  will  he  come? 
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In  some  cases  a  terminal  -t  is  found  which  indicates  presence  and 
nearness  and  corresponds  to  the  analogous  form  in  Tsimshian. 
na-gan-huMaf gut  therefore  I  did  so  113.6 

This  element  is,  however,  quite  rare  in  our  texts. 

Connectives  (§§  21-31) 

§  21.  GENERAL  REMARKS 

The  connective  suffixes  form  a  class  by  themselves.  They  are 
always  terminal  in  the  word  and  connect  two  words  that  are  s.yn- 
tactically  related.  Therefore  they  never  stand  at  the  end  of  a  clause. 
We  must  distinguish  between  attributive  and  adverbial  connectives, 
and  predicative  and  possessive  connectives. 

,§  22.  ATTRIBUTIVE  AND  ADVERBIAL  CONNECTIVES 
-Em.  The  connective  -Em  is  used  to  express  attributive  and  adverbial 
relations.  Thus  it  occurs  as — 

(1)  Connective  between  adjective  and  noun. 

(2)  Connective  between  two  nouns,  one  of  which  has  the  function 

of  an  attribute. 

(3)  Connective  between  an  adverb  or  adverbial  phrase  and  a  verb. 

The  following  examples  illustrate  the  use  of  -Em: 

1.  Between  adjective  and  noun.  In  this  case  the  adjective  always 
precedes  the  noun,  and  the  connective  is  firmly  attached  to 
it.  The  analogy  with  the  second  group  suggests  that  the 
adjective  expresses  the  class  of  things  referred  to,  while  the 
following  noun  qualifies  the  particular  kind;  as  qe'sgum  gan, 
a  small  tree  (namely,  a  slender  thing  which  is  a  tree,  or 
which  belongs  to  the  class  “tree”). 
siso'sEin  gan  little  sticks  27.15 
wi-he'ldEm  g'at  many  people  28.12 
Lgo-gua! Em  Lgo-th^e'  lIu  little  poor  little  boy  155.15 
ma'k'sgum,  lo'op  white  stone  139.8 
wo' dm  wan  the  invited  deer  83.3 

Tsimshian: 

si'lg’idEin  lgu'°ig  the  eldest  child  ZE  78346 
lgu'0lgE>n  hand' x  little  woman  ZE  797.32 
gwa' dElxSEm  ye'°n  cool  fog  ZE  797315 
lu'nksEm,  seipg  dry  bone 

Numerals  do  not  take  this  connective,  but  take  -l  instead  (see  §  23) 
(Tsimshian,  -a  pp.  351,  353). 

§§21,  22 
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2.  Between  nouns.  The  first  noun  takes  the  ending  -sm,  and  desig¬ 

nates  the  kind  of  thing  referred  to,  while  the  second  noun 
specifies  the  class. 

g'a'dEm  gan  a  wooden  man  89.12  (a  man  belonging  to  the  class 
44  wood”) 

dawl'sEm  Wop  a  stone  ax  147.14  (an  ax  belonging  to  the  class 
44  stone  ”) 

liuxda! g-intgum  q’auq’d'o  crow-grandchildren  19.15  (grandchil¬ 
dren  of  the  class  44 crow”) 

a'lg'igam  Tx  Einsa’n  Tsimshian  language  20.9  (speech  of  the 
class  44 Tsimshian”) 

amg'd'g'vm  Le'sEms  sawbill  ducks  of  Nass  river  114.5  (sawbill 
ducks  of  the  kind  [belonging  to]  Nass  river) 
huwa'm  had’a’xku  bad  names  41.12  (names  of  the  kind  4 ’bad”) 
Tsimshian: 

go' ip! Em  ts!al  light-face 

g'a'mgEin  dzi'us  day-sun  ZE  7813 

tsIaHjEm  ye'tslEsg  the  animal  tribe  78340 

md'sEvi  a/rCo'n  thumb  of  hand  792m 

ye  ts! EHgEin  gilhau'li  the  animals  of  the  woods 

3.  Adverbial. 

hada! gam,  a'lg’ixs  Txd'msEm  Txa'msen  spoke  badly  38.11 
SEm-ho'm  no' dt  he  was  truly  dead  9.6 

wi-tfe'sEm  yo'oxJxH  he  ate  much  36.10  ( yd'dxku  is  an  intransitive 
verb) 

ts’d'sg’im  mast  he  grew  a  little  175.8 
k\iL-wi-ye'  tgum  xdax't  he  was  hungry  (going)  about  39.9 
Tsimshian: 

dza'gEm  xstfdx  to  be  dead  asleep 
ks-qd'gom  a'lg'ix  to  speak  first 
ks-qd'gdm  mAn-a'xlg  he  reaches  up  first 
•ft.  The  connective  -a  is  used  in  a  number  of  cases  in  place  of  -Em.  It 
would  seem  that  its  use  is  determined  largely  by  the  particu¬ 
lar  qualifying  term.  Some  of  these  seem  to  take  -a  regularly 
in  place  of  -Em.  In  Tsimshian  this  connective  is  -a;  it 
appears  regularly  after  numerals. 
ama  hwilp  a  good  house  48.3 
wi-ama  g’at  very  good  man  203.7 
ama  a'lg’ixt  he  spoke  well  45.6 
wi-ama  hwa'ndet  they  sat  down  very  well  83.4 
gwa'lgwa  txd'x *  dry  halibut  161.10 
he' y a  elx  fat  of  seal  161.12 
tfe'la  elx  oil  of  seal  47.2 
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Tsimshian: 

lEksg'ig’a!  (Le  hi  a' Islet  various  stars 
am  a  y!u!°t  a  good  man 

wi-le’°k.sE  lu-am’d'm  ga-gd'°dEmt  we  are  exceedingly  glad 
IdE'rEldE  g’a'mgEt  one  moon 
kid! Me  g‘ad  one  person 
he' Me  ts!ap  many  people 

§23.  PREDICATIVE  AND  POSSESSIVE  CONNECTIVES 

The  development  of  these  connectives  is  quite  different  in  Nass  and  in 
Tsimshian.  and  the  two  dialects  must  be  treated  quite  independently. 
In  the  present  section  I  give  the  Nass  forms.  In  all  cases  where  the 
connection  between  words  is  not  attributive  or  adverbial,  -l  or  -s  are 
used  as  connectives,  -s  being  applied  in  all  cases  where  the  following 
noun  is  a  proper  name  designating  a  person,  a  personal  pronoun,  a 
demonstrative  pronoun  designating  a  person,  or  a  term  of  relation¬ 
ship.  In  all  other  cases  -l  is  used.  With  terms  of  relationship  -s  is 
not  always  used,  but  -l  may  be  substituted. 

The  particular  cases  in  which  -l  and  -s  are  used  are  the  following: 

1.  In  sentences  with  intransitive  verb,  connecting  predicate  and 

nominal  subject. 

(a)  -l. 

le-ia'qL  oq  a  copper  hung  on  it  138.3 
g'd'oL  rndl  there  lay  a  canoe  138.13 
IiwUl  ts>Eme'lix’  the  beaver  did  so  81.4 
ts’enL  ts  Enii'lix’  the  beaver  entered  77.4 
a'lg’ixh  wl-g'a’t  the  great  man  said  195.15 
(h)  -s. 

gali-id's  Ts'ak *  Ts’ak '  went  up  the  river  117.6 
hunts  dEp-he'Ebe  my  uncles  did  so  157.9 
xdax's  Txd'msEm  TxamsEm  was  hungry  21.2 

2.  In  sentences  with  transitive  verb,  connecting  predicate  and  nomi¬ 

nal  subject. 

(a)  -l.  J 

ulI"  et  VeLk'L  gusli'skut  then  watched  his  nephews  9.5 
wo'ol  txEme'lix '  axt  the  beaver  invited  the  porcupine  73.2 
ld-(P Ep-Lo' odEL  sig •  Memna’q  anoint  inside  down  put  the  chief- 
tainess  her  hand  183.8 

(h)  -s. 

k'UL-yu'kdEts  Ts’ak'  16' op  Ts’ak*  carried  a  stone  about  118.9 
nLlTet  ox's  Ts’ak'  Lgo-qa'mt  Ts’ak*  struck  a  little  tire  118.12 
t  hwas  Txd'msEm  hunlp  Txa'msEm  found  a  house  43.3 
M3 
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3.  In  sentences  with  transitive  verb,  connecting'  predicate  and  nom¬ 

inal  object. 

(a)  -l. 

dmn  lo-ma' qdeEL  ts'e'sgun  I  shall  put  thy  louse  in  43.10 
nLkdet  g'a’ciL  tfe'sEm  g’at  then  he  saw  a  large  man  95.10 
a' mix  wo' 6 l  na'k'sin  (good  you)  invite  your  wife!  205.10 

(b)  -8. 

riLk’^et  sa-go'udEts  Tdak:  they  took  Ts’ak1  off  120.15 

4.  In  sentences  with  transitive  verb,  the  object  ma}^  sometimes 

precede  the  verb,  and  is  then  connected  with  the  predicate 
by  -l  or  -s. 

txane'tkuL  qal-ts’ip-ts1 a! pL  g’e'daxdet  they  asked  all  the  towns 
87.3 

naxL  g'a'at  he  saw  bait  50. 15 

5.  To  express  the  possessive  relation  between  nouns. 

(a)  -l. 

qa-qala'nL  hwilpL  sem’d'g'it  the  rear  of  the  house  of  the  chief 

137.8 

ane’sL  gan  the  branch  of  a  tree  137.9 
magd'nL  K’san  the  mouth  of  Skeena  river  15.3 
qa-we'nL  k'ebo'  the  teeth  of  the  wolves  84.4 

q’&Eld&'lL  Lg’iL  hana'qg'e  six  were  the  children  of  the  woman 

97.8 

(&)  -«• 

qal-ts'a'ps  dEp  nEgud'ot  the  town  of  their  fathers  107.13 
ndze'Ets  Ts'ak'  the  grandmother  of  Ts’ak1  119.8 
ocpe’isis  Logobola'  the  box  of  Logobola'  19.4 

6.  Between  definite  and  indefinite  numerals  and  nouns,  the  connec¬ 

tive  is  -l. 

k’^dlL  sEmla'g'it  one  chief  137.1 
k’^elL  sa  one  day  137.2 
k^a! guL  hdn  one  salmon  169.8 
ai-tf Epxa! l  qaq  even  two  ravens  155.4 
baqade'lL  Lg’it  two  children  159.5 
bagade'lL  nak'st  two  wives  194.6 
wi-he'lL  lax  many  trout  157.6 
txarie!tkuL  tfaima'qsit  many  youths  141.10 
g^ul-garie! l  ha-xdakuSE'mEst  all  your  arrows  144.10 

A  few  indefinite  numerals  may  also  take  the  attributive  connec¬ 
tive  -Em. 


wi-he'ldEm  q’aima'qsit  many  youths  144.3 
44877— Bull.  40,  pt  1—10 - 23 
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7.  Connecting  the  preposition  a  (see  §  67)  with  the  following  noun. 

(a)  -l. 

k’^atskH  (il  qal-ts’a'p  they  landed  at  the  town  107.13 
le-hvn'lt  aL  lax-lo'dp  it  is  on  the  stone  109.4 

a'lg’ixL  qal-ts’a'p  aL  dEm  SEm’a'g’it  the  people  said  he  should  he 
chief  163.10  ( a'lg'ix  to  say;  dEm  future;  sEm'd'g'it  chief) 
mdLt  aL  nak’st  he  told  his  wife  165.11 

0)  -*• 

a'lg’ixt  as  ne'tg’e  he  said  to  him  157.1 

a'lg’ixt  as  Ts’ak'  he  said  to  Ts’ak'  120.6 

k‘’et  sg'lt  as  Txd'msEm  he  laid  it  before  Txa'msEm  48.10 

8.  Connecting  the  conjunction  qan  with  the  following  noun. 

(a)  -l. 

he’ya  elx  qanL  he'ya  dzlx  fat  of  seal  and  fat  of  porpoise  161.12 
lax  qanL  seso'sem  han  trout  and  little  salmon  157.4 

(c) 

nefEn  qans  rie'  e  qans  ts’e'Edze  you  and  I  and  my  grandmother 
157.10 

PREDICATIVE  AND  POSSESSIVE  CONNECTIVES  OF  THE  TSIM- 

SHIAN  DIALECT  (§§  24-31) 

§  24.  General  Characteristics  of  the  Connectives 

While  the  connectives  -s  and  -l  seem  to  be  regularly  used  in 
the  Nass  dialect,  they  are  absent  in  Tsimshian  in  many  cases,  and  a 
much  more  complicated  series  takes  their  place.  We  have  to  dis¬ 
tinguish  between  the  connectives  in  indicative  and  subjunctive  sen¬ 
tences;  those  belonging  to  the  subject  of  the  intransitive  and 
object  of  the  transitive  verb;  and  those  belonging  to  the  subject  of 
the  transitive  verb.  Furthermore,  those  belonging  to  common  nouns 
must  be  distinguished  from  those  belonging  to  proper  nouns;  and 
in  each  form,  indefinite  location,  presence,  and  absence,  are  treated 
differently.  Some  of  these  endings  are  very  rare;  others,  the  exist¬ 
ence  of  which  may  be  expected  by  analogy,  have  so  far  not  been 
found.  The  series  of  forms  in  which  a  proper  name  appears  as 
subject  of  the  transitive  verb  is,  for  instance,  hardly  found  at  all, 
because  sentences  of  this  form  are  almost  invariably  rendered  by 
a  periphrastic  form:  “It  was  (John)  who”  ...  It  will  be 
noticed  in  the  following  discussion  that  the  prepositional  and  pos¬ 
sessive  forms  agree  with  the  predicative  forms.  The  peculiar 
agreement  of  the  indicative  connectives  of  the  subject  of  the  tran- 
§24 
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sitive  verb  and  of  the  subjunctive  connectives  of  the  subject  of  the 
intransitive  verb  corresponds  to  a  similar  phenomenon  that  may  be 
observed  in  the  pronominal  forms.  'These  will  be  discussed  in 
§  §  49-50.  The  series  of  connectives  may  be  represented  as  follows: 


A. 

Indicative. 

B.  Subjunctive. 

(a) 

Indefi¬ 

nite. 

(b) 

Present. 

(c) 

Ab¬ 

sent. 

(a) 

Indefi¬ 

nite. 

(b) 

Present. 

(c) 

Ab¬ 

sent. 

1.  Subject  of  intransitive 

verb,  and  object  of  transi¬ 
tive  verb . 

-E 

-dE 

-gE 

-E 

-sdE 

-sgE 

I.  Common  nouns 

2.  Subject  of  transitive  verb 
1.  Subject  of  intransitive 

-E 

-sdE(?) 

-sgE 

-(B) 

-dE 

-tgE 

verb,  and  object  of  transi- 

II.  Proper  names. 

tive  verb . 

-Et 

-dEt 

-gEt 

-s 

-dES 

-s 

2.  Subject  of  transitive  verb 

? 

-s 

-dst 

-dEt 

-tgEt 

§  25.  Predicative  Connectives 

In  the  present  section  I  shall  give  examples  of  these  various 
classes  of  connectives,  such  as  occur  between  verbs  and  nouns. 

All.  Intransitive  verbs,  indicative,  common  nouns: 

(a)  Indefinite  connective  -e 

da  uks-he'°tgE  a'uta  a  ue-  gddz a  a'ksEt  then  the  por¬ 
cupine  stood  at  the  edge  of  the  water  {da  then; 
uks-  toward  water;  he°tg  to  stand;  a' ut  porcupine; 
a  at;  ue-  possessive;  dzog  edge;  aks  water) 
lio'ltgE  ha'ntgEga  a!ksga°  his  belly  was  full  of  water 
{hdltg  full;  ban  belly;  gEga  development  of  prepo¬ 
sition  a  [see  §  28];  aks  water) 

SEm-bd'°SE  sts!d'lga°  the  beaver  was  much  afraid  {sedi- 
very;  bd°s  afraid;  sts!dl  beaver) 

(b)  Present  connective  -d,E 

na-stu'°ldE  Igu'HgEm  y!v!°tga°  the  boy  went  along 
{na-  past;  stu°l  to  go  in  company;  lgu°lg  child; 
-Em  attributive  connective  [§  22];  y!u°t  man) 
da  al  ts ! ElEm-ha' pdE  n!a!°xlEt  but  then  the  killer- 
whales  rushed  in  {da  then;  al  but;  ts! fJ edi-  into 
from  the  side;  hap  to  rush  [plural];  n!d°A  killer- 
whales) 

(<?)  Absent  connective  -gE 

da  na-bd'°gE  alga0  then  the  white  bear  ran  out  of  the 
woods  {na-  out  of  woods;  ba°  to  run;  61  bear) 
da  gik  ksE-nd'°lgEgA  sts/a'lga0  then  the  beaver  breathed 
again  {gik  again;  ksE-  out;  nd°lg  breath;  sts.al 
beaver) 
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All.  Transitive  verbs,  indicative,  common  nouns.  It  is  difficult 
to  find  the  connectives  of  transitive  verbs  before  the 
object,  because  the  order  of  words  in  the  sentence 
requires  ordinarily  that  the  subject  shall  follow  the 
predicate.  The  cases  here  given,  except  the  first  one, 
contain  the  pronominal  subject  of  the  third  person. 

(a)  Indefinite  connective  -e 

klwa'tgE  nE-lia-xba! g a  lgu'°lgut  my  child  has  lost 
his  knife  ( klwatg  to  lose;  ue-  possessive;  ha-xba' g 
knife;  Igvttg  child;  -u  my) 
wa'idE  ha!°sEt  he  has  found  the  dog 
dE/n  dza'kdEdA  hd°s  he  will  kill  the  dog 

(b)  Present  connective  -dE 

he  la  vta'ldEdE  wula  dza'liEdEs  GunaxnesEmg’a' d  he 
had  told  what  did  GunaxnesEmg’ad  (la  past;  mad  to 
tell;  wul  verbal  noun;  dzab  to  do) 

(c)  Absent  connective  -gE 

wa'itgE  hd'°sga°  he  has  found  the  dog 
dEin  dza'kdEtgA  ha°sga0  he  will  kill  the  dog 
A  I  2.  Transitive  verbs,  indicative,  common  nouns: 

(a)  Indefinite  connective  -e 

wa'i  hana'xgE  ha'°sgE  the  woman  found  the  dog 
agwi-bA'tsgE  nE-qandu my  lance  stands  outside  ES  94.20 
( c )  Absent  connective  -sgE 

gu'isgE  huksull' EnsgEtgE  6'lga0  the  hunter  hit  the  bear 
(gu  to  hit;  huksull' snsg  hunter;  ul  bear) 
dEJn  dza'kd,Esga  g’ibd'ugA  ha!°sga°  the  wolf  will  kill  the 
dog  (dzak  to  kill;  -d-  [see  §  lT.iO];  g’tba'u  wolf; 
ha°s  dog) 

da  dl-Hl-wa'isgE  vn-mEs-d' IgA  qal-ts!a'pga°  the  great 
bear  found  the  town  (dh  on  his  part;  l!i-  on;  wa  to 
arrive,  to  find;  wi-  great;  ?ue.s-  white;  61  bear;  qal- 
empty;  ts/ap  tribe) 

A  II  1.  Intransitive  verb,  indicative,  proper  names: 

(a)  Indefinite  connective  -eI 
ama  waflt  Tom  Tom  is  rich 

da  ho!  ut  Sadzapani'l  then  SadzapanI'l  said 
du'°lxgEt  Asdi-wdlt  Asdi-wa! I  can  not  move  ES  90.15 

( b )  Present  connective  -dEt 

l!i-q!an-da'uldEt  Astiwaflga0  Asti  wad  has  gone 
across  (Hi-  on;  q!an-  over;  da' id  to  leave) 

(e)  Absent  connective  -gEt 

bd'°gEt  Dzo' nga°  John  is  running 
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A  II  2.  Transitive  verb,  indicative,  proper  names: 

(c)  Absent  connective  -s 

da  nl'EdzES  Astiwa'l  wul  ho'ltgE  .  .  .  then  Astiwa'l 
saw  that  it  was  full  (ni  to  see;  holtg  full) 

B  I  1.  Intransitive  verbs,  subjunctive,  common  nouns: 

(a)  Indefinite  connective  -e 

adat  nl'  wul  gatgd'it! eIcsa  t ! Epxadu'Hda  y!u'°ta  then 
they  saw  two  men  coming-  (ada  then;  t-  he  [subj.J; 
* gd'itlEks  [plural  gatgo’  it!  Eks]  to  come;  t! Epxadu'°l 
two  persons;  y!u°t  man) 

a  wul  hasa! g a  staled  because  the  beaver  desired  (hasd'g 
to  desire;  stsldl  beaver) 

( b )  Present  connective  uIe 

dzE  ha'usdE  SEnrd'y  it  a  k!d'i  if  the  chief  says  to  me 
(dzE conditional ;  ha'u  to  say;  sEirfa'g'it  chief;  a  to; 
kla'i  me) 

asi  dafulsdE  f%n-gd!°sdA  na'ksEn  he  who  took  your 
wife  has  just  left  ( asi  just;  da' id  to  leave;  t  he;  in- 
who;  gd°  to  take;  naks  wife;  -e/i  thy) 

(c)  Absent  connective  -sgs 

ada  wul  txal-id'°sgE  ba!°sgEga0  then  his  fear  increased 
( txal-id 1°  to  increase;  bd°sg  fear) 

wul  luda'psgE  a'ksga0  where  the  water  is  deep  (la-  in; 
lap  deep;  ads  water) 

n!mi' gan  ha'usgE  stsla'lga0  therefore  the  beaver  said 
(n!im!  it  is  that;  gan  reason) 

B  I  1.  Transitive  verbs,  subjunctive,  common  nouns: 

(a)  Indefinite  connective  -e 

adan  dEm  sa-l!i-t!u'°SA  nE-gcddEm-a'ksgu  I  shall  sud¬ 
denly  push  over  on  it  my  bucket  (n  I;  dEni  future 
sa-  suddenl}T;  III-  on;  t!u°s  to  push;  nE-  possessive; 
galdEin-  receptacle;  aks  water;  -  a  my) 

adac  lu-xba-q ! asgd' dzE  nE-ga-ts! Eltsla'lsgE  hd'°xga° 
then  he  cut  (in)  across  the  faces  of  the  g-eese  ( t  he; 
lu-  in;  xba-  across;  godz,  with  plu.  obj.  glas'gddz 
to  cut;  nE-  possessive;  ga-  plural;  tslal,  distribu¬ 
tive  plural  tslEltsla'l  face;  hd°x  goose) 

(b)  Present  connective  -scIe 

.  .  .  fin  gd'°sdE  na'ksEn  he  Avho  took  thy  wife 

(c)  Absent  connective  -sgE 

adat  gEr TEdEXsgE  hand'°xga°  then  he  asked  the  woman 
(t  he;  gdrEdug  to  ask;  hand'0 eg  woman) 

dat  vml  su'°sgE  mad' widkga0  then  he  shook  the  rope 
(su  to  shake;  rnad'wulk  rope) 
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B  I  2.  Transitive  verb,  subjunctive,  common  nouns: 

(a)  Indefinite  connective  -e 

adat  tx! ElEm-ks-gu! (je  xe'°gEt  first  foam  came  in  ( t  it, 
subj.;  tslElEin-  into,  from  the  side;  ks-  extreme; 
gag  first;  xe°g  foam) 

(l)  Present  connective  -dE 

adat  g\ip-yar°Ji  EdE  txan!V  ga-wida-dza'hEt  then  all  the 
hunters  really  pursued  it  ( g'ap -  really;  yd°k  to  pur¬ 
sue;  txanli'  all;  ga-  plural;  wula-dza'h  hunter) 

(c)  Absent  connective  -tgE 

ada  vault  ksE-hash'e!°tstgE  sErrdd! g’itgE  liana!  naxtga0 
then  the  chief  sent  out  the  women  (kss-  out;  hits 
plural  obj.;  hash'd  is  to  send;  SEird-d'  g’it  chief; 
hand' g  [plural  hand' nag\  woman) 
adat  ne'°dzEtgA  stsId'lgE  vi'°tga°  then  the  beaver  saw 
him  {in°dz  to  see;  sts/dl  beaver;  n!l°t  he) 

B  II  1.  Intransitive  verb,  subjunctive,  proper  names: 

(a)  Indefinite  connective  -s 

la  d.Em  hd°s  Dzon  John  was  running 
ada  wul  si' EpgEs  Tom  Tom  was  sick 
( l> )  Present  connective  -dES 

wula  dzdljEdEs  GunaxnesE/ng’a'd  what  Gunaxne- 
SEmg  'a'd  was  doing 
( c )  Absent  connective  -s 

hi-ts!i'  eus  GunaxnesEmg’a'tga0  GunaxnesEing’a'd 
came  in 

ada  wul  sEin-ljd'°s  GunaxnesEmg’a'tga0  then  Gunaxne- 
sEing'a'd  ran  fast 

B  II  2.  Transitive  verb,  subjunctive,  proper  names: 

( h )  Present  connective  -dEt 

ada  wait  g e' j’Edaxdst  KsEm-g! dsgd'°sga°  then  Crane- 
Woman  asked  him  ( gE'rEdag  to  ask;  ksEm-  female; 
q!asgd'°s  crane) 

adat  ddxdEt  GunaxnesEmg’a'tgE  ludEin  mE-si'°nsga° 
then  GunaxnesEmg’a'd  took  the  copper  wedge 
(ddx  to  take;  lud  wedge;  -km  attributive  connect¬ 
ive;  mEsl°ns  copper) 

(c)  Absent  connective  -tgEt 

adat  gd rEdaxtgEt  nEgwd'°tgE  ligE'rEin  y!u'°datga° 
then  the  father  asked  his  sons  (gE'rEdag  to  ask; 
nEgwdPt  father;  klgsr  children;  -Em  attributive 
connective;  y!u°d  man) 

ada  al  wait  li'°tsxdEt  Astiwa'lgcfi  then  Astiwa'l 
counted  it  (li°Gx  to  count) 
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§  26.  Connectives  between  Subject  and  Object 

In  sentences  with  transitive  verb  as  predicate,  the  subject  gener¬ 
ally  follows  the  predicate  and  precedes  the  object.  The  connectives 
between  subject  and  object  are  in  all  sentences,  and  for  both  common 
nouns  and  proper  names,  -a,  -cIe,  - qe ,  which  generally  agree  with 
the  predicate  connective. 

A  I  2.  Indicative,  common  nouns: 

(a)  (with  -e)  wa'i  liana' g a  ha'°SEt  the  woman  found  the  dog 
(c)  (with  -je)  dmn  dza'kdEsga  g'iba! ugA  hd'°sga°  the  wolf 
will  kill  the  dog- 

o 

B  I  2.  Subjunctive,  common  nouns: 

(a)  (with  - e )  ada  wait  ga'°dEt  GunaxnesEmg’a' ds  ha- 
kdu!°stga  then  GunaxnesEmg'a'd  took  his  knife 
-  ada  dit  wagait-lu-yd'°kEtgEt  Asdi-wd'ldE  ts!  evi- 
ga' inaga0  then  Asdi-wa'l  also  followed  in  the  path 
(di  on  his  part;  -t  he;  wagait  entirely;  lit-  in; 
yd°k  to  follow;  tslEm-  in;  ga'ina  path) 
dEmt  bax-gd'0d.E  la'rnsu  mA'ti  my  son-in-law  will  go 
after  mountain-goats  (see  §  29) 

( a )  (with  -dd)  ada  al  sa-nd'°dzE  nE-ti a'bEm  ya'  ts  !  Esg  e- 

dE  wul  ksE-gwa'ntgE  wi-gd' ej> !a,  but  then  suddenly 
saw  the  animal  tribe  the  great  light  rising 

(b)  (with  -gA)  ada  lahid'°gut  SEX-dd'°dE  Iguwd' IksEtg a  ue- 

SE-rrtEg'd'xstga0  then  the  princess  began  to  gather 
her  berries  ( hia!°gu  to  begin;  SEX-dd'0  to  gather,  to 
hold  fast;  Iguwd'lksEt  princess;  ns-  possessive;  se- 
to  make,  to  gather;  mEg^d'xst  berries) 

(c)  da  dd  Hl-wd'tsgE  wi-mES-o' Ig e  gal-ts ! a' pga°  then  the 

great  white  bear,  on  his  part,  found  the  town  (dl- 
on  his  part;  Hi-  on;  wd  to  find;  wi-  great;  mEs- 
white;  61  bear;  gal-  empty;  tslap  tribe) 

(c)  da  wulat  y ! aga-ks-du'°ltgE  liana! naxgE  su-p ! a' seiu 
y!v!°tagas  then  the  women  accompanied  the  young 
man  down  (Tsimshian  Texts,  New  Series,  Publica¬ 
tions  of  the  American  Ethnological  Society ,  Yol. 
Ill,  78.29;  ylaga-  down;  ks-  extreme;  du°l  to 
accompany;  -t  lie;  liana! nax,  plural,  women;  su- 
newly;  plas  to  grow;  -Em  adjectival  connective; 
y!u°ta  man) 

(c)  adat  wul  k’ ! ina' mdEt  Asd/iwdUgE  gb'kgE  .  .  .  then 
Asdiwa'l  gave  the  basket  .  .  .  ( [bid . ,  98.17;  k‘ li¬ 
no!  m  to  give;  -dEt  connective  B  II  2  b;  gok  basket) 

So  far  I  have  not  been  able  to  find  examples  in  which  proper 
names  appear  as  objects. 
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§  27.  Possessive  Connectives 

The  possessive  connectives  differ  in  indicative  and  subjunctive 
sentences,  and  it  seems  that  the  complete  series  must  be  as  follows: 


I.  Common  nouns. 

II.  Proper  names. 

{a)  Indefinite. 

(t>)  Present. 

(c)  Absent.  | 

A.  Indicative . 

-E 

-dE 

-0E  'u 

B.  Subjunctive . 

(-E) 

-sdE 

-sgE  jj 

I  have  not  been  able  to  get  examples  of  the  whole  series. 

A  I.  (a)  Indefinite  connective  -e 

n!lnV  nE-wa'lbE  SEnfd'g’U  this  is  the  house  of  the  chief 

(b)  Present  connective  -d.E 

iie-iueIe-I !i-q ! d'°lsxan  he- ga-ts ! uwd' Me  hd'°sEt  the  fingers 
of  the  dog  were  six  on  each  (paw)  (ns-  past;  uieIe-  each; 
Hi-  on;  q!dlt  six;  -sxan  long;  tie-  possessive;  ga-  plural; 
tsJuwd'l  finger;  ha's  dog) 

(c)  Absent  connective  -gE 

gu'gA  dzo'gat  gEsgE  gal-ts!a' pgE  nE-wal Iptga0  who  lived  in 
the  houses  of  the  town  (gu  who;  dzog  to  camp;  gssgE 
from  a  in  [see  §  28];  qal-ts!a'b  town;  walk  house) 

B  I.  (//)  Present  connective  -sds 

ada  tie  wul  ni°  riE-wa'lbsdE  y!u'°ta  then  J  saw  the  house  of 
the  man  (ns  I;  ?u°  to  see;  ivdlb  house;  y!u'°t  man) 

(c)  Absent  connective  -sgE 

ada  wul  gwa'lsgsgE  iiE-7vd'lbsgE  y!v!°ta  then  the  house  of 
the  man  was  burnt 

B  II.  vd°l  dEmt  in-na'ksgA  lgu'°lgES  Gau'o?  who  will  marry  Gauo’s 
daughter?  (nd°  who;  dEm  future;  fin-  he  who;  nafsg  to 
marry;  lgu°lg  child) 

txa-n!i'  nE-ligi-wd'ls  nEgwd'°dEnga°  all  the  wealth  of  thy 
father  {txa-n!i!  all;  tie-  possessive;  ligi-wd'l  wealth;  ue- 
gwd'°d  father;  -n  thy) 

§  28.  Prepositional  Connectives 

The  general  preposition  a,  which  has  been  described  in  the  Nass 
dialect  (§  23. 7),  occurs  apparently  alone  in  Tsimshian;  but  it  seems 
more  likely  that  the  a  without  connective  must  be  considered  as  a 
special  form  for  aE  (see  §  29).  With  connectives  we  find  both  the 
indicative  and  subjunctive  forms. 

§§27,  28 
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I.  Common  nouns. 

II.  Proper  names. 

(a)  Indefi¬ 
nite. 

( b )  Pres¬ 
ent. 

(c)  Absent. 

(a)  Indefi¬ 
nite. 

( b )  Pres¬ 
ent. 

(c)  Absent. 

A.  Indicative  .  .  . 

B.  Subjunctive  .  . 

a 

a 

da 

asda 

fcj  * 

|  as 

dEs 

gEs 

Furthermore,  several  of  these  forms  occur  contracted  with  demon¬ 
strative  d  and  g ;  as — 

dEda  9E9A 

dEsda  gEsga 

I  A.  (a)  Indefinite  a 

k!a-a'm  a  txa-n!l'  gd'°  it  is  better  than  all  thing's  {k!a 
exceedingly;  am  good;  txa-n !i'  all;  gd°  something) 

da  uks-he'°tgE  a'uta  a  nm-dzdga-a'ksEt  then  the  porcupine 
stood  at  the  edge  of  the  water  {da  then;  uks-  toward 
water;  fie°tg  to  stand;  a'uta  porcupine;  tie-  possessive; 
dzog  edge;  aks  water) 

( b )  Present  da 

lEp-lgusgE'rEsgE  stsId'ldA  lax-a'ksEt  the  beaver  himself 
was  happy  in  the  water  {Iej>-  self ;  IgusgdrEsg  happy; 
sts/dl  beaver;  lax-  surface;  aks  water) 

(c)  Absent  gA 

ho'ltgE  l)A'ntgEgA  a'ksga0  his  belly  was  full  of  water  (holtg 
full;  bAn  belly;  -t  his;  gEgA  from  gA;  aks  water) 

1  B.  (a)  Indefinite  a 

la  bax-a'xlgEt  a  nE-viiya'n  wl-sa' niEnga0  he  came  up  to  the 
foot  of  the  great  spruce  tree  {la  past;  bax-  up;  a, rig 
arrive;  tie-  possessive;  rniya'n  foot  of  tree;  wi-  great; 
sa'mEn  spruce) 

(b)  Present  asda 

ada  al  l !i-q ! dn-da’ ulda0  a'sdE  nE-tshiwd'n  sgane'°stga°  but 
he  has  gone  over  the  top  of  the  mountain  {al  but;  l!l- 
on;  q!an-  over;  da! 'id  to  leave;  tie-  possessive;  ts.'uwd'n 
top;  sgane'°st  mountain) 

(c)  Absent  asga 

ada  hd'usgA  a'uta  asgA  stsld'lga0  then  said  the  porcupine 
to  the  beaver 
II.  {a)  Indefinite  as 

ada  ha'ut  na'kst  as  ne'°t  then  his  wife  said  to  him 
{b)  Present  dEs 

da,-ya! t  Astiwd'l  dES  nEgwd'°tga°  said  Asti  wad  to  his  father 
(c)  Absent  gES 

da'wula  ha'usgA  a'uta  gss  m!°tga°  then  the  porcupine  san! 

to  him 
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Examples  of  the  forms  <IescIa  and  gEsga  are  the  following-: 

he  n  ksE'ranu  (IesHa  da'ulda0  I  went  out  (at)  some  time  ago 
da  wi-am-ha' usgA  a' uta  gEsgA  sts.'a'lga0  then  the  porcupine 
shouted  to  the  beaver 

The  forms  in  dEdA  and  gEgA  occur  in  the  translations  of  the 
Gospels  with  great  frequency;  but  I  have  not  been  able  to  find  any 
examples  except  the  one  given  before  under  A  I  ( c ). 

§  29.  Phonetic  Modification  of  the  Connectives 


1.  All  forms  in  e  described  in  the  preceding  paragraphs  have  no 
ending  after  the  vowels  l ,  ra,  n,  and  r. 

ada  at  sgEr  a' uta  .  .  .  then  the  porcupine  lay  .  .  . 
adat  k‘  !ind!m  nE-wundd! °tga°  then  he  gave  him  tobacco 
da  wul  wd'l  nE-lu'du  because  of  what  happened  to  my  wedge 
ada  dEint  qla'pEgan  lEksa'gat  then  it  will  obstruct  the  door¬ 
way  ( q!  dp  Egan  to  obstruct;  Irnksa'  g  doorway) 
stu'°p!El  wul  t!d°  na'ksEn  your  wife  is  in  the  rear  of  the 
house  ( stu'°p!El  rear  of  house;  t!d°  to  sit  [singular];  naks 
wife;  -eu  thy) 

a  lat  7U  go' ep>!at  when  he  saw  the  light 

2.  The  endings  beginning  with  s  lose  this  sound  after  words  with 
terminal  s;  for  instance, 

ada  SEm-ba'°sgA  sts.'a'lga0  then  the  beaver  was  much  afraid 
(bd°s  afraid;  bd'°sgA  instead  of  bd'°s-sgA ) 


§  30.  Connectives  of  the  Conjunction  and 

The  conjunction  and,  when  expressed  by  di  or  gan,  takes  the 
connectives  s  and  l,  as  in  the  Nass  dialect — the  former  before  proper 
names,  some  terms  of  relationship,  and  pronouns  designating  per¬ 
sons;  the  latter  before  common  nouns. 
n.fEfrEn  dis  n.'E'riu  thou  and  I 
gwa°  dis  gwi°  that  one  and  this  one 

Dzon  dis  Tom  | 

tea  r.  r*  John  and  Tom 
JJzon  gams  lorn  \ 

On  the  other  hand: 

gwa°  dil  gun0  that  thing  and  this  thing 
y!u'°ta  dil  hand'°g  1 

ylu'Ha  ganl  W»?/the  n,an  ,lnd  the  woman 
§  31.  The  Connective  -1 

Besides  its  use  with  the  conjunctions  di  and  gan ,  the  connective  -l 
is  used  in  negative,  conditional,  and  interrogative  sentences,  be- 
§§  29-31 
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tween  the  intransitive  verb  and  its  subject,  and  between  the  tran¬ 
sitive  verb  and  its  object. 

awa'lgE  dzakl  wan  the  deer  is  not  dead  yet  ( awa'lgE  not  yet; 
dzak  dead;  wan  deer)  • 

a'lgE  d%  lie'tgEl  wdlb  asgE  gwa'sgaga0  there  was  no  house  there 
( algE  not;  dl  on  its  part;  hltg  to  stand;  wdlb  house;  asgE 
at  [see  §  28];  gwa'sga  that;  -ga°  [see  §  20]) 
a'lgEt  dza'gul  wan  he  did  not  kill  the  deer  ( dza'g  to  kill) 
a'lgE  and  dEmt  wula'idEl  g’at  it  is  not  good  that  the  people 
should  know  it  (dm  good;  dnm  future,  nominal  particle; 
wuld'i  to  know;  g’ad  people) 

In  interrogative  sentences: 

da  nd°l  dEm  dEdu'°lsEdEl  txd'lpxadE  wul  k'  !%p>kr  !  a’pl  sa 
al  mEla-k! e' veMeI  g’amk  a  txas-k ! a' '°l.Etf  who  will  live 
(with)  forty  days  each  month  throughout  the  year?  ( du 
demonstrative;  nd°  who;  dnm  future;  dEdu'°ls  to  live; 
txdlpx  four;  wul  being;  Jr  lap  ten  round  ones,  k'  !%pk‘ !  a’ p 
distributive;  sa  day;  a  at;  mEla-  each;  khdrEl  one  round 
one;  g'amk  sun,  moon;  a  at;  txas-  along,  throughout;  k!d°l , 
year) 

§  32.  Suffixes  of  Numerals 

In  the  Nass  river  dialect,  only  three  classes  of  numerals  have  dis¬ 
tinctive  suffixes.  These  are: 

- dl  human  beings 
-kus  canoes 

-aVon  fathoms  (derived  from  the  stem  on  hand) 

In  the  Tsimshian  dialect  the  corresponding  suffixes  occur  also,  and, 
besides,  another  one  used  to  designate  long  objects.  These  are: 

-dl  human  beings 
-sk  canoes 
■eVo'u  fathoms 
-sxan  long  objects 

The  numerals  will  be  treated  more  fully  in  §  57. 

§  33.  Contraction. 

The  Tsimshian  dialects  have  a  marked  tendency  to  form  compound 
words  by  contraction  which  is  apparently  based  parti}7  on  weakening 
of  vowels,  partly  on  the  omission  of  syllables.  In  some  cases  it  can  be 
shown  that  omitted  syllables  do  not  belong  to  the  stem  of  the  word 
that  enters  into  composition;  while  in  other  cases  this  is  doubtful. 
Since  my  material  in  the  Tsimshian  dialect  is  better,  I  will  give  the 
Tsimshian  examples  first. 


§§  32,  33 
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Contraction  by  weakening  of  vowels: 

t!Evi-la'n  steersman;  for  t!d°m  g'i-ld'n  sitting  stern  (t!d°  to  sit 
g’i-ld'n  stern  of  canoe) 

nEgutsha'°s  smart,  frisky;  for  nEgwd'°ts  hd°s  father  of  dog 
stE£md'n  humpback  salmon;  for  stain  hdn  on  one  side  salmon 
lEbe  ts!d°g ’  kidney-fat;  for  ld°l>E  ts!d°g‘  fat  of  stone  (i.  e.,  oj 
kidney) 

IeIje-o'  n  biceps;  for  ld'°l>E  an'o'n  arm-stone 
tsluiiE  l!i-hr°tg  he  stands  on  the  end  of  it;  for  ts!uwd'n 
Here  belongs  also  the  particle  ksE-  fluid;  for  aks  water: 
ksE-gwa'nuks  spring  of  water. 

Following  are  examples  of  contraction  by  omission  of  prefixes: 
tlEin-ld'n  steersman,  for  t!d°m  g’i-ld'n 
t.fEm-ts!deg  harpooneer,  for  t!d°m  g’i-ts!d'eg  sitting  bow 
nE-kslum'°sk  looking-glass,  for  nE-g’ilEks-lu-ni'°sk  where  back¬ 
ward  in  one  looks.  It  seems  probable  that  g’il-  is  a  separabk 
part  of  g’ilEks- 

tlEm-g’d'ni  the  one  up  river,  for  t!d°rn  g’ig’d'ni ,  is  not  used, 
but  is  understood;  also  t ! Em-hav! li  the  one  in  the  woods;  foi 

t!d°m  g’ilhau'li . 

Contraction  with  omission  of  syllables  that  are  not  known  as 
prefixes  seems  to  occur  in — 

sig’idEmna' x  chieftainess;  for  sig'idEm  liana! g  chief  woman 
ha-l!i-ta  t!V°J)En  when  sea-lions  lie  on;  for  ha-l!i-dd  t!i°bm 
contains  also  a  material  change  of  the  stem-form. 

The  name  of  the  tribe  itself  is  interpreted  in  a  similar  manner: 
ts! Ein-sia’n,  for  ts! Em-ksia'n  in  the  Skeena  river.  The  lattei 
word  may  possibly  contain  the  element  ks-  fluid. 

In  the  Nass  river  dialect  the  same  kinds  of  contraction  occur,  bill 
examples  are  not  numerous: 

anik’su-ld'  galtk  looking-glass;  for  an-gulik" s-lo-ld! galtk  where 
back  in  one  examines. 

sig’idEmna! g  chieftainess;  for  sig’adEin  lia! nag  chief  woman 
sEmd'g’it  chief,  seems  to  contain  SEin-  very;  g’at  person. 
MasEmtde'tsk ,u  (a  name);  for  ma’sEmst  yd-n-ts>e'etsku  growing 
up  having  a  grandmother  {mas  to  grow;  -m  connective;  -st  [?]; 
yd—ku  to  have;  n-ts’e'ets  grandmother) 

Xpi'yelek  (a  name);  for  xpi-haguld' g  partly  sea-monster. 

In  connection  with  this  phenomenon  may  be  mentioned  the  use  of 
some  elements  as  verbs  and  nouns  in  fragmentary  form, — or  without 
allixes,  as  particles.  An  instance  is: 

|  hasa'ga  to  desire;  saga  dEin  yd'°gu  I  desire  to  go. 

§  33 
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§  34.  Incorporation 

In  expressions  designating  an  habitual  activity  directed  toward  an 
object,  the  verbal  stem  and  its  object  form  a  compound  word,  which 
is  treated  like  a  single  verb,  so  that  the  object  appears  in  an  incorpo¬ 
rated  form.  Examples  of  this  form  are  the  following: 

Tsimshian: 

go' Its! Exgan  to  be  a  stick-carrier  ( go'lts.'Eg  to  carry;  gan  stick) 

go' Its ! ex16'°J)  to  be  a  stone-carrier  ( lo°b  stone) 

waliga'n  to  be  a  stick-carrier  {wall  to  carry  on  back) 

g'ePE'rla  to  be  out  harpooning  seals  {g'Mg  to  harpoon;  e' da  seal) 

bii'sgan  to  split  wood  {bus  to  split) 

bu'slag  to  split  fire- wood  ( lag  fire) 

g’elxbi'0snu  I  am  a  box-carver  {g’Ug  to  carve;  xbl°s  box) 
SE-yel-wa'yinu  I  am  a  paddle-polisher  {se-  to  make;  yetg  smooth; 
wa'i  paddle) 

Reduplication  (§§  35-38) 

§  35.  General  Remarks 

There  are  two  types  of  reduplication  in  Tsimshian — one  in  which 
the  beginning  of  the  word,  including  the  first  consonant  following 
the  first  vowel,  is  repeated;  the  other  in  which  the  initial  sounds, 
including  the  first  vowel,  are  repeated.  The  functions  of  these  two 
methods  of  reduplication  are  quite  distinct.  The  former  is  generally 
used  to  form  plurals,  and  with  a  number  of  proclitic  particles  that 
imply  more  or  less  clearly  the  meaning  of  repetition  or  plurality. 
The  second  forms  generally  a  progressive  form,  or,  perhaps  better, 
a  present  participle  of  the  verb. 

§  36.  Initial  Reduplication ,  including  the  First  Conso¬ 
nant  foil  oaring  the  First  Vowel 

This  part  of  the  word  is  repeated  before  the  stem-syllable  with 
weakened  vowel.  The  accent  of  the  word  is  not  changed,  and  the 
reduplicated  syllable  remains  separated  from  the  word  by  a  hiatus. 
This  is  particularly  evident  in  words  beginning  with  a  vowel. 


Singular  Plural 


ox’ 

ix’o'x’ 

to  throw 

am 

Errfa’m 

good 

a'lg’ix 

rVa'lg’ix 

to  speak 

etkus 

at'e'tkus 

to  name 

§§  34  -36 
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This  method  of  reduplication  may  be  considered  as  duplication  modi¬ 
fied  by  phonetic  laws.  Monosyllabic  words  terminating  with  a  con- 
sonantic  cluster  retain  only  the  first  sound  of  the  cluster,  thus  avoiding 
a  great  accumulation  of  consonants  in  the  middle  of  the  word.  The 
same  causes  probably  affect  polysyllabic  words  in  such  manner  that 
the  whole  end  of  the  word  is  dropped.  This  seems  the  more  likely, 
as  the  repeated  syllable  has  its  vowel  weakened.  This  process  would 
easily  reduce  the  terminal  parts  of  polysyllabic  words,  when  repeated, 
to  consonantic  clusters. 

The  weakened  vowels  have  a  tendency  to  change  to  e  or  i.  The 
great  variability  of  the  vowels  makes  it  difficult  to  establish  a  general 
rule. 

(a)  Monosyllabic  words,  beginning  and  terminating  either  with  a 
vowel  or  with  a  single  consonant: 


Singular 

Plural 

dx' 

A  ,5  /\/  , 

%X  O  X 

to  throw 

OS 

1  -V 

ES  O  S 

dog 

am 

Ein’olm 

good 

61 

aVo'l 

bear 

dax' 

dix’da'x' 

hill 

d!ec 

d^icd^e'c 

to  push 

Lajp 

LEpLa'p 

deep 

baL 

bELba' l 

to  spread  out 

hap 

hapha'p 

to  shut 

gait 

gang  a'  n 

tree 

t'aq 

(tfaqtfa'q 

l(but  also  tfEtfa'q) 

jlake 

dzoq 

dziqdzo'q 

to  camp 

fe 

fsfe' 

valley 

meL 

mi  Line'  l 

to  burn 

meL 

miLine’  l 

to  tell 

g-ic 

g’icg'l'c 

wrong 

la!  op 

lEplafop 

stone 

tsap 

tsEplsa’p 

to  make 

idol 

nits’ a' l 

face 

tde'ip 

t8>Ept8>e'ip 

to  tie 

qos 

qisqo's 

to  jump 

dzdq 

dzEqdzd'q 

to  camp 

n-dza'm 

n-dzEmdza'm 

kettle 

The  vowel  is 

apparently  strengthened  in 

no 

nono' 

hole 
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Tsimshian: 


Singular 

Plural 

6y 

ayo'y 

to  throw 

am 

airCa'm  ■ 

good 

ha°s 

hasha'°s 

dog 

da 

dado! 

to  place 

dam 

dmnda' m 

to  hold 

dal 

dilda'l 

to  fight 

du°p 

dEpdu'°p 

foot  of  mountain 

h  (fn 

hanhdr°n 

to  fill 

lu° 

IeIu'0 

to  wait 

lei 

mm 

to  spread 

k‘  !ak 

k'  !%kk" ! a! k 

to  choke 

ts!el 

tslEltsIe'l 

to  slice  fish 

mat 

mElma'l 

to  tell 

dza°l 

dziddzaJH 

to  slide 

ts!ap 

ts/EptsIa'p 

tribe 

la°l 

lEpld'°l 

stone 

da'u 

dudalu 

ice 

lu-sa'°x 

lu-SEXSd'°X 

red-hot 

q!al 

q!  algal' 

to  bite 

(l)  Monosyllabic  words  beginning  with  a  vowel  or  a  single  con¬ 
sonant,  and  terminating  with  a  cluster  of  consonants,  reduplicate  the 
beginning  of  the  word,  including  the  first  consonant  following  the  first 
vowel: 


Singular 

Plural 

sl'ej)ku 

sipsi'epku 

sick 

ts'epku 

ts’ipts>e'pku 

hard 

isku 

%s’i'sku 

stench 

gicku 

gicgi'ckP 

lean 

qeckP 

qasqe'ekP 

narrow 

delpkP 

delde'lpkP 

short 

ld-dd'ltku 

lo-dslda'  lpku 

to  meet 

Lantku 

LEULa'  ntku 

to  move 

m%tku 

mitmi'tku 

full 

g‘itku 

g’itg’i'tku 

to  swell 

g‘ai,ku 

g'lLg’a' Lku 

to  pierce 

hanx' 

hanha'nx’ 

thin 

Lintx * 

iAniA'ntx" 

to  be  angry 

g’epkc 

gkpg'e’pkc 

high 

etqc 

atfe'tqc 

to  end 

etku,s 

afe'tkPs 

to  name 

mao'xk * 

maxmao'xk' 

meek 

lo-ya'ltku 

ld-yilya'  ltku 

to  return 
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Tsimshian : 


Singular 

Plural 

sl°pk 

SEp>sl'°pk 

sick 

dlx 

aVd'lx 

brave 

wdlb 

(v)il'wd'lb) 

house 

hd°xk 

haxhd'°xk 

annoyed 

hok.sk 

hakho'ksk 

to  be  with 

g‘l°sk 

g'isgV°sk 

to  go  past 

yaltk 

yilya'ltk 

to  return 

g’elks 

g’ilg’e'lks 

to  feel 

axlg 

ax’a'xlg 

to  attain 

qd°pk 

gapqd'°pk 

to  scratch,  to  rake 

kwd°tk 

kutkwd'°tk 

to  disappear 

(c)  Polysyllabic  words, 

beginning  with  a 

vowel  or  a  single  conso- 

nant,  reduplicate  the  beginning  of  the  word,  including  the  first  con- 

sonant  following  the  first  vowel: 

Singular 

Plural 

sI'eVeh 

S%pS%'  eV  E?l 

to  love 

ha(Po/xku 

hadhad?  a' xku 

bad 

hwild'x * 

hwilhwMd' x‘ 

to  know 

bd'sixku 

bEsbd'sixku 

to  separate 

hwa'lix' 

hvnlhwd'VLx' 

to  carry  on  back 

a! d'ik‘sku 

ad'a’d^ik  ‘sku 

to  come 

g’i'dEX 

g'idg’V d ex 

to  ask 

asd'x’ 

ad  asd'x' 

foot 

de'lix 

dilde'lix 

tongue 

lo'laq 

lEllo'laq 

ghost 

(q an)m,d'la 

(i qan)mElmd'la 

button 

a'lg'lx 

aVa'lg’ix 

to  speak 

ma!lgek‘sku 

mElma' Igek’  sku 

heavy 

haxda'ku 

hix’haxda'ku 

bow 

hd'mtsHx 

harnhd'mts.'vx 

to  kiss 

ha!  xg''1  at 

haxha' xg''’ at 

sweet-smelling 

Tsimshian: 

Singular 

Plural 

k’Und'm 

k'  link’  !%na!  m 

to  give 

le'plgan 

lEple'p.'gan 

to  shutfle  about 

la!°k'  !ultk 

lEkda'k’  !ultk 

to  wrap  up 

g%a!°gEltk 

g'ikg'a'°gEltk 

to  roll 

p!l’°lEn 

p  !  Elp  H'Heu 

to  nudge 

k!wa'°d(u 

k!utk!wd'°das 

to  miss 

tsha'k’a 

ts!  Ek:ts!  a'k'a 

fire  is  out 

da'ldxEn 

dskda'  klxEn 

to  drown 
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Singular 

Plural t 

g'ild'H 

g’ilg’ild'H 

to  look  after 

da'msax 

dEmda'  msax 

downcast 

p!a'lg’ixsk 

p  !  eI]>  !a'lg  'ixsk 

heavy 

vndi’H 

wulEwidi’H 

to  rub 

su-wuli'°nsk 

su-wulwuli'°nsk 

hunter 

go'  it/ e/cs 

gatgo'it !  Eks 

to  come 

(i d )  A  number 

of  euphonic  changes  occur  in  this  type  of  reduplica- 

tion.  They  differ  in  character  in  the  two  dialects.  In  the  Nass  dialect. 

when  the  reduplicated  syllable  ends  in  k',  g • 

,  and  k,  these  are  aspirated, 

and  become  x' ;  g 

and  q  are  aspirated  and  become  x,‘  y  becomes  x’ :  ts 

becomes  s;  dz  becomes  2. 

(«)  Xr,  y‘,  k  following-  the  first  vowel  are 

changed  into  x’ : 

Singular 

Plural 

dak' 

fix'd a! k' 

to  forget 

hak's 

hax'ha'k's 

to  abuse 

ok' 8 

ax^d'k's 

to  drop 

id'ok's 

ix"'  id'ok's 

to  wash 

ak’s 

ex’'d'k’s 

broad 

dak'  l 

dix'da'k’L 

to  tie 

sak'sk u 

six'sa'k'sku 

clean 

ze-g'a't 

hix'Le-g'a' t 

weak,  sickly 

moku  < 

mix' mo' ku 

to  catch  fish 

g’uk.s 

g'ix'g'u'ks 

fish  jumps 

hokcku 

hax'ho' kcku 

to  be  with  others 

(/?)  y  following 

the  first  vowel  changes  to 

x‘ : 

Singular 

Plural 

ho'  IJ IX 

hix'ho'yix 

like 

(y)  g  and  g  following  the  first  vowel  char 

ge  to  x: 

Singular 

Plural 

magd'nsku 

mixmaga!  nsku 

explanation 

gd'iqcku 

gExgd'  iqcku 

to  sit 

sd'uqsku 

SEXso'uqsku 

to  dive 

<fagL 

rfEXq’d'qL 

to  drag 

aqkuL 

ax?a/qkuL 

to  succeed 

(tf)  ts  and  s  following  the  first  vowel  change  to  sand  z: 

Singular 

Plural 

yats 

yisHa'ts 

to  chop 

q’ots 

q’Esq’d'ts 

to  chop  a  tree 

he' its 

his  he' its 

to  send 

he' t  sum  ex 

hashe'  tsumEX 

to  command. 

a!  dziks 

az/d/ dziks 

proud 
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( e )  Sometimes  a  x‘  is 
syllable: 


introduced  at  the  end  of  the  reduplicated 


Singular 

Plural 

dEdd'lEq 

dix'dEdaflEq 

to  talk  to 

amo's 

ax’’’ amo's 

corner 

fdtsku 

ftx'fo'tsku 

iron 

yinaftstx 

yix’  ind'tsix 

whip 

an-dd'yEn 

ax"' an-dd'yEn 

garden 

an-sg’i'st 

ax'"*  an-sg'lst 

grave 

so!  a  l1cu 

six'sd'aLku 

weak 

ham'alst 

hax’eLd! alst 

to  work 

ha-LEbl'sku 

hax’e-LEbi'  sku 

knife 

sonlai’dtk's 

six  ’san  lai'  dik 's 

sign 

e' Esku 

ax^e'  Esku 

debt 

ax-yd'dk’sk u 

ax-ix‘yd'dk’sku 

to  trust 

tq>al-hwe'lEmLku 

tq'  al-hwix'hwe’  lEmLku 

servant 

Here  may  also  belong — 


Singular  Plural 

yd'LmEX  Jdx'io  Lm ex  to  advise 

It  seems  possible  that  these  forms  of  reduplication  should  be  con¬ 
sidered  as  belonging  to  the  class  to  be  discussed  in  §  37. 

The  phonetic  changes  in  the  Tsimshian  dialect  do  not  agree  with 
those  found  in  the  Nass  dialect. 

(or  /3  y)  The  aspiration  of  g\  k’,  g ,  and  k  does  not  seem  to  occur; 
onty  g  and  q  are  aspirated: 

Singular  Plural 

dzog  dzExdzd'g  to  camp 

y/aq  y!ixy!a'q  to  hang 

(d)  The  changes  from  dz  and  ts  to  2  and  s  are  also  not  regular: 


Singular 

gddz 

he°ts 

ya'dz 

tlu'tsk 


Plural 

gadzgd'^z 
hashe'°ts 
ytsya'dz 
t!  Est!u'°tsk 


to  tear 
to  send 
to  chop 
black 


(f)  In  many  cases  a  /?•,  corresponding  to  Nass  x',  appears  inserted: 


Singular  Plural 


sa'°lk! Eiisk 

sEksa'°lk  lEnsk 

dismayed 

ld°l 

lEkld'°l 

to  shove 

lu°nti 

lEklu'°nti 

angry 

Id0 

lEkld'0 

fast 

wdmxk 

wukwd'mxk 

to  suffer 

ni° 

nEkni'° 

to  see 

m°ts 

nEknl'Hs 

to  look 

§  36 
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Singular 

Idik 

stuPlt 

gaba'xs 

ya'ulEmx 

gaVd'd 


Plural 

IrMd'tk  (better:  lE-ld'ik ) 

stEkstu'°lt 

gakgaba'xs 

yikya!  uIettix 

gakgaVd'd 


to  move 
companion 
to  splash 
to  advise 
to  let  go 


(5)  Some  words  insert  a  t  after  the  first  vowel.  Since  a  d  or  t 


occurs  in  some  of  these  cases  after  the  first  vowel  of  the  stem,  the 


occurrence  of  the  t  may  sometimes  be  due  to  an  irregular  treat¬ 
ment  of  the  reduplication : 


Singular 

gwdntk 

(jE'rEdax 

wd° 


Plural 

gutgwa'  ntk 

gEtgE'rEdax 

wutivd'0 


to  touch 
to  ask 
to  find 


§  37.  Initial  Reduplication,  including  the  First  Vowel 


(a)  In  most  cases  the  stem-vowel  is  weakened  in  the  reduplicated 

syllable: 


a'lg’ix 

to  speak 

aa'lg’ix 

one  who  is  speaking 

g'iba'yuk  to  fly 

g’lg'iba'yuk 

one  who  is  flying 

xmiya'n 

I  smoke 

igExmiyd'  eE 

I  smoke  walking 

ha'dik's 

to  swim 

ikaha'  dik’s 

swimming  while  car¬ 
rying 

gEba'ksku  to  splash 

igEgEba'ksku 

splashing  while  being 
carried 

le'p.fEs 

to  sew 

lle'p.'ES 

one  who  is  sewing 

txdxku 

to  eat  [plural] 

ttxdrxku 

those  eating 

g'ip 

to  eat  something 

ang’ig'i'pt 

one  who  is  eating  it 

ts’en 

to  enter 

ald-ts>Ets,e'n 

one  who  enters  pub¬ 
licly 

fax 

lake 

fEfa'x 

lakes 

vial 

canoe 

rrfmdl 

canoes 

bax 

to  run 

bbax 

one  who  runs 

Here  belongs  also 

wdq  to  sleep  huwd'q  one  who  sleeps 

Similar  forms  occur  in  the  Tsimshian  dialect: 


dlg'ig  to  speak 
he°tg  to  stand 
t!d°  to  sit 
ba°  to  run 
li'°dEg  to  be  silent 
si°p  bone 
g'ad  person 


aa'lg'ig  the  one  who  is  speaking 
liAhe'tg  the  one  standing 
tEt!a°  the  one  sitting 

l>Ebd'0  the  one  running 
lit' EdEg  silent 
sesi'°p  bones 
g'ig’a'd  people 
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(b)  In  a  number  of  cases  the  vowel  of  the  reduplicated  syllable  is 
long  and  the  accent  is  thrown  back  upon  it,  while  the  vowel  of  the 
stem  is  weakened: 


Singular 

Plural 

lEqs 

laflEqs 

to  wash  body 

woq 

wa'wdq 

to  sleep 

so.k ' 

se'isik’ 

to  haul  out 

Lak' 

lc’  Lik" 

to  bend 

t!bq 

t!d't.rEq 

to  scratch 

Tsimshian: 

Singular 

Plural 

U° 

ld'°la 

to  swim  (fish) 

la°xt 

ld'la°xt 

to  hold  with  teeth 

lak' 

li'ltk ‘ 

to  bend 

WCl°q 

'ioa'wuq 

to  bur}r 

t!6g 

tlu'dEJj 

to  step  on 

SE£n-wd’q 

SE£n -wd'vibq 

to  rebuke 

(e)  Words  b 

eginning  in  hw  {w  Tsimshian)  have  a  form  of  redupli 

cation  which  i 

s  evidently  of  the  same  origin 

as  the  forms  here  dis 

cussed : 

Singular 

Plural 

hwd 

huwd' 

name 

hwllp 

huwt'lp 

house 

Tsimshian: 

Singular 

Plural 

via 

huwd'0 

name 

wdlb 

huwd' lb 

house 

wai 

Jmwa'i 

paddle 

(d)  Words  beginning  with  a  consonantic  cluster  reduplicate  in  the 
Nass  dialect  by  a  repetition  of  the  first  consonant;  at  the  same  time 
initial  x  is  transformed  into  q.  In  Tsimshian  the  consonantic  cluster 
is  treated  like  a  syllable,  and  is  repeated  with  insertion  of  a  weak 
vowel: 


Singular  II  viral 


ptd 

ppto 

door 

xLqd 

qEXLqo' 

to  pray 

xhkd'lux 

qEXhkd'lux 

to  scold 

xtsa'e 

qExtsa'e 

thick 

Tsimshian: 

Singular 

Plural 

sqag 

SExsqa'g 

to  refuse 

txa° 

tlaxtxd'0 

flat 

§37 
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(e)  A  number  of  cases  of  irregular  reduplication  occur.  Examples 
in  the  Nass  dialect  are — 


Singular  Plural 

ali'sku  alli'sku 

and' s  anne's 


weak  ( a  may  be  a  prefix) 
branch 


Tsimshian: 


Singular 

la'g’axsk 
hand' g 
nak 

naxno'x 

lu°wa'l 


Plural 

laxla'  g'axsk 
hand!  nag 
nEknd'°nk 
naxnd'°nx 
wul°wa'l 


to  climb 

woman  (for  hanhd'nagl) 
long 

supernatural 

drop 


§  38.  Reduplication  of  Words  containing  Proclitic 

Particles 


As  a  rule,  compound  words  containing  proclitic  elements  redupli¬ 
cate  the  stem  only. 

Singular  Plural 

lo-d'm  ld-am>d!m  to  be  good  inside 

A  few  examples  of  compounds  of  the  t}Tpe  which  reduplicate  the 
initial  syllables  have  been  given  in  §  36,  d,  e. 


§  39.  Modification  of  Stem  Vowel 


In  a  few  cases  modifications  of  length  and  accent  of  stem  syllables 
occur.  I  am  inclined  to  think  that  all  of  these  have  originated  by 
secondar}7  modification  of  reduplicated  forms.  The  following  cases 


e  come  under 

er  dialect. 

my  observation. 

Singular 

Plural 

ana's 

and! es 

g’ind'm 

g’e'nam 

friba ' 

h'lba' 

gw  ula' 

g  villa' 

halai't 

hd'lait 

hana'g 

lid' nag 

All  of  them  belong  to  the  Nass 

skin 
to  give 
to  wait 
cloak 

ceremonial  dance 
woman 


Formation  of  Plural  (§§  40-47) 

§  40.  Methods  of  forming  the  Plural 
The  plural  is  generally  sharply  set  off  from  the  singular,  both  in  the 
noun  and  in  the  verb,  and  only  a  limited  number  of  words  have  the 
same  form  in  singular  and  plural.  Including  these  words  and  those 
which  apply  different  stems  in  singular  and  plural,  the  following 
methods  of  expressing  the  plural  may  be  distinguished. 
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(1)  Singular  and  plural  have  the  same  form. 

(2)  The  plural  is  formed  by  reduplication. 

(3)  The  plural  is  formed  by  diaeresis  or  by  lengthening  of  vowels. 

(4)  The  plural  is  formed  by  the  prefix  qa-. 

(5)  The  plural  is  formed  by  the  prefix  qa-  and  the  suffix  -{t)ku. 

(6)  The  plural  is  formed  by  the  prefix  l-  with  variable  vowel. 

(7)  The  plural  and  singular  are  formed  from  the  same  stem,  but  in 
an  irregular  manner,  or  they  are  derived  from  different  stems. 

§  44.  First  Group.  Singular  and  Plural  the  same 

In  this  group  are  combined  the  words,  singular  and  plural  of  wnich 
have  the  same  form.  Here  belong  the  names  of  all  animals  except 


dog  os  and  bear  61 ,  trees,  and  many 

words  that  can  not  be  classified 

Parts  of  the  body  (see  also  §  43): 

qec  hair 

nisq  upper  lip 

dpx  forehead 

pLndx  body  (plural  also  qa 

dz'aq  nose 

pLna'x ) 

wan  tooth 

mmas  thumb 

ie'mq  beard 

Ldtsx  tail  of  fish 

Laqs  finger-nail 

ndiq  fin 

ban  belly 

q’dx'  feather 

ptal  rib 

la'e  wing 

rnd'dz’ik's  breast 

£ Eni-ld' nix'  neck 

misx'Jd a! x'  down  of  bird 

fEm-gd'x'  fathom 

Miscellaneous: 

se  dajr 

at  net 

axku  night 

ts’ak'  dish 

Fol  year 

wd'os  dish 

laku  fire 

le'p’Est  marmot  blanket 

ah's  water 

cPd'ist  bed-quilt 

pEli'st  star 

yd'tsEsku  animal 

ia'ns  leaf 

wic  root 

dawi's  axe 

IeUi’  haliotis-shell 

hawi'l  arrow 

mi'uks  sweet-smelling 

IjEla'  haliotis 

xLqad'm  payment 

ia'k’  to  thunder 

Lmd'Em  to  help 

de'lEmxku  to  reply 

lidtkH  to  rush 

me'lEku  to  dance 

g’i'dEx  to  ask 

le’ mix'  to  sing 

baku  to  feel 

g'a'a  to  see 

li-ya'q  to  hang 

hasa'q  to  want 

and'q  to  agree 

§41 
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A  number  of  stems  with  prefixes  also  retain  the  same  form  in  sin¬ 
gular  and  plural  : 

gvns-ma'k‘sku  white  blanket  Jivnl-dig’a't  warrior 

gvns-halai't  dancing-blanket  lo-sand' Lku  to  be  surprised 

lax-ama'kus  prairie  SE-anuwo'q  to  rebuke 

The  same  class  occurs  in  Tsimshian.  Here  also  all  names  of 
animals  have  the  same  forms  in  singular  and  plural  except  those 
of  the  dog  ( ha°s )  and  the  bear  {61).  Names  of  parts  of  the  body 
appear  also  in  the  same  form  in  singular  and  plural,  although  more 
often  they  have  the  prefix  qa-. 


Examples  are — 
ne'tsEks  fish-tail 
sa  day 

latsx  smoked  split  salmon- 
tail 

mag'a'sx  berry 
hasa'x  to  desire 


u  to  fish  with  line 
ma'k'Hl  to  drop  down 
lEhe'ld  to  forbid 
])!e16'  to  break  law 
UPlks  servant 


§  42.  Second  mid  Third  Groups.  Plurals  formed  by  lie- 
duplication  and  Vowel  Change 

In  these  groups  are  comprised  the  words  the  plurals  of  which 
are  formed  by  reduplication  or  diaereses.  By  far  the  majority  of 
words  belong  to  this  class. 

The  plurals  of  the  second  group,  which  are  formed  by  redupli¬ 
cation,  may  be  subdivided  into  the  following  groups: 

(a)  The  plural  is  formed  generally  by  reduplication  of  the  begin¬ 
ning  of  the  word,  including  the  first  consonant  following  the  first 
vowel,  which  method  has  been  fully  described  in  §  36. 

(5)  Only  in  exceptional  cases  is  the  plural  formed  by  the  redu¬ 
plication  of  the  beginning  of  the  word,  including  the  first  vowel. 
The  following  instances  of  this  type  of  reduplication  used  for  form¬ 
ing  the  plural  have  been  observed. 


Singular  Plural 


g'in 

g’ig'i'n 

to  give  food 

g‘iku 

g’ig'i'ku 

to  buy 

ts'ak’ 

ts'  Ets’’  a'  k' 

dish 

fax 

fsfa'x,  faxfa'x 

lake 

tfejp 

ts'Ets^'p 

bone 

g'dt 

g’ig'a't 

people 

mal 

mrndl 

canoe 
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Tsimshian:: 


Singular 

si°p 

Plural 

SESl'°p 

bone 

Id0 

|  laid'0  ) 

1  lEJdd'°  f 

fast 

la°ld 

Irld'Hd 

to  move 

Id'il' 

j  Isld!  } 

to  move 

1  lEkld'ik  ) 

A  special  form  of  this  reduplication  is  found  in  words  beginning 
with  hw ,  which  take  huw  in  the  plural,  probably  originating  from 
hwhw  (see  p.  372). 


Singular 

Plural 

hwa 

liuwa! 

name 

hwilp 

JiuwVlp 

house 

hiodt 

hmod't 

to  sell 

hvnl 

huwi'l 

to  do 

hwo 

huwd' 

to  call 

hwdx' 

huwd'x' 

to  paddle 

Related  to  this  are  the  two  plurals  described 

in  §  37  e  (p.  373). 

(c)  The  few  cases 

in  which  the  syllable  reduplicated  according  to 

this  method  is  long 

and  has  the  accent,  while  the  vowel  of  the  stem 

is 

weakened,  have  been  described  in  §  37  b  (p.  372). 

(d)  In  some  cases 

the  singular  is  formed  from  a  certain  stem  by  the 

second  type  of  reduplication,  while  the  plural 

is  formed  by  the  first 

type  of  reduplication. 

\ 

Stem 

Singular  Plural 

dels 

dEde'ls  dElde'ls 

alive 

get 

qEge,tku  qEtge'tku 

difficult 

The  word  male ‘sku,  plural  v\Esma'k’sku ,  white,  may  be  mentioned 

here,  since  its  stem 

seems  to  b'e  mas. 

Tsimshian: 

Singular 

Plural 

dEdu'°ls 

dEldu'°ls 

alive 

In  Tsimshian  a  n 

imber  of  cases  occur  in  vv 

lich  irregular  redupli- 

cations  are  used,  or 

phonetic  increments  of  the  stem. 

Singular 

Plural 

xswaxs 

SExswa'xs 

to  dive 

ts!a 

ts.'aftsiExt 

to  split 

q!dx 

q!d°lx 

to  pull 

txa-a'q 

txa-d'lq 

place  near  the  door 

la0 

ld'°ltJc 

fish  swims 

laq 

ld'°lq 

to  bite 
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In  the  third  group  are  combined  a  few  words  the  plural  of  which 
is  formed  by  change  of  the  vowel  of  the  stem  and  by  change  of  accent. 
Examples  of  this  kind  have  been  given  in  §  39. 

§  43.  Fourth  Group.  Plurals  formed  by  the  Prefix  qu¬ 
in  words  of  this  class  the  plural  is  formed  by  the  prefix  qa-.  It 
includes  many  names  of  parts  of  the  body;  adjectives  expressing  states 
of  the  body,  such  as  blind,  deaf;  words  of  location;  and  a  miscel¬ 
laneous  group  of  words. 


(a)  Parts  of  the  body : 


Singular 

Plural 

fEm-qe'c 

qa-f  E7n-(fe> e 

head 

ts’Em-mu'x 

qa-ts’ Em-7nv! x 

ear 

ts*Em-d'q 

qa-td  Em-d! q 

mouth 

tfEm-qd'x" 

qa-f  E/n-qa'x’ 

arm 

f  Em  -  Ld'rn 

qa-f  Ein-Ld'm 

leg  below  knee 

tsuwe' Ent 

qa-tsuwe' E7it 

fingers 

aifo'n 

qa-aifd'n 

hand 

])L7ldX 

qa-j>Lndx  and  q>Lndx 

body 

<feLq 

qa-q’e'Lq 

chest 

gat 

qa-gd't 

heart 

tgamd'q 

qa-tgamdl q 

lip 

fe! see 

qa-(fe'  see 

knee 

Laqst 

qa-Laqst  and  Laqst 

nail,  claw 

smax * 

qa-S7iiax * 

meat 

Tsimshian: 

Singular 

Plural 

J)En 

ga-bE'n 

belly 

du'la 

ga-du'la 

tongue 

ts! EDI  ts/d'us 

ga-ts  ! Em-  ts  fans 

armpit 

gd°d 

ga-gd'°d 

heart 

and'  7i 

ga-arfo'Ti 

hand 

{b)  Adjectives  t 

expressing  states  of  the  body 

Singular 

Plural 

k'iba'  e 

qa-k’iba'  e 

lame 

sins 

qa-sif7is 

blind 

ts’dq 

qa-ts* a! q 

deaf 

mE-wa'tsx 

qa-mE-wa'tsx  j 

crazy  (literally,  like 
land- otter) 

xd'6sku 

qa-xd'dsku 

wise 

ax-gd'ot 

ax-qa-gd'  ot  j 

foolish  (literally,  with¬ 
out  mind) 
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Here  may  belong  also: 

Singular 

Plural 

gwd! e 

qa-gwa!  e 

poor 

hux-id'nst 

hvx-qa-id'nst 

liberal 

ama  hwil 

ama  qa-hwi'l 

j  rich  (literally,  well-to- 
1  do) 

Tsimshian: 

Singular 

Plural 

ama  wa'l 

ama  ga-wd'l 

rich 

sagau-sd'H 

sagau-ga-sd'°t 

good  luck 

Igusgn'r 

ga-lgusgE'r 

happy 

(c)  Locations: 

Singular 

Plural 

d ax' 

qa-dd'x’ 

outside 

tax’d' 

qa-lax'd' 

top 

sto'dk's 

qa-sto'ok's 

side 

g'd'u 

qa-g’d'u 

beach 

(i d )  Unclassified  words: 

Singular 

Plural 

SEmo'tks 

qa-SEind'  tks 

to  believe 

no' (Teh 

qa-no'diEn 

to  adorn 

yis-gu' sg’itkus 

yts-qa-gu'  sg'itkus 

to  rejoice 

le'luks 

qa-le'luks 

to  steal 

gwix'-sile' ensku 

gwix  •  -  qa-sile! ensku 

hunter 

wis 

qa-wi's  and  wis 

root 

qa!  it 

qa-qd'it 

hat 

men 

qa-me'n 

butt  of  tree 

Tsimshian: 

Singular 

Plural 

y!u'° 

ga-y!u'° 

berry  ing-basket 

gdh 

ga-g.o'k 

basket 

bit0 

ga-bit'0 

to  scatter 

xsa° 

ga-xsd'0 

canoe 

ld°Jc8 

ga-la'°ks 

torch 

xa'ik 

ga-xd'tk 

to  upset 

nd°l 

ga-nd'°l 

to  fast 

ksE-nd'°lk 

ga-ksE-nd'°lk 

to  breathe 

rnd'mEga 

ga-md'mEga 

to  smile 

xstd0 

ga-xstd'0 

to  vanquish 

On  the  whole,  this  prefix  conveys  strongly  the  impression  of  being 
a  distributive,  not  a  plural;  but  in  many  cases  its  use  seems  to  have 
become  formal  and  fixed.  It  would  seem  that  particularly  terms  for 
parts  of  the  body  that  have  no  reduplicated  plural  may  take  the 
§43 
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prefix  qa-.  The  distributive  character  appears  very  clearly  in  one  case 
where  ga-ts!a'p  means  the  one  town  of  each  one,  while  the  plural 
would  be  ts.'upts.'a'p ,  and  also  in  k'dpE-ga-tEpte'tku  all  small  pieces 
(of  salmon)  56.1 

§44.  Fifth  Group .  Plurals  formed  by  the  Prefix  qa - 

and  the  Suffix  -(t)7cu 

Plurals  formed  by  the  prefix  qa-  and  the  suffix  -{t)ku  are  confined 
to  terms  of  relationship.  The  prefix  is  probably  the  same  as  that  used 
in  the  preceding  class,  while  the  -suffix  seems  to  be  related  to  the 
verbal  and  possessive  suffix  -ku. 


Singular 

Plural 

nid' 

qa-nid! Etku 

grandfather 

ntse'ets 

qa-ntse' etsku 

grandmother 

nEgua!  ot 

qa-nEgua'  6tkw 

father 

nfbe'p 

qa-nEbe! pku 

uncle 

wok' 

qa-wa'k'ku 

younger  brother 

Here  belongs  also— 

me'  eh 

qa-me!  Entku 

master 

Tsimshian: 

Singular 

Plural 

nEbl'°p 

ga-nEb%'°pg 

uncle 

mia'n 

ga-mia'  ntg 

master 

The  following  words  have  qa — ku  combined  with  reduplication,  the 

reduplicated  syllable  being  lengthened  and  the  stem-vowel  weakened: 

Singular 

Plural 

nak’s 

qa-ne'nik’sku 

wife 

nox 

qa-narnExku 

mother 

Without  the  prefix 

qa-  are  found — 

Singular 

Plural 

wok’ 

wak‘ku 

younger  brother 

g'i'mx'de 

g’i'mx’detk 

elder  brother 

Tsimshian: 

Singular 

Plural 

naks 

rienksg 

wife 

Irregular  is — 

Singular 

Plural 

huxdd'ek'^En 

Luxdd’ ek^  Entku 

grandson 

Undoubtedly  the  terminal  - tku ,  -ku,  in 

these  forms,  is  the  same  as 

the  suffix  discussed  in 

§  17. 
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§  4~>.  Sixth  Group.  Plurals  formed  by  the  Prefix  l- 

Plurals  formed  by  the  prefix  l-  are  pre-eminently  verbal  plurals,  as 
is  illustrated  by  the  following  examples  taken  from  the  Tsimshian: 

Singular  Nominal  Plural  Verbal  Plural 

ak's  water,  to  drink  alda'k's  waters  la-a'k's  to  drink 

wa'i  paddle,  to  paddle  huwa'i  paddles  lu-wa'i  to  paddle 

The  vowel  connected  with  this  prefix  is  variable,  and  man}^  irregu¬ 
larities  are  found  in  this  class. 

(a) 

Singular 


ak's 

yoxku 


Tsimshian : 

Singular 

wa'i 


yak's 

g'ibd'yuk 

qe'nEX 

Here  belong  also  the 

Singular 

g’amk’s 

g'a'mg'iL 

Tsimshian: 

Singular 

gE'rEnks 

ge°na 

g'd°ks 

g‘d°ks 

g'ig'd'°ks 

g'i°mg 

g'amg 

g'ipalyuk 

§45 


Plural 

la-a'k's 
le-yd'xku 
lE-gd'ksk u 
lE-d’d'q 

Plural 

lu-wa'i 

ga-le'bsxsk 

1%-yE'r 


l  ak's 

libd'yuk 

le'n'EX 

red upli cated  plurals : 

Plural 

lEmla'mk's 

Iv/mla'mg'iL 

Plural 

l unks 

Ve!°na 

ld°ks 

ld°ks 

lld°ks 

ll'°mg 

lamks 

fipa'yuk 


to  drink 
to  follow 
to  be  awake 
to  devour 


to  paddle 
to  shake  one’s  self 
to  hide 

found  with  1-: 

hungry 
to  be  afraid 

hungry 

« 

a  bird  swims 
to  fly 

(tree)  falls 

to  warm  one’s  self 
to  warm  something 

to  dry  (meat) 
to  fall  over 
absent 
to  float 
floating 
to  wipe 
hot 
to  fly 


ga-ba'xsk 
yEr 

(b)  Reduplication  or  lengthening  of  vowel  is 

Singular  Plural 

xdax'  lu-xde'dix' 

xl>Ets’’a'x  la-xbe'  ts'1  ex 

Here  may  be  mentioned  Tsimshian: 

Singular  Plural 

kutl°  lu-ktl'°d 

(c)  Initial  g *,  k',  and  q  drop  out  after  1-: 

Singular  Plural 
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(d)  Irregular,  but  related  to  this  class,  are: 

Singular 

Plural 

yax 

Wlex 

to  hide 

yixya'q 

lisli'sk u 

to  hang  [v.  n.] 

xdaku 

lidux 

to  shoot 

g  ‘  in-lie' tku 

Win  EdEmkuxt 

to  arise 

kustaqs 

lukstsd'  dEqs 

to  leave 

Tsimshian: 

Singular 

Plural 

gaksk 

U'dAksk 

to  wake  up 

g’a'ksEn 

li'dAksEn 

to  awaken 

SES-a'°XS 

lEs-aa'xs 

to  laugh 

xstlog 

laxst ! o'  eg  a 

to  sleep 

§  46.  Seventh  Group.  Irregular  Plurals 

This  last  group  is  quite 

irregular.  The  following  plurals  are  formed 

from  the  same  or  related 

stems,  but  in  an 

irregular  manner: 

Singular 

Plural 

SE7}dd'g’lt 

SEing’ig'a't 

chief 

sig'idEinna!  x 

sig  'idEmka!  nax 

chieftainess 

wuyi'tkd 

siya!tku 

to  weep 

ayawa'  tku 

alayuwa't 

to  shout 

wiarnhe' 

w  ild?  ax  ad  am  id' 

to  shout 

lo-md'k'sa 

lode' dik'sa 

to  wash  cloths 

wi-nafku 

nne'nEk u 

long 

wi-d^d'x 

d'Exd'd'x 

stout 

q’ai-ma's 

q'  ai-ma'  qsit 

youth 

am?a-ma's 

am?  a-ma'  qxit 

pretty 

Tsimshian: 

Singular 

Plural 

SEnt’af  g'id 

SEmg’ig'a'd 

chief 

sig'idEmna!  g 

sig’idemha'nag 

chieftainess 

k!%ni'°tk 

nani!°tk 

to  arise 

Although  the  use  of  different  stems  for 

singular  and  plural  belongs 

rather  to  the  classification  of  nouns  and 

verbs  according  to  form  of 

objects  and  actors,  this  feature  is  so  prominent  in  the  dialects  of  the 

Tsimshian  that  it  deserves  mention  here. 

Singular 

Plural 

g‘'dxku 

ho’ut 

to  escape 

ief 

LO 

to  go 

id'dxku 

txd'6xku 

to  eat 

d?a 

wan 

to  sit 

dzaku 

yets 

to  kill  (plural  —  to 

chop) 

§  46 
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Singular 

hetku 

hwitku 

go 

sg’itku 

k'sax 

maqt 

sqats’a'x 

dd'uL 

malku 

mdxkut 

bax 

ina'  gat 

g-eL 

ts’en 

Af  A 

no  o 

xa! e,  male  slave 
wa't!aku ,  female 
slave 
g'at 
ts!dsk‘ 

Lgo- 

vn- 

k’s- 

Tsimshian: 

Singular 

k'!e°xk 

id0 

gd° 

ia°xk 

t!d° 

dzag 

hetg ,  batsg 

wd°tg 

gd° 

hayd'°ks 

moxk 

mo'g'an 

ba° 

nd°k 

ts!l°n 

dzag 

xa° 

IgvPlg 

61 

§46 


Plural. 

mak’skw 

baku 

doq 

ddxku 

k'si-Lo’ 

hwilqt 

alisg'i' da 

sak’sku 

txa'ldEt 

centku 

gbl 

tfaL 

Io’l 

la'mdzix 

dax 

LLeng'it 

e’uxt 

ses’o's 

k?ol)E- 

ivud’ax- 

dE- 

Plural 

hu°t 

wdlxs 

hab 

txa°xk 

wan 

yadz 

maxsk 

amid' t 

dog 

maksk 

sdPntk 

sd°n 

gbl 

la°lk 

la'mdzEx 

dEV 

lilu'ng’it 

klgEr 

sa'mi  (i.  e.,  meat) 


to  stand 
to  come  from 
to  take 
to  lie 
to  go  out 
to  carry 
ugly 
to  leave 
to  put  into  tire 
to  go  aboard 
to  run 
to  put 
to  lie  down 
to  enter 
to  die 

slaves 

man 

small 

small 

large 

extreme 


to  escape 
to  go 

to  go  to  a  place 
to  eat 
to  sit 
to  kill 
to  stand 
to  come  from 
to  take 
to  put 

to  go  aboard 
to  put  aboard 
to  run 
to  lie  down 
to  enter 
to  die 
male  slaYe 
child 
bear 
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Singular 

Plural 

ga'°wa 

txd° 

to  take  canoe 
the  water 

ho!  utk 

bak 

to  cry 

laxla'x 

tgi-kle'l 

to  drop  down 

p!as 

maxs 

to  grow 

su-p!a's 

su-ma'xs 

youth 

Igu- 

k!ad)E- 

small 

wl- 

wut  la¬ 

large 

ks- 

ta- 

extreme 

§  47.  Plurals  of  Compounds 


In  by  far  the  majority  of  cases  the  plural  of  compounds  is  formed, 
in  cases  of  reduplication,  by  leaving  all  prefixes  unmodified,  and  by 
forming  the  reduplicated  plural  of  the  principal  theme. 


Singular 

qal-ts’a'p 

Plural 

qal-ts1  Epts1  a' p 

town 

dax-g’a't 

dax-g'ig’a' t 

strong 

an-se'bEnsku 

an-8Epse'bEnskw 

friend 

Tsimshian: 

Singular 

sa-dzagam-lu-ya'Ug 

Plural 

sa-dzagam-lu- 

suddenly 

to  return 

lu-drn  gd!°d 

yilya’ltg 
lu-anfa'm  ga!°d 

across 
to  be  of  [in] 

good  heart 

There  are,  however,  cases  in  which  the  whole  word  is  reduplicated. 
Examples  of  these  have  been  given  in  §  36,  d  (p.  370).  The  principal 
suffixes  so  treated  are  an-  and  ha-. 


The  position  of  the  prefix  ga-  seems  to  depend  upon  the  firmness  of 
the  compound.  Generally  it  precedes  the  stem;  as  in 

Singular  Plural 

gwix’-sile' ensku  gwix'-qa-sile' ensku  hunter  (Nass  dialect) 

k! A-k!ul-ga-lgusgEr rEdEt  they  are  for  a  while  here  and  there  happy 
(Tsimshian  dialect) 

On  the  other  hand,  we  find  in  the  Tsimshian  dialect: 

Singular  Plural 

ts!Ein-mu'  ga-ts !  Em-mu!  ear 


Personal  Pronouns  (§§  48-54) 

§48.  Subjective  and  Objective  Pronouns 

The  personal  pronouns  have  two  distinctive  forms,  which,  accord¬ 
ing  to  their  probable  original  significance,  may  be  designated  as  transi¬ 
tive  and  intransitive,  or,  better,  subjective  and  objective.  T  he  rormei 

§§47,  48 
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express,  at  least  partly,  the  subject  of  the  transitive  verb;  the  latter, 
its  object,  and  at  the  same  time  the  subject  of  the  intransitive  verb. 
Their  use  is,  therefore,  to  a  certain  extent  analogous  to  that  of  the 
subjective  and  objective  pronouns  in  languages  like  the  Siouan, 
Iroquois,  Haida,  Tlingit,  and  others.  The  use  of  these  forms  in 
Tsimshian,  however,  is  peculiarly  irregular.  The  forms  in  the  two 
dialects  are — 


Subjective. 

Ob  jet 

tive. 

Nass  and 
Tsimshian. 

Nass. 

Tsimshian. 

First  person  singular . 

n- 

-eE 

-M,  1 

First  person  plural . 

dEp- 

-771,  -0771 

-Em 

Second  person  singular . 

m- 

-77 

-71 

Second  person  plural . 

111  SE711- 

-SEVI 

-sEm 

Third  person . 

t- 

-t 

-t 

§  49.  Use  of  the  Subjective 

(a)  The  subjective  pronouns  are  used  most  regularly  in  the  sub¬ 
junctive  mood,  where  they  appear  as  prefixes  of  the  verb.  It  will  be 
sufficient  to  demonstrate  their  use  in  one  dialect  only,  since  the  rules 
are  the  same  in  both,  and  I  choose  the  Tsimshian  dialect  for  this  pur¬ 
pose. 

SUBJUNCTIVE 


me. 

US. 

thee. 

you. 

him,  them. 

i . 

— 

— 

n — n 

n — SEm 

n—t 

we . 

— 

— 

dEp — n 

dEp — sEm 

dEp—t 

thou . 

771 — U 

m — m 

— 

— 

n—t 

ye . 

m  SEm — u 

m  SEm — 77i 

— 

— 

in  sEm — t 

he . 

t—u 

t—m 

'—n 

t—ssm 

t—l 

Examples: 

ada  will  vie  wd' yu  then  you  (singular)  found  me 
a  wal  m  seiv,  wa'yii  because  ye  (plural)  found  me 
ada  wait  wd' yu  hd'°xEt  then  the  dog  found  me 
haevnr°ni ,  n  dEin  k! A-txal-wd'n  wait  until  I  shall  for  a  while 
meet  you  ( haewl'°nl ,  wait  until;  n  I;  dEin  future;  k!  a-  fora 
while;  txal-  against;  wd  to  find;  -n  thee) 
a  dmnt  u'°tu  that  he  will  bake  me 

ada  vie  iIevi  setu  will  man-sd'k: !ut  then  ye  will  pull  it  up  (ada 
then;  vie  thou;  iIevi  future;  sevi  ye;  wul  being;  man-  up; 
sa'k’lu  to  pull;  -t  it) 

a  wul  dEp  dl-SE-wd'°t  because  we,  on  our  part,  give  them  names 
(a  at;  wul  being;  dEp  we;  dl-  on  our  part;  se-  to  make;  tod0 
name;  -t  it) 

§  49 
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dEm-t  hgi-la-ni  °dzEtga°  he  would  see  somewhere  bad  luck 
(dEm-  future;  t-  he;  ligi-  somewhere;  la-  bad  luck;  ni’°dz  to 
see;  -t  it;  -ga°  absence  [see  §  20]) 
lat  g’lk  da'mkstga0  when  he  squeezed  it  again  (la  when;  t  he; 
g-iic  again;  damks  to  squeeze;  -t  it;  -ga°  absence) 

(5)  In  the  indicative,  the  subjective  pronouns  are  used  when  the 
object  of  the  verb  is  a  first  or  second  person.  The  objective  pro¬ 
nouns  are  used  to  express  the  subject  of  the  transitive  verb,  in  the 
indicative,  when  the  object  is  a  third  person.  The  verb  takes  the 
suffix  -d  or  -n  described  in  §  17. 


INDICATIVE 


me. 

us. 

thee. 

you. 

I . 

— 

— 

n~{dEn 

n _ (ns  Em 

\sEm 

we . 

thou . 

”-{S 

HS 

(lEr~{dEn 

(,eP-[seT 

ye . 

msEm-{Z 

w*EB!-)S 

— 

— 

he . 

l_[rtEm 

\dEm 

.  ( nsEm 

\SE7)l 

Examples: 

m  wa'yinu  you  (singular)  found  me 
m  dEm  dza'kdu  you  will  kill  me  (dzak  to  kill) 
t  wa'yinu  hd'°SEt  the  dog  found  me 
n  dza'kdEn  I  have  killed  thee 
n  wd'°n  you  have  found  me 
vie  ay’o'yinEm  you  (singular)  have  hit  us 
d,Ep  o'  yin  we  hit  thee 


(c)  The  subjective  pronouns  are  used  with  transitive  and  intransi¬ 
tive  forms  that  take  the  objective  pronouns  for  the  purpose  of 


emphasis. 

vie  dEm  dza'kdEnt  gu'i 

or 

dsm  dza'kdEnt  gu'i 

vie  dEm  ssm  dza'JcsEmt  gu'i 

or 

dEm  dza'ksEmt  gu'i 
t  dza'kdEtgE  hd'°sga° 

or 

dza'kdEtgE  Jid'°sga° 
nan  la  yd'wuxgE£nu 

or 

na  la  yd'wuxgE£nu 
nam  la  yd'wuxgEn 

or 

na  la  yd'wuxgEn 

you  (singular)  will  kill  this  one 
you  (plural)  will  kill  this  one 
he  has  killed  the  dog 
I  was  eating 

you  (singular)  were  eating 


44877— Bull.  40,  pt  1—10 - 25 
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(, d )  The  verb  da-ya  to  say  so  takes  these  elements  always: 

da-n-ya'°nu  I  say  so 
da-dEp-ya! °iiEm  we  say  so 
da-m-ya'n  you  (singular)  say  so 
da-vi-SEin-ya'0mE/ri  ye  say  so 
da-yat  he  says,  they  say 

Adverbs  like  g’ik  again  are  placed  here  following  the  subjective 
pronoun,  including  in-SEin. 

da-m-SEm  g’ik  ya'°nsEin  ye  say  so  again 


§  50.  Use  of  the  Objective 


(a)  The  objective  is  used  to  express  the  subject  of  the  intransitive 
verb. 

si'°pgEnu  I  am  sick 

dEm  al  tgi-ks-qaf  g anu  but  I  shall  (go)  down  first  ( dEm.  future; 

al  but;  tgi-  down;  ks-  extreme;  gaga  first) 
ada  dEm  Ui-o'ksEn  then  you  will  drop  on  (it)  ( ada  then;  III-  on; 
oks  to  drop) 

sa-d'kst  suddenly  he  dropped 

da  wul  dzo'xsEmt  when  you  camped  (da  at  [see  §  28];  wul 
being;  dzbg  to  camp) 
mr/la  hasa'gau  tell  that  I  wish 
ts! ElEm-ks-txald' nu  I  am  the  last  one  behind 

(b)  The  objective  is  used  to  express  the  object  of  the  transitive 
verb.  Examples  have  been  given  in  §  49,  b. 

(c)  The  objective  is  used  in  the  indicative  of  the  transitive  verb 
when  the  object  is  a  third  person  or  a  noun.  When  the  object  is  a 
third  person  pronoun,  the  objective  -t  is  added  to  the  objective  pro¬ 
noun. 


d'yut  1  hit  it 

o'yint  you  (singular)  hit  him 
o'yimt  we  hit  it 

nE  la  dza'kdEmt  gv! i  we  have  killed  this  one 
dEm  dza'kdut  I  will  kill  him 
o'yii  hd°s  I  hit  the  dog 


(d)  The  objective  is  used  in  a  periphrastic  conjugation  of  the 
transitive  verb,  in  which  the  objective  pronouu  is  repeated  in  the 
form  of  the  independent  pronoun. 

ni'°dzut  nldvEn  I  see  thee  (literally:  I  see  it,  thee) 
dEm  dza'gdEn  nldryu  you  (singular)  will  kill  me 


§50 
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(e)  The  objective  pronoun  is  used  to  express  the  possessive  relation. 
mia'nu  my  master 
nE-wa'lbEn  thy  house 
nE-si'°p! EnsgEt  his  friend 
ga-ga'°dEm  our  minds 

nE-wa'nsEm  what  you  have  (wan  for  wdl,  l  assimilated  by  pre¬ 
ceding  n ) 

§  51.  The  First  Person  Singular ,  Objective  Pronoun 

The  first  person  singular  of  the  objective  form  has  a  second  form 
in  -l,  which  occurs  also  in  the  possessive  pronoun  (see  §  55).  It  is 
used  in  all  cases  in  which  the  event  is  conceived  as  unreal. 

(a)  In  negative  sentences. 

a'lgE  di  ha-dza'gi  I  do  not  die  from  it 

a'lgE  hasa'gail  dEin  dza'gEn  I  do  not  want  thee  to  die 

(b)  In  sentences  expressing  potentiality,  but  with  reference  to  the 
unreality  of  the  event. 

ada  a'lgEt  na°l  dEin  tfin-l !i-q ! an-a! xlgi  then  there  is  no  one  who 
could  get  across  me  ( a'lgE  not;  nd°  who;  -l  [see  §31];  dsm 
future;  -t  he  [trans.  subj.];  in-  nomen  actoris  (see  p.  335); 
l!i-q!an-  over;  a, rig  to  attain) 

SEingal  bd'°SEnut  dp  dzE  dza' gi  I  am  much  afraid  lest  I  may  die 
(SEmgal  much;  bd°s  afraid;  -n  indicative;  -u  I;  dp  lest;  dzs 
conditional;  dzag  to  die) 

vie  d'yig'in  you  might  hit  me!  (in  thou;  dy  to  hit;  -i  me;  -g’in 
perhaps) 

ada  dEint  he'°dzlgE  nA-xa! igEsgE  dEint  gun-a'ksgiga0  ;  wl-qd'gE 
dEin  g’a'bu ,  dzEda  la  ts!i'°ni ,  da  .  .  .  then  my  master  may 
send  me,  he  may  order  me  to  get  water;  I  shall  take  a  large 
basket,  when  I  come  in,  then  .  .  .  (he°dz  to  send;  c/e  [see 
§  24];  nA-  possessive  prefix  [see  §  55];  xd°  slave;  nA-xd'i  my 
master;  gEsgE  preposition  [see  §  28];  gun-  to  order,  to  cause; 
aksg  to  get  water;  -ga°  absence  [§  20];  wi-  great;  qdg  basket; 
g'db  to  dip  up;  dzEda  if;  ts!i°n  to  enter;  da  then) 

(c)  In  conditional  clauses. 

ada  dzE  la  lu-ya'ltgi  then,  if  I  return - 

(d)  The  possessive  suffix  of  the  first  person  has  the  form  -1  in 
address. 

lgu!°lgi  my  child! 

ndfi  my  mother!  (said  by  girl) 

nEgwd'°di  my  father! 
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(<?)  The  possessive  suffix  of  the  first  person  has  the  form  -i  in  sub¬ 
junctive  and  negative  sentences,  in  which  it  designates  potentiality  of 
[  existence. 

ea'p.'Exdl  a  n  dzE  la  txal-wa'sds  Igu'Hgida 9  I  might  remember 
when  I  met  my  child  ( ed'p.'EX  to  remember;  a  at;  n  I;  dzE 
conditional;  la  past;  txal-  against;  wa°  to  meet;  IguPlg  child) 
a'lgE  dl  wd'lbi  l  have  no  house  (a'lgE  not;  di  on  my  part;  wdlb 
house) 

§  52.  Remarks  on  the  Subjective  Pronouns 

(a)  The  prefixed  personal  pronouns  n-,  m and  t-  may  be  consid¬ 
ered  true  pronominal  forms.  The  first  person  plural  dsp  is,  how¬ 
ever,  by  origin,  a  plural  of  much  wider  application.  It  is  used  fre- 

j  quently  to  express  the  plural  of  demonstrative  pronouns;  for  in- 
j  stance,  dEj)  gwa' i  those.  It  seems,  therefore,  that  its  use  as  a  first 
person  plural  may  be  secondary. 

(b)  The  second  person  plural  contains  the  objective  element  - setti , 
which  remains  separable  from  the  transitive  second  person  in-. 
Particularly  the  temporal  elements  wil,  dEin ,  la  are  placed  between 

in-  and  -seiii. 

ada  die  dEin  seiii  vndd' i  la  gwd'ntgut  then  you  will  know  that  I 
have  touched  it  ( ada  then;  die-  2d  pers.  subj.;  dEin  future; 
-seiii  2d  pers.  plural;  wuld'i  to  know  [singular  ob j . ] ;  la  past; 
gwantg  to  touch;  -a  1;  -t  it) 

(c)  The  third  person  is  placed  following  the  temporal  particles, 
while  all  the  other  persons  precede  them,  except  the  -seiii  of  the 
second  person  plural  (see  under  b). 

First  person  singular:  n  dEin  su  in,Ea! idgst  I  shall  shake  the  rope 
[ii  I;  dEin  future;  su  to  swing;  mEd'ulg  rope) 

First  person  singular:  n-dEin  na'ksgEn  I  shall  marry  thee 
First  person  plural:  dsp  dEin  awul-ina' gan  we  will  stand  by  you 
(dEp  we;  (Ie/u  future;  awul-  by  the  side  of;  mag  to  place; 
-n  thee) 

Second  person:  ada  vie  dsm  ksE-dE-bdr°tga°  then  you  will  run 
out  with  her  (ksE-  out;  dE-  with;  bd°  to  run;  -t  her;  -ga° 
absence) 

Third  person:  ada  dEint  q! a' pEgan  lEksd'gat  then  he  will  close 
the  doorway  (qla'pEgan  to  close,  fill  up;  lEksa'g  doorway) 
First  person:  a'lgE  n  la  di-k‘ Hnd'rn  dsl  hand'°g  I  have  not 
given  it  to  the  woman  ( a'lgE  not;  n  I;  la  past;  dl  on  my  part: 
k' Hnd'rn  to  give;  dnl  [see  §§  28,  31];  hand'°g  woman) 
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First  person:  ada  he  wul  nl°  nE-wa'lpsgE  y!u'°ta  then  I  saw 
the  house  of  the  man  ( ada  then;  he  I;  wul  being;  n%°  to  see; 
ns-  possessive  prefix  [see  §  55];  wall  house;  -sgs  [see  §  24]; 
y!u°t  man) 

Third  person:  ada  wult  6’yitga°\ 


adat  wul  dyitga0 


and  then  he  hit  him 


{d)  A  comparison  between  the  use  of  the  connectives  [see  §  24] 
and  the  personal  pronouns  shows  a  strict  correspondence  between 
these  forms.  We  have  seen  that  in  the  indicative,  in  forms  with 
the  third  person  object,  the  subjective  forms  are  not  used,  but  that 
the  objective  forms  are  used  instead.  This  corresponds  to  the 
peculiar  identity  of  the  objective  forms  of  the  subjunctive  connec¬ 
tive  (B  1,  §  24)  and  of  the  indicative  of  the  subjective  connective  of 
the  transitive  verb  (A  2,  §  24).  It  seems  justifiable,  therefore,  to 
state  that,  in  transitive  sentences  with  nominal  subject  and  object, 
the  indicative  takes  the  objective  forms  in  the  same  way  as  in  sen¬ 
tences  of  the  same  kind,  in  which  pronominal  subjects  and  objects 
only  occur. 


§  S3.  The  Personal  Pronoun  in  the  JVass  Dialect 

As  stated  before,  the  usage  in  the  two  dialects  is  very  nearly  the 
same,  and  a  number  of  examples  may  be  given  here  to  illustrate  the 
forms  of  the  Nass  dialect. 

Use  of  the  subjective  (see  §  49,  a): 

{a)  Subjunctive  forms. 

dm  rriE  dEinwo'oL  qal-ts’a'p  good  (if)  you  call  the  people  206.13 
{am  good;  wo' 6  to  call;  qal-ts’a'p  town) 

La  dm  vie  na'k’sgueE  good  (if)  you  marry  me  158.2 
dm  dsp  d’isd’e’sL  qa-dz’a' gam,  good  (if)  we  strike  our  noses  103. S 
{dm  good;  d’es  to  strike;  qa-  plural;  d£ag  nose;  -evi  our) 
at  gwa'  lkudet  for  their  drying  them  169.7  {a  preposition;  t-  3d  per. 
subj.;  gwalku  to  dry) 

nxg’m  hwild'x’t  I  did  not  know  it  {nig'l  not  [takes  the  subjunctive]) 
(&)1  I  have  not  found  any  examples  of  indicative  and  emphatic  forms 
(c)j  (see  §  49,  b,  c). 

{d)  The  verb  de-ya  to  say  so  (see  §  49,  d)  has  the  following  forms: 
ne-ya'Ene  I  say  so 
dEj)  he! idenovn  we  say  so 
vie-ya'  an  you  (singular)  said  so  171.5 
mESEm  he!  ide  you  say  so 
de-ya  he  says  so  65.5 
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Use  of  the  objective: 

Most  of  the  objective  pronouns  of  the  Nass  dialect  are  identical 
with  those  of  Tsimshian.  The  only  exceptions  are  the  first  person 
singular,  wThich  in  the  Nass  dialect  is  always  -&e,  and  the  third  person 
plural,  which  is  -det. 

Examples  of  the  third  person  plural  are  the  following: 

SEm-a-baxba'  g'  askudetg‘e  they  were  much  troubled  195.14 
alayuwa! tdet  they  made  noise  173.14 

tqal-la'k'det  cll  depx  wi-sgane' st  they  reached  (against  at)  the  foot 
of  the  mountain  126.6 

hux  he-yukt  ox' det  they  began  to  throw  again  139.15 
hwi'lpdet  their  house  102.3 

The  objective  pronoun  is  used  in  the  same  way  as  in  the  Tsimshian 
dialect. 

(a)  Subject  of  the  intransitive  verb  (see  §  50,  a). 

ni’g’ide  halai'deE  I  am  not  a  shaman  128.9  (nig'i  not;  de  on  my 
part;  halai’t  shaman) 

dEm  le'tsxan  you  will  count  129.9  (dEm  future;  letsx  to  count) 
hagun-ie’et  he  went  in  the  direction  (toward  it)  129.14 
dEm  de-ha' gam  we,  on  our  part,  shall  try  114.16  (hag  to  try) 
mEn-Lo' onom  we  go  up  42.8 

g -Uo  dze  hux  hwi'lsEm  do  not  do  so  also  98.4  ( g’ilo '  do  not;  dze 
conditional;  hux  also,  again;  hunt  to  do;  -SEm  ye) 

La  sEm-dEx-g'ig’a'tdet  they  had  become  very  strong  98.13  (xa  past; 
SEm  very;  dEx-  strong;  yat  person;  -det  they) 

(h)  Object  of  the  transitive  verb  (see  p.  389). 

(c)  Subject  of  transitive  verb,  indicative  with  third  person  object. 
d.Em  lEp-hwa'yimL  dEm  no! van  we  ourselves  will  find  our  bait  56.6 

(d)  Periphrastic  conjugation. 

dEm  na'kskue  ne  sn  I  shall  marry  thee  203.9 
xa  liksg’a'  f  eueu  lies  thou  bust  taken  notice  of  me  158.1 
saku.sta' gsdet  ne' En  gans  ne' e  they  have  deserted  thee  and  me  157.10 
dEm  kwd'leE  ne' eu  1  shall  carry  thee  74.1 

(e)  Possessive  pronoun. 

an-qald' gaeE  my  playground  79.1 
tsld'he  my  people  192.2 
UEgwa'ddEn  thy  father  133.2 
Lgd'uLgun  thy  child  205.5 
nak'st  his  wife  133.1 

lci  dEm  g'e'ihEm  what  was  to  have  been  our  food  122.9 
qa-td Em-d' qsEm  your  mouths  84.10 
qa-td Em-a' qdet  their  mouths  84.13 
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§  54.  Independent  Personal  Pronoun 

The  independent  personal  pronoun,  which  in  its  subjective  form  has 
also  predicative  character,  is  formed  from  the  following  stems: 

Nass  dialect:  Subjective  rie -;  objective  Id-. 

Tsimshian  dialect:  Subjective  nlEr-q  objective  Ida-. 


Nass  dialect. 

Tsimshian  dialect. 

Nass  dialect. 

Tsimshian  dialect. 

I  .  .  . 

neE 

n.'E'riu 

me  .  . 

Id'  E 

a  k.'d'i 

vve  .  . 

no  Em 

nlE'rEm 

us  .  . 

Id' Em 

a  k.'Am 

thou  .  . 

ne'En 

n.'E'rEn 

thee  .  . 

UVeh 

a  k.'ivan 

ye.  .  . 

ne'sEin 

n!  E'rESEm 

you  .  . 

Id'sEm 

a  k.'wasEm 

lie .  .  . 

net 

| 

him  .  . 

Id'ot 

1 

they  .  . 

tne'det 

\nlot 

them  . 

Id'ddEt 

la  niot 

1  dEp  ne'det 

1 

Examples: 

rie' e  fan  mulct  1  am  the  one  who  caught  it  44.8 
rie'En  fan  dEdo'qt  thou  art  the  one  who  took  it  157.4 
nik' !e  lEp-ne'L  xa'Eg'e  then  he  himself  the  slave  40.8 
k‘ ! ax-ne' SEm  onty  ye  83.6 

txarie' tku8L  dEin  hwils  iiEgwdl odEn  Id'oE  all  that  thy  father  will  do 
to  me  133.2  all;  dEin  future;  hunt  to  do;  -s  connective; 

nEgwa'°t  father;  -n  thy) 

dEm  d’Ep-k's-qaq  nee' st  Ian  I  shall  (go)  down  first  to  you  81.4 
(dEm  future;  d^Ep-  down;  Ir’s-  extreme;  qaq  first;  neE  1;  -st 
emphatic  [see  §  20];  IdEn  to  thee) 
lo-me'0tkuL  g’at  Idiot  inside  it  was  full  of  people  in  it  120.3  (Id-  in; 

metku  full;  -l  connective;  g'at  people) 
gap  de-ld'sEin  go  ahead,  to  }rou  also!  83.10 
dEm.  na'lcslcue  rieEii  1  shall  marry  thee  203.9 

In  place  of  the  oblique  form,  the  subjective  with  the  preposition  as 
(containing  the  connective  -s  [see  §  23.7])  is  also  found,  particularly 
for  the  third  person. 

hwil  hwi'ls  dEp-be’ Ebe  as  iu’eh  qans  lie’  e  thus  did  my  uncles  to  thee 
and  to  me  157.9  (hwil  being;  hivil  to  do;  -s  connective;  drp 
plural  [see  §  52,  a];  beEjj  uncle;  -e  my;  qan  and;  -s  connective) 
allg'ixt  .  .  .  as  rie'tg'e  she  spoke  to  him  157.1 

Tsimshian: 

u!eviu  dEmt  in-nalhsgA  lgu’°lgEnt  I  am  the  one  who  will  marry 
thy  child  (dEin  future;  t-  he;  in-  nomen  actoris;  naksg  to 
marry;  lgu°lg  child;  -eh  thy) 
nlrivEnt  in-d'yit  thou  art  the  one  who  hit  him 
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y ! agai-ni'°dESEn  g''  ap-k!a-wl-n axn 6 ' g an  da  k/a'i  however,  he  (i.  e., 
you)  indeed,  you  are  really  more  greatly  supernatural  than  I 
(ylagai-  however;  ni°d  he  [here  with  the  meaning  you];  -seu  in¬ 
deed;  g'ap-  really;  k!a-  exceedingly,  more;  wi-  greatly;  naxno'g 
supernatural;  -n  thou;  da  preposition  [see  §  28];  k.'d'i  me) 
lig'i-gd'0  dEm  klund'yin  da  k.'d'i ,  dE/n  k' Und'rnu  da  klwAn  what¬ 
ever  you  will  ask  of  me,  (that)  I  shall  give  you  {ligi-  any  [see 
§  8,  no.  20];  gd°  something;  dEin  future;  k!und'  to  request;  -n 
thou;  da  preposition;  k’Und'm  to  give;  -u  I) 
da-ya'gEt  nEgwd'°t  gES  nl'°t  thus  said  his  father  to  him 


§  55.  Possession 

In  the  Tsimshian  dialect  three  forms  of  possession  may  be  distin¬ 
guished,  while  the  Nass  dialect  has  only  two.  In  the  former  dialect, 
separable  possession  is  always  introduced  by  the  prefix  ??a-,  which 
is  absent  in  the  Nass  dialect.  Both  dialects  distinguish  possession  of 
inanimate  and  of  animate  objects. 


1.  Nass  dialect: 

(a)  All  possession  of  inanimate  objects  is  expressed  by  the  suffix 
expressing  the  possessive  pronoun  (see  §  53,  e),  or,  when  the  possessive 
is  expressed  by  a  noun,  by  the  addition  of  the  connective  (see  §  23). 


hwi'lbeE  my  house  hawi'ls  Lbgobola’  the  arrow  of  Logobola'  20.3 
a'k'seE  my  water  18.7  ts’ele'viL  md'lg’e  food  of  the  canoe  107.6 

(b)  All  possession  of  animate  objects  is  expressed  by  the  same 
suffixes,  but  the  noun  is  given  the  passive  suffixes  -k,  - tk ,  -s  (discussed 
in  §  17).  Exceptions  to  this  rule  are  terms  of  relationship  in  the  sin¬ 
gular,  which  take  simply  the  possessive  suffixes,  like  nouns  expressing 
inanimate  objects.  The  occurrence  of  the  endings  -k  and  -tk  in  the 
plurals  of  terms  of  relationship  (see  §  44)  may  be  due  to  the  treatment 
of  those  like  other  nouns  designating  animate  objects. 

g'ibd'tkH  his  wolf  (g ' ibd'  wolf;  -tk  passive  suffix;  -t  his) 
liuxdd! g’intkH  his  grandchildren  19.10 


2.  Tsimshian  dialect: 

(a)  All  inseparable  possession,  including  nouns  designating  parts 
of  the  body,  locations  referring  to  self,  and  terms  of  relationship, 
are  expressed  by  possessive  suffixes,  and,  when  the  possessive  is 
expressed  by  a  noun,  by  the  connectives  (see  §27). 

(a)  Inseparable  possession  relating  to  parts  of  the  bod}T: 
bAii  belly  bA'nu  my  belly 

tslag  nose  ts.'a'gEii  thy  nose 
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(/?)  Inseparable  possession  relating  to  space  relations: 

CLwd  0  proximity  awd'°t  near  him  (his  proximity) 

lax  6  the  place  over  lax'6'yu  the  place  over  me 
txala  n  the  place  behind,  txala'nt  the  place  behind  him 

(y)  Inseparable  possession,  expressing  terms  of  relationship,  in 


singular : 

nEgwa'°d  father 
lEmkdl'  sister 

To  this  group  belong  also — 

mid'n  master 
iiEsi' °p  ! Ens g  friend 


n  Egv:a'°du  my  father 
lEmkdl' yu  my  sister 

mid' nu  my  master 
tiesI' °p ! Ensg eii  thy  friend 


(b)  Separable  possession  of  inanimate  objects  is  expressed  by  the 
prefix  he-  and  the  possessive  suffix  (viz.,  the  connective  suffix). 

wall  house  nE-wd'llu  my  house 

ld°b  stone  nE-ld'°bu  my  stone 


(cj  Separable  possession  of  animate  objects  is  expressed  by  the 
prefix  he-,  the  passive  suffix,  and  the  possessive  (viz.,  connective) 
suffix. 


E'rla  seal 
hd°s  dog 
61  bear 
hdn  salmon 
skE  herring 
ap  bee 

mEli'°k  steelhead  salmon 
tslap  tribe 

wall  house 


■he-e' rlagu  my  seal 
nE-hd'°sgu  my  dog 
nE-d'ltgu  my  bear 
nE-hd'ntgEn  thy  salmon 
iiE-.sk E'tgn  my  herring 
nE-a'psu  my  bee 
nE-mEli!°km  my  steelhead 
salmon 

n-ts!a'psu  people  of  my  vil¬ 
lage  (but  n-tsla'bu  my  vil¬ 
lage) 

nE-wd'lpsu  people  of  my  house 
(but  vE-wa'lbu  my  house) 


§  56.  Demonstrative  Pronouns 

I  have  not  succeeded  in  analyzing  satisfactorily  the  forms  of  the 
demonstrative  pronoun.  It  has  been  stated  before  (§  20)  that  presence 
and  absence  are  expressed  by  the  suffixes  -st  (-t)  and  -g’e  (Tsimshian  -t 
and  -go).  Besides  these,  we  find  independent  demonstrative  pronouns 
and  peculiar  demonstrative  suffixes.  In  the  Nass  dialect  there  are  two 
independent  demonstratives:  gdn  this,  gats  that. 
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gon: 

lEp-ne' e  qane-hwila  gon  I  am  always  doing  this  myself  52.3  (i Iej> - 
self;  neE  I;  qane-hwila  always) 
nik'^e  tgdnL  sa-gd’otkH  then  she  resolved  this  T.5 
gE-g’ipg'a'psL  hwil  daxdd'xt  gon  high  piles  these  42.10 
tgdnl  het:  this  he  said  99.12 

</ds: 

SEm-Wrs-g’a'dEin  qa-ga’t  dEp  go'stg’e  very  different  were  the  minds 
of  those  114.12  (.s 'Em-  very;  lik’s-  separate;  -g’at  person;  -Em 
attributive  connective;  qa-  plural;  gat  mind;  dEp-  plural  [§  52,  a]) 
sE/n-gd' uskuL  qe' hex  as  gd'stg’e  really  he  reached  a  trail  there  126.7 
(sF/m-  very;  gux  to  hit;  -sku  intransitive  [17.2];  qe'nEX  trail) 
menL  td eh  Li' k’  gd'stg'e  that  was  the  master  of  the  squirrels  212.5 
{men  master;  -l  possessive  connective;  tsEnink’  squirrel) 
wi-SEm-  k’ !d-ama  mat  tgo’stg'e  that  was  a  large  exceedingly  good 
canoe  107.5  {wi-  large;  SEm-  very;  k:!d-  exceedingly;  am,  good; 
-a  connective  [§  22];  rndl  canoe) 

In  Tsimshian  the  demonstratives  seem  to  be  more  numerous. 
There  are  two  independent  forms:  gun  this,  gwa°  that. 
gun : 

dd°  da  gvn°t  they  are  here 

adat  pliafrEdEt  Waxayd'°q  dEp  gwi'°t  then  Waxaya'°q  told  them 
Igu-sga-na'k  da  gun'  a  little  after  this  {sga-  across;  nak  long) 

gum0: 

nin!l'  ksdEma's  gal-ts! Epts.'a'bE  gum 0  those  are  the  nine  towns 
(uin.'i'  this;  ksdEma's  nine;  gal-ts!al p  town) 

G'ilksats!d'°ntk  wd°  xd°  gwa°  this  slave’s  name  was  G. 
k/a-sgo'ksEm  gwa°  we  will  stop  here  for  a  while 
adat  and'xdE  dEp  gum'0  then  these  agreed 

Derived  from  gwa°  is  gwa'sga0,  which  always  refers  to  absent 
objects: 

ada  al  sgF.r  Igu-dza' gum  a'uta  gEsga  gwa'sga0  but  then  the  little 
dead  porcupine  lay  there  {ada  then;  al  but;  Igu-  little;  dzag 
dead;  a'uta  porcupine;  gEsga  at  [see  §  28]) 
a'h/E  he'°tgEl  wd'lbEsgE  gma' sgaga0  no  house  stood  there 

It  would  seem  that  gwa°  refers  to  locations  near  by,  since  it  is 
never  used  with  the  ending  - ga ;  while  gwa'sga  designates  the  dis¬ 
tance,  and  is  always  used  with  the  corresponding  connectives. 

Derived  from  gwa  is  also  gwai ,  which  seems  to  point  to  the  part 
of  the  sentence  that  follows  immediately;  while  gwa0  is  almost 
always  in  terminal  position. 
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nin!lf  wilwa'lb  gwai  na-tgi-da! ul  those  were  the  houses  that  had 
come  down 

nEgiod'°dE  Igua'mlgE  gwa'it  Ha' ts ! Ena' SEt  the  father  of  the  boy 
was  that  Ha'tslEna'sEt 

Possibly  these  two  demonstratives  are  related  to  gu,  which  appears 
often  with  the  function  of  a  relative  pronoun,  but  seems  to  be  a 
demonstrative  of  another  class.  These  appear  to  be  made  up  of 
the  demonstratives  d  and  g ,  which  have  been  treated  in  §  20,  and  the 
two  vowels  -1  and  -u.  I  have  not  succeeded,  however,  in  gaining  a 
clear  understanding  of  these  forms.  I  have  found  the  series 

-u  -du  -gu 

of  which  I  shall  give  examples: 

-T: 

ttu'°SEnl  this  one  hit  thee 

nin!l '  bid' 1st e  gwa°  SE-wd'tEmi  ye'°lda°  this  is  the  star  that  we 
call  ye°l 

kudu'°)iEml  those  around  us 

gal-ts!a'bE  t!i'°bEni  la  gu  gwa°  this  is  the  town  of  the  sea-lions 
ada  he'ldE  wa'ldi  a  gwa°  much  did  this  one  here 
wl-sgane'°stE  he*°tgEdi  a  st!u'°j)!Elt  a  large  mountain  stands 
here  behind  the  house 

-u 

nE-bd'°du  hand'°g  this  woman  has  been  running 
nE-bd'°du  awd'n  the  one  near  thee  has  been  running 

-du 

ninllf  gal-ts !-Epts ! a'bE  du  gwa°  those  are  the  towns 

du  nd°i  dsm  dsdu'HsEdd  .  .  .  who  will  live  then?  ZE  T922°’0 

gd’°  du  gan  lu'°ntin  you  were  angry  for  something  of  the  kind. 

-gu 

gu  na-di-g’ig’i'nExgA  nE-ga-nia'°tgEm  those  were  the  ones 
prayed  to  by  our  grandfathers 

da'-yagA  SEni’d'g’itga0  gugE  g’a'mgEin  dzi' usdEga0  thus  said  the 
chief,  that  sun 

tnE'riut  in -k ‘  !%lh *  Und'ru  ya'ts! EsgE  da  k!wan ,  gu  Id'0 inula 
wutwa'yin  I  am  the  one  who  gave  you  the  animals  that  you 
always  found  ( t  he;  nE'riu  I;  in  nomen  actoris;  f" Jina'ni  to 
give;  ya'ts.fEsg  animals;  da  to;  klwan  you  [dative];  Va'm ula 
always;  wd  to  find) 

Among  the  demonstratives  may  also  be  enumerated  the  element  n-, 
which,  in  the  Nass  dialect,  forms  the  common  conjunction  n-k'  e ,  and 
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which  also  may  be  contained  in  the  stem  ne-  (Tsimshian  u!ev-)  of 
the  independent  pronouns.  In  Tsimshian  it  is  found  in  the  very 
frequent  demonstrative  nin!i'  that  one. 

Numerals  (§§  57,  58) 

§  57.  Cardinal  Numbers 

The  Tsimshian  dialects  use  various  sets  of  numerals  for  various 
classes  of  objects.  In  Tsimshian  one  of  these  classes  is  used  for  simple 
counting.  The  others  designate  flat,  round,  long  objects;  human  be¬ 
ings;  canoes;  measures.  In  the  Nass  dialect  round  and  long  objects 
are  counted  by  the  same  set  of  numerals. 

These  sets  of  numerals  in  the  two  dialects  are  as  follows: 


I.  Abstract  count. 

IT.  Flat  objects. 

III.  Round  objects. 

Nass. 

Tsimshian. 

Nass. 

Tsimshian. 

Nass. 

Tsimshian. 

1 

k-’iik“ 

k-!a°k 

=  I 

=  I 

k-’e'El 

klE'rnl 

2 

t’Epxa't 

tlEpxa'd 

=  I 

=  1 

k-’e'lbEl 

gu'oplEl 

3 

gola'nt 

gwant 

=  I 

=  I 

gul’a'l 

klule' 

4 

txillpx 

txalpx 

=  I 

=  1 

=  I 

=  I 

5 

kustcnc 

k>‘stdns 

=  I 

=  I 

=  I 

=  I 

6 

q’&'Elt 

q!&°lt 

=  I 

=  I 

=  I 

=  I 

7 

t’  Epx&'Elt 

tlEpxa'°lt 

=  I 

=  I 

=  I 

=  I 

8 

qanda'Elt 

q!anda'°lt 

yuxda'Elt 

yukda'lt 

=  II 

=  II 

9 

k»stEmfl.'c 

kstEma's 

=  I 

=  I 

=  I 

=  I 

10 

k-’ap 

k-!ap 

=  I 

=  I 

x-pe'El 

kpl°l 

11 

k-’ap  di  k-’iiku 

k-!ap  di  g-a°k 

=  I 

=  I 

x-pe'El  di  k-’e'El 

12 

k-’ap  di  t’Epxa't 

k-’ap  di.  tlEpxa'd 

=  I 

=  1 

x-pe'El  di  k  ’e'lbEl 

20 

k-’e'lbEl  wul  k-’ap 

k-ede'ol 

kdiye'tku 

=  I 

30 

gula  wul  k-’ap 

=  I 

=  I 

IV. 

Long  objects. 

V.  Human  beings. 

VI.  Canoes. 

Nass. 

Tsimshian. 

Nass. 

Tsimshian. 

Nass. 

Tsimshian. 

1 

=  111 

qla'wutsxan 

ky’&l 

kl&l 

qamii'Et 

q!ama'°t 

2 

=111 

qa'opsxan 

bagade'l 

tlEpxado'l 

galbii'Eltkus 

galba'°ltk 

3 

=  111 

ga'ltsgan 

gula'n 

gula'n 

gula'altkus 

galtsga'ntk 

4 

=  111 

txa'opsxan 

txalpxd&'l 

txalpxda'l 

txalpxk«s 

tx&lpxsk 

5 

=  111 

ktu'onsxan 

kustEnsa'l 

kstEns&'l 

kustenskus 

ksto'onsk 

6 

=  111 

qla'ltsxan 

q’&dElda'l 

qlald&'l 

q!aEltk»s 

qlaltk 

7 

=111 

tlEpxiVltsxan 

tlspxadEd&'l 

tlEpxald&'l 

tlEpxa'Eltk“s 

tlEpx&'ltk 

8 

=111 

yukta°tsxa'n 

yuxdaElda'l 

yuklead&'l 

yuxda'Eltk»s 

yukda'ltk 

9 

=  111 

kstEma'tsxan 

IcstEmasa'l 

(kstEnsa'l 

kustEma'sk“s 

kst  Em&'sk 

. 

|kstEmas&'l 

10 

=  III 

kpe'°tsxan 

xpal 

kp&l 

k-’apk»s 

k-’apsk 

11 

=111 

x-p&l  di  k-’al 

k-’apk«s  di  qa- 

ma'Et 

12 

=111 

x-p&ldi  bagadO'l 

k-’apkusdigalbil'- 

Eltk»s 

20 

=111 

=  1 

k-eda'°l 

k-’iye'tk“s 

30 

=111 

=1 

gula'lEg-itk 
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VII. 

Measures. 

VIII.  Bundles  of 
ten  skins. 

Nass. 

Tsimshian. 

Nass. 

1 

(k-'ilga'x-)=III  • 

klEl’o'n 

gusk-’ewa' 

2 

(k-’IbElga'x')  =  ni 

gu'oplEl’d'n 

gulpwa' 

3 

gulalao'n 

k!ul’6'n 

4 

txalpxalo'n 

txalpxl’o'n 

0 

kustensElo'n 

kstonsEl’o'n,  kstEn’o'n 

6 

q’aEldEld'n 

qlaldEl’o'n 

7 

t’Epx&ElclEld'n 

tlEpxaoldEl’o'n 

8 

yuxdaaldElO'n 

yukdaoldEl’o’n,  yukdEldEl’O'n 

9 

kustEmasElO'n 

kstEmasEl’d'n 

10 

x’pao'nde 

kpEl'o'n 

This  system  will  appear  clearer  when  the  numerals  are  arranged 
according  to  their  stems. 


Nass 

Tsimshian 

One: 

k‘,,d(ku) 

k‘!d°k 

k'leEl 

k  !  e'veI 

qama(Et) 

q!ama ,  which  may  be  the  stem 
also  for  q! a' wutsxan 

Two: 

fEpxd'(t) 

t!  Epxd'  i°d) 

k’ !e' lb  eI 

bagad(el) 

gu'0p.rEl 

qa0j),  which  seems  to  be  the 
stem  for  galba'Htk 

Three : 

gol(a'nt) 

gul-  in  gwant ,  gula'n 
k!ule'  It  seems  doubtful  if 
this  is  different  from  the 
preceding  one 
gait 

Four: 

txalpx 

txalpx 

Five: 

kustens 

kustdns 

Six: 

jldsl 

q!a°l 

Seven : 

fE/jxa 

t! Epxa  the  same  as  two 

Eight: 

qan 

q!  an 

yux 

yak 

Nine: 

kustEma'c 

kst  Etna's  (containing  mas 
thumb?) 

Ten: 

k’^ap 

k:  lap 

x'pi°l 

kpl°l  probably  related  to  the 

preceding  one 


It  will  be  seen  that  a  multiplicity  of  stems  belong  to  the  first  three 
numerals,  eight,  ten,  and  probably  twenty.  Not  all  these  distinct 
stems  are  entirely  independent,  but  evidently  in  part  modifications  of 
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the  same  remote  root.  It  would  seem  that  the  numerals  one,  two, 
three,  ten,  for  the  class  of  round  objects,  had  a  suffix  -l,  which  has 
brought  about  i»odilications  of  the  stems  to  which  it  has  been  at¬ 
tached.  It  seems  plausible,  therefore,  that  k" !d°k  and  klrirEl ,  gwant 
and  klule ,  k’ lap  and  kfiiH,  are  derived  each  pair  from  one  root. 

In  some  of  the  other  classes  the  suffixes  are  obvious,  although  their 
meaning  is  not  always  clear.  The  suffix  - sxan ,  in  the  class  for  long 
objects  in  Tsimshian,  may  well  be  a  contraction  of  the  numeral  with 
sgan  stick.  The  class  designating  human  beings  contains  the  endings 
- dl ,  -dal,  which  in  the  numeral  three  ( gula'n )  has  been  changed  to 
-an  by  dissimilation.  The  class  expressing  measures  contains  the 
element  -on  hand. 

In  the  numerals  the  process  of  contraction  may  be  observed  with 
great  clearness.  Examples  are  the  weakened  forms  kstEnsd'l  five  per¬ 
sons,  and  that  for  nine  persons,  which  is  probably  derived  from  the 
same  stem,  kstEmasd'l.  Here  belong  also  the  forms  yukleadd'  l,  which 
stands  for  yukdeldd'l ;  klEVo'n ,  for  kl  e'teV  bn;  k’’Ugd'x',  for  k^esl  gax' 
one  fathom. 


§  58.  Ordinal  Numbers,  Numeral  Adverbs,  and  Distrib¬ 
utive  Numbers 


Ordinal  numbers  are  not  found,. except  the  words  ks-gd'°x  and  ks-dzo'x 
the  first,  and  anial  the  next,  which  are  not,  strictly  speaking,  nu¬ 
merals. 

Numeral  adverbs  agree  in  form  with  the  numerals  used  for  counting 
round  objects. 

nLk'^lt  lb-la' gskut  La  guld'alt  then  she  washed  him  in  it  three  times 
197.11  (- 1  she;  lo-  in;  laqsku  to  wash;  -t  him) 

Tsimshian: 

|  txa'lpxa  haha'kluxt  four  times  it  clapped  together 

Distributive  numbers  are  formed  with  the  prelix  niELa-  (Tsimshian 
iueIe-),  which  has  been  recorded  in  §  10,  no.  87.  Besides  this,  redu¬ 
plicated  forms  are  found. 

Tsimshian: 

txa'lpxadE  wul  k'  lipk’ ! a' pi  sa  al  mEla-k! E'rEldEl  g’amk  fort}'  days 
to  each  month  ZE  792.21  {sa  day;  g'amk  month) 
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Syntactic  Use  of  the  Verb  (§§  59-65) 

§  59.  Use  of  Subjunctive  after  Temporal  Particles 

The  method  of  forming  the  modes  has  been  discussed  before,  but  it 
remains  to  add  some  remarks  on  their  use.  By  far  the  most  common 
form  is  the  subjunctive.  All  historical  prose,  every  sentence  that  does 
not  express  the  speaker’s  own  immediate  experience,  is  expressed  in 
this  mode.  For  this  reason  almost  all  introductory  conjunctions  are 
followed  by  the  subjunctive  mode.  Possibly  this  mode  can  best  be 
compared  with  our  participles  in  so  far  as  it  often  has  a  somewhat 
nominal  character.  This  is  true  particularly  of  the  verb  when  intro¬ 
duced  by  the  temporal  particles  hwil,  La,  l<1 ,  dEin  (Tsimshian:  will,  la, 
Id0,  dEm).  The  following  examples  illustrate  their  use: 

1.  hwil  seems  to  indicate  primarily  an  action  or  state,  then  the  place 
where  an  action  takes  place.  It  occurs  commonly  after  verbs 
like  TO  KNOW,  TO  HEAR,  TO  SEE,  TO  FEEL,  TO  COME,  TO  GO,  and 
other  verbs  of  motion,  to  find,  to  tell,  and  after  many  adjec¬ 
tives  when  treated  as  verbs.  After  the  preposition  a  (see  §  67) 
it  generally  expresses  causal  relations. 

After  hwbld'x'  to  know: 

hwild'yit  hwila'nuksEm  elxb  he  knew  the  condition  of  being  cooked 
of  his  seal  183.13  ( a'nuks  done;  -Em  attributive  connective;  tlx 
seal) 

at  hwild'x'L  hwil  had?a'xkuL  hwi'ltg’e  he  knew  the  being  bad  his 
doing  37.6  ( had>a,xku  bad;  hwil  to  do) 

(Compare  with  this  nig'it  hwild'x’s  Ttak"  he'tg’e  Ts’ak'  did  not 
know  what  he  said  127.7) 

After  baq  to  feel: 

baqL  hwil  sqa-d'aL  dd'sgurn  tlx  183.10  she  felt  the  piece  of  seal 
being  across  ( sqa -  across;  did  to  sit;  dasku  slice;  tlx  seal) 
nikde,  Lat  bagL  dEin  hwil  alt skH  then  he  felt  himself  getting  weak 

After  naxna'  to  hear: 

naxna' l  hwil  a'lg'ixL  qaq  she  heard  that  the  raven  spoke  151.11 
t  naxna! l  hwil  halid't  tan  mohuL  ia'nn  he  heard  that  some  one  was 
speaking  who  caught  leaves  15.11  ( het  to  say;  mokt  to  catch 
with  net;  ia'ns  leaves) 

(Compare  with  this  t  naxna! l  heL  wi-d^e'sEt  he  heard  what  the  old 

man  said  22.6) 
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After  g'a’a  to  see: 

t  g'aJa.L  hwil  goksL  mEle't  he  saw  a  salmon  jumping  52.15 
t  g'a'ciL  /mil  a'UfalL  g’at  vn-x’pd'ot  he  saw  a  man  examining  the 
large  jaw  52.6 

t  g'a'aL  LiLi'ng’it  hwil  lci  d'd>ik'skuL  tui'e  the  slaves  saw  the  blood 
having  come  out  133.15 
After  d'd!ik'sku  to  come: 

a'cPlk'skuL  hwil  mEsd'x *  it  came  to  be  daylight  160.7 
d'(Pik’skuL  hwil  sig‘a'tkudet  it  came  that  they  cried  104.11 
a! (Pik‘skuL  hwil  q'anda'uL  lax-ha'  the  sky  came  to  be  clear  78.12 
After  id'e  to  go: 

hagun-id'eL  g‘at  ol  hwil  Is’eI Em-no'ot  the  man  went  to  the  hole 
being  there  201.11 
After  qd'd  to  go  to: 

7iLk’’’et  qa!  ol  hwil  d’at  she  went  to  where  he  was  sitting  209.10 
k’^et  qa! ol  hwil  xg’it  he  goes  to  where  he  lies  218.4 
After  hwa  to  find: 

ntg'it  hwat  hwil  g'dk’sL  <[e!ttg'e  he  did  not  find  his  string  of  fish 
lying  in  the  water  117.8  ( nig'i  not;  g’dk's  to  be  in  water;  qet  a 
string  of  fish) 

After  maL  to  tell: 

t  mar Ldet  hwil  wV tkudetg’e  they  told  him  where  they  got  it  from 
42.8  ( witku  to  come  from) 

t  mbLs  G’ix'sats’a'ntx'L  hwil  le-hd'kskuL  Lgor uLku l  g'a'tg’e  90.15 
G'lx'sats’a'rrtx*  told  where  the  child  of  the  man  was  on  ( le -  on; 
hdksku  to  be  with  something;  Lgd'uLku  child;  g'at  man) 

After  adjectives  used  as  verbs,  and  after  numerals: 
nakuL  hwil  id' t  long  he  went  146.11  (long  was  his  going) 
nakuL  hvnl  lo' odet  long  they  walked  126.6 
wi-fe'sL  hwil  g'i'tkHg’e  he  swelled  up  much  90.12 
wi-Pe' xl  /mil  ayawd'tkut  he  cried  much  123.4 
hux  kielL  hwil  hwi'ls  Txd'msEm.  T.  did  one  thing  more  44.13 
q’ayim-de'l'pkH  aL  /mil  nana’dL  lax-ha'  he  was  quite  near  to  where 
the  hole  in  the  sky  was 

Tsimshian : 

adat  t/El-qd'°ti  wul  wa'tSEga  sqd'°tgEt  he  thought  about  it  that  the 
darkness  continued  ZE  784.3  ( t!El-qd'°ti  to  think;  wa’tsEg  to 
continue;  sqaPtg  darkness) 

adat  n!axnu'°  wul  la  g’ik  ha' ts ! e/csew,  go'it/Ekst  then  he  heard  him 
come  again  ( n!axnu'°  to  hear;  g’ik  again;  ha'ts! EksEm  once  more; 
go'it/Eks  to  come) 

adat  n/axnu'°dEt  Waxayd'°k  wul  wi-sa!ldzEgE  ts/a-uod'lhEt  then 
Waxaya'°k  heard  the  people  in  the  house  groan  much  (wi- 
greatly;  sdldz  to  groan;  ts!a-  inside;  wall  house) 
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ada  sa-nl'°dzE  ya'ts.'EsgEdE  wul  ksE-gwa'°ntgE  wl-g6'ep!a  then  the 
inimaL  saw  the^reat  li^ht  rising  ZE  785.6  (sa-  suddenly;  m°dz 
to  see,  discover;  ya'ts.fEsg  animal;  ksE-  out;  gwaPntg  to  touch; 
ksE-gwa'°ntg  to  rise;  wi-  great;  go'epla  light) 
adat  ma'lEsgE  wula  ha'usgE  n-ts!a'ptga°  then  he  told  what  his  tribe 
said  ZE  786.8  (mal  to  tell;  ha'u  to  say;  ts!ap  tribe) 
adat  plid'rEt  nE-ts!a'pt  gEsga  wula  dza'ksgA  wai'k'tga0  they  told 
the  tribe  about  their  brother  being  dead  (plid'r  to  tell;  ts!ap 
tribe;  dzak  dead;  walk *  brother) 

at  k‘!l'°tsxan  wul  k,SE-gwd'°ntgE  g'a'rngEt  and  he  showed  the  moon 
that  rose  ZE  791.17  (k~ !V°tsxan  to  show;  g'amg  sun,  moon) 
dm  dEp  dEm  ia'°ka  wula  ha'u  a'uta  good  we  follow  what  porcu¬ 
pine  says  ZE  792.22  (dm good;  dEp  we;  dem  future;  id'°k  to  fol¬ 
low;  ha'u  to  say;  a'uta  porcupine) 

The  use  of  wul  is  not  quite  so  regular  in  Tsimshian  as  in  the 
Nass  dialect.  We  find,  for  instance, 

t  n!axnu'°  ha'us  Waxayd'°k  he  heard  what  Waxava'°k  said 
ada  g'lk  k! e' VEldE  wul  holtga0  and  one  more  being  full 

On  the  other  hand,  wul  is  used  very  commonly  with  the  intro¬ 
ductory  conjunctions  ada,  da.  In  fact,  in  most  prose  the  greater 
number  of  sentences  begin  with  this  combination: 

ada  wul  k' !e'pxa-lEmd!°tgEt  then  every  one  was  saved 
ada  wulat  yd'ulEinxs  Waxayd'°kga°  then  he  gave  advice  to  W. 
ada  wul  ts!i°nt  then  he  entered 

The  two  forms  wul  and  wula  are  apparently  used  without  much 
discrimination.  Both  are  generally  admissible,  and  I  have  not 
succeeded  so  far  in  discovering  any  difference  in  their  meaning. 

2.  La  expresses  a  past  state  (Tsimshian:  la). 

SEm-gwd' eL  hun'lt  ul  gwasL  guis-halai'tg’e  he  was  very  poor  on 
having  lost  his  dancing-blanket  38.14  (setu-  very;  gwde  poor; 
gicas  to  lose;  guis-  blanket;  halai't  ceremonial  dance) 
k’si-Lo'odet  aL  lu  LaxLa' xkudet  they  went  out  having  finished 
eating  40.9 

t  g’a'aL  wund'x '  La  ax-g'e’l)Etg'e  he  saw  the  food  which  he  had  not 
eaten  41.4  (wund'x'  food;  ax-  not;  g'ep  to  eat  something) 
a'lg’ixs  Logobold'  an  Lat  hwild'x'L  hwil  dzaLt  Logobola'  spoke 
when  he  knew  that  he  had  lost  20.10  (a'lg'ix  to  speak;  hunld'x' 
to  know;  dz'aL  to  lose) 

ha' (Axky'det  aL  La  xsdat  they  divided  upon  his  having  won  21.1 
La  hux  yu'ksa ,  uLk’^e  .  .  .  when  it  was  evening  again  141.4 
lu  Le'skut  le-ia'tsL  axt  k'd'ukH  aL  lax-an-la' ku ,  after  the  porcupine 

had  struck  the  fire  with  its  tail  77.7 


44877— Bull.  40,  pt  1—10 - 26 
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Tsimshian: 

adat  sEm-lu-sand'lf/Etga  a  lat  ni'°  dudd'u  lEplo'0p  then  be  was 
much  surprised  at  it  when  he  saw  the  ice  (on  the)  stones  (s Em- 
very,  lie-  in;  sand'lg  surprised;  ni°  to  see;  da' u  ice;  lo'°p  stone) 
lu-d’m  gd'°ts  nd'°t  gssgE  lat  ni'°stga°  his  mother  was  glad  when  she 
saw  him  {lu-  in;  dm  good;  ga°d  mind;  na°  mother;  ni°  to  see) 
ninli'  gan-haldEin-g'o'lt  gEsgE  lag’ik  ganld'°k  therefore  they  arose 
when  it  was  morning  again  (nin  !%'  that  it  is;  gan -  reason;  haldEm- 
up;  grotto  run  [plural];  gEsgE  at;  g’ik  again;  ganld’°k  morning) 
adat  g’e'lksA  lat  vneV am-suwa' iuIe  ba'°sgEt  then  he  felt  when  the 
wind  had  driven  him  ashore  (g’elks  to  feel;  wuVam-  landward; 
suwa'n  to  blow;  bd°sg  wind) 

la  g’ik  k! dr e1jIe  la  tgi-id'°  sat  when  again  one  day  went  down 
(kldrel  one;  tgi-  down;  id'0  to  go;  sa  day) 
dzEda'  la  xgwa' tksEn  if  you  feel  cold 
dzE  la  gwd'nksEn  you  may  have  been  cooked 
ad  a  la  qa'  odisgE  lia'utga0  when  he  had  finished  speaking 
ada  lat  sa-gd' Ir/nig a  u'nksEgEt  when  the}7  had  taken  otf  the  ashes 

3.  La  while  (Tsimshian:  la°). 

.  nlk’Et  ma' Ldetg’e  Ld  metkuL  qal-ts’afp  then  they  told  him  that  the 
town  was  full  183.14 

Lee  SEm-bag’ait-d’d' l  Logs,  nidde  .  .  .  when  really  in  the  middle 
was  the  sun,  then  .  .  .  103.15 

nig'i  hux  hwilt  La  eid'odet  they  did  not  do  it  again  when  they 
finished  179.10  W 

Tsimshian: 


nlini't  wul  wield' i  ld°t  wula  sl'°p!EndE  na'kstga0  that  was  how  she 
knew  that  her  husband  continued  to  love  her  ( wield'i  to  know; 
si'0p!En  to  love;  naks  husband) 

ada  Id'0  wula  he°tgE  wiel-gCe'°sgEdEt  then  continued  to  stand  the 
wise  ones  ZE  792.20  ( he°tg  to  stand;  wul-qd'°sg  wise) 
ada  saga?  t-and’  gang  Etg  a  a  Id0  dEm  wula  id'0  g' a' mg  Em  dzi'usdxt 
then  they  agreed  together  that  the  sun  should  continue  to  go 
ZE  791.18  (sagait-  together;  and' gasg to  agree;  /d'°togoi  g'amg 
moon,  sun;  dzi'us  daylight) 

4.  dEm  future  (Tsimshian:  dEm). 

xpEts! a' xl  lig’’’e' Enskug’e  ul  dEm  de-hwilt  the  grizzly  was  afraid 
to  do  it  also  56.14  (xpEts’a'x  afraid;  lig'^e' Ensku  grizzly  bear) 
heL  qd'ddEL  xa' el  dEm  fuks-t/e'sES  Ts.'ak’  the  slave  thought  be! 
would  push  out  Ts’klv'  135.4  (he  to  say;  qd'dd  heart;  xa! e  slave;j 
duks-  out  of;  ties  to  push) 

nig’i  dEm  hux  a' d'ik’sgueg’e  I  may  not  come  again  165.14 
dzaL  am-hd'ts 5  dEm  g’e'iptg’e  the  stump  ate  all  he  was  going  to  eat 
55.12 

dEm  k’x  niEn-ie'En  you  shall  go  up  91.2 
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Tsimshian: 

ada  dEm  klul-man-go'sEn  then  you  will  jump  up  and  about  ZE 
790.15  ( k!ul -  about;  man-  up;  gos  to  jump) 
gwa’i  dEm  ha'  an  this  will  you  say  ZE  790.15 

da  mE  dEm  ksE-lo'°  l  si'°bEt  then  shove  out  the  bone!  (die  thou 
[subj.];  Icse-  out;  lb°  to  shove;  si°b  bone) 
ma'lE  dEtnt  lEgu'°lardEt  she  told  she  would  burn  it 

§  60.  Use  of  Subjunctive  in  the  Negative 
The  negative  conjunction  nig'i  (Tsimshian:  algE),  and  that  used  in 
interrogative-negative  sentences  ne  (Tsimshian:  al),  are  followed  by 
the  subjunctive  or  by  the  connective  -l 

nig'lt  mat'EnL  dEm  sqa-idt  lat  107.1  it  did  not  let  go  what  went 
across  the  wa}^  of  it  ( md'tfEn  to  let  go;  sqa-  across;  id  to  go;  lat 

to  it) 

niJd'et  nig’it  da-af qLkudet  they  do  not  reach  it  139.2 
nigin  dEin  de-go' ut  I  will  not  take  it 
neiL  ad’a'  dik’sdeda f  are  they  not  coming? 
ne  mESEm  hwa'daf  didn’t  you  find  it?  106.7 
Tsimshian: 

In  the  Tsimshian  dialect  the  negative  is  generally  used  with  the 
connective  -l,  as  described  in  §  31;  the  first  person  singular  fol¬ 
lowing  the  negative  is  -i.  (See  §  51.) 

a'lgE  n  dEm  TcHnd'mt  al  hand°g  I  shall  not  give  it  to  the  woman 
a'lgE  di  t!d'°xlgEtga°  it  is  not  difficult 

a  wul  a’lgE  di  t  wuld'il  dEtn  dax-yd'°gul  ani'°stga°  because  he  did 
not  know  how  to  hold  on  to  the  branch  (wuld'i  to  know;  dax- 
yd'°g  to  hold;  ani'°s  branch) 
a'lgE  di  hasd'gai  I  do  not  wish  (to  do  so) 

a'lgEt  nisagd'°tgEtgA  stsld'lga0  the  beaver  did  not  mind  it 
( nisagd’Hg  to  mind;  stsldl  beaver) 

Negative-interrogative  sentences : 

al  si!°pgEdi  gugA  hand'°xga°?  is  not  this  woman  sick  ? 

al  the  wuld' idut  in-wuld' gun?  don’t  you  know  who  has  done  this 

to  you? 

§  61.  The  Subjunctive  after  Conjunct  ions 

ULh^et  g'a'aL  hwil  leba'yukL  qe'wun  103.5  then  he  saw  the  gulls 
Ay  {g’a'a  to  see;  leba'yuk  to  fly  [plural];  qe'wun  gull) 
k'^et  go’uL  wohd’st  then  he  takes  a  string  217.4 
wdailkdet  lo-d Ep-tf Ekla! aLsaant  then  he  breaks  it  down  in  it  217.8 
{Id-  in;  dkEjp-  down;  Ekld' aL.saan  to  break) 
tse  n  dEm  suwa'nt  I  may  cure  her  123.  7 
dot  hwild'gut  when  he  has  done  this  to  him  217.6 
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Tsimshian: 

adat  g e' TEdaxtgaP  then  he  asked  her 

ada  mE  dE/n  SE/n  wuld'i  la  gwd'ntgut  then  ye  will  know  that  I 
have  touched 

§  02.  Use  of  the  Indicative 

On  account  of  the  tendency  of  the  Tsimshian  language  to  express 
all  narrative  in  the  subjunctive  mood,  indicative  forms  are  quite  rare, 
and  occur  almost  only  in  statements  of  self-experienced  facts.  It  is 
remarkable  that  the  particle  na,  which  expresses  the  completed  past, 
and  which  occurs  in  the  Tsimshian  dialect  only,  is  always  followed  by 
the  indicative. 

|  nan  h ! ul-sag'  ap-id'°nu  1  have  only  walked  about  without  purpose 
Examples  of  the  use  of  the  indicative  are  the  following: 
dEin  id'neE  aa  awa'an  I  shall  go  (to)  near  you  196.12 
dEm  gald'qnom \  we  will  play  75.6 
niLne' l  id' deE  I  roast  that  121.9 

lEp-g'e'l>Edas  dze'  sdze  ugo - Ie/j -t<f  al-nie'n t  grandmother  ate  her 
own  little  vulva  121.12  (lsp-  she  herself;  g'eb  to  eat  something; 
dze'Edz  grandmother ;  Lgo-  little  ;  tfal-  against ;  men  vulva) 

Tsimshian: 

guia'hjE  n e  um'U>e  SEin'd'g’it  the  chief’s  house  is  burnt 
arna  wd'lt  Tom  Tom  is  rich 
dEm  g’idi-ga'°du  xd°  I  shall  catch  the  slave 
wd°nt  yd'°gut  my  grandfather  invites  thee 


§  03.  The  Negative 

(a)  The  negative  declarative  is  expressed  by  the  adverb  nl'g’i  (Tsim- 
shian  a'lgE ),  which  evidently  contains  the  stem  ne  (Tsimshian  al)  and 
the  suffix  indicating  absence.  The  stem  without  this  suffix  is  used  in 
the  negative  interrogative  (see  §  60).  The  negative  adverbs  are 
always  followed  by  the  subjunctive. 

nig' It  hwild'x'L  Kurd  dd'uLL  stelt  he  did  not  know  where  his  com¬ 
panion  had  gone  15.2  (It wild’ x‘  to  know;  dduL  to  leave;  ^^com¬ 
panion) 

nxg'i  Vest'd. d  the}’  were  not  large  113.9  (See  also  p.  403.) 

(b)  The  negative  interrogative  is  expressed  by  ne  (Tsimshian:  al). 

neL  ad'd' dik'sdEda?  are  they  not  coming? 

nlL  sg’in  vie  dEin  Jia-viEn-sd' g'ida?  have  you  anything  to  pull  h 
up  with?  (sg'i  to  lie;  iue  thou;  ha-  means  of;  mEn-  up;  sag’  to 
pull) 
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Tsimshian: 

al  nE-ba'°dif  has  he  not  been  running? 

a!l  mE-wula!idut  in-wulaf gun?  don’t  you  know  who  did  this  to  you? 
( c )  The  word  no  is  expressed  by  we  (Tsimshian:  a' yin).  The  form 
a! yin  is  also  sometimes  used  in  interrogative  sentences. 

“we,”  de’yaL  g’a'tg’e  “no,”  said  the  man  87.11 
Tsimshian : 

“  A'yinl  nE-gan-wd' IsEmi,  na°t  f  ” — “A'yin.”  Did  you  not  get 
what  you  went  for,  my  dear?” — “No.”  {a! yin  not;  he-  posses¬ 

sive;  gan-  reason;  wdl  to  do;  -sEin  ye;  nd°t  my  dear!  [masc.]) 

(cl)  hawd'lg  (Tsimshian)  signifies  not  yet. 

a  hawd'lg  a  gd°l  dEdu'°lsEt  when  not  yet  anything  was  alive  ZE 

782.1 

(e)  In  subordinate  clauses  the  negation  is  expressed  by  ax-  (Tsim- 
shian  wa-).  These  prefixes  have  been  described  in  §  11,  no.  137, 
p.  328.  This  prefix  must  be  considered  to  have  a  nominal  character, 
so  that  the  whole  sentence  appears  as  a  verbal  noun. 

(f)  g’ild'  don’t !  (Tsimshian  g'ila!). 

g'ilo  dzE  sd'dsEm ,  ana!  don’t  take  the  rest  out  181.fi  (dzE  weakens 
the  imperative) 

g'ilo'  mE  dzE  SE?n  mal leI  don’t  tell  about  it!  181.11 
Tsimshian  : 

g’ild'  l>d'°sEnt  don’t  be  afraid  ! 

g’ila'  vie  dzE  ga'°t  don’t  go  there  ! 

§  64.  The  Interrogative 

In  the  Nass  dialect  the  interrogative  seems  to  be  formed  regularly 
by  the  suffix  -a,  which  is  attached  to  the  indicative  pronominal  endings 
(see  §  48).  In  Tsimshian  the  most  frequent  ending  is  -i,  but  -u  also 
occurs.  It  does  not  seem  unlikely  that  these  endings  may  be  identical 
with  the  demonstrative  endings  -i  and  -u,  which  were  discussed  in 
§  56.  After  interrogative  pronouns  these  endings  are  not  used. 

1.  Interrogative  suffix  -a  : 

neeL  ts!ens  K’ "’aL-hd'tgu m - <f  e'.ssm q  cil  ts ! Em- hwilbd' !  did  not 
Labret-on-One-Side  enter  the  house?  191.12  (ts!en  to  enter; 
Ic’^aL-  on  one  side;  hdtgw  to  stand;  qle'sEinq  labret;  ts.'E/n- 
interior;  hwilp  house;  -a  interrogative) 

neiL  wi-t!e' sdaf  is  it  great? 

ne  mE  SEin  hwa'daf  didn’t  you  find  it?  106.7 
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Tsimshian  : 

wa,  ni'°dzEni ?  do  you  see? 

the  dEdu’HsEni?  are  you  alive? 

a  wu  la  dzakl  wa'ni?  is  the  deer  dead  yet? 

al  m,E  n!axnb'°di  gu  xstdmqtf  don’t  you  hear  a  noise? 

dl  di  ga'usEnl ?  have  you  no  hair? 

Tsimshian  -u: 

si'°pgut ?  is  he  sick? 

al  TtiE  wuld'idut  in-wula! gun?  dost  thou  not  know  who  did  this 
to  thee? 

al  hue  Id '  wula  habEbd'ldut ?  didst  thou  not  always  keep  it? 

2.  No  interrogative  suffix  is  used  after  interrogative  pronouns. 
ago'  what  (Tsimshian:  ga° ): 

agorL  La  an-ha! l  qal-tdap?  what  is  it  that  the  people  say  ?  138.15 
ago' l  dEm  an-a'k'SEn ?  what  are  you  going  to  drink?  17.14 
ago' l  he'tsEn ?  what  is  talking  (there)?  23.9 
Tsimshian : 

|  get0  wula  ha'  unt?  what  do  you  say  ? 
nda  where  (Tsimshian:  ndA ): 

ndaL  hwil  ldtkuL  hwilp?  where  is  the  house? 
ndaL  dErnt  hwil  de-witkut?  where  will  he  have  come  from?  16.6 
Tsimshian : 

!  nd,A  wula  wd'°tgEnt?  where  do  you  come  from? 
nd  who  (Tsimshian:  nd°): 

rid  f  an-ax-hwild' yin?  who  does  not  know  thee  ? 

Tsimshian: 

nd°l  t  in  na'ksgE  lgu'°lgES  Gauo'?  who  is  the  one  to  marry  the 
daughter  of  Gauo? 

nd°ds  gu  awd'°n?  who  is  the  one  next  to  thee? 

§  65.  The  Imperative 

The  imperative  of  intransitive  verbs  is  ordinarily  expressed  by  the 
second  person  of  the  indicative  or  subjunctive,  while  its  emphasis  may 
be  lessened  by  the  particle  dzE.  Very  often  the  personal  pronoun  is 
strengthened  by  the  addition  of  the  prefixed  subjective  pronouns. 
In  many  cases  the  imperative  has  the  future  particle,  which  suggests 
that  the  form  is  not  a  true  imperative  but  merely  a  future  which  serves 
the  purpose  of  expressing  an  order. 

dsm  yu'kdEnL  f  Em-ld' neE  hold  to  my  neck!  75.11 
dEm  gold' qndm  let  us  play!  (literally,  we  shall  play)  75.6 
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Weakened  by  dze: 

dze  ama-g’a'adESEm  look  well  after  her  191.15 

mE  dzE  k^e'  7UE  lo-k'^e'tsElt  then  put  in  the  finger  195.10 

Tsimshian: 

dEm  k ! id-man- g o' ser  then  jump  up  and  about! 
n!mlr  dEm  dzagam.-hd,0tgEnga°  that  one  call  ashore!  (literally,  that 
is  the  one  you  will  call  ashore) 

dEin  dan  nE-ama-wa! Is  nEgwd’°dEn  promise  him  the  wealth  of  your 

father 

Weakend  by  dzE\ 

ada  dzE  wul  hau’un  u  lax-ld'°h”  then  say  “on  stone” 

Transitive  verbs  may  form  their  imperatives  in  the  same  way. 
tgonL  dEm  hvn'lEn  do  this!  (literally,  you  will  do  this) 

Tsimshian: 

vie  dEm  lagax-lu-dd0  dd'u  put  ice  on  each  side! 
vie  dEm  SE-wa'dit  call  him  a  name! 

More  frequently  the  imperative  of  transitive  verbs  is  expressed  by 
indefinite  connectives,  or,  when  there  is  no  'nominal  object,  by  the 
ending  l  (Tsimshian  -l). 

gou/L  Lgd'uLgun  take  your  child!  205.5 

huts’ En-d! a' l  qa-ts’o'oL  ts’ak’  put  back  from  the  fire  some  dishes 
207.2 

sd'lEhEL  steam  it!  51.8. 

Tsimshian: 

wai,  di  bd!°ll  you,  on  your  part,  try! 
dEX-yd'°gvjA  anl'°SEt  hold  on  to  the  branch! 
tlEm-stv!0!  la'msut  accompany  my  son-in-law  to  the  fire! 
man-sa’ik'A  asi'°nt  pull  up  your  foot! 

By  far  the  most  frequent  method  of  expressing  the  imperative  is 
by  the  periphrastic  expression  dm  (it  would  be)  good  (if). 

dniL  dEm  guxt  take  it!  141.6 

dniL  dEm  se-o! Lgum  let  us  cut  wood!  63.4 

dmL  dE7n  de-xsan  you  gamble  also!  29.1 

dm  mE  dEm  wo'ol  qal-tda'p  invite  the  town  206.13 

Tsimshian : 

dm  ire  dEm  dl  bd°lt  try  it  too! 

d,7nsE£nl  mE k!a-d~t-ba' ga  n-di-na-bEba' gan  just  try  my  playgioun. 
too  (dm  good;  -se£ti  dubitative;  mE  thou;  k!a-  just;  dl-  on  (t  .n  } 
part;  bag  to  taste;  n-  possessive;  7ia-  place;  bag  to  taste,  pi  a} ) 
dm  dEm  k’ !e'°xgEnt  escape! 

dm  dzE  gd°s  dEp  7iEgwd'°dE7i  go  to  your  parents! 
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The  negative  imperative  is  expressed  by  g'ild . 

g’ild' !  nExna’yxtg'e  cll  ts  !  Ern-hwi'  Ip  don’t!  they  might  hear  you  in 
the  house  91.10. 

g’ild  7yie  (Lze  SEm  sga-yd  xktt  don’t  pass  in  front  of  it  107.3 
g’ild' l  sExsa' mExsEniEs  don’t  keep  your  mouths  closed  84.5 

§  66.  Subordinating  Conjunctions 

The  use  of  the  temporal  particles  and  of  the  negative  as  subordinat¬ 
ing  conjunctions  has  been  described  before  (§§  59  et  seq.).  It  remains 

to  enumerate  a  few  of  the  other  important  conjunctions. 

1.  h*’e  then;  generally  in  connection  with  the  demonstrative  n- 

vLk'^e  a'dhik’skH  then  he  came 

fe  dogL  anna! sl  gag  then  he  took  the  skins  of  ravens  39.2 
oil  dsm  k’^e  rnE-txe'  IdiL  smax"  then  burn  the  meat  213.1 

2.  da  when. 

da  La  wogsL  g’a'tg’e  when  the  man  is  buried  218.4 

3.  dzE  ( tsE )  weakens  statements. 

nzkde  g’i'daxL  sEori’d'g’it  tsE  hwil  witkH  then  the  chief  asked 
where  it  might  come  from  183.13 
onig’it  hwildx’s  Wig’a't  tsE  hwil  d' Ep-a' xkuL  not  knew  Giant  where 
he  came  down  15.1 

uLk^e  woxova'xdet  a  tse  hwil  hvA'lx  elx  then  they  wondered  at 
where  was  the  seal  42.6 

op  Ise  oio' at ,  tsE  me'tkuL  ah's  aL  ba’oit  lest  he  die,  if  his  belly  should 
be  dull  of  water  73.7 

The  use  of  dzE  with  imperatives  has  been  explained  before. 

4.  tsEda  (dzE  da)  when,  if. 

tsEda  hasa'xL  halda'ug'it  dEmt  dzakuL  SEl-g'a'tt ,  &*’<?,  when  a  witch 
desires  to  kill  a  fellow-man,  then  217.1 
tsEda  hux  hom'leE ,  oriLk^e,  when  I  do  it  again,  then  165.12 
tsle'ne  nat ,  tsEda  oie' eu  enter,  my  dear,  if  it  is  you!  39.13 

5.  op  tsE  else,  lest. 

dp  tsE  oid' deE  else  I  might  die  74.4 

k'^e  SEin-ia' LkuL  lax-d'  l  Id' op;  dp  tsE  g^utg^wd' dikuL  sdk’  qan-hwUt 
34.9  then  the  top  of  the  stone  was  very  slippery;  lest  the  olacheu 
might  be  lost  was  the  reason  of  his  doing  so  ( sedi -  very;  iaiJd 
slippery;  lax-o'  top;  Id  dp  stone;  g’wdotku  to  be  lost;  sat 
olachen) 

6.  fs’o  although. 

ts’dt  hux  hwild'x’t  although  he  knows  it 
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Tsimshian: 

1.  ada  then. 

ada  ma'lEdE  dEp  gua'°  then  these  told 

ddat  g  ik  sga-bd  °t  he  assisted  him  (literally,  then  he  stood  bv 
him) 

2.  da  when. 

ue  la  dE7ri  gwafntgE  da  n  dEin  su  iriEa’ widg Et  when  I  shall  have 
touched  it,  then  I  shall  swing  the  rope  {gwdntg  to  touch;  su 
to  swing;  mEa’wulg  rope) 

da  aI  ts ! eI Em-ha' pdA  n!d'°xlEt,  ada  .  .  .  when  the  killer-whales 
rushed  in,  then  .  .  .  ( ts.fElEm -  into;  hap  to  rush  [plural]; 
n!a°ai  killer-whale) 

3.  dzE  weakens  statements. 

adat  gdrEdaxtgE  a  go!  dzE  gan  ha'  at  then  they  asked  why  he 
might  have  said  so 

edp! Exdi  a  n  dzE  txal-wd!  sdE  lgu'°lgida°  I  may  remember  when 
I  may  have  met  my  child  {dp! ex  to  remember;  txal-wd'0 
to  meet;  IgvPlg  child;  -l  I,  my  [see  §  51]) 

1.  dzE  da  when,  if. 

n  dmn  iva'lint  dzE  da  bd'°SEn  I  will  carry  you  if  you  are  afraid 
{wa'li  to  carry  on  back;  bd°s  to  be  afraid) 

dzE  da  Id  ts'l'°7il  dA  n  dETn  sa-dA-ga' mat  when  I  enter,  I  shall 
fall  with  it  {ts!l°n  to  enter;  sa-  suddenly;  dA-  with  some¬ 
thing;  ga'ina  to  fall) 

5.  op  dzE  else,  lest. 

bd'°$E7iut  d'p  dzE  dza'gi  I  fear  (lest)  I  fall 

6.  tsf  ii  although. 

ts!u  nl' y  Ed  a  tgi-o'ksut ,  da  g^ap-a'lgA -di-sga'yiksgl  although  I 
(literally,  this  one)  fell  down,  he  (I)  really  did  not  hurt  himself 
(myself)  {nlyEdA  he,  this;  tgi-  down;  oks  to  drop;  -u  I;  g’ap- 
really;  a'lgA  not;  di-  on  [my]  part;  sga'yiksg  to  be  hurt) 

ts!u  uiagait  Ti’a  g 'idE(jane'°Uga0  even  though  far  to  the  Tlingit 

7.  asi  while. 

ada  asl  hia'°ksga  li'°mitga°  then  while  he  began  his  song 

8.  anil  if  (event  assumed  as  not  likely  to  happen) 

ami  dzE  la  the  g’a'lksE  dzE  dsm  lu-da'klxa/i  if  you  should  feel 
that  you  may  drown  {g’alks  to  feel,  lu-  in;  da'klxan  to  be 
drowned) 

a7/il  dzE  la  k’  !e'°xgE7i  when  you  have  made  your  escape 

9.  yu°l  if  (event  expected  to  happen). 

yu°l  7i e  ye'dzE7i  if  I  hit  you 
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§  67.  Preposition 

The  preposition  a  is  used  to  express  local,  temporal,  and  modal 
relations.  When  used  for  expressing  local  relations,  the  particular 
class  is  often  expressed  by  the  local  particles  prefixed  to  the  verb  and 
substantive.  The  preposition  always  takes  the  connective  suffix  -l  or 
s ,  as  described  in  §§  23,  28. 

The  following  examples  illustrate  the  wide  application  of  this 
preposition: 

1.  Signifying  at: 

baxL  Lgo-a'k's  aL  awa' adetg'e  a  little  water  ran  near  them  117.3 
(bax  to  run;  Lgo-  little;  ak's  water;  awa! a  proximity) 
iaga-ma' gat  aL  g'd'u  he  put  him  down  at  the  front  of  the  house 
46.8  (iaga-  down;  mag  to  put;  g'd'u  beach  in  front  of  house) 
aL  g’d'lEq  outside  121.15 

2.  Signifying  in;  generally  with  the  verbal  prefix  Id-  and  with  the 

substantival  prefix  ts’Em 

Id-rna' qskuL  tfelx’  aL  ts>Em-ts>aJc‘  the  grease  ran  in  (into)  the  dish 
46.14  (lo-  in;  maqsku  to  stand  [plural];  tfelx’  grease;  ts’Em-  inside 
of;  ts’ak"  dish) 

tq  al-lo-dzd' qst  aL  hwilpg’e  he  stayed  in  the  house  64.11  (tq^al- 
against  [i.  e.,  permanently];  lo-  in;  dzoq  to  camp;  hunlp  house) 

3.  Signifying  on;  generally  with  verbal  prefix  le-  and  substantival 

prefix  lax- : 

ll-iaq' l  oq  aL  lax-ame! st  a  copper  hangs  on  a  branch  138.3  (le-  on; 
ia'q  to  hang;  ane's  branch) 

4.  Signifying  toward;  often  with  the  verbal  prefix  hagun-: 

hagun-ie'eL  g’at  aL  awa' at  a  man  went  toward  him  138.14  (hagun- 
toward;  ie'e  to  go ;  g'at  man;  awa’ a  proximity) 

■ia'et  aL  g’ile'lix’  he  went  into  the  woods  119.11 
g’a'askH  aL  lax-ha '  he  looked  at  the  sky  137.6 

5.  Signifying  from: 

wetkH  aL  awa! as  noxt  he  came  from  near  his  mother  22.12  (wetka 
to  come  from;  awa' a  proximity;  nox  mother) 
k’saxt  aL  hwl'lp  he  went  out  of  the  house  166.11 

6.  Signifying  to;  used  like  our  dative: 

hwil  hwi'ls  dv;p  be' EbeE  as  ne'En  thus  did  my  uncles  to  thee  157.9 
(hwil  to  do;  dEp  plural;  (n-)be'eb  uncle;  -eE  my;  ne'En  thou) 
g’ind'mt  ol  Lgo-tk^e' Lku  he  gave  it  to  the  boy  139.4 

7.  Signifying  with;  instrumental: 

La'lbsL  q\ddo' x‘  ol  ha-q’o' l  she  scraped  the  spoon  with  her  fish- 
knife  8.9  (La'lh  to  scrape;  q'aldb'x'  spoon;  ha-q’o'L  fish-knife) 
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le-ia'tsEt  lax-a'k's  cll  waqLt  he  struck  the  water  with  his  tail  75.15 
{le-  on;  ia'ts  to  strike;  lax-  surface;  ak's  water;  waqL  beaver’s 

tail) 

guxL  laku  aL  let  qanL  daqL  he  took  fire-wood  with  wedge  and 
hammer  90.8  ( gux  to  take;  laku  fire- wood;  let  wedge;  qan  and; 
daqL  hammer) 

8.  Signifying  on  account  of: 

slEpkuL  qa'ots  Wi-g'a't  aL  xdax't  sick  was  Giant’s  mind  on  account 
of  his  hunger  69.4 

SEin-pLa'k'skH  aL  hwi'ltg’e  he  was  very  tired  on  account  of  what 
he  had  done  62.15 

9.  Expressing  time: 

aL  wl-sa'  all  day  long  138.9  (literally,  at  great  day) 

aL  had'ng'e  mEsd'x'g’e  before  daylight  151.6  (at  not  yet  daylight) 

aL  sint  in  summer  20.14 

10.  Used  with  various  verbs: 

le-mEtme' tkut  a,L  tfe'bEn  they  were  full  of  sea-lions  108.8  {le-  on; 

metku  full;  fe'bEn  sea-lion) 
metkuL  mat  aL  Ian  the  canoe  was  full  of  spawn  29.10 
ansguia' tgut  as  ne'tg’e  they  made  fun  of  him  143.3 
nhk'^et  g'enL  g'a'tye,  aL  hwindo’d  the  man  fed  him  with  tobacco 
90.10  {g’en  to  give  to  eat;  g’at  man;  hvnndo'o  tobacco) 
g'ekV'L  Lia'n  aL  haya'tsku  he  bought  elk  for  coppers  194.11  {g'eku 
to  buy;  Lia’n  elk;  haya'tsku  copper) 
sa-hwa'dEt  aL  X-ama'lgwaxdEL  Wa'sE  they  called  him  Eating- 
Scabs-of- Wa'sE  41.14  ( sa -  to  make;  hwa  name;  x-  to  eat; 
ama'lku  scab) 

q’dtskH  aL  liana! q  he  was  tired  of  the  woman  126.1 
wai-g’a' tkut  as  nEgua! odEt  he  longed  for  his  father  203.13 

The  preposition  a  is  used  very  often  with  hwil  and  dsm  to  express 
causal  and  final  subordination,  the  subordinate  clause  being  thus  trans¬ 
formed  into  a  nominal  phrase. 

11.  ax  hwil  because  (literally,  at  [its]  being): 

laxbets'e'x'det  .  .  .  aL  hwilt  g’a'adet  they  were  afraid  because  they 
saw  it  207.10 

aL  hwil  nig’idi  halai'ts  Ts’ak' /  niLne't  qant-hwila' kudetg’e  because 
Ts’ak*  was  no  shaman,  therefore  they  did  so  123.12  {nig’i  not; 
di  on  his  part;  halai't  shaman;  ntLnet  that;  qan  reason;  hwtl 

to  do) 

lo-hwa'ntkuL  qd'ddEt  aL  hwil  xstamkut  its  heart  was  annoyed 
because  of  the  noise  95.15  {Id-  in;  hwantku  annoyed;  qdot 
heart;  xstamku  noise) 
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ld-hwa'ntkuL  qd'ddEt  aL  hwil  xstavikH  be  was  annoyed  on  account 
of  the  noise  95.15  ( lo-hwa'  ntku  annoyed;  qd'  ot  mind) 
aha! (f  askut  aL  hwil  si-k': a-wi-ye' tkust  he  was  troubled  because  he 
cried  anew  very  much  21.12  (aba' g'asku  to  be  troubled;  si-  anew; 
k:\i-  exceedingly;  wi-ye'tku  to  cry) 

12.  aL  dEin  in  order  to,  that: 

tsagam-wb' ot  aL  dEin  dEda'lEqt  he  called  it  ashore  to  talk  with  it 
38.1  ( tsagam -  ashore:  wo'o  to  call;  dEda'lEq  to  talk  with) 
kdet  bbxt,  aL  dEin  nodm-a'k’st  he  waited  for  her  to  be  thirsty  21.7 
(box  to  wait;  nborn-  to  desire;  ak‘s  to  drink) 

Id-ya'ltkH  aL  dEin  yo'dxkH  he  returned  to  eat  55.9 
k’si-ba'x  aL  dEin  gun-lu'kt  he  ran  out  to  make  move 

13.  Sometimes  the  connection  expressed  by  a  is  so  weak  that  it  may 

be  translated  by  the  conjunction  and.  Evidently  the  verb  fol¬ 
lowing-  a  is  nominalized. 

yd'oxkut  aL  vn-fe'sEin  yo'dxkH  he  ate,  and  ate  much  36.10 
d'dt  aL  wi-ye'tkH  he  sat  and  wept  39.7  (he  sat  down,  weeping) 
iaga-id' l  na'k'stg’e  .  .  .  aL  La  gwa'otkH  his  wife  went  down,  and 
he  was  lost  166.7,  8 

Tsimshian: 

The  variety  of  forms  which  the  preposition  a  takes  in  Tsimshian 
has  been  discussed  in  §  28.  Here  examples  will  be  given  illus¬ 
trating  its  application. 

1.  Signifying  at: 

ada  k!a-t!d'°t  gEsgA  g’Uhau'li  then  he  sat  at  the  inland-side  for 
a  while 

al  di  na°kl  g’ad  a  awa'  naksE  iiE-wai’  g‘uf  does  a  person  lie  near 
my  brother’s  wife 2  (al  not;  di-  on  his  part;  na°k  to  lie;  g'ad 
a  person;  awa'  proximity;  naks  wife;  waig *  brother) 

2.  Signifying  in: 

dEint  u'°dEn  a  ts! Em-la’gEt  he  will  bake  thee  in  the  tire  (u°d  to 
bake;  ts.’Ein-  interior  of;  lag  tire) 

3.  Signifying  on: 

adat  l!l-SE-gu'lgE  la' gE  dA  lax'6'tga0  then  he  lighted  a  tire  on 
top  of  him  (l!%-  on;  se-  to  make;  gulg  to  light;  lag  tire; 
lax’ 6  top) 

vie  dEm  t!d'°nt  gEsgs  stu'°p! Elga0  make  him  sit  in  the  rear  of 
the  house 

4.  Signifying  toward: 

ada  hagul-id'°t  gEsgA  awa'  nE-wd'lbt  then  he  went  slowly  toward 
his  house 

gun-ia'°t  gEsgE  wul  nd°kt  he  went  to  where  he  lay 
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5.  Signifying  from: 

wa'°tgEt  gEsgs  awd'  na’kstga0  he  came  from  near  his  wife 
haldEtn-ba'°gEt  Astiwa’l  gEsgE  lax-ld'°pga°  Astiwa'l  arose  from 
the  stones 

6.  Signifying  to;  used  like  our  dative: 

ada  wul  ha' us  nEgwd'°t  gEs  ni'°tga°  then  his  father  said  to  him 
adat  wula  k’Hna'msgE  da'u  gEsgE  lgu'°lgEtga°  then  he  gave  ice 
to  his  child  (Jr Una' m  to  give;  da'u  ice;  IguPlg  child) 

7.  Signifying  with,  instrumental: 

dat  wul  lu-sga-ya' dzE  ts ! alt  gEsgE  la  then  she  struck  him  across 
the  face  with  the  feather  (lu-  in;  sga-  across;  yadz  to  strike; 
ts!al  face;  1%  feather) 

dzd'bEt  aL  avbo'ntg'e  he  made  with  his  hands 
LalhEt  aL  ha-q’o' l  she  scraped  with  a  tish-knife  8.9 

8.  Signifying  on  account  of: 

lu-q!d'gA  ga'°ts  Astiwa'l  gEsgE  nE-txald' ndet  Astiwa'l  was  sad 
on  account  of  those  he  had  (left)  behind  (lu-  in:  q!ag  open, 
hollow;  ga°d  mind;  txald'n  behind) 

9.  Expressing  time: 

a  wi-ga’msEm  during  the  whole  (great)  winter 
a  n.A-gd'ga  in  the  beginning  ZE  781 11 

10.  Used  with  various  verbs: 

a  wult  SE-q! 'an-q! add' ula  ga-gd'°dA  a  gwa! dEksEm  ie°nt  because 
she  refreshed  the  hearts  with  cool  fog  ZE  797.32 (q!an-dd!ul, 
literally,  to  go  over,  to  refresh;  gwa'dsks  cool;  ie°n  fog) 
ho'ltgE  wd'lbEt  a  ts!d°g  full  was  the  house  of  fat 
adat  wul  plid'rES  nEgwal0t  gEsgEt  g’Uks-ni'°sgE  na'kstga0  then 
she  told  her  father  that  she  had  looked  back  at  her  husband 
( plid'r  to  tell;  g'Uks-  back;  nd°  to  see) 

11.  a  wul  because: 

a  wult  la  na'gEdat  nlaxnu!  hau  because  for  a  long  time  she  had 
heard  say  ( nag  long;  nlaxnu'  to  hear;  hau  to  sa\7) 
asdE  wul  wa-dl-lgu-xd'°ga  because  they,  on  their  part,  were  even 
without  a  little  foam  (i.  e.,  had  nothing)  (wa-  without;  (li¬ 
on  their  part;  Igu-  little;  xd°g  foam) 

12.  a  dEm  in  order  to,  that: 

txanJV  ga  bd°ldE  lafmsu  a  d,Emt  wula  dza'kdut  everything  tries 
my  father-in-law  to  kill  me  ( txanll  all;  gd  what,  something; 
bd'°ld  to  try;  lams  father-in-lav/;  dzak  to  kill) 
a  dEmt  u'°tut  in  order  to  bake  me 

a  dEmt  rna'ksgE  nE-SEs%'°ptga0  in  order  to  gather  his  bones 

13.  a  and: 

ada  wul  wa'ndit  a  bdr°kEdEt  then  they  sat  down  and  lamented 
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NASS  DIALECT 


Txane'tkL1 

.  Every 

q’am-kMelL6 

only  one 

wl-ga'n 

great  tree.  Then 


sa 

day 


wi-ga  n 

great  'log. 


2  his-dzo'qsL3  k!opE-tk'!e'Lku. 4 

played  camping  little  children. 

r  Wl-lo  no'oL8  wl-ts!a'wut.9 

Great  in  hole  great  inside. 


7  Nl11  hwil 12  g'its’EL-qa'odEL 13  k’opE-tk-’e'ck11 


where 


in 


went 


little  children. 

hwi'lpdetg-e15 *  wl-qallrsi-no'om10  gan.7  Nck-’et17  lo 

their  house'  large  through  hole  of  'tree.  Then  Iin 

laku  lat.19  NLk-’e17  liux  txa'xkudet20  wi-he'lL5 

fire  in  it.  Then  again  they  ate  many 


Wl-he'lt,5 

Many 

Wi-d’E'xL10 

Large 

.4  NiLne'L14 

Then 

-sI-me'LdeL 18 

made  burn  they 

ts’ele'mdet. 

their  traveling 
provisions. 


Han  ts’ele'mL  gul-q’ane'tkuL21  k’opE-tk;,eLku.4  La22  nak'-L23 

Salmon  the  provisions  of  all  little  children.  When 

hwi'ldet24  an25  txane'tkuL1  sa,2  nidr’e17  La22  hux  t’esL  ak's 

they  did  so  at  every  day,  then  when  again  large  was  water 

La22  hux  lo-dzo'qdet 26  aL25  wi-ts’Em-ga'n.27  NLk'7e17  hux  pta'lilcs. 

when  again  in  they  camped  at  great  in  log.  Then  again  the  water 


1  txa-  all  (§  10,  no.  93)  ;  txanctku  independent  form;  L-conneetive  of  numerals  (§23.6). 

2  Same  form  in  singular  and  plural  (§  41). 

3  his-  to  pretend  (§  10,  no.  79) ;  dzoq  to  camp;  -s  suffix  (§  17,  no.  6)  required  by  his-;  l-  connective  of 

predicate  and  subject  (§  23).  _ 

*  k'opE-  small  [plural]  (§10,  no.  113);  tt’cLk «  children  [plural];  k'ops-  only  in  the  plural;  Lgo-  is 

the  singular  of  small. 

s  wi-  great  (§  10,  no.  73):  licit  many  (almost  always  used  with  the  prefix  wi-). 
e  q'am-  only  (§  10,  no.  118);  k-’el  one  flat  thing  (§  57);  L-  connective  of  numerals. 

7  wi-  great  (§10,  no.  73);  gan  tree,  log. 

8  wi  great;  lo-  in  (verbal  prefix  [§  9,  no.  29] );  no'6  hole;  -l  predicative  connective. 

9  ts.’awu  the  inside;  in  combination  with  nouns  the  prefix  ts’Em-  is  used  to  designate  the  inside 
(§  11,  no.  152);  -t  probably  possessively  its. 

10  wi  great;  (Vex  large. 

n  n-  demonstrative  (?);  l  probably  connective. 

i2  Verbal  noun,  here  designating  the  place  where  something  happens  (§  59). 

is  The  prefix  g'its'EL  is  not  known  in  other  combinations;  ie’6  (singular),  qd’6  (plural),  to  go;  -del 
3d  person  plural  (§  53);  -l  connective. 

n  n-  demonstrative  (?);  l-  probably  connective.  This  conjunction  seems  to  appear  here  doubled, 

is  hwilp  house;  -det  their;  -g  c  invisible  (§  20). 

'6  wi-  great:  qalk’si-  through  (§  9,  no.  24);  Tid'd  hole;  -in  adjectival  connective. 

it  nh\  see  note  11:  le'e  then;  t  transitive  subject,  3d  person  (§  48). 

is  lo-  in  (§  9,  no.  29);  si-  to  cause  (§  13,  no.  164);  met  to  burn;  -det  they;  -l  connects  predicate  and 
object. 

is  Idt  3d  person  pronoun,  oblique  case  (§  54). 

w  yd'dxkn  (singular),  txd'dxk “  (plural),  to  eat  (intransitive  verb);  -det  they. 

21  A  compound  the  elements  of  which  are  not  quite  clear  (compare  txanS'tku  all);  also  qane-hwilo 
always  (§  10,  no.  120). 

22  Particle  indicating  that  one  action  is  past  when  another  sets  in;  also  verbal  noun  (§  59). 

23  naku  long,  temporal  and  local. 

2<  hwil  to  do;  -det  they. 

25  a  general  preposition  (§  67);  -l  indefinite  connective. 

23  Id-  in;  dzoq  to  camp;  -det  they. 

*T  wd-  large;  ts.’Em-  inside  of  (§  11,  no.  152). 
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NlIuV7  g'lg'a'lrsL28  wl-ga'n.  NlIt’o  uks-o'lik'skut.29  Ni'g'it30 

Then  floated  the  great  log.  Then  out  to  sea  it  drifted.  Not  they 

hwila'x'L31  k,opE-tk’’e/Lku.4  YukL32  gwanEm-qala'qdet33  aL25 

knew  it  the  little  children.  Beginning  they  were  playing  at 

lo-ts’a'wuL34  wl-ga'n  La22  hwagait- uks-da'uL 35  aL25  hwagait-g’I'ks38 

inside  of  great  log  when  away  out  it  was  going  at  way  off  shore 

to  sea 


La22  uks-na'kut.37 

when  out  to  sea  far. 

NLk*’et17  .  g'a'at40 

Then  he  saw 

h  wagait-g  '1'iks. 36 


NLk 

Then 

hwil 

where 

NLk‘’e17 


’e17 


L2fo-tk*’e/Lku.4 


25 


way 


off  shore. 


Then 


k'si-Lo'6tkuL38  k-,alL39  Lgo-tk'e 

out  went  one  little  boy. 

La41  hwagait-uks-o'lik’skut 29,35  aL 

when  way  seaward  it  drifted  to 

k'si-qa'odeL42  k’opE-tk'’e'Lku.4  NLlr’e17 

out  went  the  little  children.  Then 


sig’a'tkudet;43 

they  cried; 

wl-ga'n7  aL25 

the  ’  log  at 
great 


qane-hwila44  sig'a'tkudet.43 

always  they  cried. 

hwagait-lax-se'Elda.46 

wav' off  on  the  ocean. 


NlIuY17  k’uL-da'uL45 

Then  about  went 


NLk*’e  hux  k'si-Lo'6tkuL38  Lgo-hwil-xo'osgum47  Lgo-tk'VLk0.4 

Then  again  out  was  put  the  little  being  wise  little  child. 

NLk*’et  g'a'aL40  hwil12  leba'yukL48  qe'wun.49  NLk'’e  ha'ts’ik'SEm50 

Then  he  saw  where  flew  gulls.  Then  again 

lo-ya'ltkut51  aL  ts’a'wuL34  wl-ga'n.  K/’et  maLt:52  u  Qa'ne-hwila44 

he  returned  at  inside  of  great  ‘  log.  Then  he  told  it:  “Always 

le-hwa'nL53  qe'wun49  aL  lax-o'Ein,54  aq-dEp-hwila'gut?”55  NlIu’c 

on  sit  gulls  at  top  of  us,  without  we  [way  of]  doing?’’  Then 


28  glyd'k-s  to  drift. 

29  uks-  out  to  sea,  from  land  to  sea  (§  8,  no.  6);  -t  intransitive,  3d  person  singular. 

30  nig-l  indicative  negation;  -t  transitive  subject,  3d  person. 

31  hwild'x •  to  know;  -det  (3d  person  plural  ending  has  been  omitted  here). 

32  yuk  appears  both  as  verb  and  as  particle. 

33  gwanErn  a,  prefix  of  doubtful  significance. 

31  Id-  a  verbal  prefix,  appears  here  with  the  noun  ts'a'wu  the  inside.  It  seems  that  this  whole 
expression  is  possessive  or  verbal,  because  otherwise  the  connective  would  be  -to  (§  22). 

35  hwagnit-  away  (§  10,  no.  71);  uks-  seaward  (§  8,  no.  6);  da'uL  to  leave;  perhaps  the  ending  -t  would 

be  better. 

36  hwagait-  is  both  verbal  and  nominal  prefix;  g-iks  the  region  off  shore  (a  noun  corresponding  to 
the  verbal  prefix  uks-). 

n  uks-  seaward;  naku  far;  -t  perhaps  closure  of  sentence  (§  20). 

38  tsi-  out  (§  8,  no.  8);  Lo'otku. 

38  k-’dl  one  (numeral  for  counting  human  beings  [§  57] ;  -l  connective  of  numerals  (§  23). 

<0  g  a'a  to  see;  -t  it  (object). 

,l  hwil  La  present  and  past  participle  forming  nominal  clause  (§  59). 

<3  k-si- out  of  (§  8,  no.  8);  qd'od  to  go  (plural);  -det  they. 

13  irregular  plural  (§  46);  singular  wuyi'tku. 

“  qane-  always  (§  10,  no.  120). 

46  k’uL-  about;  da’uL  to  leave,  to  go. 

46  hwagait-  way  off  (verbal  and  nominal  prefix);  lax-  surface  of  (nominal  prefix  corresponding  to 
le-  on;  (§  li,  no.  151;  §  9,  no.  30)  se-Elda  ocean. 

47  Lgd-  little;  hivll-  being  (§  59);  xd'dsku  wise;  -to  adjective  connective  (§  22). 

48  g'ibd'yuku  (plural  leba'yuku)  to  fly  (§  45). 

49  Singular  and  plural  same  form  (§  41) . 

50  Adverb. 

61  This  verb  occurs  always  with  the  prefix  Id-  in. 

52 mat  to  tell  (transitive  verb). 

33  le-  on  corresponds  to  the  nominal  prefix  lax-  (note  46);  d’a  (plural  hwan)  to  sit;  -l  indefinite 

connective. 

54  lax-  surface  (corresponds  to  the  verbal  prefix  le-  on  [note  53] );  o£  top;  -to  our. 

^ aq-  without,  and  also  negation  of  dependent  clauses  (§  11,  no.  137);  dEp-  plural  of  trans.i^e 
pronoun;  hwild'ku  is  a  peculiar  form;  while  it  is  apparently  a  passive  of  hwil,  it  is  used  as  a  trails. live 
verb;  -t  probably  object  3d  person. 
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tffon56 

this 


nL 


heL57 

said 

qa-dz’fi'gam,61 

our  noses,  they 

mant64  aL  dax'L65  wl-ga'n 

rub  it  at  outside  of  great  ‘  log. 

ts’oba'qL  qe'wun  la'tg’e.67” 


di:p 


k-’alL39  Lgo-tk-’e'Lku:4  “Am58 

one  little  child:  "Good  we 

dEin  k^’e62  iLa'eLaat,63  dsp64 


59 


future 


then 


we 


Nl 

They 


lr’e62 


qe'wun 

feet  of  '  gulls 

qa-dz’a'qdet.61  K*’ 

their  noses.  Then 


Nck-’e 


on  it.” 

e  a'd’ik's^L69 


ma'ndet70  aL  wi-ga'n 

rubbed  it  on  the  great’ log. 


came 

NLk 

Then 


Then 

hwil12 

being 


bleed, 

dEm 

future  then 

hwi'ldetg'e. 

they  did  so. 


08 


d’lsd'e'sL60 

strike 

dEm  k^’e 

future  then 

tq’al-hathe't66 

against  stand 

D’isdVsdeL60 

They  struck 


’e 


la'mdzixdet71 

thev  entered 


NLk-’e 


Then 

la'ot.19 

on  it. 

76 


iLii'eLaat.03  NLk‘’et  k'’ilq’al- 

they  bled.  Then  they  around 

aL  ts’a'wuL  wl-ga'n. 

at  the  inside  of  the  ‘  log. 

great 

ad’a'd’ik'sk^69  wi-he'ldEin72  qe'wun.  Nidu’e  le-hwa'nt53 

came  many  gulls.  Then  on  they  sat 

K-’e  tq’al-gulgwa'lukL73  as’isa'it.74  La22  sEm-bagait-d’aL75 

Then  against  dried  their  feet.  When  very  middle 


was 


Loqs, 

the  sun, 

qe'wun. 

the  gulls. 

doqL80 

took  them 

la' nix 't82 

necks 

da'LEt84 

put  them 


nLk*’e  hux  k*saxL77 

went  out 


then  again 

Ni'g’it30  daa'qLkudeL79 

Not  they  succeeded 

k*’alL39  Lgo-tk*1e'Lku.4 

little 

gul-gane'L83 

all 

hwil 

where 


Lgo-k^a-wi-tVst.78 

little  really  great  large. 


NL^’e  leba'yukL48 


one 


dEm 

future 

NLlf’et 

child.  Then  he 

wi-he'ldEm72 


Then 

leba'yukdetg'e.48 


aL 

at 


A/  A  Qr 

nano  ol*° 


great  many 

f 


qe'wun 

gulls. 


holes 


wi-ga  n. 

great  *  log. 


Ntk-’e 


Then 


flew 

NLk*’et 

they  flew.  Then  he 

lo-haL-t’uxt’a'qL81  t’Ein- 

in  along  twisted 

NLk-’et 

Then  he 

lo-am’a'mL86 

in  good 


their 

lo-d’Ep- 

in  down 

87 


_ A  /  A 

qago  oi 

hearts 


60  The  introductory  t-  of  the  demonstrative  is  the  subject  of  the  transitive  verb;  he. 

87  For  het-L. 

58  am  good;  used  here  as  a  periphrastic  exhortative:  it  would  be  good  if  we - (§65). 

59  dEp  plural  of  transitive  subject  (§  48). 

60  rf'cs  (plural  d’isd’e's)  to  strike  (§  42). 

61  dz'ag  nose;  plural  qa-dz'ag  (§  43) ;  -m  our. 

“2  iiLk-'r  (note  17)  appears  here  divided  by  the  future  particle  dBm. 

6;t  iLiie  blood. 

t'dEp  mant  we  rub  it  (§  48)  (subjunctive). 

85  ddx-  surface,  outer  side. 

06  tq'al -  against  (§  9,  no.  35);  hit  (plural  hathc't)  to  stand. 

67  Idt  oblique  case,  3d  person  pronoun;  -g-6  absent  (because  the  outer  side  of  the  tree  was  invisible 
to  the  speaker). 

68  hwil  to  do;  -det  they;  -g’r.  absent. 

69  a'd’ik'sku  (plural  ad’a'd’ik'sku)  to  come. 

70  k-'ilq'al-  around;  man  to  rub  (transitive  verb). 

71  ts’en  (plural  la'mdzix)  to  enter. 

72  wl-hc'lt  many  (see  note  5);  usually  used  with  adjectival  connective  -in,  not  with  numeral  connec¬ 
tive  -l  (§  22). 

73  tq’al-  against;  gwa'luk  to  dry. 

7<  asa'e  (plural  as’isa'e)  foot. 

75  sEm-  very  (§  15,  no.  168);  bagait-  in  middle;  d'a  to  sit  (used  to  express  the  idea  of  to  be  in  a  posi¬ 
tion,  for  round  objects. 

76  sun  or  moon. 

77  k  sax  to  go  out  (probably  related  to  k'si-  out  of  [§  8,  no.  8]). 

78  Lqo-  a  little;  7r’d-  really;  wi-  great;  l’e»  large  (almost  always  combined  with  wi-)\  -t  probably  dose 
of  sentence. 

79  da-aqLku;  aqLku  to  attain.  The  prefix  da  may  be  the  same  as  in  de'ya  he  says  thus  (§  49,  A). 

80 gdu  (plural  ddq)  to  take  (§  46). 

81  Id-  in;  haL  aloug  (§  9,  no.  50);  t’aq  (plural  t’Ext'a'q)  to  twist;  -l  connects  predicate  ivith  object. 
l*t'Em-  prefix  indicating  certain  parts  of  the  body;  probably  from  t'dm  sitting  (§33). 

83  See  note  21. 

B<  Id-  in;  d’Ep-  downward  (§  8,  no.  4);  ddc  to  put. 

83  See  note  8;  nano’o  is  here  plural. 

86  lo-  in;  dm  (plural  am'd’m)  good  (§42). 

87  j/d’ot  (plural  qapd'ot )  mind,  heart. 
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k’opE-tk-’e'Lku.  G’e'ipdeu88  sma'x’tg’e89  La22  t’a'k’deL90  hwi'ldetg’e91 

the  little  children.  They  ate  it  the  meat  when  they  forgot  what  they  did 

La22  hwagait-k’uL-da'uudet92  aL  hwagait-lax-se'lda.48 

when  way  but  about  they  went  at  way  out  on  ocean. 

Nig -l30  lig’i-tsagam-de'lpkudet,-93  aL  lig’i-lax-ts’a'L94 

Not  anywhere  landward  short  they  at  some-  on  edge  of 

where 

NLk’’e  La  hux  k*’elL6  sa  de-nExna'xdeL95  wl-xsto'ntk11. 

Then  when  again  one  day  also  they  heard 

k’si-Lo'oL96  k’opE-tk-’e'Lk11.  Gwina'deu, 

out  went  the  little  boys.  Behold 

lo-le-d’Ep-yu'kdet."  Nck^’e 

in  on  down  "they  went.  Then 


great 


noise. 


ak  *s. 

water. 

K-’e 

Then 


hwil 

where 


98 


ua 

when 


slg*a'tkudet43 

their  crying 


22 


La 

when 


lo-d1Ep-he'tkuL100  wi-ga'n 

in  doAvn  stood  the  great  tree 


an-tgo-le'lbik\sku  97 

the  whirlpool 

a'd’ik*skuL69  hwil12 

came 

aL  dEin101 

to  future 


an-tgorle'lbik’sku.97 

the  whirlpool. 


the 

>  LoqkuL 

swallow 

(them) 


22 


NLk’’e  La 

Then  when 

Q’am-k’’e'lL103 

Only 


lo-d’Ep-he'tkut,100 

in  down  it  stood, 


k’’alL39  g’a'tg’e. 


102 


one 


man. 


one 


de-uks-ba'xL 

also  sea-  ran 
ward 

asa'eL74  g’a'tg'e.102  NLlu’et  g’aLkllL104  wi-ga'n  aL25 

foot  the  man.  Then  he  speared  the  ’  log  with 

great 

qala'st.105  K’’et  tsaga m - d a ' m ga n tg ’ e ; 106  de-le-ma'tguL107  g’a'tg’e.102 

his  harpoon.  Then  he  ashore  pulled  it;  he  saved  them  the  man. 

NTLk’'e  bax-Lo'oL108  k,opE-tk’’e,Lku  aL  ts’Em-hwi'lpL109  g’a'tg’e. 

Then  up  went  the  little  children  to  inside  of  house  of  the  man. 

Nidu’e  yuk-txa'q’Ens110  Q’am-k’’e'lEm-asa'e.111 

began  he  fed  them  '  Only-One-Foot. 


Then 


88  gmeip  to  eat  something.  We  should  expect  here  t  g'e'ipdet  sma.r. 

*9  smax-  venison;  -t  its;  -gS  absent. 

90  t'ak-  to  forget;  -det  they;  -l  connective. 

91  hwil  to  do;  -det  they;  -ye  absent. 

32  hwagalt  -  way  off;  k’uL-  about;  dauL  to  go;  det  they. 

"  lig’i-  somewhere,  indefinite  place  (§8,  no.  20);  tsagam-  landward  (§8,  no.  9);  dclvku  short,  near; 

-det  they. 

84  Itgd-  (see  note  93);  lax-  surface;  ts'ilL  shore,  edge  (nominal  term  corresponding  to  tsagam). 

95  dc-  also  (precedes  transitive  subject);  nsxna'x  to  hear. 

99  Hie  (plural  l6’6)  to  go  (§46). 

92  an-  prefix  indicating  place  (§  12,  no.  157);  tgo-  around;  Wlbiksku  to  flow  (?). 

98  hwil  La  where  in  the  past. 

"te-in  (namely, inside  the  whirlpool);  Ic-  on  (namely,  on  the  surface  of  the  water);  d’Ep  down¬ 
ward;  yule  to  begin;  -det  they. 

mlb-  in;  d’Ep-  down;  hit  to  place  upright:  lictku  to  be  placed  upright,  to  stand  (§  17). 

101  aL  dEm  to  the  future—,  final  sentence  (§§  59,  67);  i.  e.,  to  the  future  swallowing  of  the  whirlpool. 

108  g'al  man;  -ye  absent. 

103  q'am  only;  t'cl  one  flat  or  round  thing. 

104  yaLku  to  spear;  the  preceding  t  is  the  subject,  the  terminal  -l  conneate  predicate  and  object. 

105  Terminal  t  either  pronom  or  close  of  sentence. 

106  tsagam-  shoreward;  dd'mgan  to  haul. 

107  mdtku  (plural  Ic-md’tku)  to  save  (§  45). 

108  bax-  up  along  ground  (§  8,  no.  1). 

109  ts  Em-  the  inside  of  (nominal  prefix). 

110  yuk-  beginning;  txddxku  to  eat  (plural)  (see  note  20);  -eh  causative  suffix. 

111  See  note  103.  Here  q’am  k-'el  is  used  as  an  attribute,  not  as  a  predicate,  hence  the  connective 

-am  instead  of  -l. 


% 
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[Translation] 

Children  played  camping  every  day.  There  were  many  of  them, 
and  there  was  onl}’’  one  great  log.  It  had  a  great  hole  inside.  It  was 
a  large  log.  That  is  the  place  where  the  children  went  in.  Then  the 
large  tree  with  the  hole  in  it  was  their  house.  They  made  a  fire  burn 
in  it,  and  they  also  ate  [many]  traveling-provisions.  Salmon  was  the 
traveling-provisions  of  all  the  children.  When  they  had  done  so  for 
a  long  time  every  day,  when  the  water  was  great  (high)  again,  they 
again  camped  in  the  great  log.  The  water  rose  again  and  the  great 
log  floated.  It  drifted  out  to  sea.  The  children  did  not  know  it. 
They  were  playing  inside  of  the  great  log  while  it  was  going  out  to  sea 
and  when  it  was  far  away  from  the  shore.  Then  one  boy  went  out. 
He  saw  that  they  had  drifted  seaward  and  that  they  were  way  off  shore. 
Then  the  children  went  out.  Then  they  cried.  They  cried  all  the 
time.  Then  the  great  log  went  way  out  on  the  ocean. 

Then  a  little  wise  boy  went  out.  He  saw  gulls  flying  about.  He 
returned  again  into  the  great  log,  and  he  told  them,  “Gulls  are  always 
sitting  on  top  of  us.  Can  we  not  do  anything?  ”  Then  one  child  said 
the  following:  “Let  us  strike  our  noses.  Then  they  will  bleed. 
Then  we  will  rub  (the  blood)  on  the  outside  of  the  great  log.  Then 
the  feet  of  the  gulls  will  stand  on  it.”  They  did  so.  They  struck 
their  noses,  and  blood  came  out  of  them.  Then  they  rubbed  it  on 
the  great  log.  Then  they  entered  the  inside  of  the  great  log.  Many 
gulls  came  and  sat  on  it.  Then  their  feet  dried  against  it.  When  the 
sun  was  right  in  the  middle  of  the  sky,  the  one  who  was  really  a  little 
large  went  out  again.  Then  the  gulls  flew.  They  did  not  succeed  in 
flying.  Then  one  boy  took  them.  Then  he  twisted  off  the  necks  of 
all  the  many  gulls.  Then  he  put  them  down  into  the  hole  of  the  great 
log.  Then  the  children  were  glad.  They  ate  the  meat  and  forgot 
what  was  happening,  that  they  were  going  way  out  on  the  ocean. 

They  were  not  anywhere  near  shore  or  the  edge  of  the  water.  Then 
one  day  they  heard  a  great  noise.  The  boys  went  out.  Behold! 
there  was  a  whirlpool  in  which  they  were  going  down.  Then  they 
began  to  cry  when  the  great  log  stood  downward  in  it,  about  to  be 
swallowed  by  the  whirlpool. 

While  it  was  standing  downward  in  it,  a  man  ran  seaward.  The 
man  had  one  foot.  Then  he  speared  the  great  log  with  his  harpoon.  1 
He  pulled  it  ashore.  The  man  saved  them.  Then  the  children  went 
up  into  the  house  of  the  man.  Then  Only-One-Foot  began  to  feed  : 
them. 


TSIMSHIAN  DIALECT 


Ada'ogam1  a'utaga02  (Story  of  Porcupine) 

Ninll'sgE3  ia4  ksu'°tga°,5  a6  la4  wa'nsgA7  txanll'sgE8  ya'tsWESffA9 

That  it  was  when  fall,  at  when  were  sitting  all *  *  animals  in 

nA-ga-ts  !Em-ts  !a'ptga°. 10  Da'11  wula12  d!13  t!a'°sgE14  wI-mEdI'°k15 

their  towns.  Then  being  on  his  part  sitting  great  grizzly  bear 

gEsgA16  n  dl  tsla'pt17  a6  dzA18  wI-ga'msEmga°. 19  Ada20  ga'ni-wula21 

in  his  also  town  at  when  great  winter.  Then  •  always 

gwa'ntgEsgA22  wfi/osga°,23  da11  g’ik24  lu-la£wa'l 25  nA-ts!Em-ts!a'psgA10 

touched  the  rain,  then  also  in  it  dripped 

wi-mEdI/okga°. 15  Ada20  g-ik24  lo'gaksgEsgA 26 

the  great  grizzly  bear.  Then  again  he  was  wet  „J .  lllvu 

sEmgal 28  lu-ha'°xgESgA29  ga'°t30  gssgA16  sga-nA'ksgA 31  wa'°«tga°.32 

very  in  annoyed  his  heart  at  ‘too  long  rain. 


the  town  of 

n-li'°tga0.27  Ada20 

his  fur.  Then 


I  ada'og  story:  -Em  connection  (§  22). 

3  a'uta  porcupine;  -gao  absent  (§  20) 

3  nin.’i'  that  (§56);  -sgE  (§25). 

4  to  when  (§59). 

5 ksu’o  fall;  -gao  absent  (§20). 

6  a  preposition  (§67). 

7  t!na  (pluraFwan)  to  sit  (§  46);  -sgE  (§  24). 

8  txan! V  all  (contains  the  particle  txa-  entirely)  ;  -sgE  (§  24) . 

8  From  yats  to  kill  many;  ya’ts’Esk  the  killing  (§  17,  no.  2);  the  terminal  -Esga  stands  here  for 

isga  in. 

10  nA~  separable  possession  (§  55);  ga-  distributive  plural,  the  towns  of  the  various  kinds  of  animals; 
’.s.'Em-  inside  (§  11,  no.  152);  ts/ab  town;  -t  his;  gao  absence. 

II  da  conjunction  (§  66,  no.  2). 

13  §  59. 

13  dl  on  (his)  part  (§  15,  no.  167). 

14  t.'do  to  sit;  -sgE  §  25. 


15  wi-  great  (§  10,  no.  73);  mEdi'ok  grizzly  bear. 

14  a  preposition  (§  67);  absent  conjunctive  form  (§  28). 

17  n-  separable  possession;  dl-  on  his  part  (cf.  note  13);  ts.'ab  town. 
wdzA  weakened  statement,  when  it  may  have  been  (§  66,  no.  3). 

19  wi-  great  (§  10,  no.  73);  gd'msEm  winter;  -gao  absence. 

*  Conjunction  (§  66,  no.  1). 

31  gani-  all  (§  10,  no.  120). 

33  gwantg  to  touch  (i.  e.,  here,  fell);  -sgA  connection  (§§  24,  25). 

33  wd os  rain. 

21  g'ik  again  (§  15,  no.  169). 

u  lu-  in  (§  9,  no.  29);  Wwa'l  to  drip;  no  connective  after  l  (§  29). 

39  Wgaksg  to  be  wet  (fur,  skin). 

27  n-  separable  possession;  ll  fur,  hair  of  body;  -t  his;  -gao  absence. 

28  SEm-gal  very  (§  15,  no.  178). 

28  lu-  in  (§  9,  no.  29),  relating  to  gd°d  mind;  hdoxg  annoyed. 

30  gdod  mind. 

31  sga-  across  (§  9,  no.  36);  nag  long;  here  apparently  a  verbal  subordinate  construction:  at  across 

t.ONG  BEING  THE  RAIN. 

33  wdos  rain;  the  -t  is  a  difficult  directive  ending,  which  is  used  very  frequently,  and  for  which  no 
id  equate  explanation  has  been  given. 
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Nln'I'33  gan-ksE-t!a'°t34  gEsgA18  nE-txaa'gAsgA35  n-ts!a  ptga°,10  at36 

That  reason  out  he  sat  at  the  mouth  of  his  town,  at  he 

lifTi-lED-fra'0 38  gEsgA 16  kudu'°ntga°.39  Ada  a'sl40  dEt!a'°t41  gEsgA 16 

® _ ^  oronnd  him  Then  while  sitting 


nl°37 


seeing  everything 


around  him. 


o-wA'sgA  42  gakstatna'°gA 43  a'utAgA44  gun-he'°tgEt45  gEsgA16  awa'°tga0.46 

that,  ‘  behold  who”  the  porcupine  toward  stood  at  his  proximity. 


A'sl40 

When 


t47  sga-ia'°t48 

he  across  went 


gESgA 
at 


16 


n-lEksa'gasgE 49  n-ts  la'psgE 10 

the  doorway  of  the  town  of 


VVLLCll  ~  ~ 

mEdl'°kga0,15  ada  wul  ka'usgA50  wI-mEdI,0kga°,  ‘Ts!l°nA  go  °t 

great  grizzly  bear,  then  being  said  the  great  grizzly  bear,  “Enter  here, 


Wi¬ 

the 

52 


shall 


That  it  was  reason  then  when 

Ada'  wula 

the  proximity  of  the  great  grizzly" bear.  Then  being 


gEsgA  awa'°sgA 46  wI-mEdI/okga°. 15 

at 


w«M.  — 6  said"  the  great  grizzly  bear,  ^  “Enter 

n-si'EplEnsffl!53  Me  dEin  k!a.-xdi/oyut.?  54  Nin!i  33  g&n  da  wula 

my  friend!  You  shall  a  little  eat  with  me.”  ™OHnn  thpn  whpn 

ts!l'°nsgA51  a' ut 44 

entered  the  porcu- 

pine  J 

wI-sE-la'ksEsgA55  wI-mEdI'°kga°.  Adat  sa-ga'°sgA56  igu-a'utaga0.57 

great  made  fire  the  great  grizzly  bear.  Then  he  suddenly  took  the  little  porcupine. 

Adat  dEkda'klEgA58  ga-sEsI'°tga°59  dii60  ga-an’6'ntga°.61  Adat 

Then  he  tied  '  his  feet  and  '  his  hands.  Then  he 

hal-sgE'rt62  gEsgA  dzo'gasgA63  la'ktga0.64  Adat  wul  gwa'lklEnsgA65 

alongside  laid  it  at  the' edge  of  the  fire.  Then  ^  he  burnt 

hak  !a'°S2A66  teu-a'utaga0.57  N !  1 33  ada'  wul  ha'usgA50  wI-mEdI'°k 15  asgA16 

’ — little  porcupine.  He  then  said  the  great  grizzly 


the  back  of  the 


to  Hie 


33  nl  that:  n.'i  probably  demonstrative  (§  56) 

3-t  gan-  reason ;  following  nin.'i,  it  means  therefore;  ksE-  out,  generally  directive,  but  here  indi¬ 
cating  the  position  outside;  t.'rto  to  sit;  -t  he. 

35  he-  separable  possession;  txa-  direction;  dg  mouth. 

se  a  preposition  (§  67)  with  subjective  (subjunctive)  pronoun  attached  (§  49). 

3i  mo  to  see;  after  io  the  connective  is  missing  (§  29). 

as  Ug-ir  somewhere,  this  or  that  (§  8,  no.  20) ;  Isp-  self  (§  10,  no.  129);  gd»  something,  what;  UgH-gd'o 

anything;  Itg'i-lEp-gdfl  everything.  _  , 

38  Muon  the  place  around  (a  nominal  expression).  When  used  in  the  possessive, «it  is  considers 

as  inseparable  possession  (§  55). 

io  asl  while  (§  66.  no.  7),  here  followed  by  the  progressive  form. 

41  d’Et.'a'o  progressive  form  of  t!d«  to  sit  (§  37). 

43  <7 wao  this;  gwa'sgA  that  (§  56). 

<3  an  interjection,  probably  gaksta  behold;  t  he;  vd°  who. 

44  a'uta  porcupine;  -gA  connective  (§25). 

45  gun-  toward  (§  10,  no.  114);  h'cotg  to  stand;  -t  he. 

46  awn  proximity  (a  noun  which  corresponds  to  the  particle  gun-  [see  notes  39,  45]). 

47  t  subject  of  intransitive  verb,  here  emphatic. 

48«^a  across  (§  9,  no.  36);  id'o  to  go;  -t  he. 

49  n-  separable  pronoun;  lEksd'g  doorway. 

50  ha’u  to  say. 

si  ts.’ion  (plural,  la’mdzEx)  to  enter  by  (imperative  [§  65] ). 

52  g-iot  here. 

53  n-  separable  possession;  si'op.’Ensg  friend;  -l  my  (in  address  [§  51] ). 

54  mE  thou  (subjective  [§  49] );  dEin  future  (§59);  k.’a-  a  little  while  (§  10,  no.  107);  xdl'o  to  eat  with 
some  one;  -u  me;  -t  (see  note  32). 

55  wi-  great  (§  10,  no.  73);  se-  to  make  (§13,  no.  164). 

5«  t  subjective  pronoun;  sa-  suddenly;  gu»  to  take. 

57  Igu-  little  (§  10,  no.  135). 

58  dakl  to  lie  (with  plural  object  dEkda’kl). 

59  asr'o  (plural,  gasEsi'o  [§  43] ). 
so  di  and;  l  connective  (§  30). 

6i  an'6'n  hand;  ga-an'6'n  hands  (§  43). 

6«  hal-  along  (§  9,  no.  50);  sgEr  to  lie. 

63  dzog  edge  (noun  corresponds  to  the  particle  had-  [see  note  62]). 

64  lak  fire  (cf.  note  32). 

«5  gwalg  to  burn;  gwa'lk.'En  to  cause  to  burn  (§  17,  no.  1).  ■ 

66  hak! do  back;  has  ho  prefix  he-,  because,  as  a  part  of  the  body,  the  possession  is  inseparable. 
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tgu-a'ut  a6  la4  gwa'lksgA65  n-li°m67  hak!a'°tga°66:  “Duu,  duu  ” 

ittle  porcu-  tit  when  burnt  the  fur  of  its  b&cki  l,Duu  duu  ” 

pine.  was  ’  ’ 

ia-ye'gA68  wI-mEdi'°kga°,  “Deiii  wa'lut,”69  da-ye'gA 88  a'utau-a, 

said  the  great  grizzly  bear.  ‘‘Future  I  do  it,”  said  the  porcupine, 

“sEm’aV'id,70  lu'°n71  duda'klut,72  ada  dEm  wul  wa'luda  nE-ha'unt.” 

“chief]  untie  my  bands,  then  future  being  I  do  it  what  you  say.” 

Tagai73  a'lgEt74  nESEga'tgA75  wI-mEdI'°kgA  ha'usgA  Igu-a'uta  gEs76 

However,  not  he  minded  the  great  grizzly  bear  said  the  little  porcupine  to 

q  !l/otga°,  a  wul 77  sEm -gal 28  wl-gat-g-a'dga°.78  N!l'°tgA  kla-gat-g'a'dEt79 

him,  because  v*ery  greatly  he  is  strong.  He  is  most  ’  strong 

gEsga  txanll'sgA8  ya'tslEsga0.9  Nln!i'33  gan-a'lgEt74  nlExno'80  klabE- 

among  all  animals.  That  reason  not  he  heard  the  little 

one 

ha'usgA 81  Igu-a'uta  gEs76  n!l'°tga°.  SEm-gal  wI-a'dzEksga0,82  adat gdk 

said  little  porcupine  to  him.  Very  ‘  much  proud,  then  he  again 

lagauk-kla'xsEt83  gEsgA  ts!Em-n-la'ktga0.84 

to  fire  kicked  him  into  in  the  fireplace. 

[Translation] 

When  it  was  fall,  all  the  animals  were  sitting  in  their  towns.  A 
great  Grizzly  Bear,  on  his  part,  was  also  sitting  in  his  town  in  mid¬ 
winter.  Rain  was  always  falling,  and  it  also  dripped  into  the  house 
Hf  the  great  Grizzly  Bear.  His  fur  was  wet.  Then  he  was  much 
mnoved  because  it  was  raining  too  long,  therefore  he  sat  at  the 
entrance  of  his  house  and  looked  around  to  see  everything.  While  he 
was  sitting  there,  behold!  Porcupine  came  near  him.  When  he  passed 
the  doorway  of  the  house  of  the  great  Grizzly  Bear,  the  great  Grizzly 
Bear  said,  “Enter  here,  friend!  You  shall  eat  with  me  for  a  little 
while. Therefore  the  Porcupine  entered  near  the  great  Grizzly  Bear. 
The  great  Grizzly  Bear  made  a  great  fire.  He  suddenly  took  the 
little  Porcupine.  He  tied  his  feet  and  his  hands.  Then  he  laid  him 
near  the  edge  of  the  fire.  Then  the  back  of  the  little  Porcupine  was 
burnt.  Then  the  great  Grizzl}r  Bear  said  to  the  little  Porcupine  when 

67  liom  hak'd'o  back  fur  (§  22). 

m  This  verb  has  always  subjective  pronouns  (see  §  49). 

69  Here  indicative,  therefore  -u  objective  pronoun  with  third  person  object  (§  60). 

70  sem’d'ff'id  chief  (see  §  33). 

71  luo  to  untie.  Here  indicative  construction  in  place  of  imperative. 

72  dEda'kl  bands;  -u  my;  -t  (see  note  32). 

73  yagai  however  (§  15  no.  174). 

74  a'lgK  not  (§  15,  no.  180;  §  63). 

HEsgcV  to  mind;  -tgs  connective  (§  24  BI2  absent). 

78  gEs  preposition,  definite  form  before  pronoun  designating  human  beings  (§  28). 

77  a  wul  because  (§  67,  no.  11). 

78  wi-  greatly  (§  10,  no.  73);  gat-g'erd  strong  (a  compound  of  g  ad  person). 

79  k.’a-  exceedingly  (here  used  as  superlative  [§  10,  no.  106]). 

80  nExno ’  to  hear;  no  connective  after  vowels  (§  29). 

81  k.’dbE  the  little  one,  poorly  (§  10,  no.  113),  also  plural  to  Igu-  small. 

83  d'dzEk  proud. 

83  lagauk-  from  the  sides  of  the  house  to  the  fire;  klaxs  to  kick. 

84  Mem-  the  inside;  n-  place  (§  12,  no.  157);  lak  fire. 
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the  fur  on  his  back  was  burnt,  “  Duu,  duu!”  said  the  great  Grizzly 
Bear.  “ I  will  do  it,”  said  the  Porcupine.  “Chief,  untie  my  bands, 
then  I  will  do  what  you  say.”  However,  the  great  Grizzly  Bear  did 
not  mind  what  the  little  Porcupine  said  to  him,  because  he  was  very 
strong.  He  is  the  strongest  of  all  the  animals,  therefore  he  did  not 
listen  to  what  the  poor  little  Porcupine  said  to  him.  He  was  very 
proud.  Then  he  kicked  him  again  into  the  fireplace. 
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KWAKIUTL 


By  Franz  Boas 


§  1.  DISTRIBUTION  AND  HISTORY 

The  Wakashan  stock  embraces  the  languages  spoken  by  a  number 
of  tribes  inhabiting  the  coast  of  British  Columbia  and  extending 
southward  to  Cape  Flattery  in  the  state  of  Washington.  Two 
principal  groups  may  be  distinguished — the  Nootka  and  the  Kwa- 
kiutl.  The  former  is  spoken  on  the  west  coast  of  Vancouver  island 
and  at  Cape  Flattery,  the  latter  on  Vancouver  island  and  on  the  coast 
of  the  mainland  of  British  Columbia  from  the  northern  end  of  the 
Gulf  of  Georgia  northward  to  the  deep  inlets  just  south  of  Skeena 
river.  The  outlying  islands  north  of  Milbank  sound  are  occupied  by 
a  branch  of  the  Tsimshian,  while  the  coasts  of  Bentinck  Arm  are 
inhabited  by  the  Bellacoola,  a  tribe  speaking  a  Salish  language.  The 
neighbors  of  the  Wakashan  tribes  are  the  Tsimshian  to  the  north, 
Athapascan  tribes  to  the  northeast,  Salish  tribes  to  the  southeast  and 
south,  and  the  Quileute  at  Cape  Flattery.  Among  all  these 
languages,  only  the  Salish  and  the  Quileute  exhibit  some  morpho¬ 
logical  similarities  to  the  Kwakiutl. 

The  Kwakiutl  language  may  be  divided  into  three  principal  sub¬ 
languages  or  main  dialects — the  northern,  or  the  dialect  of  the  tribes 
of  Gardner  inlet  and  Douglas  channel;  the  central,  or  the  dialect  of 
the  tribes  of  Milbank  sound  and  Rivers  inlet;  and  the  southern, 
which  is  spoken  by  all  the  tribes  south  and  southeast  of  Rivers  inlet. 
Each  of  these  main  dialects  is  subdivided  into  sub-dialects  which 
differ  somewhat  in  phonetics,  form,  and  vocabulary.  Their  number 
can  not  be  determined  exactly,  since  almost  every  village  has  its  own 
peculiarities.  They  may,  however,  be  grouped  in  a  number  ol 

divisions.  Only  the  divisions  of  the  southern  dialect  are  known, 
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There  are  four  of  these.  The  most  northern  is  spoken  in  the  villages 
of  the  extreme -northern  end  of  Vancouver  island  and  of  Smith  inlet; 
the  second,  in  the  region  from  Hardy  bay  to  Nimkish  river,  including 
the  islands  which  form  the  eastern  coast  of  Queen  Charlotte  sound ; 
the  third  is  spoken  in  the  neighborhood  of  Knight  inlet ;  and  the  last, 
in  Bute  inlet  and  the  region  of  Valdez  island. 

The  second  of  these  dialects,  which  is  spoken  by  the  Kwakiutl 
tribe  of  Vancouver  island,  forms  the  subject  of  the  following  discus¬ 
sion.  The  proper  name  of  the  tribe  is  Kwa'g’uf;  the  name  of  its 
language,  Kwa'klwala.  A  treatise  on  the  grammar  of  this  language, 
by  Iiev.  Alfred  J.  Hall,1  was  published  in  1889;  but  the  author  has 
not  succeeded  in  elucidating  its  structural  peculiarities.  I  have 
published  a  brief  sketch  of  the  grammar  in  the  Reports  of  the  Com¬ 
mittee  on  the  Northwestern  Tribes  of  Canada,  appointed  by  the 
British  Association  for  the  Advancement  of  Science,2  and  another  in 
the  American  Anthropologist .3  Texts  in  the  language,  collected  by 
me,  were  published  by  the  United  States  National  Museum, 4  and 
other  series  of  texts,  also  collected  by  me  with  the  assistance  of  Mr. 
George  Hunt,  will  be  found  in  the  publications  of  the  Jesup  North 
Pacific  Expedition.5  A  series  taken  down  without  the  assistance 
of  Mr.  Hunt  from  the  lips  of  various  informants  will  be  found  in 
the  Columbia  University  Contributions  to  Anthropology.6  Refer¬ 
ences  in  the  following  sketch  refer  to  volume  in  of  the  Publications 
of  the  Jesup  Expedition,  if  not  stated  otherwise;  v  and  x  refer  to 
the  respective  volumes  of  the  same  series;  U.S.N.M.  to  the  paper  in 
the  Annual  Report  of  the  United  States  National  Museum  for  1895; 
CS  to  the  Kwakiutl  Tales  in  the  Columbia  University  Series.  The 
first  Arabic  number  of  each  reference  indicates  the  page  of  the  vol¬ 
ume,  the  second  the  line  on  the  page. 

i  A  grammar  of  the  Kwagiutl  Language,  Transactions  of  the  Royal  Society  of  Canada,  1888, 11, 57-105. 

a  Sixth  Report,  Report  of  the  British  Association  for  the  Advancement  of  Science,  1891, 655-668;  also  Eleventh 
Report,  Ibid.,  1896,  585-586. 

a  N.  s.,  II,  708-721. 

<  Annual  Report  for  1895,  311-737,  particularly  665-731. 
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The  phonetic  system  of  the  Kwakiutl  is  very  rich.  It  abounds  in 
sounds  of  the  k  series  and  of  the  l  series.  The  system  of  consonants 
includes  velars,  palatals,  anterior  palatals,  alveolars,  and  labials. 
The  palatal  series  (English  k)  seems  to  occur  only  in  combination  with 
u  articulations,  or  as  labio-palatals.  The  anterior  palatals  may,  how¬ 
ever,  also  be  explained  as  a  k  series  with  i  position  of  the  mouth;  so 
that  the  two  classes  of  palatals  and  anterior  palatals  may  be  consid¬ 
ered  as  modifications  of  the  same  series.  The  anterior  palatals  have 
a  markedly  affricative  character.  In  most  of  these  groups  we  find  a 
sonant,  surd,  fortis,  and  spirant.  Pile  sonant  is  harder  than  the  cor¬ 
responding  English  sound.  The  surd  is  pronounced  with  a  full  breath, 
while  the  fortis  is  a  surd  with  increased  stress  and  suddenness  of 
articulation,  and  accompanying  closure  of  the  glottis.  The  sonant 
is  so  strong  that  it  is  very  easily  mistaken  for  a  surd,  and  even 
more  easily  for  a  weakly  pronounced  fortis,  since  in  many  com¬ 
binations  the  laryngeal  intonation  which  characterizes  the  sonant 
appears  like  the  glottal  stop  which  always  accompanies  the  fortis. 
Besides  the  groups  mentioned  before,  we  have  a  series  of  lateral 
linguals  or  l  sounds,  the  glottal  stop,  and  h,  y,  anti  w. 

This  system  may  be  represented  as  follows : 


Velar 

Sonant 

•  •  9 

■  ■  g(w) 

Surd 

q 

Fortis 

9! 

Spirant 

X 

Nasal 

Palatal  .  .  . 

k(w) 

k!(w ) 

xu(w) 

— 

Anterior  palatal 

•  •  9' 

k- 

k-! 

X • 

n 

Alveolar  .  . 

.  .  d 

t 

t! 

s(y ) 

Affricative  . 

dz 

ts 

ts! 

Labial  .  .  . 

.  .  b 

P 

p! 

_ 

m 

Lateral  .  .  . 

•  ■  A 

L 

l! 

l  l 

_ 

Glottal  stop,  £ 

The  vowels  are 

h, 

quite  variable. 

y, 

The 

w 

indistinct 

e  is  very  frequent 

The  two  pairs  i  e  and  o  u  probably  represent  each  a  single  interme¬ 
diate  sound.  The  whole  series  of  vowels  may  be  represented  as 

follows : 

E 

i e  iea  6  on 

e  a  a  a  d u 

§  a 
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By  certain  grammatical  processes,  consonants  may  be  weakened 
hardened,  or  aspirated.  These  changes  take  place  in  accordance 
with  the  phonetic  table  given  before.  The  hardened  surd  becomes 
a  fortis,  and  the  weakened  fortis  or  surd  becomes  a  sonant.  The 
hardened  and  softened  sonants  strengthen  their  glottal  element  to 
an  e.  Examples  of  these  changes  will  be  given  in  §4.  By  aspiration 
the  series  of  l  sounds  and  of  l  sounds  are  transformed  into  their  cor¬ 
responding  spirants,  while  in  the  dental  and  labial  series  aspira¬ 
tion  does  not  occur.  The  hardening  and  weakening  of  the  spirants 
reveals  a  number  of  unexpected  relations  of  sounds.  We  find — 


Spirants 

Hardened 

Weakened 

X 

X£ 

X 

x(w) 

£U) 

W 

X • 

n 

£n 

s 

ts! 

y  or  dz 

l 

£l 

l 

Similar  relations  of  consonants  appear  in  cases  of  reduplication. 
Thus  we  have — 


e'qa  reduplicated  e's£eqa  ( q  and  s) 
q!u'lyaku  reduplicated  q!ulsq!u'lyaku  (s  and  y) 

The  change  of  x‘  into  n  suggests  that  the  n  may  belong  rather  to  the 
anterior  palatal  series  than  to  the  alveolar  series. 

The  nasals,  l ,  y,  and  w,  when  weakened,  become  sonant  by  being 
preceded  by  the  glottal  stop,  y  and  w  are  clearly  related  to  i  and  u. 


§  3.  Sound  Groupings 

The  Kwakiutl  language  does  not  admit  clusters  of  consonants  at 
the  beginning  of  words.  Extensive  clusters  of  consonants  are  rare; 
and  even  combinations  of  two  consonants  are  restricted  in  number, 
their  sequence  being  governed  by  rules  of  euphony.  On  the  whole, 
a  stop  (i.  e.,  a  sonant,  surd,  or  fortis)  can  not  be  followed  by  another 
consonant.  This  is  carried  through  rigidly  in  the  case  of  the  palatals! 
and  laterals,  while  combinations  of  consonants  in  which  the  first  is 
an  alveolar  or  bilabial  stop  do  occur,  p  followed  by  consonants  is; 
not  rare;  t  followed  by  consonants  is  by  far  less  frequent.  The  cor¬ 
responding  sonants  followed  by  a  consonant  do  not  appear  as  often, 
because  the  intonation  of  the  vocal  cords  tends  to  increase  in  strength, 
and  an  e  is  introduced  which  separates  the  sounds. 

§  3 
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Besides  combinations  with  precedent  palatal  stops,  a  few  others 
are  rigidly  avoided.  These  are  l-s,  l-n,  l-Jcu,  l-gu,  l-xu,  s-gu,  sJcu. 
Combinations  of  t  sounds  followed  by  s  do  not  occur,  because  they 
unite  and  form  an  affricative  sound;  h  occurs  only  at  the  begin- 
of  words  (except  in  the  imitation  of  the  language  of  a  monster) , 
and  does  not  enter  into  consonantic  clusters,  y  and  w  are  strongly 
vocalic,  and  are  always  followed  by  vowels,  although  they  may  be 
preceded  by  consonants,  w  following  a  Jc  sound  is  assimilated  by 
it,  so  that  the  Jc  sound  is  pronounced  with  u  position  of  the  lips,  as  a 
labio-palatal. 

Clusters  of  three  or  more  consonants  follow  the  same  rules  as  com¬ 
bination  of  two  consonants,  so  that  clusters  are  possible  as  long  as 
any  two  adjoining  consonants  tolerate  each  other.  We  find,  for 
instance,  xsd,  xst,  xust,  xust!,  x'dg •,  nxs,  nx'g!,  nx's,  nsL,  nit,  nib,  mxs, 
mx-s,  mx-d,  msL,  mlts,  mlw,  IxlJxs,  Ixm,  Ixl,  lxus,  Ird,  Ix'l,  Isd;  and 
of  clusters  of  four  consonants,  xsdx,  mx’st,  nx'st. 

§  4.  Euphonic  Laws 

There  are  a  considerable  number  of  rules  of  euphony  which  govern 
the  sequence  of  sounds.  These  become  active  when  two  phonetic 
elements  come  into  contact  by  composition  or  by  syntactic  co-ordi¬ 
nation.  They  are  partly  ante-active  (i.  e.,  working  forward)  or  pro¬ 
gressive,  partly  retroactive  or  regressive,  partly  reciprocal.  The  ante- 
active  processes  include  laws  of  assimilation  and  of  consonantic  elision ; 
the  retroactive  processes  consist  in  the  hardening  and  softening  of  con¬ 
sonants;  the  reciprocal  influence  manifests  itself  in  contraction  and 
consonantic  assimilation.  Since  the  rules  of  consonantic  combination 
(§  3)  relate  partly  to  the  initial,  partly  to  the  terminal  consonant  of 
the  combination,  these  changes  are  apparently  partly  ante-active, 
partly  retroactive;  but  since  they  are  founded  on  the  mutual  in¬ 
fluence  of  adjoining  sounds,  they  are  better  treated  under  the  head 
of  reciprocal  changes. 

( 1 )  Ante-active  Changes 

The  u  vowels  do  not  admit  of  a  following  anterior  palatal,  which  is 
changed  into  a  palatal  with  following  w,  or,  as  we  may  sa}r,  Jc  sounds 
vith  i  tinge  become  Jc  sounds  with  u  tinge  when  following  a  u  vowel; 

>r  Jc  sounds  following  u  vowels  are  labialized.  Posterior  palatals, 
''hen  following  a  u  vowel,  also  assume  a  u  tinge. 

!  •  H 
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Instances  of  these  changes  are  the  following: 


(Ld'wayu-g'iia) 

( sd'-g'anEm ) 

( Ld'way-u-g’a ) 

( d'-yiw-e£ ) 

(< d-g-iga ) 

(■ £ma'qes  [ay aha]  sd£-k‘as ) 

(d'-k’dx’-e£) 

(p'-k'  !in-e£) 

(d'-k‘  !ilg-e£) 

(i bo'-x’Hd ) 


Ld'wayugwila  to  make  a  sal¬ 
mon-weir  26.39 
sd'gwanEm  you  perhaps 
146.28 

Ld'wayugwa  this  salmon-weii 
d'gwiwe£  forehead  19.5 
d'gug  e£  inside 

£md'qes(ayaha)sd£kwas  realty 
thrown  into  my  belly  478.1 
d'kwdx'e£  knee  154.11 
o'k!wine£  body  61.13 
d'k!wulge£  front  of  body 
ho'x£wld  to  leave 


Changes  of  velars  following  a  u  vowel : 

(£md' xulayu-ga)  £md' xulayugwa  Potlatch-Pres¬ 

ent-Woman  142.1 

( ts!d-g-e£ )  ts!6'gwe£  given  away  among 

other  things 

(■ yo-xa )  yd'xwa  to  say  “yo”  X  176.  IS 

When  the  vowel  following  the  k  after  a  u  vowel  is  an  e,  the  timbre 
of  the  weak  vowel  tends  towards  the  u. 

When  a  u  vowel  is  followed  by  a  consonantic  cluster  the  first  sound 
of  which  is  a  k  sound  (according  to  §  3  these  can  be  only  x xu,  or  x), 
the  x‘  changes  to  xu,  while  the  others  remain  unaffected. 

( yu'-x'sd )  yu'xusa  it  is  entirely  this  102. 18 

( d-x’siu-e£ )  o'xuslwe£  mouth  of  river 

On  the  other  hand — 

(■ d-XLa-e£ )  '  d'xLd£  head  part 

( bd-xze )  hd'xLe  to  leave  a  miserable 

person 

The  u  tinge  of  k  sounds  and  the  very  short  u  do  not  seem  to  modify 
the  following  anterior  palatal  g,  at  least  not  according  to  the  usage 
of  the  older  generation. 

( yoku-g’a£l )  yo'k!ug'a£l  (not  yd'k!ugwa£l ) 

noise  of  wind 

(■ rriEgu-g'it-x'£ld )  rriEgug'i' tied  to  put  things  on 

the  body  199.1 1 

Examples  of  change  of  the  anterior  palatal  to  the  medial  labio- 
palatal  kw  are,  however,  not  absent. 

(' da'dogu-k'ina-la )  dd'doxkwinala  to  see  accident¬ 

ally 
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I  have  recorded  as  equally  admissible — 

g-o'xug-%n  and  g-o'xugun  my  visible  house  here 
g'b'xug‘aEn  and  g'o'xugwaEn  my  invisible  house  here 

While  the  rule  just  described  is  founded  entirely  on  the  phonetic 
influence  of  the  stem  element  upon  its  suffix,  we  have  also  a  class  of 
phonetic  changes  which  are  due  to  etymological  causes,  and  can  not 
be  brought  entirely  under  phonetic  rules. 

"When  a  word  ending  in  a  consonant  is  followed  by  a  suffix  beginning 
with  another  consonant,  there  is  a  strong  tendency  to  elision  of  the 
initial  consonant  of  the  suffix,  although  the  combination  may  be 
admissible  according  to  the  general  phonetic  laws.  Thus  the  com¬ 
pound  of  the  stem  gas-  to  walk,  and  the  suffix  -x'Hd  to  begin,  would 
result  in  the  phonetically  admissible  combination  ga'sx’Hd,  which  we 
find  in  a  word  like  £walasx' e'  lynx.  Nevertheless,  the  resulting  form 
is  ga  s£id.  The  elision  of  the  initial  sound  of  the  suffix  is  therefore  not 
entirely  due  to  phonetic  causes,  and  must  be  treated  in  detail  in  a 
discussion  of  the  suffixes.  It  is  quite  likely  that  the  suffixes  in  ques¬ 
tion  may  be  compounds  of  two  suffixes,  the  first  of  the  combination 
being  dropped.  The  question  will  be  discussed  more  fully  in  §  18 
(p.  449). 

Another  ante-active  change  which  is  not  entirely  due  to  phonetic 
causes  is  the  transformation  of  d  into  wd  after  n  and  vowels,  which 
occurs  in  a  few  suffixes :  for  instance — 


t!e'p-d  to  step  off 
sop-d'la  to  chop  off 
lc'at-d'la  long  thing  on  water 

MEX-d'la  canoe  drifts  on  water 


Id'-wa  to  be  off  (the  right  line) 
dd'wd  to  fail  to  hold 
han-wa'la  hollow  thing  on 
water 

g’l'-wala  to  be  on  water 


(2)  Retroactive  Changes 

The  changes  just  mentioned  are  best  explained  as  an  effect  of  the 
>tem  upon  the  suffix.  We  find,  however,  also  others,  indicating 
m  action  of  the  suffix  upon  the  stem.  These  consist  in  a  hardening 
)r  weakening  of  the  terminal  consonant  of  the  stem,  and  can  not  be 
‘Xplained  by  phonetic  causes,  but  must  be  founded  on  etymological 
irocesses. 

The  following  examples  illustrate  these  processes  which  were  men¬ 
tioned  before  in  §  2.  In  the  first  column  the  stems  are  given,  the 
erminal  sounds  of  which  are  modified  by  the  addition  of  suffixes, 
n  the  second  column  hardened  forms  are  given,  in  the  third  weakened 
44877— Bull.  40,  pt  1—10 - 28  §  4 
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forms.  In  order  to  make  the  changes  more  readily  recognizable,  tin 
suffixes  are  separated  from  the  stems  by  means  of  hyphens. 

(a)  Theme  ends  in  surd  or  fortis : 

Theme  Hardened  Weakened 


ep-  to  pinch 

qap-  to  upset 

xad'p!  cradle  53.42 
wat-  to  lead 
yat-  to  rattle 

at!-  sinew 
t!ek‘-  to  lie  on  back 
256.38 

k’le'lak'-  to  club 
LETink to  wedge 

gsg-  wife 
t)Eku-  man 
teku-  to  expect 

xunku-  child 

enEtno  ku  one  per¬ 
son 

j vlqu  to  put  out 
tongue 

ydq u-  to  lie  dead 
wunq-  deep 
k'!im,L-  to  adze 

qluld'L-  to  hide 


e'p!-ld  to  begin  to 
pinch 

qapl-a'lod  to  upset 
on  rock  179.27 


ya't!-ala  rattle  sound 
229.27 


k'!e'lak’!-ene£  club¬ 
bing 

LETirik' ! EXdd  to  wedge 
neck,  i.  e.,  foot  of 
tree 

ga! gakda  to  try  to  get 
a  wife 

bEk!-u's  man  in 
woods 


£n,Eino'k!us  one  per¬ 
son  on  ground  CS 
212.11 

El([!w-enoxu  a  person 
who  removes  cin¬ 
ders  from  eye  with 
tongue 


k‘ H'mLl-ala  noise  of 
adzing,  U.S.N.M. 
677.19 


e'b-ayu  dice  112.93 

qab-e's  upset  on  tin 
beach 

xad'b-Eku  cradled 
wa'd-Eku  led  109.6 

ad-e'g’i  back  sinew 
t!e'g  -il  to  lie  on  bacl< 
in  house  259.12 


LE'inyayu  wedge 

gEg-a'd  having  a  wift 

bEgw-l's  man  on 
beach 

tegu-£nd'kula  to  come 
in  sight  being  ex¬ 
pected  X  186.2 
xu'ngwad  having  a 
child  CS  170.11 
£riEmd'gwis  one  per¬ 
son  on  beach 


yd'gw-ls  lying  dead 
on  beach 

vou'ng-ll  deep  floor 
187.23 


q'.ula'  L-£na'kula  toj 
go  along  hiding 
262.39 


§  ^ 
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(b)  Theme  ends  in  sonant : 


Theme 

Dza'wad  Knight 
inlet 

(jEg'a'd  having  a 
wife 

£nd’x£id  day  comes 


me'x'ba  to  burn  at 
end 

qd's£id  to  walk 
rriEg'-  to  caulk 


Hardened 

Dza'wadE-enoxu  peo¬ 
ple  of  Knight  inlet 
gEg’a'dE-ene£  state  of 
having  a  wife 
£nd'x‘£ida-enoxu  a 
condition  in  which 
day  is  coming  reg¬ 
ularly  393.4 


mEg'ae'ne£  caulking 
100.32 


Weakened 


me'x'baaku  burnt  at 
end  247.9 

qd's£lda-as  walking 
place 


(c)  Theme  ends  in  spirant,  continued  lateral,  or  nasal: 


Theme 

dEiix-  to  sing 

Laxu-  to  stand 

qamxu-  down  of 
bird 

£maxu-  potlatch 

sexu-  to  paddle 
mix'-  to  strike  with 
fist 

Tries  not 

j>!es-  to  flatten 

qds-  to  walk 

tlos-  to  cut 
tslol-  black 

Tril-  afraid 
g'il-  to  walk  on 
four  feet 
£meI-  white 
Jiam-  to  eat 


Hardened 

dd'dEnx-£a  to  try  to 
sing 

Ld'£w-a  to  stand  on 
rock 

qd' qam,£w-a  to  try  to 
put  on  down  of  bird 

se'£w-enoxu  naddler 

A 

md'man-a  trying  to 
strike 

Jr  !e'ts!ene£  not  being 
10.9 


ts!o£l-E'mya  with 
black  cheek 

g'd'g'i£l-a  to  try  to 
walk  on  four  feet 


W  eakened 

Ld'w-ayu  salmon- 
weir 


£rnd'w-ayu  means  of 
giving  potlatch 
se'w-ayu  paddle 
mEn-a'tsIe  striking 
receptacle  (drum) 

'plEy-a'yu  means  of 
flattening 

qd'y-ariEm  obtained 
by  walking 
tlo'dz-ato  to  cut  ear 
tsbl-ato  with  black 
ear 

Iril-E’vi  fear 

£mElbdr  white-chested 
ha£m-d'yu  eating  in¬ 
strument  (fork) 
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Stems  ending  in  s  and  xu  present  peculiar  forms  when  the  accent 
falls  upon  the  semivocalic  y  and  w,  into  which  these  sounds  are  trans¬ 
formed.  The  y  becomes  e,  the  w  becomes  o.  Thus  we  have  from— 

x'is-  to  disappear  x‘e,£nakula  to  disappear  grad¬ 

ually  • 

qlEls -  to  sink  under  water  q.rEle'1cu  sunk  into  water  V 

488.9 


emEns-  to  measure 
t'.Ems-  to  beat  time 


£ m-Ene'l cu  measured  V  477.1 
tlEine'dzd  to  beat  time  on  a 


flat  thing  III  86.5 

sexu-  to  paddle  sio'£ndkula  to  paddle  along  III 

297.10 


y%xu-  to  dance  yu/£ndkula  to  dance  along 

In  some  cases  the  preceding  vowel,  if  accented,  is  contracted  with 
the  y  which  has  originated  from  s. 


qas-  to  walk  qd'£nakula  to  walk  along 

qa'nddze £  to  walk  alongside  of 

The  use  of  dz  and  y  in  place  of  s  does  not  seem  to  follow  any  definite 
rules.  Thus  we  find — - 


lE'ndzEvn  ( la-ns-Em )  means  of 
taking  under  water  X  62.10 
qd'dzas  place  of  walking  (con¬ 
sidered  not  as  goods  as 
qd'yas ) 

gwd'yAxsta  ( gwds-EXsta )  to 

bring  mouth  near  to  one  III 
71.33 

£wd'layas  ( £walas-as )  size  X 
161.25 


£mE,ny Ein  (hriEns-Erri)  meas¬ 
uring  instrument 


ha' dzEXstax’£ld  ( hds-EXsta - 
x’£ld)  to  begin  to  make  noise 
III  161.22 

ha£ne'dzas  ( han-es-as )  canoe 
lying  on  beach  X  161.17 


A  purely  phonetic  change  belonging  to  this  class  is  the  palataliza¬ 
tion  of  Jcu  and  xu  preceding  an  o  or  u.  q!dku-  slave  becomes  qld'Jc’d; 
emEku-  a  round  thing  being  in  a  position  becomes  £m.Ek’d'la  ROUND 
thing  on  water  (island) ;  q>Exu-  to  float  becomes  pEX'a'la  to 


FLOAT  ON  WATER. 


(3)  Reciprocal  Changes 

These  are  partly  purely  phonetic,  partly  etymological.  Contact  of 
consonants  results  in  their  adaptation  to  admissible  combinations. 
Therefore  terminal  Jc  and  l  surds  are  changed  before  initial  conso¬ 
nants  of  suffixes  into  their  spirants.  This  change  is  also  made  when, 
in  a  sequence  of  two  words  which  stand  in  close  syntactic  relation, 
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the  former  ends  in  a  k  or  l  surd,  and  the  latter  begins  with  a  conso¬ 
nant.  On  the  other  hand,  s following  a  l  becomes  ts;  s  following  a  t 
forms  with  it  ts;  and  s  and  a  preceding  s  are  transformed  into  ts.  In 
some  cases  these  changes  persist  even  after  the  elision  of  the  first 
consonant  of  the  suffix,  in  accordance  with  §  4  (1).  From  ham-  to 
shoot,  and  -x'£ld  to  begin,  we  have  ha'nlHd.  This  phenomenon 
will  be  more  fully  discussed  in  §  18  (p.  449).  In  a  number  of 
instances  t  before  an  affricative  changes  to  l. 

Surd  k  stops  changed  into  spirants : 


£nek‘  to  say 

nd'£naku  to  return 

wequ-  to  shove  a  long  thing 
mdku- to  tie 

l  changed  into  l: 
y%L-  to  tie 

dL-  to  tear 

kwe' xalaL-xwa 

s  following  l  changed  to  ts: 

(k  !we'l-so£) 

(q!  dx-ts !  o-eL-sa) 

(lEgwl'l-sa  g’d'ku) 

s  following  d  or  t  forms  ts: 
(La'gwilbEnd-ses) 

( le'tEmd-sd £) 

s  following  another  s  forms 
( axea's-sEn ) 

(qd's-se£stdla) 


£ne'x‘dEms  time  of  saying 
£nex'L  he  will  say  III  33.13 
nd'snaxuL  he  will  return  home 
III  33.26 

we'exustEnd  to  shove  into  water 
md'xubdla  to  tie  to  end  III 
89.15 

yUpte'gEnd  to  tie  to  a  pole  III 
158.32 

dltslE'nd  to  tear  through  (a 
string) 

Icwe'xalalxwa  will  dance  this 
III  447.4 

Jc!we'ltsd£  feasted  III  32.32 
q! o' xts ! Evnltsa  to  dress  in  III 
303.26 

lEgwl'ltsa  g"oku  the  fire  of  the 
house 


Ld' gwllb Entses  to  push  nose 
with  his  III  349.20 
le'tEmtso£  cover  is  taken  off 
from  face  III  109.23 

with  it  ts: 

ax£d'tsEn  place  of  my  III  32.6 
qd'tse£stala  to  walk  around  III 
23.13 


The  sounds  y  and  w,  when  interconsonantic,  change  ta  e  and  5: 

( mEny-ku  [from  mEns-])  mEne'ku  measured 

( V.Emy-dzo  [from  tlEms-])  tlEme'dzo  to  beat  time  on 

something  flat 
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{plEy-ku  [from  plEs-]) 

( qEmw-ku  [from  qEmxu-]) 


p!eku  one  to  whom  potlatch  is 
given  III  163.40 
qEmd'ku  covered  with  down 
III  153.35 


( xew-Jcu  [from  xexu-]) 

On  the  other  hand,  e  and  o  precedin 


xdku  split  IV  246.39 
g  a  vowel  become  y  and  w. 


( o-ag-e£ ) 
lo£  and 

£ne'x'so£  he  was  told 
xd'e£  something  split 

Ld'sand.e£  seaside 
The  ending  e£,  when  preceded  by 
vowel,  changes  to  a£y. 
nd'qe£  mind 
g’l'game£  chief 

The  diphthong  ay,  when  preceding 
ayd'l  desired 
( qay-£nd'kula  [from  ^ds-]) 


awd'ge  crotch 
LE£wes  and  his 
£ne'x‘SE£weda  K.  K.  was  told 
xd'£yas  his  thing  that  has  been 
split 

Ld'sand£yas  its  seaside 
a  consonant  and  followed  by  a 

nd'qa£yas  his  mind 
g’l'gama£yas  his  chief 

a  consonant,  becomes  d. 
d'xula  to  desire 
qd£nd'kula  to  walk  along 


Another  class  of  reciprocal  changes  affect  the  vowels.  It  seems 
that  there  are  no  purely  phonetic  rules  which  restrict  the  sequence 
of  vowels,  but  contractions  occur  which  depend  upon  the  etymological 
value  of  the  suffix.  Thus  the  suffix -a  (p.  533),  when  following  a 
terminal  a,  is  contracted  with  it  into  d,  d'£ma-a  that  chieftainess 
becoming  5,£md;  with  terminal  o  it  is  contracted  into  6,  Ld'wayo-a 
that  salmon  river  becoming  Ld'wayd.  On  the  other  hand,  we 
have,  in  the  case  of  other  suffixes,  yd'xaaqds  your  coming,  in  which 
two  adjoining  a’s  are  not  contracted. 

Similar  contractions  occur  in  a  number  of  suffixes: 


( ts'.d-ariEm ) 

(i Id'wd-dmas ) 

( ts!d-ayu ) 

( ts!a-anEm ) 

( h!dyd-ap !) 

( lExd'-dlisEm ) 


tsId'nEm  obtained  by  drawing 
water 

lawd'mas  to  cause  to  be  off 
from  a  line 

ts!d'yu  instrument  for  draw¬ 
ing  water 

tsId'nEm  obtained  by  giving 
Llayd'p!  to  exchange 
Isxd'lisEm  to  die  of  coughing 


The  consgnants  m  and  l  have  a  similar  effect  upon  vowels: 

( de'gEm-ayu )  de'gEmyu  means  of  wiping  face 

(tlEm-ayu)  t'.E'myu  thread,  i.  e.,  means  of 


M 


sewing 
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GRAMMATICAL  PROCESSES  (§§  5-8) 

§  5.  Enumeration  of  Grammatical  Processes 

Grammatical  categories  and  syntactic  relations  are  expressed  by 
means  of  three  processes.  These  are — 

1.  Composition. 

2.  Changes  in  the  phonetic  character  of  the  stem. 

3.  Position. 

§  6.  Composition 

Kwakiutl  possesses  a  large  number  of  stems  which  occur  seldom 
without  word-forming  affixes.  The  latter  are  numerous,  and  they  are 
always  attached  to  the  ends  of  stems  or  of  derivatives  of  stems.  The 
number  of  stems  exceeds  by  far  the  number  of  suffixes.  The  mean¬ 
ing  of  many  of  these  suffixes  can  not  be  determined,  and  in  their 
phonetic  values  they  appear  subordinate  to  the  stems  with  which 
they  firmly  coalesce. 

Two  processes  bring  about  the  coalescence  between  stem  and  suffix: 
(1)  Phonetic  contact  phenomena  and  (2)  contact  phenomena  due  to 
the  individual  character  of  the  stem  and  of  the  suffix  (see  §  4). 

The  former  of  these  processes  is  founded  entirely  on  phonetic  laws, 
and  includes  the  transformation  in  the  suffix  of  a  Tc  sound  into  the 
corresponding  sound  with  u  timber,  after  terminal  u  or  o  sound  of  the 
stem  or  preceding  suffix;  the  change  of  a  and  xu  preceding  an  o  or  u 
into  1r  and  x‘;  modification  of  the  terminal  consonant  of  the  stem 
or  preceding  suffix,  and  of  the  initial  consonant  of  the  suffix,  which 
form  inadmissible  combinations;  and  contraction. 

The  second  group  of  processes  can  not  be  explained  by  phonetic 
lawSj  but  depends  upon  the  individuality  of  the  suffix  and  of  the  stem 
or  preceding  suffix.  The  phenomena  involved  are  contractions  of 
the  terminal  stem  and  initial  suffix  vowels,  although  the  combination 
of  vowels  may  be  quite  admissible;  elision  of  consonants;  introduc¬ 
tion  of  connective  consonants;  and  retroactive  changes  which  affect 
the  terminal  consonant  of  the  stem.  In  one  case,  at  least,  the  reason 
for  the  introduction  of  a  connective  consonant  may  be  traced  with  a 
high  degree  of  probability  to  the  retention  of  the  terminal  sound  of  a 
suffix  when  combined  with  other  suffixes,  while  the  same  sound  lias 
been  lost  when  the  same  suffix  closes  the  word  (see  p.  532). 

The  modifications  which  affect  the  terminal  consonant  of  tne  stem 
belong  almost  exclusively  to  a  group  of  suffixes  which  usually  follow 
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the  stem  itself,  and  do  not  readily  admit  any  preceding  suffixes. 
Most  of  these  either  harden  or  weaken  the  terminal  consonant  of  the 
stem,  although  there  is  also  a  considerable  number  of  suffixes  of  this 
class  which  do  not  produce  aay  changes  other  than  those  entailed  by 
purely  phonetic  laws.  In  a  few  cases  the  changes  produced  by  the 
suffix  are  very  irregular.  It  is  probable  that  no  verbal  or  nominal 
stem  ever  appears  without  a  suffix  of  this  class.  Therefore  the 
terminal  sound  of  a  stem  can  not  be  determined  unless  it  occurs 
with  a  suffix  which  produces  no  change. 

§  7.  Changes  in  the  Phonetic  Character  of  the  Stem 

Setting  aside  the  secondary  changes  produced  by  the  action  of 
phonetic  laws  and  by  the  mutual  effect  of  stem  and  suffix,  we  find  that 
reduplication  and  change  of  vowel  are  used  to  express  grammatical 
concepts.  In  the  verb  we  find  complete  duplication  of  the  stem,  with 
assimilation  of  the  terminal  consonant  of  the  first  repeated  syllable 
with  the  following  consonant;  for  instance,  ldqu-  to  fish  halibut, 
lox'Hoqwa  to  fish  now  and  again.  True  reduplication  is,  on  the 
whole,  restricted  to  the  initial  consonant.  The  vowel  of  the  redupli¬ 
cated  syllable  does  not  always  depend  upon  the  stem-vowel,  but 
differs  according  to  the  function  of  reduplication.  Vowel-changes  in 
the  stem  are  rare,  and  consist  generally  of  a  lengthening  of  the  stem- 
vowel.  In  many  cases  they  may  be  explained  as  modified  redupli¬ 
cation. 

§  8.  Position 

The  position  of  words  in  the  sentence  is  determined  by  syntactic 
particles.  The  parts  of  the  sentence  are  held  together  firmly,  and 
their  position  is  definitely  determined  by  their  coalescence  with 
syntactic  elements  which  indicate  the  relations  of  subject,  object, 
instrument,  and  possession.  By  this  means  the  whole  sentence  is 
knit  together  so  firmly  that  a  separation  into  words  is  quite  arbitrary. 
The  firmness  of  this  word-complex  is  due  largely  to  the  complete 
phonetic  coalescence  of  the  syntactic  particle  with  the  preceding 
word,  and  to  its  function  as  determining  the  syntactic  value  of  the 
following  word.  It  is  of  course  impossible  to  determine  whether  this 
is  an  original  trait  of  the  language,  or  whether  it  is  due  to  a  phonetic 
decadence  of  the  syntactic  elements,  similar  to  the  one  that  may  be 
observed  in  French  in  the  combinations  between  verb  and  pronoun. 
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IDEAS  EXPRESSED  BY  GRAMMATICAL  PROCESSES 

(§§  9-17) 

§  9.  Character  of  Stems 

Although  the  formal  distinction  of  noun  and  verb  is  quite  sharp, 
the  great  freedom  with  which  nouns  may  be  transformed  into  verbs, 
and  verbs  into  nouns,  makes  a  classification  difficult.  All  stems 
seem  to  be  neutral,  neither  noun  nor  verb;  and  their  nominal  or 
verbal  character  seems  to  depend  solely  upon  the  suffix  with  which 
they  are  used,  although  some  suffixes  are  also  neutral.  I  am  led  to 
this  impression  chiefly  by  the  indiscriminate  use  of  suffixes  with 
stems  that  occur  as  nouns,  as  well  as  with  others  that  occur  as 
verbs.  A  separation  of  suffixes  of  nouns  and  those  of  verbs  can  be 
carried  through  only  when  the  sense  of  the  suffix  requires  its  com¬ 
position  with  either  a  verb  or  a  noun,  and  even  in  these  cases  com¬ 
positions  with  the  opposite  class  occur  which  are  sometimes  difficult 
to  understand.  The  neutral  character  of  the  stem  may  also  be  the 
reason  why  many  suffixes  are  attached  to  the  stem  freed  of  all  word¬ 
forming  elements.  Examples  of  the  indiscriminate  use  of  suffixes 
with  stems  that  we  should  be  inclined  to  class  as  either  nominal  or 
verbal  are — 

bEklu's  man  of  the  woods  (from  bEgu  man,  -s  in  woods) 

t!e'Tr!ES  to  lie  on  back  on  ground  (from  t!ek’~  to  lie  on  back,  and 
the  same  suffix  as  before) 

tle'sEmx’tsIdna  stone  handed  (from  tie's-  stone,  -sm  plural, 
-x’tsldna  hand) 

axtsland'la  to  hold  in  hand  (from  ax-  to  do,  and  the  same  suffix 
as  before) 

It  is  difficult  to  understand  the  combination  of  a  suffix  like  -ol  to 
obtain  with  stems  some  of  which  we  consider  as  verbal,  while  others 
appear  to  us  as  nominal  stems.  We  find  gld'k’OL  to  obtain  a  slave 
(from  q!dku-  slave),  and  also  Iol  to  obtain  (from  la,  a  general 
auxiliary  verb,  originally  designating  motion).  Lack  of  discrimina¬ 
tion  between  the  nominal  and  verbal  function  of  words  is  also  brought 
out  by  compounds  like  b Egvoa' nEmx’eld  to  become  a  man  (from 
bEgwa'nEm  man,  -x’Hd,  inchoative),  and  mix’H'd  to  begin  to  strike 
(from  mix’-  to  strike  and  the  inchoative  suffix). 

A  number  of  suffixes  may  also  be  used  indiscriminately  with 
nominal  and  verbal  function;  for  instance,  from  -naxwa  sometimes, 
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we  have  la'naxwa  he  goes  sometimes  and  x’iyd' snaxwa  place  where 
something  disappears  from  time  to  time  (from  x’is-  to  disap¬ 
pear,  -as  place  of).  For  these  reasons  a  strict  classification  into 
nominal  and  verbal  suffixes  does  not  seem  admissible. 

§  10.  Nominal  Suffixes 

Nevertheless  many  suffixes  have  assumed  distinctly  the  function 
of  giving  to  a  stem  a  nominal  or  a  verbal  character.  We  find,  for 
instance,  many  nouns  ending  in  -a  and  -e£,  others  ending  in  -Ein, 
animate  beings  ending  in  -duEm,  and  terms  of  relationship  ending  in 
-mp.  Besides  these,  there  are  a  great  many  which  express  place 
and  time  of  an  action  or  process,  various  forms  of  the  nomen  actoris, 
the  results  and  causes  of  actions  and  processes,  possession,  instru¬ 
mentality,  material,  etc.;  in  short,  a  wide  range  of  verbal  nouns. 
They  retain,  however,  their  neutral  value.  This  is  best  expressed  by 
the  fact  that  most  of  these  verbal  nouns  retain  their  syntactic  rela¬ 
tion  to  the  direct  and  indirect  object.  The  Kwakiutl  does  not  say 
“the  seeing-place  of  the  canoe,”  but  “the  place-of-seeing  the  canoe.” 

Among  purely  verbal  suffixes,  there  are  a  number  which  express 
actions  affecting  nouns,  which  for  this  reason  are  always  (or  at  least 
generally)  suffixed  to  nouns,  as,  “to  make,”  “to  take  care  of,”  “to 
sound;”  verbs  expressing  sense  impressions,  as  “to  smell  of,”  “to 
taste  like;”  and  words  like  “to  die  of.”  With  these  groups  maybe 
classed  a  number  of  suffixes  which  change  the  subject  of  the  sentence, 
like  the  passives  and  causatives. 

§11.  Local  and  Modal  Suffixes 

Most  important  among  the  suffixes  which  are  both  verbal  and 
nominal  is  the  extensive  group  of  local  terms.  These  embrace  a  great 
variety  of  ideas  expressed  by  our  prepositions  and  by  many  local 
adverbs,  and  contain  also  a  long  series  of  more  special  local  ideas 
(like  “in  the  house,”  “into  the  house,”  “ on  the  ground,”  “on  the 
beach,”  “on  rocks,”  “in  the  fire,”  “in  water”)  and  an  exhaustive 
series  of  terms  designating  locally  parts  of  the  body  (for  instance,  “on 
the  hand,”  “on  the  chest,”  “on  the  thigh,”  “in  the  body”).  A 
second  group  classify  nouns  according  to  form,  and  set  off  human 
beings  as  a  distinct  category.  A  third  class  of  suffixes  indicate 
time-relations,  such  as  past,  present,  and  future.  With  these  may  be 
classed  the  suffixes  which  indicate  the  modality  of  a  process  as 
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beginning,  gradual,  continued,  repeated,  uncertain,  simulated,  etc. 
Many  of  these  suffixes  express  the  subjective  relation  of  the  mind  of 
the  speaker  to  the  event.  This  is  also  true  of  the  demonstrative  suf-  * 
fixes  indicating  position  in  relation  to  the  speaker,  and  visibility  or 
invisibility.  These,  however,  must  be  classed  with  the  syntactic  par¬ 
ticles  which  will  be  found  treated  on  pages  527  et  seq.  To  the  suffixes 
expressing  subjective  relation  belong  those  expressing  the  source  of 
subjective  knowledge — as  by  hearsay,  or  by  a  dream.  Quite  numer¬ 
ous  are  the  suffixes  expressing  ideas  like  “much,”  “little,”  “admira¬ 
bly,”  “miserably,”  “surprisingly.”  I  am  under  the  impression  that 
all  these  have  primarily  a  subjective  coloring  and  a  high  emotional 
value.  Thus,  the  ending  -dze  large  is  used  in  such  a  manner  that 
it  conveys  the  impression  of  overwhelming  size,  or  the  subjective 
impression  of  size,  while  the  word  £wa'las  expresses  size  without  the 
emotional  element;  -xol  indicates  the  entirely  unexpected  occurrence 
of  an  event  and  the  surprise  excited  by  it.  The  latter  example  shows 
that  the  subjective  character  of  these  suffixes  may  also  be  used  to 
express  the  relations  of  a  sentence  to  the  preceding  sentence.  In  a 
sense,  -xol  is  a  disjunctive  suffix.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  these  suf¬ 
fixes  are  used  extensively  to  express  the  psychological  relation  of  a 
sentence  to  the  preceding  sentence.  They  indicate  connection  as 
well  as  contrast,  and  thus  take  the  place  of  our  conjunctions. 

§  12.  Classes  of  Words 

The  classification  of  suffixes  here  given  shows  that  a  division  of 
words  into  verbs  and  nouns  has  taken  place,  both  being  fairly  clearly 
distinguished  by  suffixes.  We  find,  however,  that  syntactically  the 
distinction  is  not  carried  through  rigidly;  nouns  being  treated  with 
great  ease  as  verbs,  and  verbs  as  nouns.  It  must  be  added  here  that 
the  forms  of  the  pronouns  as  attached  to  the  noun  and  as  attached 
to  the  verb  are  distinct.  Since  the  psychological  relation  of  sen¬ 
tences  is  included  in  the  process  of  suffix  formation,  conjunctions  are 
absent.  For  this  reason,  and  on  account  of  the  verbal  character  of 
most  adverbs,  there  remain  only  few  classes  of  words — nouns,  verbs, 
and  particles. 

There  is  no  clear  classification  of  nouns  into  groups,  although  the 
grammatical  treatment  of  nouns  designating  human  beings  and  of 
chose  designating  other  objects  is  somewhat  different,  particularly  in 
the  treatment  of  the  plural.  The  noun-forming  suffixes,  mentioned 
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in  the  beginning  of  §  10,  also  indicate  the  occurrence  of  certain  classes 
of  ideas.  The  principle  of  classification,  however,  remains  obscure. 
In  syntactic  construction  a  classification  of  nouns  according  to 
form — such  as  long,  round,  flat — is  carried  through  in  some  cases, 
and  runs  parallel  with  a  differentiation  of  verbs  of  position  and 
motion  for  objects  of  different  form. 

§  13.  Plurality 

The  idea  of  plurality  is  not  clearly  developed.  Reduplication  of  a 
noun  expresses  rather  the  occurrence  of  an  object  here  and  there,  or 
of  different  kinds  of  a  particular  object,  than  plurality.  It  is  therefore 
rather  a  distributive  than  a  true  plural.  It  seems  that  this  form  is 
gradually  assuming  a  purely  plural  significance.  In  many  cases  in 
which  it  is  thus  applied  in  my  texts,  the  older  generation  criticises  its 
use  as  inaccurate.  Only  in  the  case  of  human  beings  is  reduplication 
applied  both  as  a  plural  and  a  distributive.  In  the  pronoun  the  idea 
of  plurality  is  not  developed.  The  combination  of  speaker  and  others 
must  not  be  considered  as  a  plurality ;  but  the  two  possible  combina¬ 
tions — of  the  speaker  and  others,  including  the  person  addressed,  and 
of  the  speaker  and  others,  excluding  the  person  addressed — are  dis¬ 
tinguished  as  two  separate  forms,  both  of  which  seem  to  be  derived 
from  the  form  denoting  the  speaker  (first  person  singular).  The 
plurality  of  persons  addressed  and  of  persons  spoken  of  is  indicated 
by  the  addition  of  a  suffix  which  probably  originally  meant  “people.” 
This,  however,  is  not  applied  unless  the  sense  requires  an  emphasis  of 
the  idea  of  plurality.  It  does  not  occur  with  inanimate  nouns. 

In  the  verb,  the  idea  of  plurality  is  naturally  closely  associated 
with  that  of  distribution;  and  for  this  reason  we  find,  also  in  Kwa- 
kiutl,  the  idea  of  plurality  fairly  frequently  expressed  by  a  kind  of 
reduplication  similar  to  that  used  for  expressing  the  distributive  of 
nouns.  This  form  is  applied  regularly  in  the  Bella  Bella  dialect, 
which  has  no  means  of  expressing  pronominal  plurality. 

Related  to  the  reduplicated  nominal  plural  is  also  the  reduplicated 
verbal  stem  which  conveys  purely  the  idea  of  distribution,  of  an 
action  done  now  and  then. 

§  14.  Reduplication  for  Expressing  Unreality 

Reduplication  is  also  used  to  express  the  diminutive  of  nouns,  the 
idea  of  a  playful  performance  of  an  activity,  and  the  endeavor  to  per¬ 
form  an  action.  It  would  seem  that  in  all  these  forms  we  have  the 
§§  13,  14 
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fundamental  idea  of  an  approach  to  a  certain  concept  without  its 
realization.  In  all  these  cases  the  reduplication  is  combined  with  the 
use  of  suffixes  which  differentiate  between  diminution,  imitation,  and 
endeavor. 

§  15.  Pronominal  Ideas 

In  the  pronoun  the  three  persons  of  speaker,  person  addressed,  and 
person  spoken  of  are  each  represented  by  formal  elements.  It  was 
stated  before  that  the  inclusive  and  exclusive  form  of  the  first  person 
plural  are  distinguished,  and  that  both  are  probably  derived  from  the 
first  person  singular.  This  means  that  these  two  forms  are  not  con¬ 
ceived  as  plurals.  It  was  also  stated  that  the  second  and  third 
persons  have  no  pronominal  plural. 

The  demonstrative  is  developed  in  strict  correspondence  with  the 
personal  pronoun;  position  near  the  speaker,  near  the  person  ad¬ 
dressed,  and  near  the  person  spoken  of  being  distinguished.  These 
locations  are  subdivided  into  two  groups,  according  to  visibility  and 
invisibility.  The  rigidity  with  which  location  in  relation  to  the 
speaker  is  expressed,  both  in  nouns  and  in  verbs,  is  one  of  the  funda¬ 
mental  features  of  the  language.  The  distinction  of  proper  nouns 
and  common  nouns,  and  that  of  definiteness  and  indefiniteness — 
similar  to  that  expressed  by  our  articles — is  expressed  by  a  differ¬ 
entiation  of  form  of  these  demonstrative  elements. 

The  possessive  pronoun  has  forms  which  are  different  from  those 
of  the  verbal  pronouns,  and  by  their  use  verb  and  noun  may  be 
clearly  distinguished. 


§  16.  Syntactic  Relations 

The  fundamental  syntactic  categories  are  predicate,  subject,  object, 
possession  (which  is  closely  related  to  instrumentality),  and  finality 
(which  is  closely  related  to  causality  and  conditionality).  In  other 
words,  the  syntactic  cases,  nominative,  accusative,  genitive  (possess¬ 
ive  or  instrumentalis),  finalis  (causalis),  may  be  distinguished,  while 
all  local  relations  are  expressed  in  other  ways  (see  §  11).  Verbal  sub¬ 
ordination  is  expressed  by  means  of  forms  which  are  closely  allied  to 
these  nominal  cases.  Verbal  co-ordination  is  expressed  by  verbal 
suffixes,  and  thus  does  not  belong  to  the  group  of  syntactic  phenomena. 

§  17.  Character  of  Sentence 

The  contents  of  the  Kwakiutl  sentence  are  characterized  primarily 
by  an  exuberant  development  of  localization.  This  is  brought  about 

§§  15-17 
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partly  by  the  use  of  local  sufhxes  which  define  the  exact  place  where 
an  action  is  performed,  without  regard  to  the  speaker;  partly  by  the 
expression  of  location  in  relation  to  the  speaker.  Thus  the  sentence 
“My  friend  is  sick”  would  require  in  Kwakiutl  local  definition,  such 
as  “My  visible  friend  near  me  is  sick  in  the  house  here.”  Further¬ 
more,  the  psychological  relation  of  the  sentence  to  the  state  of  mine 
of  the  speaker— or  to  the  contents  of  preceding  sentences — is  expressec 
with  great  care.  The  chief  formal  characterization  of  the  sentence 
is  the  close  connection  of  its  parts,  which  is  due  to  the  fewness  o! 
syntactic  forms  by  means  of  which  all  possible  relations  are  expressed 
and  to  the  subordination  of  the  noun  under  the  verb  by  means  o: 
particles  which  coalesce  phonetically  with  the  preceding  word,  whil< 
they  determine  the  function  of  the  following  word. 

DESCRIPTION  OF  GRAMMAR  (§§  18-69) 
Formation  of  Words  (§§  18-46) 

Composition  (§§  18-39 ) 

§  18.  SUFFIXES 

Compounds  are  formed  by  the  use  of  suffixes.  There  is  no  proo 
that  the  numerous  suffixes  were  originally  independent  words.  . 
have  found  only  one  case  in  which  an  independent  word  appears  alst 
as  a  suffix.  This  is  -q.fES  to  eat  (p.  501),  which  occurs  independ 
ently  as  qlESd'  to  eat  meat  21.9.  We  may  also  suspect  that  tin 
suflix  -p!a  to  taste,  and  the  stem  p!aq-  to  taste,  are  related.  I 
seems  hardly  justifiable  to  infer  from  these  two  cases  that  all  suffixe: 
must  have  originated  from  independent  words;  since  the  inde 
pendence  of  these  two  stems  may  be  a  recent  one,  or  their  subordi 
nation  may  have  been  made  according  to  analogous  forms.  It  i; 
perhaps  also  not  fortuitous  that  the  suffix  forms  for  the  idea  “to  eat’ 
are  exceedingly  irregular. 

The  Kwakiutl  language  has  very  few  particles,  or  words  unable  t< 
be  modified  by  composition  with  other  elements.  The  suffixet 
elements  coalesce  quite  firmly  with  the  theme  to  which  they  ar< 
attached.  Pronominal  and  syntactic  suffixes  must  be  distinguishei 
from  those  forming  denominating  and  predicating  ideas,  that,  b] 
themselves,  are  not  sentences.  Among  the  latter  class  we  find  * 
considerable  number  that  may  be  designated  as  terminal  or  com 
pletive,  in  so  far  as  they  round  off  the  theme  into  a  complete  won 
§  IS 
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without  any  appreciable  addition  to  Its  significance.  Many  of  these 
are  of  rare  occurrence.  Almost  all  of  them,  except  -a  and  -la,  are 
denominative  in  character.  We  find  for  instance : 


from  the  stem  dzaxw- 

dza£wu'n  silver  salmon 

hanxu- 

ha£no'n  humpback  salmon 

gwdx- 

gwd'xnis  dog  salmon 

mEl- 

mEle'lc'  sockeye  salmon 

mEt- 

mEt!d'ne£  large  clam  ( Saxi - 

domus) 

lEg- 

lEqlEstE'n  kelp 

ts!ex‘- 

tslex'i'nas  elderberry 

t.rEgu- 

t.fEXusd's  cinquefoil 

The  composition  of  these  stems  with  various  suffixes  enables  us  to 
isolate  them  from  their  completive  endings.  It  is  not  improbable 
that  in  some  cases  by  analogy  forms  may  have  developed  which  are 
not  true  stems,  but  fragmentary  phonetic  groups  derived  secondarily 
from  longer  words.  The  stems  are  almost  throughout  monosyllabic, 
as  will  be  shown  on  page  550.  When,  for  instance,  the  word  ge'was 
deer  is  treated  as  though  it  were  a  compound  of  the  stem  gexu-  to 
hang  and  the  suffix  -as  place,  it  is  barely  possible  that  this  does  not 
represent  its  true  origin.  The  treatment  of  a  few  English  loan-words 
makes  it  plausible  that  this  process  may  have  taken  place.  On  the 
other  hand,  a  number  of  polysyllabic  Kwakiutl  words  are  never 
reduced  to  monosyllabic  elements  in  composition.  As  an  example 
may  be  given  the  word  me'gwat  seal,  which  never  loses  any  of  its 
sounds.  This  process  shows  clearly  that  what  has  often  been  termed 
‘'apocope,”  or,  if  occurring  initially,  “decapitation,”  is  merely  due  to 
a  substitution  of  one  affix  for  another  one. 

Most  suffixes  in  Kwakiutl  add  a  new  idea  to  the  word  to  which  they 
are  added,  and  these  are  generally  attached  to  the  theme.  At  the 
same  time,  phonetic  modifications  occur,  either  in  the  theme  alone, 
or  in  the  suffix  alone,  or  in  both.  Examples  of  such  compounds  are 
the  following: 

bEku-  man  ba'ldum  genuine  man,  Indian 

(see  no.  Ill) 

Lap-  to  peg  LabE'rn  pegging  utensil,  peg 

(see  no.  173) 

xuls-  to  long  xu'lydlls Em  to  die  of  longing 

382.27  (see  no.  152) 

tueI-  sockeye  salmon  mElma'no  head  of  sockeye 

salmon 
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When  a  significant  suffix  is  added  to  a  word  provided  with  a  sig¬ 
nificant  suffix,  the  latter  loses  its  formal,  completive  element,  if  it  has 
one,  and  the  new  suffix  is  attached  to  the  theme  of  the  first  suffix. 
For  instance: 

t!Eku-  to  move,  -ax-  down  (no.  19),  -g'alll  in  house  (no.  46), 
t! Ekwa' xalll  to  take  down  in  house 
hel-  right,  -k‘!dt  opposite  (no.  12),  -ag-  crotch  (no.  71),  -e£  noun 
(no.  161),  ke'lk' !  ddage£  right  side  in  crotch,  i.  e.,  right  anal  fin 
xunku-  child,  -ad  having  (no.  170);  -x‘£ld  to  begin  (no.  90), 
xu'ngivadEX'£id  to  begin  to  have  a  child 
L.raqu-  red,  copper;  -e£st-  around  (no.  6),  -g'alll  in  house  (no.  46), 
-ku  passive  participle,  Lid' qwe£stalllku  made  to  be  copper  all 
around  in  the  house 

emEl-  white,  -xlo  hair  of  body  (no.  76),  -gEml  mask  (no.  54a), 
£mErlxLog Einl  white  body-hair  mask,  i.  e.,  mountain-goat 
mask 


Other  suffixes  are  added  to  words  which  retain  their  formal,  com¬ 
pletive  elements.  Examples  are — 


Stem. 

Completive  suffix. 

Suffix. 

q!d'ku-  slave 

-6 

-bido1 

q!wds-  to  cry 

-a 

-bula 

sas-  children 

-Em 

-nuk 

q!d'k'dbido£  little  slave 
qlwa! sabula  to  pretend 
to  cry 

sa'sEmnuk  having  chil¬ 
dren 


In  still  other  cases  the  usage  is  not  absolutely  fixed : 

hanL-  to  shoot,  -bES  fond  of,  Jia'nlbES  fond  of  shooting 
e'ax-  to  work,  -ala  completive  suffix,  -bES  fond  of,  e'axalabES  fond 
of  work 

or  with  slight  differentiation  of  meaning: 

bEku-  man,  -driEm  completive  suffix,  -k'fala  noise 
bEklwa'la  man’s  voice 
bEgwd'nEmJr  !ala  voice  of  a  man 

For  convenience’  sake  those  suffixes  that  are  attached  to  the  stem 
without  its  formal,  completive  endings  may  be  called  stem-suffixes; 
the  others  which  are  attached  to  the  stem  with  its  formal  endings, 
word-suffixes.  As  indicated  before,  the  line  of  demarcation  between 
these  two  classes  is  not  rigidly  drawn.  An  examination  of  the  list  of 
word-suffixes  shows  that  they  include  largely  adverbial  and  con¬ 
junctional  ideas  possessing  a  strong  subjective  element,  and  implying 
a  judgment  or  valuation  of  the  idea  expressed  in  the  word  to  which 
the  suffix  is  attached. 
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While  the  word-suffixes  modify  the  terminal  sound  of  the  stem 
and  undergo  changes  of  their  own  initial  sounds  in  accordance  with 
the  rules  of  sound  grouping,  the  stem-suffixes  exert  a  more  far- 
reaching  effect  upon  the  stem  to  which  they  are  affixed.  On  the 
whole,  these  changes  are  quite  regular  and  consist,  on  the  one  hand,  in 
the  transformation  of  surds  into  fortes,  and  the  other  in  the  trans¬ 
formation  of  surds  and  fortes  into  sonants,  and  other  parallel  changes 
described  in  §  4.  I  have  called  the  former  group  hardening  suffixes, 
because  the  intensity  of  articulation  of  the  terminal  sound  is  increased, 
and  accordingly  the  acoustic  effect  of  the  sound  is  harder;  while  I 
designate  the  second  group  as  weakening  suffixes,  because  the  inten¬ 
sity  of  articulation  is  decidedly  decreased  by  their  action.  A  third 
group  of  suffixes  is  indifferent  and  causes  or  suffers  no  changes  except 
those  occasioned  by  the  laws  of  sound  grouping.  A  fourth  group 
loses  initial  sounds  when  the  stem  to  which  they  are  suffixed  termi¬ 
nates  in  certain  sounds.  These  are  mostly  indifferent,  but  a  few  are 
hardening  or  weakening  suffixes. 

The  only  sounds  thus  affected  are  anterior  palatals  ( g Jr,  Jr!,  x'), 
the  sonant  velar  ( g ),  x,  and  s.  The  loss  of  the  initial  palatal  or  velar 
never  occurs  after  vowels,  m,  n,  and  l.  It  occurs  regularly  after 
labial,  dental,  palatal,  velar,  and  lateral  surd  stops  (p,  t,  Jr,  Jcu,  q,  qu,  l ), 
and  after  s.  The  number  of  cases  in  which  suffixes  of  this  class 
appear  attached  to  a  sonant  or  fortis  stop  (except  in  cases  in  which 
terminal  sounds  are  strengthened  or  weakened)  are  so  few  in  num¬ 
ber  that  I  am  not  sure  whether  the  initial  sound  is  dropped  in  all 
cases.  There  are  a  few  examples  that  suggest  a  certain  variability 
of  usage : 

dze'  dzonogotdla  and  dze'  dzonogoxtdla  Dzo'noqlwas  on  top  118.29 
m,Egug‘l't!ed  to  rub  on  199.11 

Suffixes  with  initial  g‘,  x‘,  and  g  lose  these  sounds  also  after  the 
spirant  palatals  and  velars  (x‘,  xu,  x,  xu),  while  initial  Jr!  is  generally 
retained  in  these  cases : 

SEpE'lx'-Jr  Jala-g’iLe  ringing  noise  on  water  152.34  (nos.  144,  42) 
ax-Jr!d'la  to  ask  7.5  (no.  144) 

ts! ex-Jt H'lg-End-dla  to  drop  in  lap  258.2  (nos.  70,  2,  91) 

This  rule,  however,  is  not  rigid.  We  find,  for  instance, 

gEmx-ot-std£-Vil  left  hand  side  of  door  X  76.6  (nos.  12,  59,  46)  where 
the  initial  sound  of  -Jr  Jot  drops  out;  and 
£7iEx-Jr  !o't  straight  down,  where  it  is  retained 
44877— Bull.  40,  pt  1—10 - 29  §  18 
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Possibly  this  difference  is  due  to  the  fact  that  the  x  in  the  last-named 
form  is  changed  by  contact  from  the  terminal  q  of  enEq-  straight. 

Suffixes  with  initial  -k'  lose  this  sound  under  the  same  conditions 
that  govern  the  elision  of  g',  x ",  and  g.  An  exception  is — 
gErlxukwd%nd  to  lift  by  the  top  ( g  Elqu-k'  E-nd ,  nos.  38,  2) 

Terminal  l  of  the  stem  has  the  effect  of  eliding  all  initials.  Only 
one  exception  has  been  found: 

Jiel-k'Idt  right  side  81.2 

It  is  interesting  to  note  that  the  suffix  -g'iu,  which  belongs  to  this 
class,  behaves  differently  according  to  its  meaning.  It  signifies 
forehead,  front.  Whenever  it  appears  with  the  specialized  mean¬ 
ing  bow  of  canoe,  it  is  entirely  unchangeable,  even  after  an  o  vowel, 
when,  according  to  the  general  phonetic  rules,  it  should  be  expected 
to  assume  the  form  -gwiu  (see  no.  57). 

Among  these  suffixes  the  following  weaken  the  terminal  consonant: 

-xtd  head  -xt!a  seaward 

-x'sa  away  from 

Strengthening  is : 

-Jr ! ala  noise 

The  suffix  -x'eld  (nos.  87  and  90),  and  the  inchoatives  in  -g'al-, 
-g'il-,  -g'as-  (no.  197),  lose  the  initial  x g'a,  or  g *  after  all  consonants 
except  m,  n,  l,  and  after  sonants.  At  the  same  time  terminal  p  and  t 
are  transformed  into  the  fortes  p!  and  t!,  and  all  k  and  l  stops  are 
transformed  into  their  spirants,  while  6'  and  l  remain  unchanged. 

The  suffix  -sgEm  round  surface  (no.  85),  which  is  undoubtedly 
related  to  -gsm  face,  follows  the  same  rules  as  suffixes  in  g,  but  it 
always  retains  its  s:  We  find,  instead  of 

me'x-sgEtn  7ne'xsEm  to  sleep  on  a  round  object 

maH-sgEm,  maHtsE'm  two  round  objects 

The  suffix  -e£sta  around  has  the  form  -se£sta  after  vowels,  m,  n,  l, 
and  behaves,  therefore,  in  a  manner  opposite  to  that  of  suffixes  in 
g x-,  and  g. 

The  suffix  -sqwap  fire  loses  its  initial  s  after  stems  ending  in  s, 
except  when  affixed  to  the  stem  ties-  stone,  in  which  case  both  s: s  are 
lost,  anti  we  find  the  form  tle'qwap  stones  on  fire. 

The  suffix  -sx’d  tooth  seems  to  lose  its  initial  s  after  stems  ending 
in  s  and  in  k  sounds.  The  number  of  available  examples,  however, 
is  not  sufficient  to  state  definitely  the  mode  of  its  treatment. 

§  18 
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One  phonetic  characteristic  of  the  suffixes  remains  to  be  mentioned. 
It  is  the  insertion  of  l  and  the  transformation  of  s  and  t  into  l.  It  is 
difficult  to  give  satisfactory  rules  for  the  use  of  the  l.  Apparently  in 
one  of  its  uses  it  is  related  to  the  inchoative  -g'il-,  which  has  been 
referred  to  before  (p.  450),  and  it  is  sometimes  weakening,  sometimes 
indifferent.  Thus  we  find  from  the  stem  qds-  to  walk,  qadzEltu' seIcl 
to  BEGIN  TO  walk  down  river,  and  the  theoretical  form  qdsatu'ssla  to 
be  walking  down  river.  Here  the  l  weakens  the  terminal  s  of  qds, 
while  in  se'xultu' seIcl  to  begin  to  paddle  down  river  (from  sex11-  to 
paddle)  the  terminal  xu  is  not  changed.  This  l  appears  with  par¬ 
ticular  frequency  after  the  suffix  -o-,  which  has  a  privative  signifi¬ 
cance,  as  in  -wult!a  out  of  an  enclosed  place;  -wultd  out  of  a 
canoe;  -wultd s  down  out  of;  -wultsld  out  of  (no.  37).  In  the 
suffix  -std£  eye,  opening,  the  l  is  substituted  for  s,  perhaps  on  account 
of  the  cumbersome  form  that  would  result,  -ltsto£.  The  terminal  t  of 
the  suffix  -k‘!dt  opposite  (no.  12)  changes  regularly  to  l  before  ts!: 
Mile- Jolts! ana  instead  of  hellc- !ot-ts!dna  right  hand 

It  would  seem  that  the  l  before  ts!  is  sometimes  a  glide,  at  least  I 
can  not  offer  a  satisfactory  explanation  of  its  occurrence : 

o-  something,  -ig-~  back,  -rts!dn-  hand,  -e£  noun,  form  awl- 
g'alts!dne£  back  of  hand 

da  to  take,  -ba  end,  ts'.an  hand,  -d  inchoative,  form  dd'bal- 
tslanEnd  to  lead  by  the  hand 
e7tEq-  middle,  -ts!o  in,  -la  verbal  ending,  form  £nEg Elts !d'la  TO 

BE  IN  THE  MIDDLE 

Similar  phonetic  groupings  occur,  however,  without  the  l: 

£wab  water,  -ts!o  in,  £wd'bEts!d  water  in  something 

Following  is  a  list  of  suffixes  grouped  according  to  their  mode  of 
attachment  and  effect  upon  the  stem: 


WORD-SUFFIXES 

Adverbial 


-Emsku  I  told  you  so! 

-Eng-a  it  seemed  in  a  dream 
-ana  perhaps 
-axaa  also 
-eL  astonishing! 

-wist! a  very 
-ul  past 
-p.'Eii  times 


-bola  to  pretend 
-£m  indicating  close  connec¬ 
tion  in  thought  between 
two  sentences 
-£m-wis  and  so 
-md  at  once 
-t!a  but 

-naxwa  from  time  to  time 
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-£nesL  oh,  if! 

-no£  too  much 
-so£  passive 
-dzd  indeed 
-g'anEin  perhaps 
-Iras  indeed 

-JrasEd  beautiful,  beautifully 
-k'inal  miserably 
-q  lamas  for  the  reason  that 
-qlanaku  quite  unexpectedly 
-qldlam  to  no  purpose 
-x'  exhortative 
-XEnt  evidently 


-xol  behold! 

-x'de  transition  from  present 
to  past 

-x'sdla  carelessly 
-x'sd  still 

-x‘st!aaJcu  apparently,  like 

-x’st!  as  usual 

-x'Ld  very 

-xLe  miserably 

-£l  it  is  said 

-lag'iL  meanwhile 

-lax  potentiality 

-l  future 


Adjectival 

-5  small  -dze  large 

-bido£  small  (singular)  -ga  female,  woman 

-mEnex  small  (plural) 

Miscellaneous 


ostqla  to  use  so  and  so  often 
■sdana  to  die  of — 

■xa  to  say — 

■Idl  to  dance  like 
■tslES  (-dzEsV)  piece  of 


-sgEml  mask 

-game£  the  one  among — ,  ex¬ 
cellent 
-xwa£s  days 


STEM-SUFFIXES 


Indifferent  Suffixes 


-Em  nominal  suffix 

-Elg'is  doing  for  others 

-a  verbal  and  nominal  suffix 

-a£wll  across 

-ap!  neck 

-ap!  each  other 

-dmas  to  cause 

-atus  down  river 

-ansm  class  of  animate  beings 

-and  instrument,  passive 

-asde  meat 

-yag’a  returning 

-aqa  past 

-dxa  down 

-ago  extreme 

-ala  continued  position 

-£yala  to  go  to  look  for 

§  is 


-em£s  near  by 

-eso£  rest 

-i£lala  about 

-5  meeting 

-o  out  of 

-cda  on  water 

-ala  each  other 

-dmas  class  of  animals 

-ot,  (- wut )  fellow 

-£usta  up  river 

-£usdes  up  from  the  beach 

-dku  person 

-olEin  nominal  suffix 

-ol  to  obtain 

-oIeIo  continued  motion 

-bEta  into,  in 

-ba  end 
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-p!a  taste 
-p!dla  smell 
-p'.alto  with  eyes 
-bES  expert,  fond  of 
-p!eq  tree 

-poL  (Newettee  dialect)  into, 
in 

-mand  head 
-mis  useless  part 
-mut  refuse 
-mp  relationship 
-d  inchoative 
-dEms  time  of 
-enak  direction 
-nd  inchoative 
-EntsHs  down  to  beach 

Hardening 

-Em  genuine 
-Em£ya  cheek 
-es  expert 
-a  on  rock 
-a  to  endeavor 
-aqa  among 
-emas  class  of  animals 
-ene£  abstract  noun 
-enoxu  nomen  actoris 
-es  body  ( ?) 

Weakening 

-Em  instrument 
-Em  diminutive 
-En  nominal  suffix 
-£eux  season 
-Elku  doing  regularly 
-Eltsus  down  river 
-ayu  instrument 
-abd  under 
-amala  along  river 
-ad  having 
-abd  ear 

-anEm  obtained  by — 

-aano  rope 
-as  place 
-aisle  receptacle 
-ag  crotch 
-alas  material  ( ?) 
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-Enx  edge 
-saqd  penis 
-£sta  water 
-tslE-  with  hands 
-tslaq  long 
-tsfd  in 

-dzaqwa  to  speak 
-k'a  to  happen 
-k'ina  accidentally 
-q'.Es  to  swallow 
-q!Ege£  meat 
-q!d  to  feel 
-xsa  flat 

-XLa  top  of  head 
-xlo  top  of  tree,  hair  on  body 
-la  verbal  and  nominal  suffix 

Suffixes 

-eq  in  body 
-exsd  to  desire 
-os  cheek 
-bo  chest 
-s  on  ground 

-g‘a£l  to  begin  to  make  noise 
-xo  neck 
-xsd  hind  end 
-XLa  bottom  end 

Suffixes 

-alisEm  to  die  of — 

-e£  nominal  suffix  ( ?) 

-id  having 

-inet  obtained  by — 

-es  body  ( ?) 

-es  beach 
-eye  back 
-ll  in  house 
-eL  into  house 
-esEla  ashore  (?) 

-llba  nose 
-eL.'xo  mouth 
-o£yo  middle 

-ns  obtained  unexpectedly 
-o£l  ugly 

-£ndlcula  gradual  motion 
-neq  corner 
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-no  side 

-ku  passive  participle 

-nos  side 

-xs  in  canoe 

-nuLEm  temples 

-x'sa  away 

%  • 

-nulg'd  groins 

-xseg'd  front  of  house 

-nsd  under  water 

-Exstd  mouth 

-ndzEm  throat 

-l  passive  of  verbs  exp 

-dzo  flat 

sense  perceptions 

SUFFIXES  LOSING  THEIR  INITIAL  CONSONANTS 

Losing  initial  g’: 

-g'iu  forehead 

-g'Eg'd  inside 

-g'it  body 

-g'dg  side  of 

-g'ild  to  make 

-g'it  reason 

-g'ustd  up 

Losing  initial  fcv 

-k'd,  -k’due  between 

-k'dx'e  knee 

-ic' e  top  of  a  square  object 

Losing  initial  k'!: 

-k'!m  body 

-k'.'es  in  body 

-k'ldld  noise 

-k‘!%Lga  front  of  body 

-k'.'ot  opposite 

Losing  initial  x‘~: 

-x'Hd  to  begin 

-x'sd  away  from 

-x'£id  past 

-x'sidp!  arm 

-xyleg'd  thigh 

-x'siu  mouth  of  river 

-x'dEm  place 

-x'sls  foot 

-rdd£xu  pronominal  plural 

-x'sild  to  take  care  of 

-x’de  transition  from  present 

-x'tsldna  hand 

to  past 

-X'Ld  top 

-x‘s£  across 
Losing  initial  g'd-: 

All  inchoatives  in  -g'dl-,  such  as- 

-g’alll  in  house 
-g'alEXS  in  canoe 
Losing  initial  g: 

-gEm  fare 
-gEml  mask 
Losing  initial  x: 

-xt!d  seaward 
-xsd  through 
-xtd  head 

Losing  or  modifying  initial  s: 
-se£std  around 
-std£  eye 
-sdku  person 

§  18 


-g'aaLEld  suddenly 


-go  meeting 


-xseg'a  front  of  house 
-XLd  top  of  head 


-sqwdp  five 
-sx'd,  tooth 
-sgsm  round  thing 
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Although  the  use  of  these  suffixes  follows  the  rules  laid  down  here 
with  a  fair  degree  of  regularity,  there  are  quite  a  number  of  excep¬ 
tional  compositions.  A  few  examples  will  suffice  here: 


stem  gEg4- 
stem  gwog 
stem  g'inl- 
stem  xunku- 
stem  x’is- 


stem  p.rES-  to  flatten 


gEiiE'm  wife 
gvooyx'm  whale 
g'ina'nEm  child 
xund'lcu  child 

x4d'x4aeya  trying  to  disappear 
( s  weakened  to  y,  instead 
of  being  strengthened  to 
ts /) 

p!dp!a£ya  trying  to  flatten 
(same  as  last) 


§  19.  CLASSES  OF  SUFFIXES 

I  have  tried  to  classify  the  primary  suffixes  according  to  the  ideas 
expressed.  Classes  of  this  kind  are  of  course  somewhat  arbitrary, 
and  their  demarcations  are  uncertain.  The  general  classification  of 
suffixes  which  I  have  adopted  is  as  follows : 

I.  Terminal  completive  suffixes  (§  20,  nos.  1-2). 

II.  Primary  suffixes  (§§  21-37,  nos.  3-195). 

(1)  Suffixes  denoting  space  limitations  (§§  21-24,  nos.  3-85). 

(a)  General  space  limitations  (§  21,  nos.  3-37). 

(b)  Special  space  limitations  (§  22,  nos.  38-52). 

(c)  Parts  of  body  as  space  limitations  (§  23,  nos.  53-81). 

( d )  Limitations  of  form  (§  24,  nos.  82-85). 

(2)  Temporal  suffixes  (§§  25-26,  nos.  86-97). 

(a)  Purely  temporal  suffixes  (§  25,  nos.  86-89). 

( b )  Suffixes  with  prevailing  temporal  character  (§  26, 

nos.  90-97). 

(3)  Suffixes  denoting  subjective  judgments  or  attitudes  relat¬ 

ing  to  the  idea  expressed  (§§  27-32,  nos.  98-135). 

(a)  Suffixes  denoting  connection  with  previously  ex¬ 

pressed  ideas  (§  27,  nos.  98-104). 

(b)  Suffixes  denoting  degrees  of  certainty  (§  28,  nos. 

105-107). 

( c )  Suffixes  denoting  judgments  regarding  size,  intensity, 

and  quality  (§  29,  nos.  108-126). 

(d)  Suffixes  denoting  emotional  states  (§  30,  nos.  127- 

129). 

( e )  Suffixes  denoting  modality  (§31,  nos.  130-131). 

( f )  Suffixes  denoting  the  source  of  information  whence 
knowledge  of  the  idea  expressed  is  obtained  (§  32, 
nos.  132-135). 
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(4)  Suffixes  denoting  special  activities  (§§  33-34,  nos.  1 36— 

155). 

( a )  Activities  of  persons  in  general  (§  33,  nos.  135-143). 

(b)  Activities  performed  with  special  organs  of  the 

body  (§  34,  nos.  144-155). 

(5)  Suffixes  which  change  the  subject  or  object  of  a  verb  (§  35, 

nos.  156-160). 

(6)  Nominal  suffixes  {§  36,  nos.  161-194). 

(7)  Adverbial  suffix  (§  37,  no.  195). 

III.  Subsidiary  suffixes  (§  38,  nos.  196-197). 

In  the  following  list  the  influence  of  the  suffix  upon  the  stem  is 
indicated  by  abbreviations,  stem-s.  and  woed-s.  indicate  whether 
the  suffix  is  added  to  the  stem  or  to  the  full  word.  ind.  signifies  that 
the  suffix  is  indifferent  and  has  no  influence  upon  the  stem  except 
as  required  by  phonetic  laws,  h  indicates  that  the  terminal  con¬ 
sonant  of  the  stem  is  hardened;  w,  that  it  is  softened. 

§  20.  TERMINAL  COMPLETIVE  SUFFIXES  (NOS.  1-2) 

1.  -fi  [  stem-s.,  ind.].  This  suffix  is  of  indefinite  significance.  It  is 

the  most  common  word-closing  suffix  of  verbs,  and  is  very 
often  used  with  substantives.  Generally  it  disappears  when 
the  stem  takes  one  of  the  primary  suffixes,  and  it  is  also  often 
dropped  before  syntactic  suffixes.  It  is  even  dropped  in  the 
vocatives  of  nouns.  In  both  verbs  and  substantives  it  follows 
very  often  the  suffix  -l-  (no.  91),  which  seems  to  have  primarily 
a  verbal  continuative  character. 

(a)  Verbal: 

mix'-  mix'd'  to  strike 

qds-  qd'sa  to  walk 

with  -l- : 

ts! ex'-  tslExi'la  to  be  sick 

(b)  Nominal: 

lEqu-  lEqwa'  five 

-ga  female,  as  in  Hd'£la£md'laga  mouse  woman  11.12  (but 
Ild'£la£malag  O  mouse  woman!) 
with  -1-: 

£na-  light  £nd'la  day,  world 

paxa-  shaman  paxa'la  shaman 

2.  -(Z  f  stem-s.].  The  first  impression  of  the  suffix  -d  is  that  it  trans¬ 

forms  intransitive  verbs  into  transitive  ones. 

q!oxts!o'  to  have  on  q!oxts!o'd  to  put  on 

Id'ba  to  go  to  the  end  Id'bEiid  to  reach  the  end. 

§  20 
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A  closer  examination  shows  that  both  forms  occur  in  transitive 
as  well  as  in  intransitive  verbs. 

-d  intransitive: 

enEXwa,'£xsdEnd  to  begin  to  be  near  107.17 
L'.d'qwaxdd  to  hand  down  a  copper  84.3 

without  -d,  transitive : 

q!d'xts!ala  to  have  on  98.27 
n e’xsala  to  pull  through  76.1 
da'dEba  to  hold  at  end  254.36 

On  the  wdiole,  it  seems  that  the  suffix  -d  expresses  the  motions 
connected  with  the  beginning  of  an  action;  and,  since  transi¬ 
tive  verbs  express  much  more  frequently  a  passing  act  than  a 
long-continued  activity,  it  seems  natural  that  the  suffix 
should  appear  frequently  with  transitive  verbs. 

Generally  the  suffix  -d  is  suffixed  to  a  primary  suffix.  When  it 
follows  a  terminal  m,  it  is  simply  added ;  when  the  primary  suf¬ 
fix  ends  with  a  short  vowel,  the  vowel  is  dropped  and  the  ter¬ 
minal  -d  takes  the  form  -nd.  After  primary  suffixes  ending 
in  -o  or  a,  and  after  -axa  down  (no.  19),  it  amalgamates 
with  the  terminal  vowel  and  becomes  -dd. 

(a)  -d: 

q!Ene!  pEind  to  cover  face  299.21  (from  -gEin  face;  see  no.  54) 

( b )  nd: 

dza'lroxLEnd  to  rub  hind  end  96.21  (from  -xl-  hind  end;  see 
no.  15) 

t!d'tse£stEnd  to  cut  around  138.18  (from  -e£st-  around;  see 
no.  6) 

ts! ExbEtE' nd  to  throw  in  365.16  (from  -bEt-  into;  see  no.  28) 
da'bEnd  to  take  end  15.7  (from  -b-  end;  see  no.  31) 

(c)  -od: 

ne'xsod  to  pull  through  53.17  (from  -xsa  through;  see  no.  3) 
Lla'sagod  to  put  farthest  seaward  (from  -ago  extreme;  see 
no.  13) 

nEgd'sydd  to  move  in  middle  141.7  (from  -o£yo  middle;  see 
no.  16) 

ne'xustod  to  pull  up  184.37  (from  -usta  up;  see  no.  20) 
q!d'xts!dd  to  put  on  clothes  15.10  (from  -ts!o  in  ;  see  no.  27) 
Ld'yabod  to  push  under  80.13  (from  -aba  under;  see  no.  29) 
la'xtod  to  reach  top  196.34  (from  -xtd  on  top;  see  no.  30) 
qix’d'd  to  take  off  16.10  (from  -o-  off;  see  no.  37) 
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PRIMARY  SUFFIXES  (NOS.  3-1946)  (§§  21-36) 
Suffixes  Denoting  Space  Limitations  (Nos.  3-85)  (§§  21-24) 
§  21.  General  Space  Limitations  (Nos.  3-37 ) 

3.  -xsd  through  [stem-s.,  ind.]  loses  the  initial  x. 


la  to  go 

JcIuiueI-  to  burn 
qds-  to  walk 
p!  ei-  to  fly 
sexu-  to  paddle 
nex-  to  pull 

laxsa'  to  go  through 
TclumE'lxsa  to  burn  through 
qd'tsa  to  walk  through 
plEltsa  to  fly  through  165.22 
se'xusd  to  paddle  through 
ne'xsod  to  pull  through  75.4C 
ne'xsala  to  pull  through  76.1 

ts!Elqu-  hot 

ts ! E'lqumxsd'la  hot  all  through 
V  366.12 

Icwa'xsd  hole  72.39 

4.  -X'S£  across  [stem-s.,  ind.]  loses  the  initial  x‘ 


£wil-  entirely 

£w%'weIx's£  cut  up  entirely  X 
155.32 

g'ax  to  come 
saleu-  to  carve  meat 

g’d'xs£a  to  come  ashore  371.37 
SESd'xus£End  to  carve  across  to 

sop-  to  chop 

LEint-  to  split 

pieces  31.40 

so' ps£ End  to  chop  across 
le’ mtEmx' s£  End  to  split 

across,  plural  (see  no.  196), 
158.30 

5.  - iela(la )  about  [stem-s.,  ind.]. 

doqu -  to  see  db'dEqwiHdla  to  look  about 


q!wes-  to  squeeze 

459.33 

q!we'si£ldla  to  squeeze  all  over 
40.7 

pEXu-  to  drift 

pa'xwi£ldla  to  drift  about 
459.33 

odz-  wrong 

Ao'dzi£ldlag’ilis  W rong  all  over 
the  world  (a  name)  165.5 

6.  -e£st(a)  and  - se£st(a )  around  [stem-s.,  ind.]. 

( a )  After  vowels,  in,  and  n;  -e£st{a): 

d-  something  awe'£sta  circumference  85.9 


Tclwa  to  sit 

k  !we'£stala  to  sit  about 

gElq-  to  swim 

gElqame£stala  to  swim  around, 
plural  (see  no.  196),  153.22 

mo'plEn  four  times 

mb'  p!  sne£sta  four  times 

around  13.9 
lE7ie'£sta  to  forget  25.3 

§  21 
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(6)  After  k  and  l  sounds,  s,  p; 
qds-  to  walk 

mix'-  to  strike 
cIexu-  to  jump 

k'Hmx-  to  adze 
x'ilp-  to  twist 

7.  -(E)g(a)  AMONG  [stem-s.,  h]. 

sexu-  to  paddle 
yaqu-  to  distribute 
o-  something 

x'ilp-  to  turn 


ndq-  mind 

mEku-  a  round  thing  is  some¬ 
where 

g'l-  to  be  somewhere 


-se£st(a): 

qd'tse£stala  to  walk  around 
49.30' 

mix‘se£stdla  to  strike  around 
d,EXuse£stdla  to  jump  around 
154.11 

k‘!i'mltse£stdla  to  adze  around 
x'i'lpse£stala  to  spin  around 

sio'gwa  to  paddle  among 
ya'qluga  to  distribute  among 
d'£wage£  the  place  between,  in¬ 
side  X  87.34 

x'i'lp! EqEla  to  turn  in  some¬ 
thing  92.28 

baxd'V.EqEla  pitchy  inside  V 
490.1 

na'q!age£  song  leader  Y  433.36 
md'k!uge£  to  be  among  X 
29.21 

g'i'geHa  to  be  among  X  81.35 


There  are  apparently  a  few  cases  in  which  this  suffix  weakens  the 
stem.  I  found  the  two  forms  qd'tslEga  and  qd'ga  to  walk 
among,  derived  from  qas-  to  walk. 

It  is  also  used  to  express  the  superlative : 

g'i'lt!-  long  g'i'ltlaga  long  among  (i.  e.,  the 

longest) 


7  a.  -game6.  This  suffix  may  belong  here,  although  its  use  as  a 
word-suffix  and  the  indifferent  action  upon  the  last  consonant 
make  its  relations  doubtful. 


g'l'game£  head  chief  ( =  chief  among  others) 

xwd'k  !unagame£  excellent  canoe  (  =  canoe  among  others) 

£no'last! Egame£  the  eldest  one  X  3.32 

8.  -A :•&,  - kmau  between  [stem-s.,  ind.]  loses  initial  k‘  after  s  and  Tc 
and  l  sounds.  The  original  form  may  be  Icw-d  (see  §  4). 

k'imL-  to  adze  k'imxd'la  to  adze  between  Y 

347.19 

qEns-  to  adze  qEnsd'la  to  adze  between  V 

363.10 

k  !we'k  !waxd'we£ 

222.35 


klwex-  to  devise 


inventor 
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L(ixu-  to  stand 


Hama'lak’awe £  111.29 
bEku-  man 

9.  -aq{a)  past[stem-s.,  ind.]  often  ' 
seem  that  in  these  cases  there  i 
terminal  consonant. 

la  to  go 
yal-  first 

Lids-  seaward 
gwa-  down  river,  north 

£nd'la  south 

xwel-  back 


La'  LEXwawayaa' s  place  of 

standing  repeatedly  be¬ 
tween  on  ground  140.35 
( Ld' lexu ,  -au,  -s  [no.  44] ; 
-as  place  [no.  182]) 

l>Ek'dwe£  man  between  121.39 
4th  a  reduplication.  It  would 
;  sometimes  a  weakening  of  the 

la'ga  to  go  past 
yd'laqa  to  go  past  first  ( =  to 
forestall)  246.35 
Lid' Llasaaqa  to  move  seaward 
gwd'gwaaqa  to  move  north¬ 
ward  X  63.32 

£na'  ndlaaqa  to  move  south¬ 
ward  X  228.14 
xwe'laqa  to  go  back  28.23 


In  the  following  examples  the  terminal  consonant  is  weakened: 
gwds-  to  turn  to  gwa' gawayaqa  to  turn  toward 

et!-  again  ae'daaqa  to  go  back  13.9 


10.  -X’Sia)  AWAY  FROM  [STEM-S., 

j>!el-  to  fly 
qas-  to  walk 

han-  hollow  object  is  some¬ 
where 

mdx'ts-  to  be  ashamed 

£wl£l-  entire 
sexu-  to  paddle 


pld'Lix'sa  to  fly  off 
qEqd'dzix'sa  to  walk  off 
Jia'nx’SEnd  to  take  (kettle)  off 
(from  fire)  V  441.40 
ma'x'dzax'sa  to  go  away  for 
shame  316.32 

Swi,£lx'sa  it  is  entirely  away 
sid'xuSEnd  to  paddle  away 
472.21 


After  x  the  initial  x‘  seems  to  be  lost: 

ax-  to  do  axsd'no  it  is  taken  off 


10a.  - yag-a  returning  [stem-s.,  ind.]. 
Id'yag'a  to  go  back  X  186.18 
ho'xyag  a  they  go  back  X  190.12 
ld'$yag' eIiI  to  re-enter  house  386.11 


11.  -eni£s  near  by  [stem-s.,  ind.].  Possibly  the  terminal -s  does  not 
belong  to  the  suffix,  but  signifies  on  the  ground  (no.  44). 

£wun-  to  hide  £wurie'mEs  to  hide  near  by 

Iclwa  to  sit  le!wem£s  to  sit  near  by 

Laxu-  to  stand  Laxwe'm£s  to  stand  watching 

•  •  •  • 
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.  -Jr  tot  opposite  [stem-s.,  ind.].  After  s  the  initial  h  disap 


pears. 
la  to  go 

laic  lot  End  to  go  to  the  oppo¬ 
site  side  271.8 

aps-  side 
qwes-  far 
gwd-  down  river 

apso't  the  other  side  96.28 
qwe'sot  the  far  opposite  side 
gwd'lclot  the  opposite  side 
down  river  130.22 

hel-  right  hand 

he'llc  lodnegwil  the  right  hand 
corner  in  the  house  81.2 

(see  nos.  18,  46) 

Before  the  affricative  ts,  t  changes  to  l. 

he' lie ! olts! ana  the  right  hand  15.11  (see  no.  67) 

Wliile  q  before  this  suffix  changes  to  x  in  £nE'xk‘!ot  (from  £nsq- ) 
right  opposite,  the  1c  drops  out  in  gEmxdt  left  side  (from 
gEmx -) 

13.  -ago  EXTREME  [STEM-S.,  IND.]. 


elc!-  above 

e'lclago  farthest  above  X 
179.32 

Lids-  seaward 

Lla'sagdd  to  put  farthest  sea¬ 
ward 

gwa-  north 

gwa'gawe£  extreme  north  end 
218.9 

14.  -XSd  BEHIND,  HIND  END,  TAIL  END  [STEM-S.,  h] 


LEq-  to  slap 
ts ! e!cu-  short 
q!aku-  notch 

le' q! Exsd  to  slap  behind 
ts! Eklu'xsd  a  short  person 
q!a£lcu'xsde  to  have  a  notch  for 
a  tail  279.18 

elc  la  up 

e'le  laxsdala  to  have  hind  end 

o-  something 
nun  wolf 

up  V  325.8 

d'xsde£  hind  end  V  490.28 
nu'naxsde£  wolf  tail  279.13 

15.  -XL{a)  BEHIND,  BOTTOM,  STERN  [ STEM-S.,  H]. 


£wa'las  large 

o 

£wa'lats!  EXLa  (canoe)  with 

o-  something 

large  stern 

b'xLe£  stern  of  canoe  127.23 
d'xLax’sldze£  heel  V  475.5  (see 

hanL-  to  shoot 

no.  75) 

ha'nLl EXLEnd  to  shoot  stern  of 

gwaL-  to  groan 

canoe 

gwd' l! EXLd'la  to  groan  after¬ 
wards  X  5.1 1 

§  21 
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16.  -OsyO  MIDDLE  [  STEM-S.,  w]. 
mdku  to  tie 

la  to  go 

d-  something 
Tc'i'p-  to  clasp 

g‘oku  house 

da  to  hold 


mo'gwo£yo  to  tie  in  middle 
370.13 

lo'£yo  to  go  to  the  middle 
U.S.N.M.  670.17 
oyd'£e£  the  middle  273.23 
Jcdbd'ydd  to  clasp  in  the  mid¬ 
dle,  to  embrace  X  177.4 
g'd'lcwoeyd  middle  of  house 
248.28 

dd'yiwe  to  hold  in  middle  V 
325.7 


17.  -no  side.  The  form  of  this  suffix  is  variable.  On  the  one  hand, 
we  have  the  word-suffix  -no,  from  which  are  formed  drLande£ 
landside  20.1,  £nd'lanae£  seaside  272.3;  and,  on  the  other 
hand,  we  have  -no  as  stem-suffix,  weakening  the  terminal  con¬ 
sonant.  From  this  form  we  have — 

ax-  to  do  axno'lis  to  place  by  the  side 

177.39 

Laxu  to  stand  Ld'ndlis  to  stand  by  the  side 

37.9 

Hex’-  trail,  door  t!Ernnoe£  side  door  X  171.28 


We  have  also  -nus,  sometimes  indifferent,  sometimes  weakening 
the  terminal  consonant. 

It  weakens  the  terminal  sound  in  the  following  forms: 


Jiel-  right  side 


gas-  to  walk 


sexu-  to  paddle 
Laxu-  to  stand 


he' Ik’ !odEnutse£  right  side 
175.14  (see  no.  12) 
gd'  dzEno£dzEndala  to  walk 
alongside 

gd' nb£dzEndala  to  walk  along¬ 
side 

sl'wonudze£  paddling  along¬ 
side 

Ld'wunodzElil  to  stand  along¬ 
side  in  house  31.34 


It  is  indifferent  in  the  following  forms: 

da  to  take  da'banusEla  to  take  alongside 

152.5  (see  no.  31) 

dzElxu  to  run  dzE'lxunu' dze£  running  along¬ 

side 

The  ending  -nuLEm  (no.  54 b)  suggests  a  third  form,  -nuL. 
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18.  - neq >•  corner  [stem-s.,  ind.  (w.  ?)]. 

o-  something  o'negwll  corner  in  house  56.15 

hel-  right  side  Jieli- / odne' gwll  right-hand 

corner  in  house  81.2  (see 


aps-  one  side 

Tian-  hollow  object  is  some¬ 
where 

19.  -dx(a)  DOWN  [STEM-S.,  IND.]. 
la  to  go 
wa  river 
p! el-  to  fly 
lox-  to  roll 

dzElxu-  to  run 
la  to  go 


nos.  12,  46) 

apsd'negwes  one  corner  of 
mind  260.40 

Jiane'gwll  (kettle)  stands  in 
corner  of  house  X  125.29 

la'xa  to  go  down  165.29 
wd'xsla  river  runs  down  36.39 
p.'ELd'xa  to  fly  down  X  155.21 
loxumd'xa  to  roll  down,  plural 
19.12  (see  no.  196) 
dzE'lxwaxa  to  run  down  196.39 
la'xalll  to  go  down  in  house 
187.22  (see  no.  46) 

ts!Eqd'xo£yu  to  be  thrown  X 
87.28 


With  -ayu  (no.  174)  it  forms  -axoeyu. 
ts'.Eq-  to  throw 


With  the  inchoative 
ax-  to  do 
wul-  in  vain 

Lei-  to  invite  in 
Llaqu-  red,  copper 

20.  - ff  ustd  up  [  STEM- 
ga-  morning,  early 
Jclwd  to  sit 

£he' rap! eu  once 

q!6m-  rich 


ddqu-  to  see 
dExu-  to  jump 


nex-  to  pull 
qas-  to  walk 
P!el-  to  fly 


(no.  2)  it  forms  -axod. 

axa'xod  to  take  down  48.24 
wula'xod  to  bring  down  in 
vain  U.S.N.M.  727.10 
Le'laxdd  to  call  down  185.36 
Lla'qwaxdd  to  hand  down  a  cop¬ 
per,  i.  e.,  to  sell  a  copper  84.3 
s.,  ind.]  loses  g‘  after  s,  and  Je  and  l  sounds. 

gdg'usta'  to  rise  early  61.5 
lelwd'g'ustdlll  to  sit  up  in 
house  50.17  (see  no.  46) 

£ue' mp! Eng'ustd  (to  jump)  up 
once  390.13 

Qlo'mg'ustdls  wealth  coming 
up  on  ground  (name)  377.1 
(no.  44) 

do'qustala  to  look  up  X  167.37 
dEX’o'std  to  jump  up  X  179.17 
xu  changes  before  o  to  x\ 
see  p.  436 

ne'xustdd  to  pull  up  184.37 
qd'sustala  to  walk  up 
plELd'std  to  fly  up 

§  21 
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21.  -nts!es  down  to  beach 

la  to  go 

qas-  to  walk 

Lei-  to  invite  in,  to  call 

Ld'gwala  supernatural 


iF.ntsles  to  go  to  beach  80.21 
qd'sEntsles  to  walk  to  beach 
Le'lEntsIesEla  to  call  down  to 
beach  80.17 

lo' LEgwalEntslesEla  the  super¬ 
natural  ones  coming  down 
to  the  beach  159.18 


22.  - eUS(leS  UP  FROM  BEACH  [stem-s.,  IND.]. 

gas  to  walk  qa'ssusdes  to  walk  up  from 

beach 

ld'£sdes  to  go  up  from  beach 
211.15 


la  to  go 


zap-  to  grasp  in  talons  xa'p'usdes  to  grasp  and  carry 

up  the  beach  X  155.21 

oxl-  to  carry  on  back  d'xLdsdesEla  to  carry  on  back 

up  the  beach  X  162.15 

22 a.  - xt!a  out  to  sea  [stem-s.,  w].  Loses  initial  x. 
gE'lgEtla  to  swim  out  to  sea  X  144.27 
do'gutlala  to  look  out  to  sea  X  117.26 
lewadzEt’d'd  to  kick  out  to  sea  X  111.1 


23.  -atus  and  -Eltus  down 

ind.,  -Eltus  ind.  and  w]. 
ydl-  to  blow 

gElq-  to  swim 

qamxw-  down  of  birds 

qas-  to  walk 

la  to  go 

sexu-  to  paddle 

24.  - £usta  up  river  [stem-s. 
hoqu-  to  go  [  plural] 

£n,Eq-  straight 

qds-  to  walk 
sexu-  to  paddle 
§  21 


RIVER,  DOWN  INLET  [STEM-S.,  -atUS 

yd'latu' s Ela  to  blow  down  the 
inlet  274.5 

gElqatd! ssla  to  swim  down 
river 

qa'mxwatdsEla  down  coming 
down  river  154.30 

qa'dzEltusEla  to  walk  down 
river 

La' t  os  Elay  ills  going  down 
river  (westward)  through 
the  world  (name)  X  84.39 

se'wultu'sEla  and  se' xultu' ssla 
to  paddle  down  river 

IND.]. 

ho'xeusta  to  walk  up  river 
62.31 

EnEX£usta'  to  continue  up  river 
70.23 

qd's£ustdla  to  walk  up  river 

se'x£ustdla  to  paddle  up  river 
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25.  -a£wtl  across  [stem-s.,  ind.]. 
£md-  to  load 

gElq-  to  swim 


£md'£wll  a  canoe  carrying  load 
across  131.23 

g Elqafwi'lEla  swimming  across 
148.18 


26.  -ns (a)  under  water  [stem-s.,  w]. 


et-  again 

enEq-  straight 

k!wa  to  sit 
wun-  to  hide  (?) 

27.  -ts!o  IN  [STEM-S.,  IND.]. 
rnd  fish 

eiriEl-  white 
ax-  to  do 

ts!ix’~  sick 

ma£l  two 

m 

q!dx-  to  dress 
g'l-  to  be  somewhere 
la  to  go 

£wll-  entirely 

28.  - bEt(a ) 

cIexu-  to  jump 
la  to  go 

l.'etix-  to  shove 

28a. 

kul-  to  lie 

o-  something 
44877— Bull..  40,  pt  1—10— 


e'dEnsa  again  under  water 
143.19 

enEgE'nsEla  straight  under 
water  V  477.30 
klu'nsa  to  sit  in  water  64.22 
wu'nsHd  to  sink  143.32  (see 
no.  90) 

mats! 6  fish  inside  (i.  e.,  in 
trap)  184.18 
£mE'lts!d  white  inside 
axtsla'la  to  put  into  114.36 
axtslo'd  to  put  into  175.27 
ts!ix’ts!d'la  sick  inside,  head¬ 
ache 

ma£lts!d'la  two  inside,  i.  e., 
two  in  a  canoe  147.15 
q!d'xts!dd  to  dress  in,  to  put 
on  garment  98.1 
g'i'ts! E£was  place  of  going  in 
(see  no.  182) 

la'ltsldlil  to  come  out  of  room 
in  house  194.31  (see  nos. 
27,  46) 

£wl'lolts!d  (strength)  gives  out 
entirely  141.2  (see  no.  37) 


INTO  HOLE  [STEM-S.,  IND.]. 

dEXubEta'  to  jump  into  99.1 
la'bEdas  place  of  going  into 
(hole)  9.10  (see  no.  182) 
l!e' nxbEtEnd  to  shove  in  X 
224.17 

- poL  into  hole,  in  hole  (Newettee  dialect)  [stem-s.,  ind.]. 

kulpo' Lll  to  lie  down  in  a  room 
in  the  house  X  207.22  (see 
no.  46) 

o'pdLll  room  in  house  X  207 .23 
30  '  §  21 
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29.  -aLo  UNDER  [STEM-S.,  w]. 

ms-  to  push  • 
o-  something 

g’lgame £  chief 
gElq-  to  grasp 


Ld'yabdd  to  push  under  SO.  13 
ahvd'bcVe  lower  side  80.13 
a£wd'bots! Exsde  thigh  (see  no. 
141 

g‘l'gabde£  chief  under  others 
151.26 

gE'lgabdsx’d'ya  to  grasp  the 
under  side  of  the  bow  of  the 
canoe  127.28  (see  no.  62) 


30.  -XtU  ON  TOP  OF  A  LONG  STANDING  OBJECT  [  STEM-S. ,  W.]  SeeiUS  to 
lose  x  after  all  consonants,  but  may  retain  it  after  m,  n,  1. 


d-  something 
Jc!wd  to  sit 
lc!us-  to  sit,  plural 

ep-  to  pinch 

e'mas  float 

emEku-  round  thing  is  some¬ 
where 


o'xtae£  top  of  mountain  126.3 
klwd'xtd  to  sit  on  top  182.32 
JcIudzEtd'ya  to  sit  on  top 
415.22 

e'bEtdd  to  pinch  at  top  end 
X  224.32 

e'madzEtala  top  float  V  389.8 
£mEguto'd  round  thing  begins 
to  be  on  top  X  121.11 


31.  -b(a)  END  OF  A  LONG  HORIZONTAL  OBJECT  [STEM-S.,  IND.]. 


dogu-  to  see 
Lids-  sea 


Llex-  sea-lion 

qand'yu  lasso 
da  to  take 

ha'nL-  to  shoot 

odz-  wrong 

Ml-  right 

x'lq-  to  burn 


do'xuba  to  see  point  91.32 

Lld'sbala  extending  out  to  sea 
162.42 

Lld'sabala  to  walk  on  beach 

Lie' l! Exbdla  sea-lions  at  ends 
X  71.6 

qand'yubala  lasso  at  end  37.13 

da'bEnd  to  take  hold  of  end 
15.7 

hanha'nlbEnd  to  shoot  at  each 
end  153.3 

o' dzEbax'Hd  to  turn  the  wrong 
way  227.25 

helbax'Hdd'mas  to  cause  to 
turn  the  right  way  227.28 
(see  no.  158) 

x’i'xbdlayils  to  burn  at  end  on 
ground  251.29  (see  nos. 
197,  44) 

Id'labEiiddla  to  go  from  end  to 
end  196.35 


la  to  go 
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12.  -X*L(a)  ON  TOP  OF  a  rounded  object  [stem-s., ind.]  loses  ar  after 
p,  s,  Tc,  and  l  sounds. 

This  ending  has  assumed  two  specific  meanings: 

(a)  ON  THE  FLAMES  OF  THE  FIRE: 


ax-  to  do 

He'qwap  stone  in  fire 

han-  a  hollow  object  is  some¬ 
where 


axLfi'la  to  put  on  fire 
axLE'nd  to  put  on  fire 
tle'qwapLEnd  to  put  stones  on 
fire  20.8 

Jia'nx’Lala  hollow  object  on 
fire  (  =  kettle) 


( b )  named.  The  meaning  in  this  case  is  that  the  name  is  on 
top  of  the  object,  in  the  same  way  as  the  Mexicans  and  the 
Plains  Indians,  in  their  picture-writing,  attach  the  name  to 
the  head  of  the  person. 

Da'bEndEX' La  named  Da'bEnd  22.6 
Qla'mtalalLa  named  QIa'mtalal  100.1. 
a'nqwax'Las%  what  is  your  name?  388.3 

13.  -( E)flX  EDGE  OF  A  FLAT  OR  LONG  OBJECT  [STEM-S.,  IND.]. 

da  to  take  dE'nxEnd  to  take  by  the  edge 

10.14 

o-  something  awu'nxe £  edge 

qds-  to  walk  qa'sEnxEndala  to  walk  along 

an  edge 

tEmku-  to  chop,  bite  out  tE'mkunxEnd  to  bite  out  the 

edge  197.21 
k'!e! leux  knife  270.21 
ama'eEnxe£  youngest  child 
45.34 


14.  -nt  EDGE  OF  A  ROUND  OBJECT  [ 
qas-  to  walk 

15.  -dzd  ON  A  FLAT  OBJECT  [  STEM-1 
o-  something 

Lex-  to  beat  time  with  baton 
ale'xu-  to  hunt  sea-mammals 

V.Ep-  to  step 
ddqu-  to  see 


STEM-S.,  IND.?]. 

qdr dznus Entala  to  walk  along 

,,  w]. 

ddzo'e£  surface 

xe'xdzod  to  beat  time  on  a  flat 
thing  230.30 

Ale'udzEWe£  hunter  on  the  flat 
thing  (i.  e.,  in  the  sky  = 
Orion) 

tlebEdzo'd  to  step  on  a  flat 
thing  X  101.18 

do'gudzod  to  see  a  flat  thing  X 
226.12 
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xus-  hill  on  which  fortified  vil¬ 
lage  is  built 
t!ek’~  to  lie  on  back 

***  -SgEin  ON  A  ROUND  OBJECT 

36.  -(J'FJJ'd  INSIDE  OF  A  HOLLOW 

o-  something 
mogu-  yellowish 

ts!oxu-  to  wash 


xudzEdza'lis  hill  on  flat  on 
beach  X  227.7 

t!eg' Edzolil  to  lie  on  back  on  flat 
thing  in  house  (see  no.  46) 

(see  no.  85) 

b.iect  [stem-s.,  w.]  loses  initial  g’E . 

o'gug‘e£  inside  of  hollow  thing 
mo’gug'a  yellowish  inside  (  = 
spoon  of  horn  of  the  big¬ 
horn  sheep)  U.S.N.M.  680.2 
tslb'xug'ind  to  wash  inside 
V  432.42 


36a.  - nulfj'a  hollow  side  (compound  of  -no  and  -g-a,  nos.  17,  36). 

o-  something  b'nulg‘ae£  groins 

37.  - 6  off,  away  from.  This  suffix  does  not  seem  to  occur  by 
itself,  but  is  always  combined  with  a  following  primary  suffix. 
Nevertheless,  on  account  of  its  significance,  I  have  included 
it  in  the  primary  suffixes.  In  its  simplest  form  it  occurs  with 
the  completive  terminal  -d.  It  seems  to  have  a  secondary 
form  -wul  [stem-s.,  ind.]  which  may  be  formed  from  the 
inchoative  -g-%1-  (see  no.  197)  and  -o.  It  is  not  impossible  that 
this  suffix  -o  may  be  identical  with  -wd,  -b  (no.  124).  This  is 
suggested  by  such  forms  as  tle'pa  to  step  off  (from  t!ep-  to 
step) ,  but  the  identity  of  these  suffixes  is  not  certain. 


(a) 


With  the  completive  terminal  -d: 


ax-  to  do 

gix’-  to  put  around 
eUcu-  blood 

t!os-  to  cut 


axo'd  to  take  out 
qix'b'd  to  take  off  16.10,  39.29 
E'lJrod  to  bleed  197.21  (see 
p.  436) 

t!  o' sod  to  cut  off  279.13 


sag!-  to  peel 


saglo'd  to  peel  off  V  473.27 


(b)  With  other  primary  suffixes: 

ax-  to  do 
la  to  go 

£wl£l-  all 

la  to  go 
Iexu- 


axo'dala  to  take  off 
IcL'weIs  to  go  out  (see  nos. 
44,  197) 

£wi'£loesta  all  out  of  water  21.8 
(see  no.  39) 

la'£sta  to  go  out  of  water  356.6 
lExnstE'nd  to  take  out  X 
155.39  (see  no.  39) 
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Emd  to  load 

la  to  go 

ax-  to  do 

la  to  go 

g'dx  to  come 

q!d  to  well  up 

han-  a  hollow  thing  is 
somewhere 

( c )  The  following  are  evidently 
-wul,  but  the  second  elements 


£molts!d'la  to  unload  55.33 
(see  nos.  27,  91) 
lolts la'lxl  to  go  out  of  room 
194.31  (see  nos.  27,  46) 
ax£wults!o'd  to  take  out  (see 
no.  27) 

la'wiod  to  take  off  from  fore¬ 
head  22.2  (see  no.  57) 
g-a'xwuqa  to  come  out  of 
inside  of  something  415.31 
q!d'l£WEqd  to  well  up  out  of  a 
hole 

Jiano'qal£s  (box)  coming  out  of 
ground  X  35.31  (see  no.  44) 

compounds  of  the  suffix  -o  or 
do  not  seem  to  be  free. 


-wult'.a  OUT  OF  AN  ENCLOSED 
£wl£l-  all 

dExu-  to  jump 

xwe'laq-  backward 

-wulta  out  of  canoe: 

£wi£l-  all 

£md-  to  load 

-wultos  down  out  of  : 
dExu-  to  jump 


PLACE : 

£wl,£ldlt!a  all  out  of  the  woods 
42.34 

dExu£wult!d'lll  to  jump  out  of 
room  in  house  97.29 

xwe'laxwultla  to  turn  back  out 
of  62.27 

£wl'£lolta  all  out  of  canoe 
217.20 

£mdlta'laso£  to  be  unloaded 
217.13 

mo'ltod  to  unload  X  103.26 

d Exult  o' s  to  jump  down  out  of 
279.15 


§  22.  Special  Space  Limitations  (Nos.  38-52) 


38.  -k*E  TOP  OF  A  BOX  [STEM-S. 
Tclwa  to  sit 

we-  not 

le})-  to  spread 

nds-  to  cover 
£nEind'x'£ld  to  be  level 
gElqu-  to  lift 


ind.];  loses  initial  1r. 

Jc!wd'Jc’Ee£  seat  on  top  X 
155.23 

we'TcEe£  not  full 
l  Ejp EyV ndala  to  spread  over 
top  (see  nos.  2,  91) 
na'sEyind  to  cover  top 
enEmd'1r eI£  level  on  top 
gE'lxkwoEnd  to  lift  top  of  box 

§  22 
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39.  - £st(a )  water  [word-s.  and 

(a)  Word-suffix: 

q!ula'  life 
wuda'  cold 
g-d'la  first 

(b)  Stem-suffix: 

ax-  to  do 
dEXu-  to  jump 

1cdxu-  lukewarm 
ge  long  time 

la  to  go 


ax-  to  do 

teg-  to  drop 
gap-  to  upset 


STEM-S.,  IND. j. 

q!ula'£sta  water  of  life 
wuda'£sta  cold  water  141.17 
g-d'la£sta  first  in  the  wate: 
62.13 

axsts'nd  to  put  into  water  21. J 
d.EXu£star  to  jump  into  wate 
34.28 

k-o'xusta  lukewarm  water  54. 
ge'£stdla  long  in  water  3 
155.38  (see  no.  91) 
la'£sta  to  go  out  of  water  356.1 
(see  no.  37) 

la£stEX,£l'd  to  begin  to  go  int< 
water  36.25  (see  no.  90) 
la£staa's  place  of  going  inti 
water  34.3  (see  no.  182) 
axstd'nd  being  put  into  wate 
X  155.36 

te'xsta  to  fall  into  water  lOO.b 
qapsta'nd  to  pour  into  wate 
CS  216.7 


40.  -sqwap  FIRE  [STEM-S.,  IND.j. 

g!e-  many  qle'sqwap  many  fires 

With  ties-  stone,  this  suffix  forms  tle'qwap  stone  in  fire.  TV  it! 
other  stems  ending  in  s,  one  of  the  s  sounds  is  dropped,  wind 
would  suggest  a  form  -qwap. 

d£7nas  large  (Newettee  dialect)  d£iuasqwdr pidag  ills  great  fir 

in  world  (see  no.  45) 

£wdlas  great  £v)6lasqwapElis  great  fire  o: 

beach  (poetry;  see  no.  45) 


41.  - ivdla ,  - ala  stationary  on  water. 


(a)  After  n  and  vowels  -wdla: 
Jian-  hollow  object  is 
somewhere 
Tclwd  to  sit 
La,(xu)~  to  stand 

g'l-  to  be 
ge  long  time 


lianwa'la  canoe  adrift  on  wate 
127.6 

klwdi'wala  to  sit  on  water 
Ld'wala  to  stand  on  wate 
143.41 

g'l'wala  to  be  on  water  X  87.3 
ge£wd'la  long  time  on  wate 
X  181.3 
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( b )  After  p,  t,  and  anterior  and  posterior  k  sounds  -ala : 


hat-  long  object  is  some¬ 
where 

yaqu-  dead  body  is  some¬ 
where 

rriEX-  hollow  things  are 
somewhere 


hata'la  long  object  adrift 

ya'qdla  dead  body  adrift 

mExd'la  canoes  adrift  on 
water 


Medial  k(w)  sounds  are  transformed  by  this  ending  into  the  cor¬ 
responding  anterior  sounds  (see  p.  436). 

£mEku-  round  thing  is  £mEhd'la  island,  i.  e.,  round 
somewhere  thing  on  water 

pExu-  to  float  pEX'd'la  to  drift 

The  inchoative  form  of  this  suffix  is  formed  with  -g'il-  (no.  197) 
and  is  -yiltala. 

Idwd  to  sit  k!vod'  yiltala  to  sit  on  water 

had-  long  thing  is  some-  ha'dEltala  to  put  long  thing 
where  on  water 


42.  -L,e£  MOVING  ON  WATER  [  STEM-1 
(see  no.  197)  loses  initial  g'i. 

hariL-  to  shoot 
ddqu-  to  see 

dzExhla'la  noise  of  splitting 

SEpE'lx'k'  !dla  ringing  noise  of 
metal 

Ldxu-  to  stand 


.,  w].  Inchoative  form  -g'ixe 

Jia'nLELe £  to  shoot  on  water 

do' guLE£ydla  to  see  moving  on 
water 

dzExh  ’.d'layiLe  noise  of  split¬ 
ting  begins  to  be  on  water 
152.19 

SEphlrh  Idlag'ixe  ringing 
noise  begins  to  be  on  water 
152.34 

Ld'x£waLe£  to  begin  to  stand 
on  water  143.11 


43.  -a  on  rocks  [stem-s.,  h].  Inchoative  form  -g'aa£la,  -g'Ha  (see 


no.  197)  loses  initial  g‘a  and  g 
ydqu-  dead  body  is  somewhere 

o-  something 

o-  something,  -enaku  direction 
k!wa  to  sit 
mxu-  to  stand 
qap-  upside  down 


ya'qlwa  to  lie  dead  on  rock 
154.12 

o'neqlwa  corner  on  rock  (see 
no.  18)  168.33 

awl'nak !wa  rocky  place  148.30 
k!waa'  to  sit  on  rock  102.31 
Ld'£wa  to  stand  on  rock  148.30 
qap!d'£lod  to  pour  out  on  rock 

179.8 

§  22 
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g’il-  first 

g'ilE'mg‘ielala  to  be  on  rock 
[pi.]  22.10  (see  nos.  196, 197) 

Tdwa  to  sit 

lc!wd'g‘aa£la  to  sit  down  or 
rock  X  105.25 

44.  -S  ON  GROUND,  OUTSIDE  OF  HOUSE  [STEM-S.,  h].  Inchoative 
form  -g'dEls,  -g'ils  loses  initial  g'a  and  g\ 


lEqu-  fire 

Isqlu's  fire  on  ground,  out¬ 
side  of  house  45.32 

Jchva  to  sit 

Tclwas  to  be  seated  on  ground 
X  173.22 

ge  long  time 

Laxu-  to  stand 

Iclivd'dzas  place  of  being  seated 
on  ground  X  173.31  (see  no. 
182) 

ge£s  long  on  ground  37.14 

La£s  to  stand  on  ground ;  tree 
37.20 

yaqu -  to  lie  dead 

ya'qludzas  place  of  lying  dead 
on  ground  61.8  (see  no.  182) 

IeJiu-  man 

Icliva  to  sit 

J)eI* !u's  woodman 

Jclivd'yaEls  to  sit  down  on 

£wdt-  to  lead 

y 

ground  X  173.19 
£wd'tEls  to  lead  on  ground 
X  4.5 

md  to  crawl,  swim 

md'yils  to  move  on  ground 
60.37 

gun-  to  try 

gung-E'ls  to  try  on  ground 
160.22 

da-  to  take 

da'dEyilsHd  to  pick  up  from 
ground  X  6.18 

Id  to  go 

Id'wEls  to  go  out  19.8  (see  no. 
37) 

£ivl'£la  all 

£ivl'£laiVEls  all  outside  26.32 
(see  no.  37) 

45.  -es,  - is  bottom  of  water  [stem-s.,  w].  Generali}’'  this  suffix 
is  used  to  designate  the  beach,  but  it  means  as  well  the  bottom 
of  the  sea,  which  is  always  covered  by  water.  If  the  latter  is 
to  be  clearly  distinguished  from  the  beach,  the  suffix  -ns  under 
water  (no.  26)  is  added,  with  which  it  forms  -ndzes  under 
water  on  the  bottom.  Inchoative  form-  g‘a£lls  loses  initial  g'. 


Jclus-  to  sit  [plural] 

Jcludze's  to  sit  on  the  beach 
102.18 

doqu-  to  see 

d o' xd ogives  to  see  the  bottom 
34.4 

§  22 
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eh  good  e'g'ls  good  beach,  sand  60.21 

han-  hollow  vessel  is  some-  ha£ne's  hollow  vessel  on  beach 


where 

qap-  upside  down 
Tchva  to  sit 

Lid's-  seaward 

qap-  upside  down 

Here  may  also  belong  the  very 
nifying  in  the  world: 
£nEmo'hu  one  person 
dsmasqwap  great  fire 


102.34 

qabe's  upset  on  beach 
k!wd'g'a£lls  to  sit  down  on 
beach  96.28 

Lla' l! Esbag’aHis  to  put  out  on 
beach  (in  front  of  house), 
seaward  101.34  (see  no.  31) 
qapld'lls  to  upset  on  beach 

common  suffix  of  names  -g'ilis  sig- 

£nEmd'kulag'ilis  alone  in  world 
d£masqwa' p  Elay  ills  only  great 
fire  in  world 


46.  -il  in  house,  on  the  floor  of  the  house [ stem-s.,  w].  Inchoa¬ 
tive  form  -g'illl,  -g'alll  loses  initial  g~ . 


lEqu-  fire 

han-  hollow  vessel  is  some¬ 
where 

Laxu-  to  stand 
gd-  early,  -g'usta  up 

Icul-  to  lie,  plural 


yaqu-  to  lie  dead 

ax-  to  do 
LEp-  to  spread 
tleh-  to  lie  on  back 


lEgwl'l  fire  in  house 
haenl'l  kettle  on  floor  V  427.1 

Ld'wll  to  stand  on  floor  47.28 
gd' g-ustawll  to  be  up  early  in 
house  46.12 

TcuHl'l  to  lie  down  in  house  25.6 
hu£le'las  place  of  lying  down  in 
house,  bedroom  139.21  (see 
no.  182) 

ya'qumg'aHl'l  to  fall  dead  in 
house  [pi.]  X  110.34 
ax£d'lll  to  put  on  floor  137.37 
LEpld'lll  to  spread  on  floor  24.3 
t!er£a'lll  to  lie  down  on  back 
in  house  139.18 


The  very  numerous  forms  in  -III  are  evidently  to  a  great  extent 
derived  from  continuative  forms  in  -la. 


h Iwadza'la  to  sit  on  flat  thing 
gEmxotstala  left  side  of  door 

LEp-  to  spread 


hlwadza'lll  to  sit  on  flat  thing 
in  house  24.4  (see  no.  35) 
g Einxdtstd£lll  left  side  of  door 
in  house  270.21  (see  nos.  12, 
59) 

LEbsgwi'lk9  spread  out  on 
floor  V  430.22 
spread  out,  see  no.  172) 

§  22 
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47.  - eL  INTO  HOUSE  [STEM-S.,  w]. 

hoqu-  to  go  pi. 
dEXu-  to  jump 

g'dx  to  come 

ax-  to  do 

47 a.  -eLe'sEla  shoreward  (stem 
posed  of  -eL  (no.  47) ;  -es  (no. 

dd'beLe' SEla  to  tow  ashore 

48.  -XS  IN  CANOE  [STEM-S.,  w]. 

initial  g'a. 

hdqu-  to  go  [pi.] 
o-  something 
da  to  take 

Jr  !vp-  to  hold  with  tongs 

£mo-  to  load 
Tc!wd  to  sit 

£wll-  all,  entire 

qap-  upside  down 

aps-  other  side 

49.  ~xLo  on  top  of  tree  [stem-, 
Turn-  a  hollow  thing  is  some¬ 
where 

g‘e-  to  be  somewhere 

50.  -x-sifi  mouth  of  river  [stem- 
5-  something 

wun-  deep 

51.  -ff'&g-  SIDE,  BANK  OF  RIVER  | 
male’-  next 

Tc!wa  to  sit 


§  22 


ho'gwiL  to  enter  pi.  21.1 
dEWi'h  to  jump  into  hous 
14.8 

g'd'xeLEla  to  be  in  the  act  o 
coming  in  91.15 
axe' LEla  to  put  into  48.27 

-s.,  w.).  This  is  evidently  com 
45);  -la  (no.  91) 

Inchoative  form  -g'aalEXS  lose 

ho'guxs  to  go  aboard  224.9 
dxs  inside  of  canoe 
daxs  to  take  aboard  96.32 
Tr ! EbE'xsEla  to  put  aboan 
with  tongs  V  366.3 
emd'xSEla  to  load  78.38 
Jclwd' g'aalEXS  to  sit  down  ii 
canoe  121.26 

£rwl'lg'aalEXS  all  is  in  canoe 
485.2 

qEp! e'Iexs  to  pour  into  cano< 

V  473.15 

apsd'xdze£  other  side  of  cano< 

Y  361.22 

ind.]  (compare  no.  76). 
ha'nxLod  to  put  a  box  on  toj 
of  a  tree  278.31 
g'e'xLo  it  is  on  a  tree 

s.,  ind.]  loses  initial  x\ 

o'xusiwe£  mouth  of  river  29.3 
wu'nx'siu  deep  at  mouth  ol 
river 

'stem-s.,  ind.];  loses  initial  g‘. 
md'Jcdge£  next  to  bank  oi 
river  180.23 

Tc!wd' g'agETid  to  sit  on  bank 
of  river  30.6 

Idwd'g'dgEls  to  sit  down  on 
ground  by  a  river  64.29 
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d-  something 
sexu-  to  paddle 
gexu-  to  hang 


d'gwdgeB  side  of  canoe  79.14 
shore  of  lake  143.7 
se'sEXwdge E  paddles  at  sides 
214.40 

gexwd'  g  Edala  to  be  suspended 
by  the  side  of  V  479.10 

52.  - xsey -  outside  front  of  house  [stem-s.,  w]. 

1r!dt-  to  paint  Jr  Id'dEXse'g'ila  painting  on 

house-front  186.27 

d-  something  o'xseg'e B  outside  front  of  house, 

272.4 

Lex-  to  beat  time  Le'xEXseg'ind  to  beat  front 

boards  of  house  247.5 

§  23.  Parts  of  Body  as  Space  Limitations  {Nos.  53-81) 

53.  -XLd  ON  HEAD  [STEM-S.,  H  Or  W?]. 


o'xLd£e  head  of  clam  134.10 
nets!  ex  La' lab  End  to  pull  by 
the  head  X  171.30 
Bm.E'ldzEXLd'la  having  white 
feather  on  head  X  114.12 
lEg'ixLd'ls  to  throw  at  head 
outside  X  1 16.20 
ne'lEXLd'x'Hd  to  begin  to 
show  head  143.10 

54.  ~(/Em  face.’  This  suffix  is  probably  related  to  -sgEin  round  thing 
(no.  85).  After  p,  s,  t,  l,  l,  and  Je  sounds,  -Em;  after  Z,  n,  to, 
and  fortes,  -gEm. 


d-  something 
nes-  to  pull 

£tofZ-  white 

IeJc-  to  throw 

net-  to  show 


emE'lgEtn  white  face 
e'Jr  !igEf  maid'  mas  to  cause 
face  to  be  turned  up  (see 
nos.  92,  158) 

q!wd'xameB  hemlock  on  face 
(around  head)  18.10 
JiapE'm  hairy  face 
l ! E'lg Emx'eld  to  push  from 
face  173.36 

axama'la  to  have  on  face 
271.24 

Sometimes  with  the  significance  in  front  of: 

Laxu-  to  stand  Ld'xume B  standing  in  front  of 

It  occurs  also  as  word-suffix: 

dLanE'm  wolf  dLanE'mgEin  with  a  wolf  face, 

§  23 


£tofZ-  white 
elr!  upward,  high 

q!wdx  hemlock 

hap-  hair 
l!eI-  to  push 

ax-  to  be 
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54  a.  -gErnl  mask  [stem-s.,  as  no.  54,  or  word-s.]. 


(a)  stem-s.: 

lcunxu-  thunder-bird 

ku'nxuml  thunder-bird  mask 
16.1 

emEl-  white 

emE'lgEml  mountain-goat 

mask  98.12 

(6)  word-s.: 

£meI-  white 

£ mE'lxLdgEml  mountain- 

goat  mask  96.23 

54  6.  -nuLEm  temples  (=  sides  of  face;  compound  of -no  side  [no. 


17]  and  -gEm  face  [no.  54]). 

6-  something 
ma£l  two 

o'nuLEme £  temples  31.40 
mae'maHdgunu'  LEina'la  two 
persons  on  each  side  217.29 
(see  nos.  82,  91) 

he'lk’lot  right  side 

hellc ! dd etiu' l  Eme£  right  side 
of  house-front  (see  no.  12) 
186.32 

55.  - Emeya  cheek  [stem-s.,  h]. 
Llagu-  red 

£naxu-  to  cover  with  blanket 

l taqhi'm-ya  red-cheeked 
£na'um,ya  to  cover  cheek  with 
blanket 

56.  - OS  CHEEK  [STEM-S.,  H]. 

Ltagu-  red 

Lfd'qfos  red-cheeked 

57.  - (f  in ,  -« yiyu  forehead  [stem-s.,  iND.];  loses  initial  g- 


o-  something 
wa'dzo  broad 

o'gwiwe £  forehead  19.5 
wd' dzdgwiyu  with  broad  fore¬ 
head  (see  §  4.1) 

qes-  to  shine 
elc ’  good 

qe'siu  shining  forehead 
e'k’iu  pretty 

Before  vocalic  suffixes  the  terminal  u  becomes  w. 


Ic'at-  a  long  thing  is  somewhere 

k'd'tewe£  house  beam  118.29 
(long  thing  on  forehead) 

Lds-  to  stick 

Ld'siw.e*  what  sticks  on  fore¬ 
head  19.11 

hd'xuhoku  a  fabulous  bird 

Jid'xuh6k'wVwe£  ho/xuh6ku  head 
mask  1 10.16 

£yixu-  to  dance 
x'is-  to  show  teeth 

£yixwl'we£  dancing-headdress 
x'isl'we e  wolf  head  mask  (teeth 

qlElx-  wrinkled 

showing  thing  on  forehead) 
qlE'lxewe £  wrinkles  on  fore¬ 
head 

§  23 
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l)Ehu-  man 

ax-  to  do,  to  be 

gums-  ochre 

yiL-  to  tie 
Id  to  go 


bElcwl'wala  to  have  man  on 
forehead  167.27 
axe'wala  to  have  on  forehead 
19.6 

gu'msiwaku  forehead  painted 
red  (see  no.  172) 
yxLEyo'd  to  tie  on  forehead 
la'wiod  to  take  off  from  fore¬ 
head  22.2  (see  no.  37) 


This  prefix  is  often  used  to  designate  the  bow  of  the  canoe.  In 
this  case  the  g '  never  changes  after  o  to  gw. 

d-  something  a'g'iwe £  bow  of  canoe  127.42 

Laxu-  to  stand  La'xug'iwe£  standing  in  bow  of 

canoe  127.9 

xwld-  to  stick  out  xwi'dEg'i'wala  to  stick  out  at 

bow  143.26 


Sometimes  -g'iu  is  used  with  the  significance  ahead,  in  front, 
in  the  same  way  as  -eg'-  (no.  69)  is  used  to  express  behind. 

sa'yapalg'iwala  to  send  ahead  149.22  (probably  containing  the 
inchoative  -g'il-  no.  197) 
ale'xulg'iu  to  paddle  ahead  470.17 


We  have  -g'iu  also  as  word-suffix  in  g'a'lag'iwe£  leader  8.6. 


58.  -ato  ear  [stem-s.,  w]. 
g'ilt!-  long 
gE'mxot  left  side 
hel-  to  hire 
wdxs-  both  sides 
gwds-  to  turn  towards 


g'i'ldato  long-eared 
gEmxo' datae*  left  ear  105.7 
Jie'latd  to  lend  ear  217.37 
wd'xsodatae£  on  each  ear  223.2 
awd'saatala  to  turn  ear  to 
81.43 


59.  - £sto  eye.  door:  more  o-eneral.  round  opening  like  an  eyte 


[stem-s.,  ind-1;  loses  initial 

(a)  eye: 

dd  to  wipe 
Jcwes-  to  spit 
£naq-  middle 

dzEX'-  to  rub 

( b )  door: 
ax-  to  do 
o-  something 


da£stb'd  to  wipe  eye 
lcwe'stod  to  spit  into  eye  95.30 
£nd'qd£stae£  middle  between 
eyes  168.13 

dzEdzEX' sto' x£wld  to  rub  eyes 
X  57.34 

axsto'd  to  open  door  15.6 
o£std'lll  door  of  house  20.9 

§  23 
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waxs-  both  sides 
mix'-  to  strike 


wd'xsustalil  both  sides  of  door 
51.5  (see  no.  46) 
mix'iltd'we  to  knock  at  door 


( c )  round  place: 

Lequ-  to  miss  Le'xvsto  to  miss  a  round  place 

(d)  trail.  It  would  seem  that  in  this  case  the  form  -ltd,  which 

weakens  the  terminal  stem  consonant,  is  also  used. 


enaq-  middle 


Lequ-  to  miss 

60.  - llb{a )  NOSE,  POINT  [STEM-S. 


£riEXstd'e£  middle  of  trail  X 
8.32 

enEgElto'  to  keep  on  trail  19.9 
Le'gultod  to  miss  a  trail 

w;  from  -b(a)  point  (no.  31)]. 


ot-  to  perforate 
o-  something 
gwaxu-  raven 
Ldqu-  to  push 


ddi'lbEnd  to  perforate  nose 
awi'lbe £  point  of  land  682.1 
gwa'wilbe £  raven  nose  129.41 
Ld'gwilbEiid  to  shove  to  nose 
349.20 


This  suffix  occurs  also  as  word-suffix. 


qwe'sa  far  qwe' saelbedza  really  far  from 

nose  349.19  (see  no.  119) 

enEXwa  near  £nEXwae'lba  near  nose  349.21 

61.  -EXSt{a)  MOUTH,  OUTWARD  OPENING  [  STEM-S.,  w]. 


emEku-  round  object  is  some¬ 
where 

t!oq-  gap,  narrow  opening 
o-  something 

ha£m-  to  eat 

qEt-  to  spread 

gwds-  to  turn  to 

emalt!e-  to  recognize 

ga-  early 
gEg'-  wife 


emEguxstale's  round  entrance 
on  beach  153.29  (see  no.  45) 
V.d'guxsta  with  small  mouth 
dwaxste£  mouth  of  inlet  155.26, 
of  bottle  V  486.3 
lid'emanddzEXsta  to  eat  at  the 
side  of  some  one  117.23  (see 
no.  17) 

qEdEXStares  sticks  for  spread¬ 
ing  (mouth)  of  tree  99.3 
gwd'yaxst  to  turn  mouth  to 
71.33 

£malt!e'xst  to  recognize  voice 
250.9 

gad'xstdla  breakfast  X  167.6 
gEg’i'xst  woman’s  voice 


62.  - 8X*d  tooth  [stem-s.,  ind.];  loses  initial  s. 


d'xLe£  hind  end  '  o'xmsx'd  lower  jaw  166.6 

a£wabo'e£  lower  side  a£wa'bdsx‘de£  lower  side  of  bow 

of  canoe  127.20 


§  23 
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£walas  large 
£riEq-  straight 

ties-  stone 

33.  -XO  NECK  [STEM-'S.,  H]. 
l  !aqu  red 
o-  something 
qix’-  to  put  around 


qlwes-  to  squeeze 
l"  Up-  to  hold  around 

sop-  to  chop 

33  a.  - 11,1X0  IN  MOUTH  [STEM-S., 
-xd  (no.  63)]. 

£wdp  water 
Kel-  right 
ts!  exu-  to  wash 

seTc-  to  spear 

xwdk!-  (inoe 

ts'.Eq-  to  throw 

64.  - nilzEm  throat  [stem-s.,  w; 
top-  speck 

65.  -dp!  when  followed  by  accent  - 
■0-  something 

ax-  to  be 

dExu-  to  jump 

g'e-  to  be  somewhere 

Also  with  the  meaning  followin 
Laxu-  to  stand 

ban-  hollow  thing  is  somewhere 


ewalasx'd  big  toothed  ( =  lynx) 
enEXX'd'la  straight  edged  V 
491.30 

tle'sx'd  stone-edged  96.18 

Lld'qlwEXd  red  necked 
oxd'u>e£  neck  149.22  (see  §4.3) 
qEnxa'la  to  have  around  neck 
167.28 

qEnxd'd  to  put  around  neck 
90.2 

qlwe'tslEXdd  to  strangle  136.32 
1c lip! Exo'd  to  embrace  around 
neck  X  121.38 

so'plsxdd  to  chop  neck  (i.  e., 
foot  of  tree)  V  344.15 

V)  compound  of  -eL  (no.  47)  and 

£wd'biLlxdwe£  saliva 
he'leL  !xawe£  mouthful  X  157.20 
ts ! Ewe' l!xo  to  rinse  mouth  V 
432.27 

sag'e'  Llxala  to  spear  into 
mouth  U.S.N.M.  670.2 
xwa'gwlL  Ixala  canoe  in  mouth 
U.S.N.M.  670.2 
tslEge! LlEXod  to  throw  into 
mouth  359.13 

perhaps  related  to  -ns-  (no.  26)]. 
to'bEndzEm  speck  in  throat 
■ip!  NECK  [STEM-S.,  IND.]. 

a£wd'p !e£  neck  piece  18.5,  39.4 
ga£yad'p!e£  neck  part  38.25 
axd'plala  to  have  on  neck  19.6 
dd'xwap!  to  jump  on  neck99.27 
g‘ip!d' LElod  to  put  into  neck¬ 
piece  39.3 

g,  behind,  like  -eg1-  (no.  69). 

Ld'waplElis  to  stand  behind  on 
beach  (see  no.  45) 
lia'ng'iLE£ld'p!ala  canoe  fol¬ 
lowing  on  water  (see  no.  42) 

§  23 
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66.  -X'sia'p!  arm  above  elbow.  Evidently  a  compound  of  the 
preceding  suffix;  loses  initial  x\ 

d-  something  o'xusiap!e£  shoulder  and  hu¬ 

merus 

ewelc--  to  carry  on  shoulder  £wlx-sia'p!dla  to  carry  on 

shoulder  57.16 


67.  -X'ts!an(a)  hand  [stem-s.,  ind.]  loses  initial  x\ 

stone  tic  sejylx  tslana  stone— handed 

131.32 


ax-  to  do  axtsIa'nEnd  to  put  on  hand 

198.19 

lEmxu-  dry  lE'mlEVixuts!dnax'£id  to  dry 

hands  V  430.8 

Pex--  to  scorch  pe'pEX-ts!anar£id  to  dry  hands 

by  fire  V  429.18 

After  short  vowels  this  suffix  has  the  form  - Itslana ;  with  preceding  t 
it  also  forms  -Its! ana. 

dd'ba  to  hold  end  da' baits!  an  End  to  take  by  hand 

X  4.31  (see  no.  31) 

Tie'lk’lot  right  side  Mlh  I  olts  I  ana  right  hand 

15.11 


68.  -1)0  CHEST  [STEM-S.,  h]. 

qldp-  to  hit  qld'plbo  to  hit  chest 

69.  -ey(e)  back  [stem-s.,  w].  The  terminal  vowel  of  this  suffix 

may  be  -a.  It  appears  very  often,  however,  as  -e  without 
any  apparent  grammatical  reason. 


at-  sinew 

o-  something 

mix'-  to  strike 
Lids-  seaward 

g-U-  to  walk  on  four  feet 

la  to  go 

d-,  plural  ew-  something 


ade'g-e£  back  sinew  V  487.4 
(see  no.  161) 

a£wl' g%e£  back  144.21,  V  475.6 
(see  no.  161) 

mEne'g’ind  to  strike  back 
Lld'sig'dla  being  with  bad 
seaward  150.9  (see  no.  92) 
g-ill'g-End  to  climb  on  bad 
279.5 

g'ilig'i' ndalap !a  to  climb  or 
back  of  neck  279.7  (see  no 
65) 

le'g-a  to  follow  47.41 
evng‘alts!ane£  backs  of  hand 
X  159.30  (see  no.  67) 
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With  ending  -e  it  appears  in — 
£wun-  to  hide 
ts! e11c‘-  feather 

It  is  often  used  to  signify  behind,  at 
It  is  also  used  in  a  temporal  s 
hel -  right 

L.'dp-  to  roast 
naq-  to  drink 

Peculiar  idiomatic  uses  of  this 
enEq-  straight 

(naq-  ?) 

70.  front  of  body 

o-  something 
g’l-  to  be  somewhere 

tslnq-  to  drop 

71.  -aq  crotch  [stem-s.,  w]. 
o-  something; 

tslop-  to  tuck  in 

g'l'g'd  tooth 
tslEt-  crack,  split 

72.  - saqo  penis  [stem-s.,  ind.]. 
mdicu-  to  tie 

73.  - X'p!eff(a )  thigh  (compounded 
qix--  to  put  around 

74.  -k'dx'e  knee  [stem-s.,  ind.]. 
o-  something: 
letr-  scab 


£wune'g-e  to  hide  behind  1 20.7 
ts! E'lk'ig'ila  feathers  on  back 

in  the  examples  given  before. 
Rise,  afterwards. 

he' leg 'ind  to  serve  a  second 
course  at  a  meal  156.18 
(i.  e.,  right  afterwards) 
L/d'beg’a  to  roast  afterwards 
nd'geg’ila  to  drink  afterwards 
41.25 

suffix  are — 

£nEge'g-e£  midnight  85.27  (i.  e., 
straight  behind) 
na'nageg-e  to  obey  26.13 

stem-s.,  ind.]. 

o'k!wulge£  front  of  body 
g'e'h  lilgEnd  to  put  in  lap 
V  478.25 

ts !  exIt  !i'lg Endala  to  drop  in 
lap  258.2 

awd'qe  crotch  of  a  tree,  hollow 
in  foot  of  a  tree 
awd'goxLd  small  of  back  V 
490.32  (see  no.  15) 
ts!o'bage£  something  tucked 
into  crotch  X  175.6 
g’l'g'aqdla  teeth  in  crotch  96.17 
tslsda'q  woman  (i.  e.,  split  in 
crotch?)  • 

mo' xus Eg Ewaku  with  tied  penis 
(see  no.  172)  138.11 

!  -x’p!e  and  -g'a  inside  [no.  36]). 

qix'ple'g'ind  to  put  around 
thigh  89.37 

okwd!x'e£  knee  87.12 
LEmk'd'x'e£  with  scabby  knees 


44877— Bull.  40,  pt  1—10 - 31  . 
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75.  -X’sls,  -X'Stdz{e)  foot  [stem-s.,  ind.];  loses  initial  x\ 


o-  something 

fjEn-  under 
Tie  that 


ep-  to  pinch 


o'xusldze£  foot  of  mountain 
19.12 

bE'nx'sldze e  under  foot  118.30 
hex'sldzEndala  right  down  to 
foot  19.12 

qta'x'sidze  to  lead  24.4,  50.10 
e'psidzEnd  to  pinch  foot  96.3 


76.  -xLo  hair  on  body  [stem-s.,  w]  (compare  no.  49). 

L.rdqu-  red  l!o!  guxxb  red-haired 

£rriEl-  white  £mE'lxLd  mountain-goat  (i.  e., 

white-haired)  7.3 


77.  - q!Eae£  meat  [stem-s.  ;  probably  from  -q  and  -ga  among  (no.  7)]. 

£7YieI-  white  (see  £niE'lxLb  under  EmE'l£mElq! Ege£  mountain- 

no.  76)  goat  meat 

wiyo'q!uge£  the  inside  V  490.13 

78.  -e.S  IN  BODY  [STEM-S.,  w]. 


g’ilt!-  long 

£inETcu-  round  thing  is 
ts!ix ’-  sick 


g’ildes  long-breathed 
£mEgwi's  stomach  (i.  e.,  round 
thing  in  body) 

ts  Hx'ill'sEla  (tsUx'i'la-ls-la) , 

ts Hx’ts ! Ene' s  sick  in  body 


78  a.  is  probably  a  secondary  form  of  the  last,  which  loses 

its  initial  Jr,  and  hardens  the  terminal  stem-consonant. 

£nEm  one  £nE7nJr!es  one  down  in  belly 

(=  swallowed) 

Peul-  stout  pE'nLles  stout  belly  50.15 


Here  belongs  probably  also  a  form  -k'/aes. 

b'Tc!waedze£  branch  side  of  tree  V  344.15 
Id'Tr laedzsnd ‘to  enter  the  body  77.20 


79.  -(fit  BODY  [STEM-S.,  IND.]; 

b-  something 
qup-  to  sprinkle 

xos-  to  sprinkle 
eJc  good 

teJcu~  to  hang 

dzElr-  to  rub 
§  23 


loses  initial  g\ 

o'gwite£  body  202.24  V  366.13 
qupe'tled  to  sprinkle  over  body 
1 12.19  (see  no.  90) 
xo'sit  to  sprinkle  body  105.38 
e'Jc’etEla  well  grown  (tree)  V 
496.6 

te'Jcwetledayu  to  be  hung  to 
body  U.S.N.M.  667.7 
dzEk’i't  to  rub  body  199.20 
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In  a  few  cases  -g'it  appears  as  word-suffix. 

£nd'la  day  £nd,lag‘i‘tasd£  Day  -  on  -  Body 

196.4  (see  no.  159) 

V.e’sEm  stone  Tle'sEmg'it  Stone-Body  200.9 

In  one  case  the  ending  -g'it  appears  with  its  g%  preserved  after  a  g. 
£mEgu-  to  put  on  [plural  ob-  £m,Egug'l't  to  put  on  body 
ject]  [plural  object]  199.11 


50.  -Jx"!in  body,  consisting  of  (relating  to  the  surface  of  the  body) 
[stem-s.,  ind.,  also  word-s.];  loses  initial  Jr!,  replaced  by  £. 

(a)  stem-s.  : 


o-  something 
£mEl-  white 
LlEirng!-  yew  tree 

lEmxu-  dry 

x'ix-  to  burn 

d.Ewe'x  cedar  withe 

Sometimes  used  to  express  log 
Jdwa  to  sit 

£tiexu-  to  cover  with  blanket 

( b )  word-s.  : 

L!aqu-  red 

a'la  real 


d'Jc!wine£  surface  of  body 
£mE'llr!in  with  white  body 
LlE'mqlEJr  !%n  made  of  yew  V 

408.1 

JewIe' mx£unx'£ld  to  get  dry  V 
483.6 

x'ifx£Endla  being  like  fire  V 
196.35 

dEwe'x£En  cedar-withe  rope 
170.8 

Jdwd'JrUml  to  sit  on  log  in 
house  272.29  (see  no.  46) 
g'i'lr  Unddla  to  put  on  log 
272.33  (see  nos.  2,  91) 
£nEX£u'nd  to  put  on  blanket 

65.1 

Lld'qwaJrUn  copper  body  (i.  e., 
entirely  copper)  80.12 
d'laJr  !in  able-bodied  208.39 


o-  something 
elr  good 


81.  ~eq  in  mind  [stem-s.,  h,  often  with  reduplication]. 

a£weqe'£  inside  of  body 
eJrle'qEla  to  feel  good  123.12 
(see  no.  91) 

e'JrexHd  to  begin  to  feel  glad 
34.30  (see  no.  90) 
wd'£neqa  revengeful 

Ie£1-  dead  '  lE£lae' qEla  to  long  (i.  e.,  to 

feel  dead)  63.14 
lE£lae'x£ed  to  yield  (i.  e.,  to 
begin  to  feel  dead) 

§  23 
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g'v-  to  be 
la  to  go 
q!e-  many 
£nek’~  to  say 


g'l’ g'aeqala  to  think  52.5 
le'laeqala  to  think  of  going 
qld'yaqala  to  bother  54.38 
£ne'nlc  !ex£ld  to  begin  to  think 
(see  no.  90)  184.3 


§  24.  Limitations  of  Form  (Nos.  82-85b) 

human  beings  [stem-s.,  with  doubtful  influence 


82.  - oku  and  - soh " 

upon  stem]. 

ma£l  two 
ek •  good 
g'in-  how  many? 
ho'lal  a  few 
q!e-  many 

83.  - xs(a )  FLAT  [STEM-S.,  IND.].  ' 
£nEm  one 

84.  - ts!aq  long  [stem-s.,  ind.]. 

£nEm  one 


(a)  stem-s.: 

£nsm  one 

£mid-  white 

Jdwa  to  sit 

qlEnep-  to  wrap  up 

Here  belong  also — 
Lid's-  seaward 

la  to  go 

(b)  word-s.:  blanket. 
mEtsa'  mink 
qlwdx  hemlock 

old' g‘im  dressed  skin 
§  24 


ma£lo'ku  two  persons  48.21 
e'x'soku  handsome  48.29 
g‘ino'ku  how  many  persons  ? 
lid'lald'ku  a  few  persons 
q!eyoku  many  persons 

£nErmxsa  one  (day)  18.2 

£7iE'7nts!aq  one  (horn)  17.9 
,  ind.,  and  word-s];  loses  s 


iiE'msgEm  one  round  thing 
8.1  ‘ 

mE'lsgEm  white  -  surfaced 
61.26 

khvd'sgEm  to  sit  on  round 
thing 

qlEne'pEtnd  to  cover  face 
299.21 

Lld'sqEindla  to  face  seaward 
61.16 

Id' sg Em  to  go  facing  (i.  e.,  to 
follow)  8.9 

ma' tsasg Em  mink  blanket 

qlwd'xsEm  house  of  hemlock 
branches  45.24 

aid' g’imsg Em  dressed  -skin 
blanket  X  57.3 


85.  - SCfEm  ROUND  SURFACE  [STEM-S. 
and  g. 
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85a.  -dEn  finger- width  [word-s.,  ind.]. 

enE'mdEnxsd  one  finger-width  thick  Y  491.6  (see  no.  3) 

yaeyv'duxudEm£lala  everywhere  about  three  finger-widths  (see 
no.  5) 

85b.  -xw a£s  day. 

Jie'ldp!Enxu>a£s  the  right  number  of  days  355.26 

This  class  of  suffixes  does  not  fit  in  the  present  place  particularly 
well,  smce  nos.  82-84  are  used  almost  exclusively  with  numerals, 
indicating  the  class  of  objects.  My  reason  for  placing  these  suffixes 
at  the  present  place  is  that  suffixes  denoting  space  limit  ations  may  be 
used  in  the  same  way  as  this  class.  We  have,  for  instance,  with 
-ts!o  (no.  27),  £nE'mts!o  one  inside;  and  with  -ala  stationary  on 
water  (no.  41),  azsba'la  seven  in  a  canoe  afloat.  Since,  further¬ 
more,  -olcu  HUMAN  beings  is  used  with  a  number  of  intransitive 
verbs,  and  since  -sgEm  is  in  its  application  quite  analogous  to  all  the 
other  local  suffixes,  it  seemed  best  to  keep  the  whole  series  together. 
On  the  other  hand,  it  must  be  borne  in  mind  that  there  is  a  distinct 
contrast  between  -dzo  on  a  flat  thing  (no.  35)  and  -xsa  a  flat 
thing;  the  former  indicating  the  place  of  an  action,  while  the  latter 
is  used  only  as  a  classifier  of  nouns.  Furthermore,  the  few  suffixes 
given  here  are  in  a  wider  sense  classifiers  than  the  local  suffixes.  This 
is  indicated  by  combinations  like  £nErmxsats!d  one  flat  thing 
inside  (-xsa  a  fiat  thing,  -ts!d  inside);  and  £nE'msgE7n£sto  one 
drop,  literally  one  round  thing  in  round  thing”  (-sgEjn  round,  -£std 
round  opening  [no.  59]). 

Temporal  Suffixes  (Nos.  86-97)  (§§  25-26) 

§  25.  Purely  Temporal  Suffixes  (Nos.  86-89 ) 

86.  -Ill  remote  PAST  [stem-s.,  ind.,  and  word-s.].  This  suffix  has 
the  form  -ul  after  words  ending  in  a ,  m,  n,  l,  xu;  after  p,  t,  s, 
ku,  x,  it  assumes  the  form  -wul.  At  the  same  time  terminal  Tcu 
is  aspirated  as  before  a  consonant.  After  e£  it  has  the  form  -yul. 

£riEqd'p IeuIc 'vmol  the  dead  ffiEqa'plEnkfim  283.9 
Yd'xLEnul  the  dead  Ya'xLEn  285.11 
lol  he  went  long  ago  (from  la  to  go) 

£md’xol  the  dead  hna'xwa  470.36 

ge-  long  time  gEyd'l  long  ago  12.4 

omp  father  d'mpwul  dead  father  113.16 

Ietis-  one  day  remote  Ie'tis£uI  yesterday  31.6 

as  thy  father  d'swul  thy  dead  father  142.16 

§§  24,  25 
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hayo'tfvml  former  rival 
£nEmo'xu£wul  past  friend  271.23 

yd' xwuIeji  I  came  long  ago  142.19  ( fax  to  come;  -eki  I) 
0,£magasEma£yul  the  dead  0/£magasEmee  142.17 

In  a  few  cases  this  suffix  modifies  the  terminal  sound  of  the  stem. 
dd'fi£nblwul  dead  fellow-wife  142.18,  which  contains  the 
suffix  -ot  (no.  167,  p.  506)  changes  its  terminal  t  to  l  (see  also 
p.  451) 

wa'yul  old  dog,  from  wa'tsle  dog,  is  treated  as  though  the  stem 
were  was-  and  the  terminal  s  were  weakened. 


87.  -xm£id  recent  past  [stem-s.,  ind.].  The  initial  x'  drops  out  after 
p,  t,  s,  l,  and  l  and  k  sounds;  p  and  t  are  at  the  same  time 
strengthened;  l  and  k  stops  are  aspirated. 


ax-  to  be 
la  to  go 

88.  -  L  future  [word-s.]. 
xwd'kluna  canoe 

lie! gad  having  a  name 


axed! s£%d  place  where  he  had 
been  (see  no.  182)  42.4 
lax‘£id  he  went  190.29 


xwa'klunaL  a  future  canoe 
83.33 

Le'gadEL  one  who  will  have  a 
name  19.1 


89.  -xule  transition  from  present  to  past,  or  rather  from  exist¬ 
ence  to  non-existence  [stem-s.,  ind.,  and  word-s.];  loses  the 
initial  x\ 


fil  first 
wa'ldEin  word 

x'isa'la  to  have  disappeared 
ya'qludza's  place  of  lying  dead 

klvnl  to  feast  in  house 


g'i'lx'de  what  had  been  first 
8.11 

wa'ldEmx’dE  what  he  had  said 

25.4 

x'isd' lax'de  the  one  who  had 
disappeared  and  was  no 
more  85.32 

yd' g! udzd' sde  place  where  he 
had  lain  dead  61.8  (see  nos. 
44,  182) 

k.'vn'lde  those  who  had  been 
feasted,  but  ceased  to  feast 

22.4 


§  20.  Suffixes  with  Prewailing  Temporal  Character  {Nos.  90-97) 

90.  -X,£id  inchoative.  The  initial  x‘  is  dropped  after  p,  t,  s,  l,  and 
l  and  k  sounds  except  the  fortes;  p  and  t  are  at  the  same 

§  26 
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time  strengthened ;  l  and  Jc  stops  are  aspirated.  This  suffix 
is  evidently  compounded  with  the  terminal  completive  -d 
(no.  2).  It  can  not  be  used  with  all  other  suffixes,  many  of 
which  have  a  different  way  of  forming  inchoatives  (see 
no.  197).  It  can  also  not  be  used  with  all  stem-verbs. 

It  was  stated  before  (no.  2)  that  verbs  with  primary  suffixes 
ending  in  -a  generally  form  an  inchoative  in  -nd.  Never¬ 
theless  cases  occur  in  which  the  full  suffix  -x'£ld  is  used.  We 
have — 

la£stax’£l'd  to  begin  to  go  into  water  36.25 

gwe'xtux£wld  to  begin  to  have  a  direction  on  top  ( =  to  steer) 

d'dzEbax'£ld  to  begin  to  turn  the  wrong  way 

Jr !ipts!a'lax'£ld  to  begin  to  hold  (in  tongs)  inside  192.38 

h !a£std'lax'£id  to  begin  to  place  into  water  95.8 

Examples  of  the  use  of  the  inchoative  with  simple  stems  are  the 
following: 


g‘il-  to  walk  on  four  feet 

g'Vlx'Hd 

Ieu-  to  forget 

Is'nx'Hd 

lduml-  to  burn 

lc!u'mlx'£id 

wun-  to  drill 

wu'nx'Hd 

£wun-  to  hide 

£wu'nx‘£ld 

xeJt!-  to  stay 

xeJc  !  EX’H'd 

l!ep~  to  climb  (a  pole) 

LlEpH'd 

£Idp-  to  dig 

£ld'p!%d 

xo'sHt  to  sprinkle  body  (see  no. 

xo'sHtnd 

79) 

gas-  to  walk 

gd's£ld 

p.rES-  to  flatten 

p!ES£l'd 

nel-  to  tell 

ne'lHd 

g'ild'L-  to  steal 

g’Uo'l£ld 

Ir’H'mL-  to  adze 

Tr!i'ml£ld 

Tc’eL-  to  fish  with  net 

Tc’e'l£ld 

dze'lc-  to  dig  clams 

dze'x’Hd 

doku-  to  troll 

dd'x£wld 

ddgu-  to  see 

do'  x£wld 

nag-  to  drink 

nd'x£ld 

awu'lg-  to  want  more 

awu'lxHd 

yd,£wix •-  to  act 

ya'£wix'£ld 

Lix'-  to  turn  bow  of  canoe 

idx'H'd 

gamxu-  to  put  on  down 

ga'mx£wld 

maxu-  potlatch 

£ma'x£wid 

dEnx-  to  sing 

dE'nxHd 
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It  appears  from  the  rules  and  examples  here  given  that  the  incho¬ 
atives  of  stems  in  1c  and  x‘,  ku  and  xu,  q  and  x,  qu  and  xu,  l  and  l 
can  not  be  distinguished.  The  number  of  stems  ending  in  a 
fortis  is  very  small,  but  all  those  that  I  have  found  take  the 
ending  -x'Hd  preceded  by  a  release  of  the  vocal  cords.  I  have 
no  examples  of  stems  ending  in  a  sonant  and  taking  the  ending 
-x'Hd. 

A  few  cases  are  apparently  irregular,  presumably  on  account  of 
secondary  changes  in  the  stem. 

( Laxu- )  to  stand  Ld'x£wld 

( tdxu- )  to  go  forward  to'x£wld 

Both  these  stems  are  often  treated  as  though  they  ended  in  -d, 
not  in  -xu,  but  the  relationship  of  these  two  sounds  has  been 
pointed  out  before. 

91.  -l\n)  confirmative.  In  stems  ending  in  a  long  vowel,  it  is  added 

* 

to  the  terminal  vowel.  With  stems  ending  in  a  consonant,  it  is 
generally  connected  by  an  obscure  e,  but  also  by  a  long  d. 
Terminal  p  and  t  sounds,  including  nasals  in  suffixes  and 
stems,  seem  to  require  long  a,  while  s  occurs  both  with  e 
and  d.  In  stems  ending  in  a  Tc  sound  with  u  or  i  tinge,  it 
is  added  to  the  vocalized  tinge.  In  all  suffixes  that  may 
take  a  terminal  -a  (no.  1),  it  is  added  to  this  -a. 

will-  to  hear  wule'Icl  to  hear  11.10 

lae'L  to  enter  lae' leIcl  to  be  engaged  in 

entering  24.2 

yd' Ldd  to  tie  yd'  Lodala  to  be  engaged  in 

tying  28.33 

This  suffix  is  evidently  contained  in  the  suffixes  -£ndkula  (no.  94), 
-k‘!ala  (no.  144),  -ielala  (no.  5),  -g  aaLEla  (no.  96),  -oIeIm  (no. 
93),  -g'ila  (no.  136). 

Examples  of  its  use  after  various  classes  of  sounds  are  the 
following : 

After  long  vowels — 

pd'la  to  be  hungry  7.4  emd'£Ia  to  thank  21.2 

hamg'l'la  to  feed  7.6  d'la  real  9.5 

£wl'£la  entirely  10.8  axk’.'d'la  to  ask  7.5 

After  stems  ending  in  a  1c  sound  with  u  or  i  tinge — 

g’o'Tcula  to  live  7.1  tslix'i'la  sick  32.27 

end'qula  light  11.2  ple'xula  to  feel 
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After  consonants  of  k  and  l  series — 


wuLE'la  to  hear  11.10  Tc%IeI(l'  to  be  afraid  10.2 

vou'nqEla  deep  11.1  Le'qEla  to  name  9.13 

x E'nLEla  very  7.3  dE'nxEla  to  sing  13.2 

After  consonants  of  p  and  t  series — 


axa'plala  to  be  on  neck 
19.6 

he'lb£mala  to  be  on  time 
15.10 

qEX'ima'la  to  be  on  head¬ 
ring  18.4 

After  s — 


ho'lEmdla  to  obtain  easily  7.3 
d'xodala  to  handle  32.41 
da'la  to  hold  14.9 
lEnd'la  to  forget 
qd'tse£stala  to  go  around  23.13 


me'sEla  to  have  a  smell 
qwe'sala  far  26.43 


le£ stall' seIci  to  go  around  on  beach 
12.7 


After  suffixes  that  may  take  terminal  a — - 

Sd'gumbala  (name  of  a  place)  7.1  (no.  31) 
tsle'sLala  tongs  21.3  (no.  32) 
qana'yobala  having  lasso  at  end  37.13  (no.  31) 
ge'£stdla  long  in  water  X  155.38  (no.  39) 


92.  -ala  continuative  [stem-s.,  ind.].  This  differs  from  the  pre¬ 
ceding  in  that  it  indicates  the  continued  position  implied  in 
an  act,  not  the  continued  activity  itself. 


x‘os-  to  rest 

£wun -  to  hide 

g’il-  to  move  on  four  legs 

£n exu-  near 

da  to  take 

bEku-  man 

With  stems  ending  in  e,  e,  and  l 

ge  long 
he  that 


x’d'sala  to  be  in  the  position 
of  rest  274.7 

£wund'la  to  be  in  hiding  161.2 
g'ild'la  to  be  on  four  legs 
enEXWd'la  to  be  near  36.10 
da'la  to  hold  16.5 
bEkwd'la  character  of  a  person 

it  is  contracted  to  -ala: 

gd'la  129.14 

ha' la  being  that  14.3 


93.  -ol(Ela)  CONTINUED  MOTION  [STEM-S.,  IND.]. 


e'k’!  above 
£nala  south 
gwas-  direction 


e'lrlolEla  to  continue  to  go  up 
126.40 

end'ldlEla  going  south,  down 
river  125.7 

gwd' sol Ela  to  approach  9.9 
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94.  -£na1ai(la)  gradual  motion,  one  after  another  [stem-s.,  w]. 


teku-  to  hang 
pEUL-  stout 


te'gu£nd'kvla  to  hang  one  after 
another 

'pE,nLE£nd'Tcula  to  grow  stout 
49.15 


qas-  to  walk 

95.  -naxw(a)  sometimes  [word-s.]. 


qd£nd'kula  to  walk  along  115.3 


la  to  go 

x'id's  place  of  disappearance 


Id'naxwa  to  go  sometimes  1 1.3 
x‘id' snaxwa  place  where  he 
disappears  sometimes  28.8 


96.  -(/• a£aLEla ,  after  k  and  l  sounds  -£aLEla,  suddenly.  Used 
often  with  verbs  denoting  sense-impressions  (see  p.  514). 


doqu-  to  see 
p!aq-  to  taste 

q!aL-  to  know 
g’dx  to  come 


dox£waLE'la  to  discover  19.10 
-p!EX£aLE'la  to  learn  by  taste 
31.5 

q!al£aLErla  to  learn  135.4 
g‘d'x£aLEfla  to  come  suddenly 
33.41 


The  following  is  apparently  irregular: 

wul-  to  hear  wuLd'x£aLE;la  to  learn  bv 

•  */ 

hearing  35.23 

The  following  probably  belong  here  also: 

ax-  to  do  ax£aLErlod  to  take  out  sud¬ 

denly  38.13 

kwex-  to  strike  kwexaLE'lod  to  strike  sud¬ 

denly  99.3 

Las-  to  push  Lds£aLErlod  to  push  in  sud¬ 

denly  19.5 

97.  -td£  to  do  at  the  same  time  while  doing  something  else, 
while  in  motion  [stem-s.,  ind.]. 


dal-  to  laugh  dd'lta£ya  laughing  at  the  same 

time  284.5 

dELix-  to  sing  dErnxEtd£ya  singing  while 

walking  355.15 

£yixu-  to  dance  £yixutd'£ya  dancing  as  she 

came  435.20 

With  terminal  -e  (see  §  49,  p.  530)  this  suffix  has  the  form  -ttfwe: 
£ne'yitE£we  he  says  while —  285.6 
hd' maid' g’ita£we  to  eat  walking  134.2 
yd'q! Ent!dlaxtE£ive  to  speak  while —  374.9 
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The  elements  -g’i-  and  -x-  preceding  this  suffix  in  the  last  two 
instances  are  not  clear  as  to  their  origin. 

Suffixes  Denoting  Subjective  Judgments  or  Attitudes  Relating  to  the 
Ideas  Expressed  (Nos.  98-133)  (§§  27-32) 

§  27 •  Suffixes  Denoting  Connection  with  Previously  Expressed  Ideas 

{Nos.  98-101) 

98.  -xaa  also,  on  the  other  hand  [  word-s.]. 

da'x'Hdaxaa  he  also  took  8.13 

a' Emlxaas  and  only  you  on  your  part  397.3  {-Em  no.  103;  -l  no. 
88 ;  -s  thou) 

Ld'gwalaxcLEn  I  on  my  part  have  supernatural  power  399.3 
{-En  I) 

99.  -X\Sd  STILL,  ENTIRELY  [WORD-S.]. 

Ld'siwalax’sd  it  still  stuck  on  his  forehead  24.5 
dd'lax’sd  still  holding  on  14.11 
l! EL.fd'gEXusd  entirely  cedar-bark  86.24 

99a.  -qfdla  perfectly,  completely  [stem-s.,  ind.]. 

£nd'q!dla  it  is  full  day  441.13 

no'lq.’ala  entirely  uneasy 

100.  - lag'll  IN  THE  MEAN  TIME  [WORD-S.]. 

SEk'd’lag'iL  to  spear  in  the  mean  time  CS  44.25 

101.  -t!a  but  [word-s.]. 

£ne'x’£lat!a  but  he  said,  it  is  said,  100.22 

102.  -pa  but  [word-s.]. 

Id' La  but  he  went  14.10 

The  difference  between  -La  and  -t!a  is  difficult  to  define.  On  the 
whole,  the  latter  expresses  an  entirely  unexpected  event  in 
itself  improbable;  the  former  implies  that  the  event,  although 
not  necessary,  might  have  been  expected. 

qapH'deda  xwd'Tduna  la£me'sLa  he'ldik’ama  the  canoe  capsized 
but  he  came  out  well 

qaple'deda  xwd'kluna  la£me'st!a  he'ldik’ama  the  canoe  capsized 
and  against  all  expectation  he  came  out  well  {qap.’e'd  to  cap¬ 
size;  -Ida  prenominal  subj.  [p.  530];  xwd'kluna  canoe;  In  to  do, 
go,  happen;  -£mes  no".  104;  he'ldik’ama  to  come  out  rights 

la£me'st!a  wuLEkwa'  it  has  antlers  (although  they  do  not  belong 
to  it)  {wuLE'm  antlers;  -ku  passive  participle,  no.  1  72) 
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103.  -£rn  indicates  that  the  subject  has  been  referred  to  or  thought 

of  before. 
g‘axeEm  he  came 

las'mHae  gwdl  then,  it  is  said,  he  finished  (what  has  been  men¬ 
tioned  before)  141.34 

le'x'CLEm  daa'xus  K\  and  it  was  only  carried  by  K\  403.28 
yu,£mEn—  this  (what  has  been  mentioned  before)  is  my— 211.20 

104.  -£wies  [  word-s.  ;  compounded  of  -£m-wis  and  so,  indicating  that 

a  certain  event  is  the  effect  of  a  preceding  event]. 

JiexHdaEmHa'wis  and  so,  it  is  said,  it  began  to  be  (passim)  Qiex'Hd 
it  begins  to  be,  -Ela  it  is  said,  - Em-wis ) 
g'i'gamesEinxaa'wlsEn  and  so  I,  on  my  part,  am  also  a  chief 

This  suffix  evidently  contains  -£m  (no.  103) ;  the  intimate  con¬ 
nection  between  the  expressed  idea  and  the  preceding  idea 
being  first  indicated  by  -£m,  and  their  causal  relation  being 
indicated  by  -wis.  In  a  few  cases,  when  following  -ana  per¬ 
haps  (no.  106),  it  occurs  without  -£m. 

i  • 

§  28.  Suffixes  Denoting  Degrees  of  Certainty  (Nos.  105-107) 

105.  - lax  potentiality,  used  in  all  uncertain  conditional  sentences 

[word-s.]. 

a£me'lalax  it  might  spoil  131.17 
yi'IkwalaxdL  you  might  be  hurt  29.35 

106.  - ana  perhaps  [word-s.]. 

£md' dzaa' nawis  what,  indeed,  may  it  be?  (see  no.  119)  11.12 
Id'g'ilsHaxd'nawis  (what)  may  he  perhaps  be  doing  on  the 
ground?  95.20  (-g’ils  on  ground  [no.  44];  -lax  [no.  105];  -wis 
[no.  104]) 

107.  -(/•anEJH  PERHAPS  [WORD-S.]. 
sd'gwanEm  you  perhaps  146.28 

§  29.  Suffixes  Denoting  Judgments  Regarding  Size ,  Intensity ,  and 

Quality  (Nos.  108-126 ) 

108.  -Jvas  really  [word-s.].  In  the  dialects  of  northern  Van¬ 

couver  Island,  particularly  in  that  of  Koskimo,  this  suffix  is 
used  throughout,  and  has  lost  its  significance  entirely. 

ga' lair  as  really  a  long  time  7.4 

nE'nwalaJc Iwinek’asds  your  real  supernatural  quality  479.11  (see 
no.  171) 

g'd'xkrasdEn  really  I  came  478.4  (see  no.  89;  -eu  I) 
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108  a.  -k*as£0  fine  and  beautiful,  used  particularly  in  poetry 

[WORD-S.]. 

Ld'gwalak‘as£d  a  really  fine  magic  treasure  111.1,  478.9 

109.  -6£l  UGLY,  AWKWARD  [STEM-S.,  w]. 
wd'ya£l  a  big  ugly  dog 

£wld£ldlwisLe  where  is  the  past,  ugly,  miserable  thing?  ( £wl - 
where,  -ul  past[no.  86],  -o£l  ug\v, -wi£s  [no.  104],  -xLe  miserable 
[no.  115])  99.31 

ld'~k%adzb£l  that  really  bad  one  X  207.16  (see  no.  108) 

110.  - dze  LARGE  [WORD-S.]. 

Lla'qwadze  large  copper  84.16 

qld'sadzelras  a  great  number  of  sea-otters  (-Iras  no.  108) 
g‘d'xudze  large  house  483.27 


110a.  ’Em  diminutive  [stem-s.,  w]  always  used  with  reduplication 
(see  §  45,  p.  526). 


nEg’e'  mountain 
tslEdd'q  woman 
g‘oku  house 
g’inl-  child 


nd'nag’im  small  mountain 
ts!d'ts!EdagEm  girl 
g’d'g'ogum  little  house 
g'd'g'inlEm  little  child 


In  sd'yobEm,  little  adze  (from  sop-  to  adze)  the  initial  .9  is 
weakened  (see  §  43.6). 

111.  -Em  genuine,  real  [stem-s.  and  word-s.,  h,  lengthens  vowel 

of  stem]. 

bd'klum  genuine  man,  Indian 
bd'gwanEm£Em  full-grown  man 
Kuhwd'Tdum  real  Kwakiutl 
wi'wdplEm  fresh  water  V  365.33 

112.  -Mdo£  small  [singular,  word-s.];  see  no.  113. 

q!d'Jcdbidd£  a  little  slave  99.31 
se'xwabido£  to  paddle  a  little 
gE'lwilbabidd£  little  hooked  nose  271.29 
bEgwo,£lbido£  ugly,  little  man  (see  no.  109) 

Very  common  are  the  compounds — 
amd'bidd£  small  one  18.10,  38.14 
£nExwd'labidd£  quite  near  19.13,  107.20 
With  verbs  this  suffix,  as  well  as  the  following,  signify  rather 
that  a  small  person,  or  small  persons,  are  the  subject  o!  the 
verb,  than  that  the  act  is  done  to  a  slight  extent,  although  the 
latter  is  often  implied. 

e'p!ebido£  the  little  one  pinched,  he  pinched  a  little  CS  12.13 
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113.  -thEticx11  small  [plural,  word-s.].  Possibly  this  is  etymo¬ 

logically  related  to  the  preceding,  since  m  and  n  are  the  nasals 
belonging  to  b  and  d;  and  a  similar  relation  of  stops  and 
nasals  may  be  observed  in  the  northern  dialects  of  the  Kwa- 
kiutl,  where  we  have,  for  instance,  -idExu  corresponding  to 
-enoxu  (no.  162). 

£ne£nE'mgesmEnexu  the  little  £nErmges  135.34 

114.  -O  SMALL  [  WORD-S. 1- 

g'd'xeLElao  little  ones  entering  U.S.N.M.  670.14 

115.  -x£e  miserable,  pitiful,  too  bad  that,  loses  the  initial  x 

after  s. 

me'xaxLayin  too  bad  that  I  was  asleep! 

Id'xLe  unfortunately  X  162.39 

116.  -X-Ld  VERY  [WORD-S.]. 

ts! E'lgwax' Ld  it  is  very  warm 
q!  E'msq!  Emts !  ex'  La  very  lazy  45.9 

117.  -wlst!a  very  (perhaps  a  compound  of  -wls  [no.  104]  and  -t!a 

[no.  101]  but  so). 
ts!b'ltowlst!a  very  black 

118.  - md  at  once,  without  hesitation  [word-s.].  Used  in  the 

most  southern  Kwakiutl  dialect,  the  Le'kwilda£xu,  with  great 
frequency.  In  this  dialect  the  suffix  has  lost  its  significance 
entirely. 

g'd'xma  he  came  at  once 

119.  -dza  emphatic  [word-s.]. 

ge'ladza  come,  do!  13.3  (like  German  “komm  dock!”) 

£md'dza  what  anyway  ?  11.12 

yu'dzdEmxEnt  evidently  this  is  it  (see  nos.  103,  135) 
k" !e' dzaEin  not  at  all  X  3.29  (see  no.  103) 

120.  -k'inal  nicely  [word-s.]. 
dE'nxalak'inal  singing  nicely 

121.  -x\s  a  (la)  carelessly  [word-s.]. 

£ne'Jrax'sala  to  speak  carelessly 

122.  -kuna  accidentally  [stem-s.,  with  reduplication]. 

dd'doxkwinala  to  see  accidentally 
wd'walk'ine  obtained  by  luck  CS  42.8 
lo' mak'indlaLe  will  be  by  chance  very  much  CS  36.7 
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123.  - q!ala£m(a )  to  no  purpose  [word-s.]. 

q!d£nd'kulaq!a'la£ma  walking  along  without  object 
be'bEgwdnEmq!dla£m  common  men  V  441.15 

124.  -wa,  -a  in  a  wrong  manner,  to  fail,  to  make  a  mistake, 

off  [stem-s.].  This  suffix  may  be  identical  with  no.  37. 

After  n  and  vowels,  -wd;  after  p,  t,  and  anterior  and  posterior  k 
sounds,  -a  (compare  no.  41). 

Id'wti  to  go  off  from  road  V  491.24 
dd'wd  to  fail  to  hold  V  478.21 
tle'pa  to  step  off 
sdpd'la  to  chop  off  Y  345.18 
teld'la  to  have  the  bait  off  V  479.9 
Jrexa'layu  to  be  scraped  off  V  487.12 

125.  -bdl(a)  to  pretend  to  [wtord-s.] 

q!wd' sabola  to  pretend  to  cry  155.34 
tslEX’qlabo'la  to  pretend  to  feel  sick  278.26  (see  no.  148) 
Jia£mdpbola  to  pretend  to  eat  257.23 
£wi,£labola  to  pretend  to  pinch  260.33 
This  suffix  occurs  also  with  nouns: 

lia£me'bdlax‘de  past  pretended  food  (what  had  been  made  to  look 
like  food)  260.36 

126.  -x*st!  as  usual;  -xmst!aaku  apparently,  seemingly,  it 

SEEMS  LIKE. 

la'£mx'st!as  you  do  as  usual  U.S.N.M.  670.7 

ladzd'lisax1  st!ad'  xumae  apparently  reaching  up  to  the  sky  238.5 

ld'x‘st!aa'Jcu  it  seems  to  be  50.25 


§  SO.  Suffixes  Denoting  Emotional  States  (Nos.  127-120) 

127.  -q!anaku  quite  unexpectedly  [word-s.]. 

Id'qfand'kwae  Jr !e'lax‘£idEq  he  struck  her,  although  you  would 
not  expect  it  of  him 

128.  -eL  astonishing!  [word-s.]. 

sd'eL  it  is  you!  149.12,  U.S.N.M.  725.11 

e'dzdeLalr  behold  not  this!  198.37  (es-  not;  -dzd  no.  119;  -air 
this  [see  p.  530]) 

129.  - xoL  astonishing!  o  wonder!  [word-s.]. 

Jc'Je'sxdL  oh,  wonder!  not  17.7 
he'£maa£laxdL  oh,  wonder!  it  was  he  138.43 
eaLa£nEfmaxoL  behold!  wolves  X  57.15 

§  30 
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§  31.  Suffix  Denoting  the  Optative  {Nos.  130-131) 

130.  - ne£sL  oh,  if!  [word-s.]. 
g'dxneeSLe  oh,  if  (he)  would  come! 

131.  -x*  likely  he  would  !  exhortative  (see  §  66,  p.  549). 

§  32.  Suffixes  Denoting  the  Source  of  Information  {Nos.  132-135) 

132.  -£l{a)  it  is  said  [word-s.]. 
xe'uleIclH  very  much,  it  is  said  7.3 

Tr  !e's£lat!a  but  not,  it  is  said  8.10  (see  no.  101) 
ld'£lae  then,  it  it  is  said,  he — (passim) 

133.  - Emsku  as  i  told  you  before  [word-s.]. 

yd'xEmsku  he  has  come — as  you  ought  to  know,  since  I  told  you 
before 

134.  - Enya  in  a  dream  [word-s.]. 

IcbE'ng'a  in  a  dream  it  was  seen  that  he  went  X  173.40 

135.  - xEnt  evidently  (as  is  shown  by  evidence)  [word-s.]. 
Jr  !ea' saaxEnt  evidently  nothing  73.18 

Jrle'sxEnt  evidently  not  148.15 

Suffixes  Denoting-  Special  Activities  (Nos.  136-155)  (§§  33-34) 

§  33.  Activities  of  Persons  in  General  {Nos.  130-113) 

136.  -ffila  to  make  [word-s.  and  stem-s.,  ind.];  loses  initial  g\ 
Lle'nag’ila  to  make  oil  37.5 

md'masila  to  hurt  29.28 

Ld'wayugwila  to  make  a  salmon-weir  26.39 

lEqwe'la  to  make  a  fire  98.8 

gwe'g'ila  to  do  so  (to  make  a  certain  kind  of  thing)  15.12 
se'xwila  to  make  a  paddle  V  496.2 

This  suffix  occurs  also  with  neutral  stems  as  an  indifferent  stem- 
suffix. 

J>e1cu-  man  b  EJcwe'la  to  make  a  man 

103.20 

loku-  strong  lokwe'la  to  make  strong  104.7 

This  suffix  in  its  passive  form  -g’i£laku  is  used  very  often  to  form 
names  of  men,  in  the  sense  born  to  be — 

Gu'nte£laku  born  (literally,  made)  to  be  heavy 
NEg'd'isi£laku  born  to  be  mountain  on  open  prairie 
JId,£masi£laku  born  to  be  a  chief 
L!d'gwasgEmg'i£laku  born  to  be  copper-faced 
§§  31-33 
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Peculiar  is  the  mythical  name  of  the  mink  L.'e'sElayiHa,  which 
retains  the  glottal  stop  of  the  passive  forms,  although  it  lacks 
the  passive  suffix  -ku  (no.  172),  with  which  it  would  mean 

BORN  TO  BE  THE  SUN. 

137.  -X'Slla  to  take  care  of  [stem-s.  also  word-s.  Used  with 
reduplication];  loses  initial  x\ 


ts!eq-  winter-dance 

ndq-  mind 
bEku-  man  (?) 
g‘ig-  chief 

pand'yu  hook 


138.  - lal  TO  BE  OCCUPIED  WITH  [WORD-S. 
cation  or  lengthened  vowel]. 


md  salmon 


o'maE  chieftainess 
wilku  cedar 

jpES-  to  give  a  potlatch 

139.  - exst  TO  DESIRE  [STEM-S.,  h]. 

ndq-  to  drink 
ax-  to  do 

140.  -OL  TO  OBTAIN  [STEM-S.,  IND.]. 

q!e-  many 
la  to  go 
q!dlcu-  slave 

wi-  nothing 
g'l-  to  be 

me'gwat  seal 

gwo£yo '  the  thing  referred  to 


ts!e'xts!exsila  to  take  care  of 
winter  dance  16.12 
nand’ qex' slla  to  resolve  184.2 
la'baxusila  to  use  36.7 
g'd'g’ixsila  to  treat  like  a  chief 
360.42 

pd'panayuxusl£lats!e  receptacle 
(i.  e.,  canoe)  for  fishing  with 
hooks  V  484.14  (see  no.  184) 

generally  with  redupli- 

hame'yalal  to  be  occupied  with 
salmon  (i.  e.,  to  dance  the 
salmon  dance)  84.5 
a'dEmalal  chieftainess  dance 
84.8 

liawi'lkulal  cedar  dance 
pd'salal  potlatch  dance 

nd'qexst  to  desire  to  drink 
axee'xst  to  desire  to  do  17.3 

q/eyd'h  to  obtain  many  139.36 
Iol  to  obtain  59.34 
qld'k'dLdnEm  obtained  by  get¬ 
ting  a  slave  136.25  (see  §  4, 
p.  436,  no.  179) 
wid' l  not  to  obtain  459.34 
g'd'ydLas  place  where  one  ob¬ 
tains  something  26.22  (see 
no.  182) 

me'gwatoL  to  obtain  seals 
gwo£yd'  Las  place  where  one 
obtains  the  thing  referred  t© 
45.31  (see  no.  182) 

§  33 
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141.  -a  TO  ENDEAVOR  [STEM-S.,  H 

a  vowel]  (see  §  46). 

ddqu-  to  see 
x'is-  to  disappear 
nd'qd  to  meet 
yixu-  to  dance 
do'xewasEla  to  discover 

tsd  to  draw  water 
ne's  to  pull 

This  suffix  is  used  very 
ts! Elk:-  feather 

sds-  spring  salmon 

g‘%xu-  steelhead  salmon 

x unku-  child 

xwdku-  canoe 


always  with  reduplication  with 

da'doq.'wa  to  endeavor  to  see 
x’d'ra£ya  to  try  to  disappear 
nd'naqa£wa  to  try  to  meet 
yd'yahva  to  try  to  dance 
dd'ddx£wasElaa  to  try  to  dis¬ 
cover 

tsd'tsa£ya  to  try  to  draw  water 
nd'netslaayu  hook  for  pulling 
up  red  cod  V  332,  18  (see 
no.  174) 


mon 

g'd'g’iwa  to  try  to  catch  steel- 
head  salmon 

xv:d'xunk!wa  to  try  to  get  a 
child 

xwd'xwakhva  to  try  to  get  a 
canoe 


often  with  nouns. 

tsld'ts! eIIc  ! a  to  try  to  get 
feathers  157.3 

sd'yatsta  to  catch  spring  sal- 


It  also  occurs  quite  frequently  with 

Iol  to  obtain  (see  no.  140) 
lae'L  to  enter  (see  no.  47) 

Id'wEls  to  go  out  (see  no.  37) 
ewl'ldL  to  obtain  all  (see  no. 

140) 

142.  - £yala  to  go  to  look  for  [stem 
tion  with  a  vowel]  (see  §  46) . 

ties-  stone 


other  suffixes. 

Id'ldhla  to  try  to  obtain  73.21 
Id'laeLla  to  try  to  enter 
Id'lavmlts ! a  to  try  to  go  out 
£wd!£wlldL!a  to  try  to  get  all 
CS  10.30 

-s.,  ind.,  always  with  reduplica- 


xwaku-  canoe 


t!d't!esE£ydla  to  go  to  look  for 
stones 

xwd'xwaku£ydla  to  go  to  look 
for  a  canoe 


142a.  - mala  to  go  [stem-s.,  ind.]. 


q!e'£mala  many  walking  16.2 

wao'xumdla  to  go  in  company  with  several  44.19 

Hd'Hamdlaga  right  going  woman  (mythical  name  of  mouse)  1  h 

(see  no.  192) 

1426.  - s£dla  deserted  [stem-s.,  ind.]. 
kwas£d'la  to  sit  deserted  CS  40.4 


§  33 
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142c.  -{jo  TO  MEET  [stem-s.,  JND.];  loses  initial  g,  used  with  redupli¬ 
cation  or  lengthening  of  stem  vowel. 

la  to  go  Ie'Icjo  to  meet 

g'il  first  g'ig'i’lgo  meeting  the  first 

time  (i.  e.,  newly  married 
couple) 

Trig-  to  strike  together  Ira' go  canoes  meet 

glul-  alive  glwd'lago  to  meet  alive  193.29 

£yak’~  bad  £yd'k’dmas  to  vanquish  131.24 

(see  no.  158) 

143.  -ostfqa  to  use,  only  with  numeral  adverbs. 
snE' mp!enost!ga  to  use  once. 
g!e' p!endst!ga  to  use  many  times 
ma£lp!e'nost!Ega  it  happened  twice  470.41 


§34.  Activities  Performed  with  Special  Organs  of  the  Bodg  {Nos. 

144-155) 


144.  -k‘!ala  continued  noise,  continued  action  with  the  voice 
[ stem-s.,  h].  After  t,  ts,  Jc  stops,  l,  l,  -ala,  with  hardened  termi¬ 
nal  consonant;  after  s,  generally  £ala. 


da  to  hold 

dEnx-  to  sing 

SEfElk'-  noise  of  metal 

ax-  to  do 
teku-  to  joke 
zel-  to  call 
o'dzEg-  wrong 

sal-  love  song 

d,£mis  curious 


da'k‘!ala  to  ask  for  something 

18.9 

dE'nxk’ !dla  noise  of  singing 

11.10 

SEfE'lx'k  •  Idlag ’ixe  ringing  noise 
on  water  152.34 
axk'ld'la  to  ask  7.5 
tek.’wd'la  to  joke  24.6 
Le'£lala  to  invite  23.2 
o' dz Eg! ala  to  say  something 
wrong  X  101.30 
sd'£ldla  to  sing  love  song  X 
8.36 

o'£mits!dla  curious  sound 


196.20 

g'inl-  child  g't'nlala  noise  of  child 

In  a  few  cases  -k'ala  appears  as  word  suffix. 

bEgwd'riEm  man  bEgwa'nEmk'  !dla  noise  of  a  man 

148.26 

dla  really  d'lak'.'dla  to  speak  really  X 

5.24 

Irregular  is — 

yd'g!ant!ala  to  speak  (see  yd'g!eg'a£l  to  begin  to  speak,  no.  145) 

§  34 
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144  a.  - ala  to  persuade  to.  I  doubt  very  much  if  this  suffix  belongs 
with  the  preceding,  since  its  rules  of  attachment  are  quite  dif¬ 
ferent.  It  is  always  used  with  reduplication. 

yin-  to  add  to  a  price  yiyi'n£wala  to  ask  for  a 

higher  price 

mex-  to  sleep  hame'x£ala  to  persuade  to  sleep 

145.  -ya%-7(r !i(/,a£l  beginning  of  a  noise,  to  begin  with  the 
voice  [generally  stem-s.,  h.].  No  rule  can  be  given  for  the  use 
of  the  two  forms  of  this  suffix.  The  second  form  loses  initial  -k\ 


Tcwe'ya£l  to  begin  to  cry  kwe 
mix’-  to  strike 
dzElxu-  to  run 

he  that 


49.33 

m,E'ng‘a£l  sound  of  striking 
dzEld'gwa£l  it  sounds  like  run¬ 
ning 

he'h'HyaH  it  sounds  thus 
443.33 


gwe  thus 


yogu-  wind 

e'dzaqwa  to  say  again 

wul-  to  ask 
( xwd -  to  croak?) 


gwe'lr  !ig'a£l  it  sounds  thus 
174.26,  202.26 

yo’gwuk'!iya£l  it  sounds  like 
rain 

yo'lduya£l  it  sounds  like  wind 
e'dzaq!uya£l  it  begins  to  sound 
like  speaking  again  X  231.9 
wu' l! Eg‘a£l  to  question  X  5.16 
xwd'h!uya£l  to  croak  174.29 
ya'q!eya£l  to  begin  to  speak 


12.3 

146.  -xa  to  say  [stem-s.,  ind.]. 
ma'lexa  to  say  ma'le  34.27 
ye'xa  to  say  ye  35.40 

pExa'  to  utter  sound  of  paxala  (shaman)  100.10 

yd'xwa  to  say  yo  X  176.19 

male'xEla  to  continue  to  say  made  X  226.22 


147.  - dzaqwa  to  speak  [stem-s. 
et-  again 

mo'p/En  four  times 

£wil-  all 
£naxu-  all 

148.  -q!a  to  feel  [stem-s.,  ind.]. 
pos-  hungry 

ddz-  wrong 
§  34 


IND.  ?]. 

e'dzaqwa  to  speak  again  18.13 
mo' p! ETidzaqwa  to  speak  four 
times  73.31 

£wi'ldzaqwa  all  spoke  319.12 
£nd'xudzaqwa  all  spoke  X  197.7 

pd'sqla  to  feel  hungry  36.38 

pd'sq!ex‘Hd  54.8 

o'dzEqlala  to  feel  wrong  30.34! 
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149.  ~q!Es  to  eat  [stem-s.,  ind.].  This  suffix  seems  to  be  very 

irregular. 

yi'lq'.ES  to  eat  first  193.4 

149a.  -f/*  to  eat  [word-s.,  ind.;  also  stem-s.],  always  used  with  redu¬ 
plicated  stem. 

ge'was  deer 
L!a'e£  black  bear 
dLanE'm  wolf 
lag  hemlock  sap 
q!a'mdzEku  salmon  berry 

yd'wegdnEtn  clam 
mEse/equ  sea  egg 
Id a' was  dried  halibut 

xo£le'  mussel 
bisk'i't  biscuit 

See  also  §  43,  p.  525. 

150.  ~p!a  TO  TASTE  [STEM-S.,  IND.]. 
e'x‘p!a  good  taste 

150  a.  - plain  to  smell  [stem-s.,  ind.]. 
e'x'plala  good  smell 

Q!d'nexp!ala  it  smells  of  Q!a'neq!e£lak11  95.21 

151.  -(a)k*a  to  happen  [stem-s.,  ind.?]. 
d'dzalra  it  happens  wrongly  (  =  to  die). 

q!d  to  find  qld'k’a  to  happen  to  find 

~  348.13 


gEge'wasg *  to  eat  deer 
LlELll’g •  to  eat  bear  meat 
adLanE'mg •  to  eat  wolfs  meat 
lEla'xg •  to  eat  hemlock  sap 
q!aq!a'mdzExugu  to  eat  salmon 
berries 

g’iyd'wixy  to  eat  clams 
mEm,Ese'exgu  to  eat  sea  eggs 
!ik'  Id'wasg’  to  eat  dried 
halibut 

XEXo'Heg ’  to  eat  mussels 
Wbisk’i'tg •  to  eat  biscuits 


152.  - ahs Em  to  die  of  [stem-s.,  w]. 


q!was-  to  cry 


xuls-  to  long 

emEku-  round  thing  is  some¬ 
where 

153.  - sdana  to  die  of  [word-s.]. 
po'sdana  to  die  of  hunger  21.6 
£na'lasdana  to  die  of  the  weather 

154.  -tS?E  WITH  HANDS. 


qlwa'yaliSEm  to  die  of  crying 
367.35 

xu'lyallSEm  to  die  of  longing 
382.27 

£mEgwd'llsEm  to  choke  to 
death  V  428.20 


(i.  e.,  by  drowning)  251.42 


wits.'Eyusta  not  able  to  climb  up  with  hands  ( wl -  not,  g'usta-  up 
[see  no.  20]). 
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155.  - plalto  WITH  EYES. 

Tiepld'lto  to  look  at  once  63.8 
awE'lplaltd  to  discover  154.16 
g’i'lplaltd  to  see  first  X  197.2 


§  35.  Suffixes  which  Change  the  Subject  or  Object  of  a  Verb  (Nos.  156-100) 
156.  -ap!(a)  each  other  [stem-s.,  ind.],  with  reduplication  or 


lengthening  of  vowel. 

qds-  to  walk 
lewex-  to  strike 

sexu-  to  paddle 
idwe'las  feast 


qd'qasapla  to  race  walking 
liWd'Tcwex£ap!a  to  strike  each 
other  292.6 

sd'sexwapla  to  race  paddling 
Tdwd'Tdwelasapla  to  vie  giving 
feasts  397.16 


In  the  following  cases  the  vowel  is  lengthened  into  d: 

wul-  to  ask  wd' Lap! a  to  ask  each  other 

162.6 


tEk’~  to  throw 

mix’-  to  strike 
nEp-  to  throw 

(to-)  to  attack 

seIc’-  to  spear 

Long  vowels  remain  unchanged : 
wl'n-  to  make  war 

le'nEm-  to  quarrel 

Id'xula  to  love 


ta'1rap!a  to  throw  each  other 

215.10 

md'x’apla  to  strike  each  other 
nd'papla  to  throw  each  other 
X  6.23 

td'wapla  to  meet  fighting 

288.10 

sd'k’dla  to  spear  each  other. 

vn'napla  to  make  war  upon 
each  other  270.4 
le'nEmap!a  to  quarrel  together 
121.13 

Id'xulapla  to  love  each  other 
Id'xulaplot  beloved  friend 
267.37  (see  no.  167) 


157.  - d(la )  each  other,  together  [stem-s.,  ind.],  with  reduplica¬ 
tion  or  change  of  vowel ;  original  meaning  probably  jointly. 

enEmdfJcu  friend  £nd'mulc’dla  friends  to  each 

other  147.20  (see  p.  436). 

q!was-  to  cry  q!wd'q!usala  to  cry  together 

157.8 


After  vowels  it  takes  the  form  -sala. 
ts!d/£ya  sister 

§  35 


ts!a'ts!a£yasdla  sisters  to  each 
other  47.42 
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Frequently  it  appears  combined  with  ga  among  (no.  7). 

Jid'hela  to  listen  hd'waLelagdla  to  listen  to  each 

other  26.10 

x a  to  split  xoxuga'la  broken  to  pieces 

among  itself  27.7 

158.  -drnas  to  cause  [word-s.]. 

a£meld'mas  to  cause  to  be  spoiled  13.4 
lE£ld'mas  to  cause  to  die  39.1 

q!uld'x‘Hddmas  to  cause  to  come  to  life  48.14  (see  no.  90) 
ge'was£ldd'mas  to  cause  to  become  a  deer  (see  no.  90) 
e'Tr ligEmdld'mas  to  cause  face  to  be  turned  up  144.20  (see  nos. 
54,'  92) 

Idwd'mas  to  cause  to  be  off  441.32  (see  no.  37) 

£wl' Holt !d' mas  to  cause  all  to  come  out  of  woods  40. 17  (see  no.  37c) 

159.  ~so£  passive  [word-s.].  A  comparison  between  the  use  of  -sd£ 

and  -ayu  (no.  174)  for  expressing  the  passive  shows  that  the 
former  expresses  the  idea  to  be  the  object  of  an  action, 
the  latter  to  be  the  means  of  performing  an  action.  This 


is  brought  out  clearly  by  the  forms  qd's£ltsd£  to  be  pursued 
(literally,  to  be  the  object  of  going)  and  qd'sHda'yu  to  be 
carried  along  (literally,  to  be  the  means  of  going). 


meL-  to  tease 
wul-  to  ask 
£nek'  to  say 
Llo'pa  to  roast 
ax£e'd  to  take 
q!a'mt!ed  to  sing 
p!ElxElax'£ldd'mas  to  cause  to 
become  fog  (see  nos.  91,  90, 
158) 

ldwel  feast  (see  no.  46) 

With  following  -■ 

160.  -I,  passive  of  words  denoting 
[stem  s.,  w]. 


me' Lasd£  to  be  teased  28.37 
wuLd'sd £  to  be  asked  100.23 
£ne'x'so£  to  be  told  100.19 
L!d'paso£  to  be  roasted  37.27 
ax£e'tso£  to  be  taken  43.16 
q!a'mt!etso£  it  was  sung 
p!ElxElax'£ldd'matsd£  to  be 
transformed  into  fog  (s-s 
becomes  ts )  CS  2.18 
Tdwe'ltso£  to  be  feasted  32.32 
(s  after  l  becomes  ts) 

(see  §  4,  p.  438). 

and  emotions 


this  suffix  becomes  -SE£we 

sense  experiences 


doqu-  to  see 

db'x£waLErla  to  discover  by 
seeing 

qlciL-  to  know 
p!exu-  to  feel 
e'xul-  to  desire 


do'gul  to  be  seen  8.10 
d o' x£wclle' t  to  be  discovered 
41.34 

q!a' leI  known  136.23 
ple'xul  and  playd'l  to  be  felt 
e'xul  and  eyb'l  to  be  desired 

§  35 
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£m,Elqu-  to  remember  £mErlgul  to  be  remembered 

wdl-  to  wish  wa'lagEl  to  be  wished  17.7 

Lies-  to  hate  Le'dzEl  to  be  hated 

Here  belongs  also — 

qlaya'la  to  talk  (from  q!e  qld'ydl  to  be  spoken  of 
much) 

§  36.  Nominal  Suffixes  (Nos.  161-194b) 


161.  -e£[  word-s.].  This  suffix  serves  to  form  substantives  of  neutral 


stems  and  suffixes.  It  occurs  generally  with  a  demonstrative 
a  or  e  (see  §  56),  and  then  takes  the  forms  - a£ya  and  -a£e. 


xa  to  split 

ax-  to  do 

Jr!  at-  to  paint 

-xza  hind  end  (no.  15) 

-g‘iu  forehead  (no.  57) 


xde£  what  has  been  split  27.13 
axa'e£  work  28.1,  79.18 
Jr!d'te£  painting  50.2 
D'xLe£  stern  of  canoe  79.9 
Ld' siwe£  what  sticks  on  fore¬ 
head  22.11 


A  number  of  nouns  are  also  found  which  occur  only  with  e£,  but 
which  are  not  known  as  neutral  stems,  except  in  composition. 

Lla'£e  black  bear 
£naqe£  mind 
le'we£  mat 


Here  belongs  the  ending  of  abstract  nouns  in  -ene£  (see  no.  171). 
l !e'£ldlae'ne£  the  calling  17.2 


162.  - enox "  a  person  who 

[STEM-S.,  H]. 

saku-  to  carve  meat 
ale'xu-  to  hunt  in  canoe 
se'xu-  to  paddle 

tEWl'x’a  to  hunt  goats 
£ma'xu-  to  give  potlatch 

This  suffix  is  also  used 

names  derived  from  these. 

Awl'g'a  country  in  back  (?) 

(Rivers  inlet) 

Gwa'dze£  north 
£ma  what  ? 


DOES  AN  ACTION  PROFESSIONALLY 

saJc.‘we'noxu  meat-carver  32.1 
alef'Wlnoxu  sea  hunter  V  496.2 
se'xvnlaenoxu  paddle  maker  V 
496.4 

tEwl'£nenaxu  goat  hunter  7.4 
£ma£wi'noxu  potlatch  giver 
144.3 


to  designate  tribal  names,  and  place- 

Awl'lr  !enoxu 

Gwa'ts!enoxu 
£ma'e7ioxu  of  what  tribe? 


The  tribal  name  Go'sg  linuxu  contains  a  similar  suffix,  although 
no  reason  can  be  given  for  the  change  from  n  in  -enoxu  to  m  in 
-%muxu.  A  similar  change  occurs  in  the  ending  -my  (no.  168). 

§  36 
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L62 a.  (- edEx11 )  The  suffix  corresponding  to  the  Kwakiutl  -enoxu  in 
the  Bella  Bella  dialect  is  -edExu,  which  may  be  of  the  same 
origin,  the  t  and  n  being  related  sounds. 

He' staed,Exu  429.33 
A£wi' L.fedExu  431.26 
Nd'lowidExu  436.30 

163.  -Ms  FOND  OF,  DEVOTED  TO  [STEM-S.,  IND. ;  and  WORD-S.]. 


(a)  stem-s.: 
ndq-  to  drink 
wax-  to  smoke 

(b)  word-s.: 
e'axala  to  work 
e'x'pta  sweet 


nd'xbis  drunkard 
wq'xbis  smoker 

e'axalabis  fond  of  work 
e'x‘jp!abis  fond  of  sweets 


164.  - Es  capable  of,  used  particularly  with  words  denoting  sense 
impressions  [stem-s.,  ii,  generally  used  with  reduplication]. 


ddqu-  to  see 
mes-  to  smell 
L~eTku-  to  lie 


do'dEqlus  with  good  power  of 
seeing 

me'mts.'ES  with  good  power  of 
smelling 
Le'lklus  liar 


Irregular  seem  to  be — 

ho' Laqlus  with  good  power  of  hearing  X  57.20  (from  ho'xela  to 
listen) 

dd'xtslES  seer  (from  ddqu-  to  see) 


165.  -Elku  DOING  repeatedly  [stem-s.,  w]. 


naq-  to  drink 


na'gElku  drunkard  ( =  one  who 
drinks  often  and  much) 


ha£m-  to  eat  ha£mE'lku  eater 

a£yi'lku  attendant  of  chief 

166.  -Eights  ONE  WHO  DOES  AN  ACT  FOR  OTHERS  [ STEM-S.,  IND.;  and 
WORD-S.]. 

sexu-  to  paddle  se'xulg'is  one  who  paddles  for 

others 

da'doqlwala  to  watch  dd'doqlwdlE'lg’is  watchman 

228.12 


xd's-  to  sprinkle 
La'  Lawayuxuslla  to  take  care 
of  salmon-weir 
xek-  to  sweep 


xd'sElg'is  sprinkler  X  4.8 
Ld'  LawayuxusllE'lgis  watch¬ 
man  of  salmon-weir  CS  6.10 
xe'kulg'isE'ml  sweeper  mask 
389.25 
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167.  -Ot  FELLOW  [WORD-S.,  and  STEM-S.,  IND.]. 


(a)  word-s.: 

g'okula  to  live  in  house 
y a' g! ant! ala  to  speak 

a£md'lala  to  play  together 
la'xwalap!  to  love  each  other 

( b )  stem-s.: 
lEgu-  man 
g’eg-  chief 

Tcul-  to  lie  down 

168.  -mp  RELATIONSHIP  [  STEM-S. ]. 

gag-  grandfather 
ab-  mother 
(wo-)  father 

plElwu-  husband’s  sister,  broth¬ 
er’s  wife 

riEg-  parent-in-law,  child-in-law 


g’o'hulot  house-mate 
yae'q  !ant  !al  ot  fellow  -  speaker 
31.2 

a£md' lalot  play-fellow  X  201.4 
Id'xwalaplot  loving  friends 
267.37 

l)EXewdt  fellow-man  113.12 
g’e'x£ut  fellow  chief 
hay  o' t  rival  248.12 
Jculd't  person  with  whom  one 
lies  down  X  5.16 

gagE'mp  134.2 
abE'mp  35.76 
omp  22.6 
p.’E'hvump 


nEgu'mp 

Here  belongs  also  g'inp  wife’s  sister.  It  may  be  that  the  m  is 
here  assimilated  by  an  n  of  the  stem.  A  change  between  m 
and  n  has  been  mentioned  in  the  suffix  -enoxu,  which  assumes  in 
one  case  the  form  -imuxu  (see  no.  162).  The  stem  for  father 
appears  in  the  possessive  second  person  without  this  suffix. 


169.  -nuku  HAVING  [STEM-S.,  IND.;  WORD-S.]. 


sa'sEin  children 

ax-  to  do 
wa'ldEin  word 

do'x£waLEl  to  be  seen 

170.  -ad  HAVING  [STEM-S.,  w]. 
law-  husband 

Leg-  name 

Jc’Ied-  chief’s  daughter 
xu'riku-  child 
§  36 


sa'sEmnuku  having  children 
45.7 

axnuku  possessor  103.12 
wd'ldEmnuku  to  have  word, 
i.  e.,  to  talk  to  46.30 
do'x£wa LElnuku  one  who  has 
seen  things  41.34 

la’wad  having  a  husband 
48.37 

Le'gad  having  a  name  19.1 
Jr!e'dad  to  have  a  chief’s 
daughter  133.6 
xu'ngwadEx  Hd  to  become  pos¬ 
sessed  of  a  child 
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ab-  mother  aba' y ad  having  a  mother  25.16 

qd'yas  place  of  walking  qa'yadzad  having  a  walking 

place  (i.  e.,  words  of  a  song) 
X  6.12 

This  suffix  has  a  secondary  form  in  -id  which  seems  to  be  more 
nominal  in  character  than  the  form  -ad.  It  is  used  in  forms  of 
address. 

q!aJcu-  slave  qJa'gwid  slave-owner  !  (i.  e., 

O  master!) 

£wa's-  dog  £wa'dzid  dog-owner!  (i.  e.,  O 

master!  [who  has  me  for  a 
dog]) 

The  same  form  is  used  in  names. 

Jia'£msa  to  eat  Ha'mdzid  food-owner 


171.  -en(e£),  suffix  forming  abstract  nouns  [stem-s.,  h,  word-s]. 
Never  used  without  possessive  pronouns. 


JcHe'laJra  to  club 
Jc!es  not 
e'axEla  to  work 
awi'nagwis  country 

bEgwd'nEm  man 


Jr  Je'laJr  !ene£  the  clubbing 
Jr!e'ts!ene£  10.9,  262.15 
e'axElaene£  83.3 
awi'  nag  wits  !ene£  a  kind  of 
country  258.23 

bEgwd'nE£mene£  manhood 
131.35 


172.  -7*2*  passive  past  participle  [stem-s.,  w]. 


ilop-  to  roast 
g'ildL-  to  steal 
lEgwl'l  fire  in  house 

wdt-  to  lead 

qlEls-  to  put  under  water 
emEns-  to  measure 
qamxu-  to  put  on  down 


L!o'bEJcu  roasted  155.22 
g'ild' leJcu  stolen 
lEgwi'Jku  fire  made  in  house 
'187.25 

voa'dEku  led  109.7 
q!Ele'ku  sinker  V  488.9 
£mEne'liu  measured  V  477.1 
qamd'ku  covered  with  down 
153.35 


173.  -Eiil  INSTRUMENT  [STEM-S.,  w]. 


Jrii-  to  fish  with  net 
Lap-  to  peg 
£md'yuL-  to  be  born 
qJEmt-  to  sing 

174.  -ay u  instrument  [stem-s.,  w]. 
Hap-  to  dig 

dequ-  to  drive,  to  punch 


Jr e! levi  net 
LabE'm  peg  79.13 
£md'yuLEm  what  is  born 77. 18 
q! E'mdEm  song  15.6 

Ha'bayu  digging-stick 
de'gwayu  pile-driver  100.9 

§  36 
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This  suffix  is  also  used  to  express  a  passive.  The  difference  be¬ 
tween  this  and  -so£  (no.  159)  is,  that  -sd£  is  the  passive  of  verbs 
that  have  a  direct  object,  while  -ayu  is  the  passive  of  verbs  that 
are  accompanied  by  an  instrumental. 

qa'sHd  to  begin  to  walk  qd! s£ldayu  he  was  a  means  of 

walking  (i.  e.,  he  was  taken 
away) 

dEnx-  to  sing  drfnxHdayu  it  was  sung  13.14 

175.  - and  instrument  [stem-s.,  ind.].  This  suffix  is  used  with  a  few 

words  only,  and  is  not  freely  movable. 

wuse'ya  to  put  on  belt  vouse!  yano  belt 

ha'nx’LEnd  to  put  on  fire  ha'nx'Lano  kettle 

la? stand  to  be  put  into  water 

It  seems  that  suffixes  in  -nd  (see  no.  2)  may  take  this  form;  but 
they  take  also  the  forms  in  -ayu;  for  instance, 
axLE'ndayu  to  be  put  on  43.14 

176.  -g'il  reason  of  [word-s.];  loses  initial  g\ 

lafyil  reason  of  going  14.3 
yd'xel  reason  of  coming  16.7 

* 

177.  -qfdmas  reason  [word-s.]. 

nd'gwaqldmas  I  am  the  reason  of  U.S.N.M.  669.9 
laq!d'  mad'qds  you  were  the  reason  of  X  229.3 

178.  - LEfl  CAUSE  OF  [STEM-S.,  IND.]. 

ydqu-  to  distribute  yd'xLEn  property  (what  in¬ 

duces  one  to  distribute) 

tsle'lwala  to  be  famous  tstelwaxLEn  fame  (what causes 

one  to  be  famous) 

yd'laqwa  to  sing  sacred  song  ya'laxuLEn  sacred  song  X 

69.30  (what  induces  one  to 
sing  sacred  song) 

179.  -anEm  obtained  by  [stem-s.,  w,  and  word-s.,  w]. 

hanL-  to  shoot  ha'nLdnEm  obtained  by  shoot¬ 

ing  138.25 

qtdk'OL  to  obtain  a  slave  qld'lcoLdnEm  obtained  by  ob¬ 

taining  a  slave  136.25  (see 
no.  140) 

ze£l-  to  invite  Le'ldnEm  guest  (obtained  by 

inviting)  163.9 

seu-  to  plan  SEfnd'nEm  obtained  by  plan¬ 

ning  278.75 
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179a.  -inet  obtained  by  [stem-s., 
dd'1cu-  to  troll 

Tc'ex-  to  scrape 

180.  -US  ARRIVING  UNEXPECTEDLY 

of  stem]. 

l)Eku-  man 
lc'!exu-  to  escape 

181.  -milt  REFUSE  [STEM-S.,  IND., 
g'oku  house 

sop-  to  hew 

132.  -as  PLACE  OF  [STEM-S.,  w]. 
sexu-  to  paddle 

Id'bEta  to  go  in 

Llop-  cormorant 
qds-  to  walk 

Ld'wayugwila  to  make  a  weir 
yd'xyiqlwa  to  lie  dead  on  rock 


w], 

do'gwinet  obtained  by  troll¬ 
ing 

K"  e'xinet  Obtained-by-scrap- 
ingX  179.9 

[stem-s.,  w,  and  lengthens  vowel 
bd'guns  visitor 

Jr!e'wuns  obtained  by  escap¬ 
ing,  runaway  slave  X  197.5 

with  reduplication]  (see  §  43). 

g‘d'yaxumut  remains  of  a  house 
146.8 

sd'yapmut  chips  (with  weak¬ 
ened  initial  s ) 

se'ivas  place  where  one  pad¬ 
dles  129.32 

Id'bEdas  place  where  one  goes 
in  8.12 

Llo'bas  cormorant  rock  369.29 
qd'yas  walking  place  11.3 
qd'yasnaxwa  place  where  he 
would  walk  38.39  (see  no. 
95) 

Ld'wayugwiHas  place  of  mak¬ 
ing  a  weir  27.24 
ya'xyiqlwaas  place  of  lying 
dead  on  rock  40.12 


183.  - dEmS  PLACE  WHERE  SOMETHING  IS  DONE  HABITUALLY  [  WORD- 
S.,  IND.]. 

Icwe'las  feasting-place  Icwe'lasd. Eras  place  where  feasts 

are  held  habitually 

g'dJcu  house  yo'xudEms  village  site  51.22 

183a.  - enak,u  country  lying  in  a  certain  direction  [ind.]. 


qwes-  far 
endla  south 
gwa-  down  river 

o-  something 


qwe'senaku  far  side  11.2 
endrlenak  south  side  X  144.7 
gwd'naku  countr}r  down  river 

X3.ll 

awi'nagwis  country  142.4  (see 
no.  45) 
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184.  - ats!e  receptacle 

ndq-  to  drink 
win-  to  go  to  war 
k.'we'las  feasting  place 

Lei-  to  inviting 

ts!eq-  winter  dance 


no! gats !e  cup,  bucket  20.10 
wl'£nats!e  war  canoe  129.25 
k  Twe'ladzats  !e,  k  Iwe'layats  !\ 

feast  house 

Le'LEelats!e  inviting  recep¬ 
tacle,  i.  e.,  feast  house 
ts!d'gats!e  dance  house  11.13 

and  word-s.].  The  initial  x 


185.  - XUlEin  TIME  OF  [STEM-S.,  IND., 

is  dropped  after  s,  k,  and  l  sounds. 


[STEM-S.,  W]. 


qa'sdnm  time  of  walking  146.41 
yixwa'x'dEin  time  of  dancing  72.27  (also  yi'xudEm) 
bEgwd'nEmx'£ldEx’dEmdl  time  long  ago  of  becoming  a  man  C£ 
8.4  (see  nos.  90,  86) 

186.  - £Enx  season.  The  rule  of  attachment  is  not  clear.  Then 


may  be  a  secondary  form  -xeEnx. 


mo'x£unx  four  years  18.3 
Tie' Enx  summer  194.20 

In  a  few  cases  the  suffix  seems  to  weaken  the  terminal  consonant 
mas  what  md'yEnx  what  season  X  166.2J 

187.  - alas  material  [stem-s.,  w?]. 

sexu-  to  paddle  se'walas  material  for  paddles 

{se'xwdlas  V  496.5) 


188.  - ts!Es  or  - (Izes  (?)  piece  of  [word-s.1. 

xwd'k lunats !  es  piece  of  a  canoe 
b Egwd' nnmdzES  pieces  of  a  man  32.42 

188a.  -eso£  remains  of  [stem-s.,  ind.]. 

xd'qesd£  remains  of  bones  94.21 

ald'kwiso£  blood  from  a  wound  U.S.N.M.  669.13 

k'd'pesd £  pieces  cut  out  with  shears 

189.  - mis  useless  part  [stem-s.,  ind.]. 

d End's  cedar-bark  dEnd'smis  useless  part  belong 

ing  to  cedar-bark  (i.  e. 
cedar-tree  [yellow  cedar]) 
IseIx-  hail  tSE'lxmis  hail-stones  121.24 


190.  - p!e<l  stick,  tree  [stem-s.,  ind. ;  also  WORD-S.]. 

£maxu-  to  give  a  potlatch  £ma'xup!eq  potlatch  pole 

yil-  to  tie  yV  Ip  leg  E.ndd' la  to  tie  to  i 

stick  158.32 

Here  belongs  also 

ye'qlEnt’.Eq  speaker’s  staff  (from  yd' q! Entlala  to  speak)  186.39 
§  36 
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190a.  - aano  rope,  line  [stem-s.,  w]. 
seIc'-  to  harpoon 

qlEls-  to  put  under  water 

mak •-  near  to 

1906.  - memo  head  [stem-s.,  ind.]. 
dzExu-  silver  salmon 

tueI-  to  twist 
xulqu-  rough 

191.  - asde  meat  of  [stem  s.,  ind.]. 
IeI:u-  man 

sds-  spring  salmon 

192.  - g(a )  woman  [word-s.]. 
lEqwa'ga  brain 
HaHamdlaga  right  goin 
k'ixEld'ga  crow  47.30 
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SEg'a'and  harpoon  line  V 
493.19 

qlEldza’ano  anchor  line  V 
487.33 

md'g-aand  a  line  next  to — V 
493.26 

dzEfma'nd  head  of  silver  sal¬ 
mon  93.12 

md'leqamano  halibut  head 

xu'lqumand  head  of  dogfish 
93.13 

bd'kwasde  flesh  of  a  man  32.1 

sa'sasde  meat  of  spring  salmon 
225.32 


woman  48.23 

g  woman  11.12  (see  no.  142a) 


This  suffix  occurs  in  combination  with  -ayu  means  of  (no.  174) 
very  often  in  names  of  women. 


£md'xulayugwa  woman  being  means  of  giving  potlatch  38.15 
A  secondary  form,  -gas,  belongs  at  present  to  the  Bella  Bella  dia¬ 
lect,  but  occurs  in  a  few  proper  names  and  in  a  few  terms  of 
relationship  in  the  Kwakiutl  dialect. 
snEsme'mgas  sister  48.31 

193.  -Em,  a  frequent  nominal  suffix  of  unknown  significance 
[stem-s.,  in  some  cases  w.]. 
ties-  stone 
Leq-  name 
sds-  spring  salmon 


tie's  Em 
ze'gEm 
sd'tssm 


sa'sEm 


h'lilE'm 


sas-  children  of  one  person 
k’lU-  tongue 

193a.  -nEwi,  an  irregular  nominal  suffix,  probably  related  to  193. 

9Eg  ~  wife  g ETiE'm 

qle-  many  qle'nEm 

1936.  - anEm ,  irregular,  apparently  designating  animate  beings. 
IeJcu-  man  bEgwa'nEm 

g  ini-  child  g‘ind' nEm 

g  a  weq-  clam  g'd'weqanEm 


§  36 
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193c.  -olEm,  nominal  suffix. 

ts!EX‘q!a'  to  feel  sick 
meg •-  to  calk 

IeH-  dead 
eI-  fast,  tight 


ts.fEX'q!d'lEm  sickness  284.18 
Me'mg'dlEm  canoe-calkin< 
285.23 

lE£ld'lEm  death  244.22 
Eld'lEm  ballast  311.25 


194.  - omas ,  -emus.  This  suffix  is  used  to  designate  classes  o 
animals,  but  occurs  also  in  a  few  other  words. 


g’il-  to  walk  on  four  feet 

p!  el-  to  fly 

ma-  to  swim 

(ts  !e' sayasde  clam-meat) 

loku-  strong 

eI-  new 
ha£m-  to  eat 


g’i'lg'aomas  quadrupeds 
p!e'.p!aLdmas  birds 
ma'madmas  fish 
ts!e'ts!ek!wemas  shell-fish. 
lo'ldwemas  strong 
wd' l  !emas  weak 
d'lomas  new 
he'madmas  food 


194a.  -En,  a  nominal  suffix  [stem-s.,  w]. 

Llex-  sea  lion  L!e'x£En  81.16 

dzaxu-  silver  salmon  dza£wu'n 

hanxu-  humpback  salmon  ha£no'n 

1946.  -Ina  nominal  suffix  [stem-s.,  w]. 

gwaxu-  raven  gwa/£vnna  46.13 


§  37.  ADVERBIAL  SUFFIX 


195.  - p!En  times  [word-s.].  I  place  this  suffix  with  some  reluc¬ 
tance  in  a  group  by  itself,  since  it  seems  to  form  almost  the 
only  adverb  that  exists  in  the  language.  Perhaps  it  would 
be  better  to  consider  it  a  classifier  of  numerals  (§  24). 

mdplEn  four  times  12.5 
£nE'mp!Enx'std£  one  time  (span)  across  72.39 
mo'p!Ene£sta  four  times  around  13.9 
he'loplEnxwafs  the  right  number  of  days  355.26 


§  38.  SUBSIDIARY  SUFFIXES  (NOS.  196-197) 

196.  -Em-.  The  plural  of  all  suffixes  denoting  space  limitations 
seems  to  be  formed  by  the  subsidiary  suffix  -Em,  which  precedes 
the  primary  suffix. 

-xsa  through  ldwa'xsa  hole  h  twd'xumxsa  holes  100.29 

-x’s  across  le£ ml-  to  split  LEmlEmx's£End  to  split 

cedar-trees  158.30 

-e£sta  around  gs'lq-  to  swim  g E'lqame£stala  to  swim 

about  [  plural]  153.22. 


§§  37,  38. 
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-axa  down 

lox-  to  roll 

lo'xurnaxa  they  roll  down 
19.12 

-tslud  into 

tslEiri-  to  point 

ts!  EmE'mtslod  to  point 
intoseveral  things  46.37 

■a  on  rock 

g’il-  to  walk  on 
four  feet 

<j'He' myiddla  to  walk  on 
rocks  [plural]  42.4 

-s  on  ground 

yd'gu-  to  lie  dead 

yd'qumg’aEls  lying  dead  on 
ground  [  plural]  32.12 

-xs  in  canoe 

nex-  to  pull 

ne'xEmxsEla  to  pull  sev¬ 
eral  into  canoe  208.18 

-x’sis  foot 

Hep-  to  step 

tle'pEmx'sldzEnd  to  step 

on  feet  184.35 


In  purely  distributive  expressions  reduplicated  forms  are  used. 

'7.  - (j'il -  motion,  used  in  combination  with  a  number  of  primary 
suffixes  denoting  space  limitations  of  rest.  To  these  they  seem 
to  add  the  idea  of  motion.  Like  other  suffixes  beginning  with 
g',  this  suffix  loses  its  initial  g\  It  seems  to  be  indifferent. 
The  following  suffix  modifies  the  terminal  l  of  the  suffix;  and 
two  forms  appear,  -g'il-  and  -g'aid-,  which  are  not  clearly 
distinct.  The  accent  seems  to  change  the  vowel  into  d. 


With  -ala  stationary  on  water 
Jdwd'wala  to  be  seated  on 
water  (from  k!wd  to  sit) 

£ rriEk'a'la  round  thing  on 
water  (from  emEku-  a  round 
thing  is  somewhere) 


(no.  41) : 

klwd'g’iltala  to  sit  down  on 
water 

emEf gultala  round  thing  alights 
on  water 


With  -xe£  moving  on  water  (no.  42) : 

Ld'x£waLes  to  move  about  ha'ng’aaLe £  canoe  comes  to  be 

standing  on  water  on  water  130.10 

dzExk‘ !d'layiLe£  sound  of  splitting  comes  to  be  on  water  152.19 


With  -a  on  rock  (no.  43) : 

klwaa'  to  be  seated  on  rock  ax£a'lod  to  put  down  on  rock 
102.31  171.22 

me'x£a  to  be  asleep  on  rock  me'x£a£la'  to  go  to  sleep  on  rock 

g‘ilE'mg’i£lala  to  walk  on  rock  [plural]  22.10 
tao'dEg’aa'ldd  to  put  on  rock  153.28 
With  -s  on  ground  (no.  44) : 


ge£s  being  a  long  time  on 
ground  37.14 

k!wa£s  to  be  seated  on  ground 

61.8 


ge'g’ils  to  move  a  long  tune  on 
ground  30.21 

k  Iwa'g’aEls  to  sit  down  on 
ground  37.3 

§  38 
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With  -es  ON  BEACH  (no.  45) : 

ha'ne's  canoe  is  on  beach  102.34  ha'ng-a£lis  canoe  comes  to  be 

on  beach  101.40 

With  -ll  in  house  (no.  46) : 

Idwai'l  to  be  seated  in  house  fdwa'g-alil  to  sit  down  in 
173.20  house  24.5 

yd'gumg'alll  to  fall  dead  in  house  [plural]  X  110.34 

With  -xs  in  canoe  (no.  48) : 

ho'guxs  they  have  gone  aboard  ho'  x£wclIexs  they  start  to  g( 

224.9  aboard  84.37 

With  -ga  among  (no.  7) : 

dd'g-ilgala  to  carry  among  them  240.6 
lE'Hg’Ugala  to  kill  among  them  X  14.21 

With  -xl(cl)  behind  (no.  15) : 

dd'g'UxLdla  to  take  secretly  99.18 

g-d'hulxLae£  house  following  behind;  i.  e.,  house  obtained  ii 
marriage  220.41 

The  explanation  of  these  forms  is  not  beyond  all  doubt.  Whil< 
in  most  cases  the  distinction  of  motion  and  position  is  quit< 
clear,  there  are  other  cases  in  which  the  form  in  -g’il-  is  no 
applied,  although  motion  seems  to  be  clearly  implied.  W< 
have  laxs  to  go  aboard  147.38;  daxs  to  take  aboari 
114.25,  while  the  two  examples  of  ho'gaxs  and  hb'x£rwalEX , 

22.9  and  84.37,  bring  out  the  distinction  with  the  same  suffix 
The  same  element  is  evidently  combined  in  -£g-aaLEla  (no.  96, 

which  may  thus  be  a  compound  of  -g‘il  and  a  suffix  - le(1(1 ). 
On  the  whole,  -g'il  seems  to  serve  as  a  kind  of  inchoative,  an< 
the  suffixes  which  take  this  suffix  do  not  often  take  -x  ei< 
(no.  90),  or  the  inchoative  completive  -d.  Still  we  haw 
ax£d'lts!od  to  put  into  178.8. 


§  39.  ALPHABETICAL  LIST  OF  SUFFIXES 


The  following  list  of  suffixes  is  arranged  alphabetically ,  the  letter: 
following  by  groups  the  order  here  given: 


E 

a,  d,  e,  e,  e,  i,  i,  y 
d,  6,  o,  u,  w 

b,  j>,  p!,  m 
d,  t  t!,  n 

s 


dz,  ts,  ts! 
g-,  1c,  1c! 
gu,  1cu,  k!u 

2 >  2-' 
rjp  *  /y*U  /V 

ij  iy  Z/j  L%  Lt 


§  39 
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-Em  (for  -gEm)  face  54,  85 
-Em  genuine  111 
-Em  instrument  173 
-sm  diminutive  110a 
-Em  nominal  193 
-Em-  plural  of  locative  suffixes 
196 

sm£ya  cheek  55 
smsku  as  I  told  you  133 
-Eml  mask  54a 
-E7i  nominal  194a 
-E7i  (for  -k’!in)  body  80 
-Eng' a  in  a  dream  134 
~(e)Enx  season  186 
-es  capable  of  164 
-Exsta  mouth  61 
-Elku  one  who  is  in  the  habit 
of  165 

slg'is  one  who  does  for  others 
166 

situs  down  river  23 
-a  verbal  suffix  1 
-a  on  rock  43 
-a  tentative  141 
-aano  rope  190a 
-a£ya  nominal  161 
-ayu  instrument  174 
-au  (for  - Jc'au )  between  8 
-a£wll,  -a£wll  across  25 
-ap!  neck  65 
-ap!  each  other  156 
-aid  under  29 
-amas  to  cause  158 
-ad  having  170 
-ato  ear  58 
-atus  down  river  23 
-ansm  obtained  by  179 
-ciUEm  nominal  1936 
-ana  perhaps  106 
-and  instrument  175 
-as  place  of  182 
-asde  meat  of  191 
-ats'.e  receptacle  184 
-aq  crotch  7 1 
-aqa  towards,  past  9 


-ago  extreme  13 
-axa  down  19 

-ala  (for  -k'fdla)  sound  of  144 
-ala  to  persuade  144a 
-alas  material  for  187 
-alls Em  to  die  of  152 
-£aLEla  (for  - g'aaLEla )  sud¬ 
denly  96 

-ala  continued  position  92 

-e£  nominal  161 

-yag'a  returning  1 0a 

~(£)ydla  to  go  to  look  for  142 

-in  (for  -g'iu)  forehead  57 

-ip!  (for  -dp!)  neck  65 

-ip!  (for  -ap!)  each  other  156 

-emas  classes  of  animals  194 

-em£s  near  by  1 1 

-Id  (for  -x‘£ld)  to  begin  90 

-Id  (for  -x‘£ld)  recent  past  87 

-id  having  170 

-it  (for  -Tc'Ht)  body  79 

-edEXu  people  162a 

-ina  nominal  1946 

-ene£  abstract  noun  171 

-enaku  direction  183a 

-inet  obtained  by  179a 

-enoxu  skillful  in,  people  162 

-es  in  body  78 

-es  beach,  open  place  45 

-eso£  remains  of  188a 

-e£sta  (also  -se£sta)  around  6 

-eq  in  mind  81 

-eg'e  back  69 

-aga  (for  -g'dga)  side  of  51 
-exsd  to  desire  139 
-ila  (for  -g'ila)  to  make  136 
-i£ldla  about  5 
-ll  in  house  46 
-ll  (for  -g'il)  reason  176 
-eL  astonishing!  128 
-eh  into  house,  into  mouth  47 
-epe'sEla  ashore  47a 
-il!xo  in  throat  63a 
-llba  nose  60 
-o  (for  -go)  meeting  142c 

§  39 
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-d  (also  -wd)  in  a  wrong  man¬ 
ner,  off  124 
-o  small  114 
-o-  off,  away  from  37 

-wuqd  out  of  a  hole  376 
-weIs  out  of  house  376 
-wultslod  out  of  376 
-wultta  out  of  an  enclo¬ 
sure  37c 

-wultd  out  of  canoe  37c 
~i wultos  down  out  of  37c 
-wd  (also  -a)  in  a  wrong  man¬ 
ner,  off  124 

-wdla  (also  -ala)  stationary 
on  water  41 
-wis  and  so  104 
-wist! a  very  117 
-wul  (also  -ul)  remote  past  86 
-o£yo  middle  16 
-dmas  classes  of  animals  194 
-od  to  begin  2,  37 a 
-ot  (for  -k‘!ot)  opposite  12 
-ot  fellow  167 
-os  cheek  56 
-eusta  up  river  24 

-£usdes  up  from  beach  22 
-ustd  (for  - g'usta )  up  20 
-ostq'.a  to  use  (so  and  so 
often)  143 

-oku  (also  - soku )  person  82 
-oIetyi  nominal  193c 
-ala  (also  -wdla)  stationary 
on  water  41 

-ala  (also  -sdla)  each  other 
157 

-o£l  ugly  109 

-ul  remote  past  86 

-ol  to  obtain  140 

-dlsla  continued  motion  93 

-bEta  into  a  hole  28 

-p.'En  times  195 

-ba  point  31 

-p!a  to  taste  150 

-p!ala  to  smell  150a 

-p.'alto  with  eyes  155 

§39 


-bido£  small,  singular  112 
-bis  fond  of,  devoted  to  163 
-p!eg‘a  (for  -x'p!eg‘d)  thigh  7c 
-p!eq  pole,  stick  190 
-bo  chest  68 
-bola  to  pretend  125 
-pdL  into  a  hole  (Newettec 
dialect)  28a 
-£m  and  103 

-mEnexu  small,  plural  113 

-mono  head  1906 

-mis  useless  part  189 

-£mes  and  so  104 

-md  at  once  118 

-mat  refuse  181 

-mala  moving,  walking  142c 

-mp  relationship  168 

-d  to  begin  2 

-dEm  (for  -x'dEm)  time  of  185 
-dEms  place  where  something 
is  done  habitually  183 
-dsn  finger  width  85a 
-t!a  (for  -xt!a)  out  to  sea  22 a 
‘-t!a  but  101 

-da£xu  (for  -x'da£xu)  pronom¬ 
inal  plural  (see  §  68) 

-de  (for  -x'de)  transition  from 
present  to  past  89 
-td£  to  do  a  thing  while  doing 
something  else  97 
-to  (for  -£sto)  eye,  round  open¬ 
ing  59 

-riEm  nominal  1 93a 
-£ndhula  gradual  motion,  one 
after  another  94 
-naxwa  sometimes  95 
-ne£sL  oh,  if!  130 
-riequ  corner  18 
-no£  too  much,  too  often  (see 
§66) 

-no  side  17 
-nus  side  17 
-nuku  having  169 
-nuLEm  temples  546 
-nulg'a  groins  36a 
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-nd  to  begin  2 

-nt  edge  of  a  round  obj  ect  (?)  54 
-ns  arriving  unexpectedly  ISO 
-nsa  under  water  26 
-ndzEm  throat  64 
-nts!es  down  to  beach  21 
-nx  edge  of  a  flat  thing  33 
-s  on  ground  44 
-s£  (for  - x's£ )  across  the  mid¬ 
dle  4 

-setyi  round  surface  85 
-saqd  penis  72 

-sidp!  (for  -x’sidp!)  shoulder 
66 

-siu  (for  - x'siu )  mouth  of 
river  50 

-se£sta  (also  - e£sta )  around  6 
-sis  (for  -x’sls)  foot  75 
-sila  (for  -x'slla)  to  take  care 
of  137 

-sd  (for  -xsd)  through  1 

-sd£  passive  159 

-soku  (also  -oku)  person  82 

-sdla  (also  -ala)  each  other  157 

-s£dla  deserted  1425 

-£sta  water  39 

-sdana  to  die  of  153 

-£std  eye,  round  opening  59 

-sgEm  round  surface  85 

-sqwap  five  40 

-sx‘a  tooth  62 

-ts'.E  with  hands  154 

-dzES,  -ts.fES  piece  of  188 

-tslana  (for  - x'tsJana )  hand  67 

-ts!aq  long  84 

-dzaqwa  to  speak  147 

-dze  large  110 

-dzd  indeed  119 

-dzd  on  a  flat  thing  35 

-ts!d  in  27 

-g'  to  eat  149a 

-k'E  top  of  a  square  object  38 
-g'a  (for  g'ig'a)  inside  of  a 
hollow  object  36 
-(a)  Jr  a  to  happen  151 


-g’aaLEla  suddenly  96 
-k'laes  inside  of  body  78 a 
-lean  between  8 
-g'anEm  perhaps  107 
-Iras  really  108 
-lras£d  beautiful  108a 
-k‘!ala  continued  noise  144 
-g'alll  in  house  46 
-g'a£l  to  begin  to  make  a  noise 
145 

-g'iu  forehead  57 
-g'it  body  79 
-Jr ! in  body  80 
-Irina  accidentally  122 
-Jrinal  nicely  120 
-g'ig'a  inside  of  a  hollow  ob¬ 
ject  36 

-JrUg'aH  noise  145 
-k’Jes  in  body  78 a 
-g'aga  side  of  51 
-k'ax'e  knee  74 
-g'ila  to  make  136 
-k'Jilga  front  of  body  70 
-g'ilxLala  following  secretly 
197 

-g'il-  motion  197 
-g'll  reason  176 
-g’iltala  stationary  on  surface 
of  water  41 
-k'dla  between  8 
-k'!dt  opposite  12 
-g'ustd  up  20 
-ku  passive  participle  172 
-gEm  face  54,  round  85 
-gEml  mask  54a 
-qlES  to  eat  149 
-q.rEge£  meat  77 
-ga,  -qa  among  7 
-ga  woman  192 
-q!a  to  feel  148 
-q Jamas  reason  17? 

-game£  among  others,  excel¬ 
lent  7a 

-q!anaku  quite  unexpectedly 
127 
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-gas  woman  192 
-q!dla  entirely  99a 
-q!dla£ma  to  no  purpose  123 
-kwo  (for  - k'E )  top  of  square 
object  38 
-go  to  meet  142c 
-qwap  (for  - sqwap )  fire  40 
-gala  among  themselves  157 
-x'  exhortative  131  (see  §  66) 
-xEnt  evidently  135 
-xa  to  say  146 
-x’d  (for  - sx'a )  tooth  62 
-x'£ld  to  begin  90 
-x'£ld  recent  past  87 
-xaa  also  98 
-x d  neck  63 

-xwa£s  days  (number  of)  85 b 
-xol  oh,  wonder!  129 
-x'pleg'a  thigh  73 
-x'dEm  time  of  185 
-x'da£xu  pronominal  plural 
(see  §  68) 

-xt!a  out  to  sea  22 a 
-x'de  transition  from  present 
to  past  89 

-xtd  on  top  of  a  standing  ob¬ 
ject  30 

-x's£  across  the  middle  4 
-xs  in  canoe  48 
-x'sa  away  from  10 
-xsa  flat  object  83 
-x'sala  carelessly  121 
-x'sa  still,  entirely  99 
-x'sidp!  shoulder  66 
- x'siu  mouth  of  river  50 


-x'sis  foot  75 

-xseg'a  in  front  of  house  52 
-x’slla  to  take  care  of  137 
-xsa  through  3 
-xsd  behind,  tail-end  14 
-x’st!  as  usual  126 
-x'st!aaku  seemingly  126 
-x'tslana  hand  67 
-x'La,  -XLd  top  of  a  round  ob¬ 
ject,  on  head  32,  53 
-xm  bottom,  stern  15 
-x'La  very  116 

-x Le  miserable,  pitiful,  too 
bad  that  115 

-xlo  top  of  tree,  hair  of  body 
49,  76 

-la  verbal  and  nominal,  c.on- 
tinuative  91 
-£l(a)  it  is  said  132 
-lag'iL  in  the  mean  time  100 
-lax  uncertainty,  in  condi¬ 
tional  and  potential  sen¬ 
tences  105 

-lal  to  be  occupied  with  138 
-l  passive  of  verbs  denoting 
sense  impressions  and  emo¬ 
tions  160 
-l  future  88 
-LE7i  cause  of  178 
-La  (for  -x'La)  top  of  a  round 
object  32 
-La  but  102 

-Le  (for  -xLe)  miserable  115 
-lI£  moving  on  water  42 


Modification  of  Stems  (§  §  40-46) 
§  40.  METHODS 


Stems  are  modified  by  the  phonetic  influences  of  suffixes,  by  redupli¬ 
cation  and  change  of  vowels.  The  first  of  these  phenomena  was  noted 
in  §  18. 

Reduplication  and  change  of  vowel  indicate  principally  (1)  ani 
iterative,  (2)  distributive  plurality,  and  (3)  unreality.  The  manner 
§40 


i 
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of  reduplication  differs  according  to  the  function  it  performs,  but 
^reat  irregularities  are  found  in  some  of  the  reduplicated  forms. 


§  41.  ITERATIVE 

Duplication  of  the  whole  stem  is  used  to  express  the  idea  of  occa¬ 
sional  repetition  of  an  action.  The  accent  tends  to  be  thrown  back 
to  the  first  syllable. 

me'xa  to  sleep  me'xmexa  to  sleep  now  and 

then 

ha'nLCi  to  shoot  Jia'nlhanLa  to  shoot  now  and 

then 

dzE'lxwa  to  run  dzE'lxudzElx£wa  to  run  now 

and  then 


Stems  ending  in  vowels,  and  probably  those  ending  in  m,  n,  l,  take 


in  this  form  a  suffix  -Jr  which  is 
becomes  ar  before  consonants. 
tsd  to  draw  water 

la  to  go 
to  to  attack 
ts!d  to  give 
xd  to  split 
no  to  aim 
te'no  to  pole 

q!wa  to  stand  spread  out  [plu¬ 
ral] 

Jia£m-  to  eat 
JcIumeI-  to  burn 


included  in  the  duplication  and 

tse'x’tseJra  to  draw  water  now 
and  then 
Id'x’lak'a 
to'xutokwa 
ts!o'xuts!oJcwa 
xo’xuxokwa 
no'xunokvoa 
tenuxHe'nukwa 
qlwil'x’qwaJra  ( =  umbrella) 

Jia'mx'hamJc'a 
Tc  lurriE'lx'Jc  lumElJca 


§  42.  DISTRIBUTIVE  PLURALITY 

Distributive  plurality  is  expressed  by  reduplication  of  the  first  few 
sounds  of  the  word,  the  form  of  reduplication  showing  great  varia¬ 
tions,  according  to  the  phonetic  character  of  the  word.  In  some 
cases  modifications  of  the  vowel  take  the  place  of  reduplication ;  but 
it  would  seem  that  most  of  these  cases  are  due  to  secondary  modi¬ 
fication,  perhaps  to  phonetic  decay,  of  reduplicated  forms.  Prob¬ 
ably  in  all  forms  of  these  reduplicated  plurals  there  remains  a  hiatus 
between  the  reduplicated  syllable  and  the  stem. 

(1)  Reduplication  of  the  first  consonant  with  e  vowel  is  used  when 
the  accent  of  the  reduplicated  word  remains  on  the  word  itself,  and 
does  not  move  back  to  the  reduplicated  syllable.  To  this  class 

§§  41,  42 
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belong  all  words  with  monosyllabic  stem  and  short  vowel  terminating 
in  a  single  consonant. 


na'qe£  mind 
ha'ncLL!  Ein  arrow 

£nd'last!  Eg  Eine* 

Lam  post 
q!o'lats!e  kettle 
d'le  recent 
xatSE'm  box 
Ie£W  dead 
£nEmd'ku  friend 
q!ula'  alive 
g-oku  house 

(2)  Reduplication 
and  shortening 
word,  takes  place 
and  the  first  vowel  is  long. 

xwd'lduna  canoe 
qtd'Jra  slave 
ts!d'£ya  younger  brother 
£no'la  elder  brother 


nena'qe£  152.31 
heha'naL! Em  139.12  (compart 
7ia'nL!enoxu  §  41.3) 
£ne£nd'last!  Eg  Em  e£  1 76. 1 4  (com¬ 
pare  £no'la  §  41.2) 

LeLd'm  186.24 
q!eq!b'lats!e  20.10 
ed'le  43.36 
xexatSE'm 
leslEla'  157.21 
£ne£nEmd'ku 
q!weq!ulaf  158.37 
g-jg'o'ku 


xwa'xwakluna  222.21 
q!d! qlEk’d  209.43 
ts!d'ts!a£ya  47.2 
£nb,£nEla  174.20  (compart 
£n  o' last!  Eg  Emee  §  41.1) 
po'pEsdana  177.12 


po'sdana  to  die  of  hunger 
(3)  Reduplication  of  the  first  syllable  takes  place  when  the  accent 
is  thrown  back  to  the  first  syllable,  when  the  first  vowel  is  at  the 
same  time  short,  and  when  the  first  syllable  of  the  stem  has  an  m,  n, 
or  l  following  its  vowel  and  as  the  first  sound  of  a  consonantic  cluster. 


of  the  first  consonant  followed  by  the  first  vowel 
of  the  vowel  of  the  first  syllable  of  the  unreduplicated 
when  the  accent  is  thrown  back  to  the  first  syllable 


xu'mde  otter 
SEms  mouth 
qlE'mdEm  song 
Jia'nL!enoxu  archer 

E'Vkula  bloody 

g'ind'nEm  child  (stem  g’inl-) 


xu'mxumde 
se' 7ns  Eras 

q!  e'  mq!  EmdEin  194.37 
ha' nhmiL !enoxu  155.37  (com¬ 
pare  hd'naL!  Em  §  41.1) 
Efl£Elkvla  46!38 
g’i'  ng'indnEm  134.4 


(4)  A  number  of  irregular  forms  are  related  to  the  last  group 
These  contain  words  both  with  long  and  short  initial  vowel.  The\ 


are  characterized  by  the  insertion  of  a  consonant  at  the  close  of  the 
reduplicated  syllable,  which  may  sometimes  be  explained  as  the  ter 
minal  consonant  of  the  stem  modified  by  contact  phenomenon,  but. 


§ 
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which  is  often  due  to  other  causes, 
introduce  s. 

(а)  With  s : 
q!u'lyaku  grown  up 

g’i'ltla  long 

e'qa  witchcraft 

k’le'del  princess 

le'xa  large  round  opening 

ek’  good 

leJcu  thick 

da'la  to  laugh 

la'lenoxu  ghost 

Laxu-  to  stand 

(б)  With  l : 

g’d'Jculdt  tribe 
£nE7Yi  one 
xaq  bone 
dEg'Ega'  grave 


There  is  a  marked  tendency  to 


q!ulsq!u'lyaku  (stem  probably 
q!uls~)  145.18 
g'Vlsgilt!a  150.38 
es£e'qa 

k‘!e'sk'!edel  230.3 
le'slexa  199.28 
e's£eJr  151.16 
le'sleJcu  27.15 
da'sdala  244.25 
le'slalenoxu  (also  le£ld'lenoxu ) 
Ldsm'la  legs  43.36 

g'd'lyokuldt  135.43 
£nd'l£nEm 
xa'lxaq  324.22 
de'ldEk: eIe'Is  323.27 


(5)  Words  beginning  with  m,  n,  l,  l,  except  those  the  first  syllable 
of  which  closes  with  a  consonant  of  the  same  group,  which  have  their 
accent  on  the  initial  or  on  the  reduplicated  syllable,  reduplicate  by 
repeating  the  initial  consonant  and  the  following  vowel,  while  the 
first  vowel  of  the  stem  is  elided  and  the  initial  consonant  voiced. 
At  the  same  time  l  in  the  weakened  syllable  is  transformed  into  eI. 


ma'x£enoxu  killer-whale 

me'gwat  seal 

£mak'a'la  island 

nEg-e'  mountain 

£n,EX£une'£  blanket 

Le' gwilda£xu.  (name  of  a  tribe) 

lEk!wd'ne£  old  woman 


maE,mx£enoxu 
me'  Emgwat 
emaE'mk'dla 
naE'nye 
£naE'nx£une£ 

Le' Elgwilda£xu  (the  clans  of 
the  Le'gwilda£xu 
le'  Elot  crew 
lEE'lk  !wane£ 


(6)  A  number  of  words  reduplicate  the  first  consonant  with  short 
rowel,  but  no  definite  rule  can  be  given  for  the  application  of  this 


Rode  of  reduplication. 

da'la  to  laugh 

dzEts! e' nd  to  tear  across 

dd  to  hold 

sakwa'  to  carve  meat 


dEdd'lElal  231.23  (see  4  a) 
dzEdzEtslE'nd  240.3 
dEdd'sx’d  243.40 
SEsaxus£Ernd  23.9 
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qutla  full  ququt.'a '  195.27  (but  also 

qeqo'tla  235.27) 

gEUE'm  wife  gsgEns'in  467 .4 1 

ade'  my  dear  aade' 

(7)  The  vowel  a  when  initial,  or  when  preceded  by  h  or  y,  shows 
many  peculiarities.  When  accented  in  the  distributive  plural,  it 
takes  the  form  ae. 

hap-  hair  hae'ploma  skins,  animals 

£yd'£yats!e  canoe  £yae,£yats!e  136.5 

Eyixu'ml  mask  £yae'xuml  226.7 

Here  may  be  grouped  also  forms  like — 

alku  attendant  a£yilku  136.15 

a'mldla  to  play  aE'mldla  134.24 

In  the  same  way  e  accented  becomes  aEya: 

lie'lea  youth  haEyd'l£a  151.3 

A  transformation  of  initial  a  into  e  takes  place  in — 
ah e' m/p  mother  ebE'mp  151.14 

The  same,  combined  with  change  of  a  into  e£,  is  found  in — 
a£yasd'  hand  e£e£yaso'  175.25 

Initial  6  and  wa  take  sometimes  the  forms  ad;  viz,  wad. 

wa'ts!e  dog-  wao'tsle 

Among  those  forms  in  which  reduplication  gradually  assumes  th( 
character  of  change  of  vowel,  may  be  classed — 
wa'ldEm  word  wo'ldEm 

tslEda'q  woman  tsle'ddq  (but  in  the  dialect  o 

northern  Vancouver  island 

regularly  ts!ets!Eda'q ) 

ts!d'ts! EdagEvn  girl  ts!d'ts!edagEm  48.21 

Quite  irregular,  perhaps  derived  from  a  stem  wo-,  is — 

omp  father  wlo'mp  father’s  generation 

§  43.  SUFFIXES  REQUIRING  REDUPLICATION  OF  THE  STEM 

A  number  of  suffixes  are  used  either  regularly  or  frequently  will 
reduplicated  forms  of  the  stem  or  with  stems  expanded  in  other  ways 
The  general  and  underlying  idea  seems  to  be  that  of  extent  in  time  o\ 
in  space  by  repetition.  In  these  cases  reduplication  is  generally  Ip 
repetition  of  the  first  consonant  with  a  vowel;  but  in  many  cases  tin 
short  stem  vowel  is  expanded  into  a  or  into  other  long  vowels. 

§  13 
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Suffixes  treated  in  this  manner  are,  for  instance — 

~ap!  each  other  (§  35,  no.  156) 

-d(la)  each  other  (§  35,  no.  157) 

-ala  becoming  more  and  more 

-aaqa  motion  in  a  certain  direction 

-x'sila  to  occupy  one’s  self  with  something 

-ot  fellow 

-Em  genuine 

-alal  always  acting  like 

-kina  accidental  result  of  an  action 

-ns  obtained  unexpectedly 

-deqa  only  by  the  performance  of  an  action 

-k‘awe£  among;  probably  meaning  one  among  a  number  of 
objects,  with  emphasis  of  the  relation  to  other  surrounding 
objects. 

(1)  Stems  with  long  vowel  are  reduplicated — 


se'xwa  to  paddle 

sd'sEXwap!  to  paddle, racing  against 
each  other. 

q.'wd'sa  to  cry 

q!wa'q!usala  to  cry  together  157.8 

ts!a'e£  younger  sister 

ts!d'ts!a£yasdla  sisters  together 
55.13 

no'mas  old 

nd'nomasdla  getting  old 

q!e-  much 

q!d'q!ala  getting  more 

l  la'sa  seaward 

Llaxlasaaqa  to  carry  seaward 

et-  again 

ae'daaqa  to  return 

Llo'p-  to  roast 

l  !a' l  lopslla  to  take  care  of  roasting 

na'qe£  mind 

nd'naqex'sila  to  make  up  mind  184.2 

b£ma  chieftain 

a'o£malal  to  dance  the  chief tainess 
dance 

qd'sa  to  walk 

qd' qaslr inala  to  find  accidentally  by 
walking 

qaqd'sdeqa  only  by  walking 

Laxu-  to  stand 

Here  belongs  also — 

Ld'LExawe£  one  standing  between 

yixa'  fast 

yd'yixap!  to  speed,  racing  against 
each  other 

(2)  Stems  with  short  vowel 

transform  it  into  a. 

mix’ a'  to  strike 

ma'x’ap!  to  strike  each  other 

wuLa'  to  ask 

voa' Lap!  to  ask  each  other  162.6 

£nEmo'ku  friend 

£nd'molx  'dla  friends  147.20 

SElra'  to  spear 

sd'Tc'dla  to  spear  each  other 

£nEq-  straight 

£nd'qawe£  right  among 

£mEku-  round  thing  is 
somewhere 

£md'k'awe  round  thing  among 

§  43 
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Here  belongs  also — 

hd'Lela  to  listen  ha'vxiLelagala  to  listen  to  each 

other  26.11  ' 

(3)  There  are,  however,  also  reduplicated  forms  with  short  redupli¬ 
cated  syllable. 

£ldgu-  to  wail,  to  cry  £lErlgwaLdla  to  cry  together  244.36 

la  to  go  lE'lgala  to  go  to  each  other  (=  tc 

quarrel) 

(4)  Irregular  reduplication  or  vowel  modifications  are  not  rare. 

yd'q! EJitldla  to  speak  ye'qlEntdla  to  speak  together 

wd' m  sweetheart  wo'  mla  sweetheart 

ts  !e'  qawuit&T  dance  ts  le'xts  lexslla  to  use  winter  danct 

16.12 


q-oku  house  g- o' g’ak'awe £  a  house  in  middle  oi 

other  things 

q-i'lUa  long  g-%'lg-atawe£  a  long  thing  in  middle 

of  other  things 

(5)  Forms  without  reduplication  occur  also. 
le'nEinap!  to  quarrel  together  121.13 

ha' n Lay! a  to  shoot  each  other 
e'k'aqawe£  good  among  others 

(6)  A  peculiar  form  of  reduplication  is  found  with  the  suffix  -mu 
refuse  (§  36,  no.  181).  It  expresses  evidently  the  multiplicity  o 
pieces  left  over.  It  would  seem  that  we  have  here  a  reduplicatioi 
with  lengthened  stem-vowel,  or  with  e  and  with  softened  initial  con 


sonant  of  the  stem 
so' pa  to  chop 


SEkwa'  to  carve  meat 


Jra'xwa  to  chip 
xwd' La  to  cut  salmon 


sd'yapmut  chips  ( y  for  softened  s ) 
se'yaxumut  what  is  left  over  fron 
carving  (y  for  softened  s ) 
k'd'yaxmut  chips 
xwa'xulmut  what  is  left  over  fron 
cutting  salmon 

(7)  The  suffix  -eqala  in  the  mind  (§  23,  no.  81)  generally  take 
reduplication  with  e  vowel,  which  is  quite  analogous  to  the  form  o 
reduplication  treated  in  §  42.1. 

la  to  go  le'laeqala  to  think  of  going 

Ene'Tc  to  say  £ne'nk- ! eqala  to  speak  in  one’ 

mind  (i.  e.,  to  think)  18.6 

There  are  cases,  however,  in  which  this  suffix  appears  withou 
reduplication. 

ek’! eqala  to  feel  good  123.12 


§43 
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(8)  The  idea  to  eat  may  be  expressed  by  verbs  denoting  to 
chew,  to  break,  to  swallow,  etc.,  with  nominal  object;  by  the 
suffixes  -q’.ES  and  -g-  (see  §  34,  nos.  149,  149a)  or  by  reduplication. 
The  last  method  is  most  frequently  used  with  words  with  mono¬ 
syllabic  stem.  This  form  of  reduplication  differs  from  those  pre¬ 
viously  described  in  that  the  first  syllable  retains  the  stem  form 
almost  unmodified,  except  by  contact  phenomena,  while  the  second 
syllable  has  always  an  a  vowel,  accented  and  long,  when  the  stem 
vowel  is  short,  unaccented  and  short  when  the  stem  vowel  is  long. 
Stems  ending  in  a  consonantic  cluster  have  also  the  second  syllable 
unaccented.  The  syllable  loses  at  the  same  time  all  those  conso¬ 
nants  of  the  terminal  cluster  that  precede  the  last  one. 

(a)  Monosyllabic  stems  with  single  terminal  consonant  and  short 
vowel. 


Stem 

Noun 

To  eat — 

t’.Eq- 

V.Eqa!  dried  berries 

t’.Extla'q 

})Eku- 

bEgwa'nEm  man 

bExubd'ku 

tlEqu- 

t.rEXusd's  cinquefoil 

t!Exut!d'qu 

lEq- 

lEq’.EstE'n  seaweed 
(kelp) 

lExld'q 

leJc’~ 

lex'se'eti  clover 

lEX'Ld'k’ 

mst- 

mEt!d'ne  large  clam 

mEtmd't 

XEt- 

XEtE'm  (a  plant) 

XEtXCi't 

q>Et- 

jpEta'  medicine. 

pEtpd't 

tiexu- 

nExusk’Vn  (a  plant) 

nEXund'xu 

vieI- 

mEle'lc  steelhead  sal¬ 
mon 

rfiElmd'l 

aL- 

aLE'la  dentalia 

al£dL 

ib)  Monosyllabic  stems  with  single  terminal  consonant  and  long 

vowel. 

Stem 

Noun 

To  eat— 

Ids- 

lae's  small  mussel 

Id'slES 

sds- 

sd'tSEm  spring  salmon 

sd'ssES  (not  sd'tsES ) 

ts!axu- 

ts!d'we£  beaver 

ts!d'xuts!EXu 

gwdd- 

gwa'dEm ,  huckleberry 

gwa'dgud 

l!Ix- 

Lle'xen  sea-lion 

Lie' xl  lax 

tslex'- 

tsle'x’inas  elderberry 

tsle'x’tslax' 

tles- 

Ue'sEin  stone 

tle'stlas 

gweg-- 

gwa£yi'm  whale 

gwe'x'gwak ' 

qles- 

qle'sena  (a  berry) 

qle'sqlas 

£no'xu- 

£nd'xwa  (a  berry) 

£nd'xunaxv 

Idl- 

la'£lenoxu  ghost 

lo'llal  to  eat  a  corpse 

l!oI- 

l!ewu'1£s  elk 

lIo'IlIoI 
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Stem  Noun 

lc-!ot-  to  stand  on  Jc'Id'tEla  fish,  salmon 
edge 

dzfrs-  dza'le  cockle 

xdl_  xoele'  large  mussel 

(c)  Stems  ending  in  consonantic  clusters. 

Stem  Noun 

mms-  xa'md’s  dry  salmon 

UEls  UeIs  crabapple 

ts  eIx^—  ^ 

qlans-  qld'nas  large  chiton 

g-ind'nEin  child 


To  eat — 

lc-!d'tk!wat 

salmon 

dza'sdzas 

xd'lxwal 


to  eat 


To  eat — 

xa'msxds 

t!E'lst!ds 

tSErlxutsdxu 

q.’E'nsqlas 

g'i'nlg'dl 


UNREALITY  (§§  44-46) 

§  44.  General  Remarks 

The  concept  that  a  word  approaches  the  idea  conveyed  by  its  stem, 
without  really  being  that  idea,  is  often  expressed  by  reduplication 
Two  principal  forms  may  be  distinguished:  (1)  the  diminutive,  an 

(2)  the  tentative. 

§  45.  The  Diminutive 

The  diminutive  is  formed  by  the  suffix  -Em,  which  softens  the  ter 
minal  consonant  (§  29,  no.  110a);  and  by  reduplication  with  ovowe 
Generally  the  stem  is  reduplicated,  but  in  cases  of  ambiguity  t  ( 
whole  word  may  be  reduplicated. 

,r  ok “  house  g-a’g-ognm  little  house 

LOS  tree  m1  Lddz Em 

gweg  -  whale  gwa'gweg-im 

se'x paddle  sa'sewum 

g-int-  child  g-a'g-inlEm 

belt"-  man  ba'bagum  boy 

Irregular  is  so'bagu  adze;  sayobem,  which  softens  its  initial  s  to 
(see  §  42). 

The  whole  word  is  reduplicated,  and  takes  the  suffix  -Em,  m 
me'gwat  seal  md'megwadEm 

irlo'lot  purpose  1c- !d/1r  lolo  dEm 

tslEdd'q  woman  tski  ts!  sdag Em 

ge'was  deer  ga'gewadzEm 

The  same  forms  with  added  a  are  used  to  express  the  idea  of  i 


PLAY  WITH. 

sd'sewuma  to  play  paddling 
hd'ncLLEma  to  play  shooting 

§§  44,  45 
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§  46.  The  Tentative 


The  tentative  is  formed  by  the  suffix  -a,  which  hardens  the  terminal 
consonant  of  the  stem  (§  33,  no.  141);  and  by  reduplication  with  a 

vowel.  These  forms  are  used  both  with  nouns  and  verbs.  With 

» 

nouns  they  signify  to  try  to  get. 


xuno'ku  child 

gweg •-  whale 

gEk‘-  wife 
lae'z  to  enter 
dd'kwa  to  troll 


xwd'xunk’.wa  to  endeavor  to 
get  a  child 

gwagwek'  !a  to  endeavor  to 
get  a  whale 
gd'gEk'la  to  woo 
laflaeLla  to  endeavor  to  enter 
dd'ddk’.wa  to  endeavor  to  troll 


The  forms  in  -£yala  to  go  to  look  for  (§  33,  no.  142)  are  similar 
in  form  to  the  preceding. 

ties-  stone  t!d't!esE£ydla  to  go  to  look  for 

stones 

g’6ku  house  g’d'  g‘  okidyala  to  go  to  look  for 

houses 

hanL-  to  shoot  hd'nhanLEsydla  to  go  to  look 

for  a  gun 


Syntactic  Relations  (§§  47-69) 

§  47.  Personal  and  Demonstrative  Pronouns 

In  the  Ivwakiutl  sentence,  predicate,  subject,  object,  instrument, 
cause,  and  purpose  are  distinguished.  Since  pronominal  representa¬ 
tives  of  all  nouns  that  form  part  of  the  sentence  are  used  for  expressing 
their  syntactic  relations,  the  discussion  of  the  syntactic  structure  of 
the  sentence  is  essentially  a  discussion  of  the  pronoun. 


The  following  pronouns  are  distinguished : 

Speaker . 1st  person. 

Speaker  and  person  or  persons  addressed  .  .  Inclusive. 
Speaker  and  person  or  persons  spoken  of  .  .  Exclusive. 

Person  addressed . 2d  person. 

Person  spoken  of . 3d  person. 


The  strong  tendency  of  the  Kwakiutl  language  to  strict  localizai  ion 
appears  very  clearly  in  the  development  of  the  third  person,  which 
is  almost  always  combined  with  the  demonstrative  pronoun.  !  hree 
positions  are  distinguished — that  near  the  speaker,  that  near  the  pot- 
son  addressed,  and  that  near  the  person  spoken  of;  and  each  of  these 

§§  47 
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is  subdivided  into  two  forms,  according  to  visibility  and  invisibility. 
Therefore  we  must  add  to  the  five  forms  given  before  the  following 
forms  of  the  third  person : 

Demonstrative  of  1st  person,  visible. 

Demonstrative  of  1st  person,  invisible. 

Demonstrative  of  2d  person,  visible. 

Demonstrative  of  2d  person,  invisible. 

Demonstrative  of  3d  person,  visible. 

Demonstrative  of  3d  person,  invisible. 

On  the  whole,  the  syntactic  functions  of  the  pronominal  elements 
which  are  added  to  the  verb— as  subject,  object,  instrumental,  final, 
causal — are  determined  by  certain  syntactic  elements  that  precede 
them.  The  subject  has  no  specific  character;  the  object  has  -q,  the 
instrumental  -s-.  The  finalis  is  always  characterized  by  q,  the 
causal  by  qa-.  The  two  last-named  forms  are  evidently  closely 
related.  The  objective  character  -q  is  found  only  in  the  third  person  j 
and  in  its  demonstrative  development;  and  the  instrumental  is  also 
regularly  developed  only  in  the  third  person.  Subject,  object,  andj 
instrumental  coalesce  with  the  verb  to  a  unit,  and  appear  in  the 
order  here  given.  For  instance :  he  strikes  him  with  it  is  expressed 
by  the  combination  strike— he— him— with-it,  where  the  short] 
dash  indicates  that  the  equivalent  in  Kwakiutl  is  a  single  element., 
while  the  long  dash  indicates  phonetic  coalescence. 

When  nouns  with  or  without  possessive  pronouns  are  introduced 
in  the  sentence,  they  are  placed  after  the  syntactic  and  pronomina 
elements  which  indicate  their  functions.  In  these  cases  the  phonetic; 
coalescence  of  the  syntactic  and  pronominal  elements  with  the  pre¬ 
ceding  part  of  the  verbal  expression  persists,  but  the  pronouns  an 
phonetically  separated  from  the  following  nouns.  We  find,  fo: 
instance,  the  sentence  the  man  struck  the  boy  with  the  stici] 
expressed  by  struck— he — the  man — him— the  boy  with-it— Tin 
stick.  The  separation  between  the  pronoun  and  the  following  noui 
is  justified  only  by  the  phonetic  character  of  the  sentence.  In  realit: 
the  whole  seems  to  form  one  verbal  expression.  The  pronoun  an< 
the  following  noun  can  not  be  separated  by  any  other  words.  T  \ 
pronoun  may,  however,  close  the  sentence,  and  thus  perform  1 1 
function  of  a  nominal  demonstrative.  In  a  few  cases  it  may 
separated  from  the  verbal  expression;  namely,  when  a  number  o 
subjects,  objects,  or  instruments  are  enumerated. 
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We  may  revert  here  once  more  to  the  lack  of  differentiation  of  verb 
and  noun.  In  sentences  like  the  one  just  described  there  is  a  perfect 
freedom  in  regard  to  the  selection  of  subject  and  predicate.  Instead 
of  saying  came  he  the  man,  the  Kwakiutl  may  say  as  well  it 
was-the-man — it — the  coming  (257.20).  The  words  TO  COME  and 
MAN  may  be  used  equally  as  nouns  and  as  verbs,  and  by  syntactic 
means  either  may  be  made  subject  or  predicate. 

Whenever  the  pronoun  is  followed  by  a  noun  or  when  used  as  a 
nominal  demonstrative,  its  form  is  modified.  When  the  noun  con¬ 
tains  a  possessive  pronoun,  this  pronoun  is  also  incorporated  in  the 
modified  pronominal  form.  We  may  therefore  distinguish  between 
purely  pronominal  and  prenominal  forms.  It  must  be  borne  in  mind 
that  both  are  verbal  in  so  far  as  they  determine  the  function  of  the 
complements  of  the  verb,  and  also  because  they  are  firmly  united 
with  the  verb.  The  prenominal  forms  belong,  of  course,  exclu¬ 
sively  to  the  third  person,  and  have  demonstrative  significance. 
While  in  the  pronominal  forms  visibility  and  invisibility  are  distin¬ 
guished,  this  division  is  not  made  in  the  prenominal  forms.  In  the 
possessive  prenominal  forms  the  second  and  third  persons  are  not 
clearly  differentiated. 

The  demonstrative  idea  expressed  in  these  verbal  forms  is  sup¬ 
plemented  by  a  parallel  postnominal  form,  which  is  suffixed  to  the 
noun  following  the  prenominal  pronoun.  These  postnominal  forms 
are  closely  related  to  the  pronouns  and  prenominal  forms,  but  show 
a  certain  amount  of  differentiation  in  the  demonstrative  of  the  sec¬ 
ond  and  third  persons. 


§  48,  Table  of  Pronouns 
We  may  summarize  these  statements  in  the  following  tables: 

I.  VERBAL  SUFFIXES 


Pronominal. 

Prenominal. 

Subject. 

Object. 

Instrumental. 

Subject. 

Object. 

Instru¬ 

mental. 

st  person . 

nclusivo  ..... 

exclusive . 

<1  person . 

d  person . 

-eu(l) 

-  E7is 

-E71U£XU 

-ES 

- OL 

-Q 

-En(L) 

-eus 

.Enu-v*- 

-os 

-s 

-6 

-X 

-s 
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II.  DEMONSTRATIVE  SUFFIXES 


Verbal. 

POSTNOMI- 

Demonstrative  of— 

Pronominal. 

Pronominal. 

NAL. 

-*• 

j-0’“ 

1  _ 

-g-a 

1  -g a 

- ox 

-ox 

r*  . 

-0« 

[-ax,  -aq! 

-eq 

}-e 

}-* 

-eE 

1 

l-a  1 

§  40,  Compound  Pronouns 

From  these  fundamental  series  originate  a  great  number  of  forms 
by  composition  and  further  modification.  The  pronominal  demon¬ 
strative  forms  occur  as  subject,  object,  and  instrumental,  and  are 
formed,  on  the  whole,  by  adding  the  demonstrative  suffix  to  the  per¬ 
sonal  endings.  In  the  objective  series  a  number  of  secondary  changes 
have  taken  place. 


II  (a).  PRONOMINAL  DEMONSTRATIVE  SUFFIXES 


Demonstrative  of— 

, 

Subjective.  Objective. 

Instru¬ 

mental. 

-k-  - qEk ■ 

-SEk' 

-g-a  -xga 

-sga 

-ox  -q'1 

-sox 

-6*  -qu!t  -qoE 

-so* 

-cq  -q 

-s 

-c*  -qe 

-se 

The  demonstrative  pronominal  forms  show  an  analogous  develop¬ 
ment.  In  this  case  we  find,  furthermore,  a  double  form,  a  vocalic, 
characterized  by  a  terminal  -a,  and  another  one  which  is  used  preced¬ 
ing  proper  names,  indefinite  nouns,  and  possessive  forms  of  the  third 
person  when  the  possessor  is  a  person  different  from  the  subject  of 
the  sentence.  For  brevity’s  sake  we  will  call  this  form  the  consonantic. 


II  (/>).  PRENOMINAL  DEMONSTRATIVE  SUFFIXES 


Demonstrative  of— 

Subjective. 

Objective. 

Instrumental. 

Vocalic. 

Conso¬ 

nantic. 

Vocalic. 

Conso¬ 

nantic. 

Vocalic. 

Conso¬ 

nantic. 

1st  person . 

-g-ada 

-g-a 

-xgada 

-xga 

-sg-ada 

-sg-a 

[-xoxda 

(-XOX 

Usoxda 

|  -sox 

2d  person . 

-oxda 

-OX 

l-iica 

|-#a 

|*sa 

3d  person . 

-eda 

-e 

-xa 

-X 

i  -sn 

-s 
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In  the  DztVwadEenox11  dialect,  the  forms  -xwa  and  -sa  do  not  seem 
to  occur ;  and  in  place  of  -xa  and  -sa,  we  find  -xeda  and  -seda,  which 
are  analogous  to  -eda  of  the  subj ective.  In  the  Koskimo  and  Newettee 
dialects,  -xa  and  -sa  are  replaced  by  -xe  and  -se. 

The  possessive  suffixes  are  also  formed  from  the  fundamental  series 
of  forms. 

III.  POSSESSIVE  SUFFIXES 


in  (a).  First  Person ,  Inclusive,  Exclusive,  Second  Person 


Demonstrative  of — 

Prenominal. 

1st  person, 

inclusive,  1  2d  person, 
exclusive.  { 

Postnominal. 

1st  person,  visible . 

-r- 

1st  person,  invisible . 

-ginu^in  1 

-g-a- 

With  the  endings  of 

2d  person,  visible . 

1-0. S,  -IS 

-q- 

the  pronominal  instru- 

2d  person,  invisible . 

-ETi,  -ETIS,  I"®1* 

mental  of  the  various 

3d  person ,  visible . •  .  .  . 

■m£i“  \-es 

- 

persons. 

3d  person,  invisible . 

1 

-a- 

The  three  forms  for  the  second  person  for  the  demonstrative  of  the 
second  person  seem  to  be  used  indiscriminately. 

In  place  of  the  double  use  of  prenominal  and  postnominal  posses¬ 
sive  forms,  the  prenominal  or  postnominal  demonstrative  possessives 
alone  are  also  in  use  for  the  first  person,  inclusive,  and  exclusive. 


Ill  (b).  Third  Person 


Demonstrative  of— 

Possessor  subject  of 

SENTENCE. 

Possessor  not  subject 

OF  SENTENCE. 

Prenominal. 

Postnominal. 

Prenominal. 

Postnominal. 

1st  person,  visible  .  .  . 

) 

J-fc- 

1 

f  -g-as 

1st  person,  invisible  .  . 

yg-as 

l-£7<z 

\-g-aEs 

2d  person ,  visible  .  .  . 

)  . 

\~q 

1 

\-xs 

2d  person,  invisible  .  . 

>-os 

!-«/ 

>-ox 

{-?/& 

3d  person,  visible  .  .  . 

1 . 

r- 

} 

\-s 

3d  person,  invisible  .  . 

i-a 

r 

{as 

It  will  be  noticed  that  in  the  third  person,  when  the  possessor  and 
the  subject  of  the  sentence  are  the  same  person,  the  instrumental  -s 
is  added  to  the  prenominal  element,  leaving  the  postnominal  demon¬ 
strative  to  be  added  to  the  noun.  When  the  possessor  and  the  subject 
of  the  sentence  are  different  persons,  the  instrumental  -s  is  added  to 
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the  postnominal  suffix,  leaving  the  pronominal  elements  identical 

with  the  prenominal  demonstratives. 

The  possessive  prenominal  forms  for  the  objective  and  instru¬ 
mental  are  formed  from  the  forms  given  here  in  the  same  manner  as 
the  prenominal  demonstratives  from  the  corresponding  table  (II,  §  48). 

§  50.  Irregular  Pronominal  Forms 


These  endings  give  rise  to  all  the  syntactic  forms  expressing  the 
relations  of  subject,  object,  instrumental  (viz,  genitive),  and  predi¬ 
cate.  Evidently  the  history  of  the  development  of  these  forms  is  a 
long  one.  This  is  indicated  by  the  irregularities  described  in  §  49, 
and  by  others  which  appear  as  soon  as  these  endings  enter  into 
combinations.  The  most  important  irregularities  are  as  follows: 

PRONOMINAL  AND  PRENOMINAL  SUFFIXES 


j I,  The  first  person,  when  followed  by  the  objectrv  e  or  instru¬ 
mental,  takes  the  form  -eul.  This  probably  represents  an  older  form 
of  the  first  person.  It  is  the  ordinary  form  of  the  first  person  in  the 
Koskimo  dialect,  where  we  find,  for  instance,  (fd'xETiL  i  came.  It 
will  be  noted  (Table  I,  §  48)  that  the  objective  forms  of  the  first 
person,  and  those  of  the  inclusive  and  exclusive,  have  been  lost. 
They  persist  in  the  He'ldzaqu  dialect  of  Milbank  sound,  where  we 
find  for  these  forms  -eulo,  corresponding  to  the  -etil  of  the  Koskimo. 
Examples  of  the  form  -eel  will  be  found  below,  under  2. 

2.  The  first  person,  the  inclusive,  and  exclusive,  when  followed  by 
the  objective  or  instrumental  of  the  third  person,  take  a  connective 
-a-;  so  that  we  find  the  forms  -EULaq  i — him,  -Ensaq  we  [inch]  him, 
-Enuexwaq  WE[excl.]  — him;  and  -exiles  i — with  him,  -Elisas  we  [inch] 


— with  iiim,  -Enu£xwas  we  [exch]  — with  him. 

hd,£maswut!eltsdx‘dEriLas  I  was  asked  to  eat  with  him  480.10 
(ha£m-  to  eat;  -*-[?];  -ot  companion;  -#[?];  -sd£  passive;  -xmde 
transition  from  present  to  past) 

do’ qnWmlSEULaxwa  Gwe'tElax  and  so  I  saw  the  Northerners 
473.27  (do' quia  to  see;  -£mes  and  so ;  -xwa  obj.  2d  pers.  dem.; 
Gwe'tsla  northern  tribes;  -x  2d  pers.  dem.) 

£ne'k" EJiLaxa  £nE'mgese  I  said  to  the  hiE'mges  473. 2G  (£nek‘  to  say) 
LawE'lgamek’asEnLas  ld'laenoxu  I  am  the  prince  of  the  ghosts 
X  131,  note  3  ( LawE'lgame£  prince;  -Ic'as  real;  la'ldenoxu ghosts) 
bo'lxsda£yinLas  Lie's Elag'i£U  I  am  the  musk-bag  of  mink 
CS  15*8.22  (bol-  musk-bag;  -xsd  hind  end;  -e£  nominal;  Lie  sew 
sun;  -g’ila  to  make) 
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3.  The  second  person  takes  a  connective  -e-  before  the  objective 
and  instrumental  of  the  third  person;  so  that  we  have  -seq  thou — 
him,  and  -ses  thou — with  him.  With  the  instrumental  of  the  first 
person,  inclusive,  and  exclusive,  the  second  person  forms  -setsEn, 
-setsEns,  -setsEnu£xu.  Examples  of  this  kind  are  very  rare  in  our 
texts. 

4.  When  a  nominal  subject  is  followed  by  an  objective  or  instru¬ 
mental,  or  when  a  nominal  object  is  followed  by  an  instrumental,  it 
takes  a  connective  -a-  analogous  to  that  following  the  first  person 
(see  under  2) . 

dd'x£waLE'le  Dza'wadalalisaxa  E'lkwa  Dza'wadalalis  saw  the  blood 
99.7  (dog11-  to  see;  -saLEla  see  no.  96,  p.  490;  Elku  blood) 
kwe'sHde  Q/d'neqelakwasa  x/dq/ut  Q!a'neqe£laku  spit  out  the 
alder  bark  99.5  (kwes-  to  spit;  ( x‘)£ld  to  begin;  x!d'qu-  red) 
£ne'x’sd£lae  Qla'mtalalas  Q!d'neqe£laku  it  is  said,  Qhx'mtalal  was 
told  by  Q!a'neqe£laku  100.19 

ts! Ek'Ia'lElaxes  ld'£wunEmas  wd'ldEmas  she  reported  to  her  hus¬ 
band  (with)  the  word  135.28 

gwe'x'£ideda  b  Egwd'nxmax  Ld'qulayugwa  the  man  woke 

La'qulayugwa  251.4  (gwex/£id  to  wake;  bEgwd'nEm  man) 

5.  Verbs  which  have  the  future  suffix  -l  (no.  88,  p.  486)  generally 
form  the  subjective  by  the  suffix  -a,  which  takes  the  place  of  -eda. 
Evidently  the  process  of  contraction  by  which  the  objective  -xa  and 
the  instrumental  -sa  have  developed  from  the  older  -xeda  and  -seda 
has  affected  in  this  case  also  the  subjective.  The  second  person 
future,  when  the  verb  has  a  pronominal  ending,  is  generally  -lol 
instead  of  -los, which  is  used  only  as  a  possessive  form. 

g'd'xLa  g'i'ng'indnEme  the  children  will  come  X  17.8 
la£mdx  q! dq! Exuto' x£wldxa  ts!d'ts!o£max  the  barnacles  shall  show 
their  heads  X  97.40 

laE'ms  ba£nEfnxeLOL  you  shall  be  the  lowest  X  91.5. 

POSTNOMINAL  DEMONSTRATIVE  AND  POSSESSIVE  SUFFIXES 

6*.  Nouns  ending  in  -a,  -e,  -d,  and  -d,  when  followed  by  the  con¬ 
nective  -a-  (rule  ^),by  the  postnominal  -a  of  the  third  person  invis¬ 
ible,  by  -ax,  -aq!,  and  -qu!  of  the  second  person  invisible,  and  bv  -qu 
of  the  second  person  visible  (Tables  II,  III,  §§  48,  49),  take  the  end¬ 
ings  -d,  -dx,  -aq!,  -dq!-,  -dq-,  in  place  of  -a,  -e,  -d,  -d,  followed  by  the 
ordinary  endings,  Tn  nouns  ending  in  -a,  the  forms  -a£ya ,  -a£yax, 
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-a£yaq!,  -asyaq!u,  aeyaq,  are  sometimes  found  instead  of  the  forms 
in  -a-.  The  forms  in  -a£ya-  seem  to  be  preferred  in  the  case  of  many 
proper  names. 

£ne'x'£lae  Qwe'smolidzE'mgdq  said  Qwe'smolidzE'mga  to  him  110.1 
ne'lasE£we  Lla'qwadzds  wa'ldsmas  ida'qwadze  was  told  of  his 

word  116.21  _  , 

ld'£lae  dd'x£waLE'le  La' qulayugwdxa  g-d'kwe  then,  it  is  said,  La  qu- 

layugwa  saw  a  house  251.8 

£ne'x,£lae  Ha'mdziddxes  d'mpe  it  is  said  Ha'mdzld  said  to  his 
father  55.19 

7.  Nouns  ending  in  -e£  take,  in  the  cases  enumerated  under  rule  6, 
the  endings  -a£ya,  -a£yax,  -a£yaq!,  -a£yaq!u,  a£yaqu. 

g-%' g-%gama£yasa  Be'IxuIcl  the  chiefs  of  the  Bella  Coola  223.33 
(g-%'game£  chief) 

8.  Nouns  ending  in  -o  take,  in  the  cases  enumerated  under  rule 
6,  the  endings  -a,  -ax,  -aq!,  -dq!u,  -aqu. 

las'mLa  qo'tH  £yd,£yats!ds  K!wd' qaxsdnaxa  qd'g'ikwe  Klwa'qax- 
sanS’s  canoe  was  full  of  heads  153.33  (-La  but;  qo'tla  full 
£yd'£yats!e  canoe;  qd'g‘iku  head  cut  off) 

9.  Nouns  ending  in  -a  and  -o,  when  followed  by  the  demonstrative 
second  person  visible,  take  the  ending  -x  instead  of  -ex. 

laE'mrdEn  le£ stall' seU  la'xsns  £na'lax  I  have  been  around  this 
our  world  12.7  (-Ein  and;  -x‘d  past;  -eu  I;  la  to  go;  -e£stc 
around ;  -la  continuative ;  -Is  world ;  -la  continuative ;  la  to  gi 
[here  prepositional];  -xetis  our;  £nd'la  world) 
we'g-a  Ewe'x‘£ldxwa  £me£mE'lxLox  go  on,  carry  these  mountaii 
goats  41.5  (we'g-a  go  on!;  £we'x-£ld  to  carry;  £mE'lxLO  moun 
tain  goat) 

LEewd'xda  hald'yux  and  this  death-bringer  50.36  (lo£  and;  hala  yi 
death-bringer,  means  of  killing) 

10.  Nouns  ending  in  -a  do  not  take  the  postnominal  -e  of  the  thin 
person  (see  §  56). 

11.  lo  and  never  takes  the  form  in  -eda,  except  in  the  Dza 
wadEenox11  dialect,  but  forms  LE£wa  even  before  common  noun 

(see  §  49,  II). 

LE£wa  a£yi'lkwasa  g-i'game£  and  the  attendants  of  the  chic 
1 59.22  ’ 

LE£wa  la’k-lEnde  LleL.’d'sgEm  and  one  hundred  bear-skin  blanKci 
223.37 

LEewa  £nd'xwa  tsle'lts! sklwa  and  all  the  birds  295.2 
§  50 
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12.  The  -s  third  person  possessive,  when  followed  by  an  objective 
or  instrumental,  takes  a  terminal  e. 

t!  e'  m£yasexis  xwa'kluna  his  means  of  sewing  his  canoe  (see 
p.  555,  note  62) 

ld'£lae  dd'le  klwEyi'masexa  £wd'lase  g’i'ldasa  then  his  crew  took 
the  large  box  226.39  ( da'la  to  take,  carry;  IdwEyi'm  crew; 
£walas  large;  yi'ldas  box) 

13.  The  objective  -q  and  instrumentalis  -s,  when  followed  by  the 
temporal  subordinating  elements,  are  followed  by  -e.  Examples  will 
be  found  in  §64  (p.  547). 

§  31.  Sentences  with  Pronominal  Subjects  and  Objects 

In  sentences  with  a  single  verb  and  with  pronominal  subject, 
object,  and  instrumental,  the  pronominal  suffixes  are  attached  to 
the  verb  in  the  order  subject,  object,  instrument. 

1.  Intransitive  sentences: 

la'dz&LEn  indeed  I  shall  go  146.7  (la  to  go;  -dzd  indeed  [no.  119]; 
-l  future  [no.  88];  -eu  I) 

la£mEns  we  do  179.35  (la  to  go;  -em[no.  103];  -eus  [incl.]) 
gd'gak4 !anu£xu  we  are  trying  to  marry  225.43  ( gslr -  wife  [redu¬ 
plication  with  a  vowel  and  hardened  terminal,  tentative]; 
-nu£xu[ex  cl.]) 

hem' EnalaEvn  l es  thou  wilt  always  182.41  (he'ntEnala  always ;  -£m 
[no.  103];  -l  future  [no.  88];  -es  thou) 
hoqawEls  they  go  out  179.17  (hoq-  to  go  [plural];  -wfIs  out  of 
house  [nos.  37,  44]) 

g’d'xg’a  he  [near  1st  person  invis.]  comes 

la£mox  qosL  this  [near  2d  person  vis.]  will  be  thine  228.42  (la  to 
go;  -£m  [no.  103];  -ox  [deni.  2d  person  vis.];  qds  thine;  -l 
future  [no.  88]) 

g’d'x£md£  this  [near  2d  person  invis.]  comes  370.24  ( g'dx  to  come; 

-£m[no.  103];  -o£[dem.  2d  person  invis.]) 
he,£meq  that  is  it  60.6  (he  that;  -£m  [no.  103];  -eq  [deni.  3d  person 
vis.]) 

2.  Transitive  sentences  with  a  single  verb  and  with  pronominal 
object: 

gd'gak’  UnLOL  I  try  to  marry  thee  97.4  (gsk’-  wife  [  tentative  §  46]; 

etilol  I  —  thee  [  §  50.1]) 
l! Ele'wa£yiriLaq  I  forgot  it  102.15  (§  50.2) 
wuLE'nsaq  we  [inch]  ask  him  (§  50.2) 
wuLa'nu£xwdL  we[excl.]  ask  thee 
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In  place  of  the  object  of  the  first  person,  inclusive,  and  exclusive, 
which  are  not  in  use  in  Ivwakiutl,  periphrastic  expressions  are  used 
(see  §  61). 

ft.  Transitive  sentences  with  a  single  verb  and  with  pronominal 
instrumental : 

la'voadEULasik ‘  I  have  him  for  my  husband  97.20  {law-  husband; 
-ad  having  [no.  170];  -EULas  I  — of  him  (§  50.  2);  -1c  [dem. 
1st  person  vis.]) 

a'yadEnLds  I  have  you  for  my  father  (as-  father;  -ad  having  [no. 
170];  -eel  os  I  of  you  [§  50.  1]) 

ld'xulanuxwsetSEn  thou  lovest  me  (la'xula  love;  -nuk  having  [no. 
169];  -sets ee  thou  —  of  me  [§  50.  3]) 

4.  Transitive  sentences  with  a  single  verb  and  pronominal  object 
and  instrumental.  These  are  rare,  since  periphrastic  expressions  are 
preferred  (sen  §  61). 

mix'i'nLOLas  I  strike  thee  with  it  (see  §  50.  1) 


§  32.  Sentences  Containing  Co-ordinate  Verbs 


When  the  verb  is  accompanied  by  a  co-ordinate  verb  and  in  a  few 
related  cases  the  more  general  verb,  which  precedes  the  special  verb, 
takes  the  personal  endings  of  the  intransitive  verb;  and  when  the 
special  verb  is  transitive,  the  latter  retains  its  objective  or  instru¬ 
mental  endings,  which  are  suffixed  to  the  stem. 


(fd'xemEnuExw  Le'HaldL  we  came  to  invite  thee  66.17  (yax  to  come; 

-bn  [no.  103]  ;  -euusxw  [ excl.] ;  Le'Hala  to  invite;  -ol  thee) 

Id' lax ees  xwe! xHtssk'  should  we  shake  with  it  57.40  (la  to  go; 
-lax  uncertainty  [  §  28,  no.  105];  -ees  we,  xwe'xHd  to  begin  to 
shake;  -s eI"  with  this) 

Id' les  Ed'£nax£meLEq  thou  wilt  answer  him  264.28  (la  to  go;  -l 
future  [no.  88];  -es  thou;  nd'£naxEmee  to  answer;  -l  future  [no. 
88] ;  -q  him) 

xe' uleIeix  mix'd'q  I  strike  him  too  much  (xr/uLEla  very,  too 
much;  -ee,  I;  mix' a'  to  strike;  -q  him) 
g‘d'xE Em s  Ewi'£laeLa  you  have  all  come  in  131.22  (ydx  to  come; 

-bn [no.  103];  -s  you;  ewi'Ha  all;  -e,L  into  house  [  §  22,  no.  47])  I 
k'le'sEU  hamx'H'da I  did  not  eat  258.1 7  (k‘!es  not;  -ee,  I;  hamx'H'd  I 
to  begin  to  eat) 

Also — 


qEE,g'iewd'ldL  that  I  may  help  thee  (qEn  that  I;  g  i£wd'la to  help; 
-ol  thee) 

qv,n  la'wadesik ‘  that  I  marry  this  one  (S  72.11) 
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§  S3.  Sentences  with  Nominal  Subject  and  Object 

When  the  sentence  has  a  nominal  subject,  object,  or  instrumental, 
these  are  placed  following  the  prenominal  forms  which  take  the  place 
of  the  pronominal  forms.  The  noun  itself  takes  the  required  post- 
nominal  demonstrative  ending. 

1.  Intransitive  sentence  with  nominal  subject. 

£ne'xm£lae  Tsle'ts! Esg'ine  Tsle'ts  !Esg-in  said,  it  is  said  31.9  (£nelr 
to  say;  -£la  it  is  said  [§  32,  no.  132];  -e  [subj.  dem.  3d  person 
consonantic]) 

g'a'x£laeda  maHo'lcwe  two  persons  came,  it  is  said  261.33  ( g'dx 
to  come;  -£la  it  is  said  [§  32,  no.  132];  -eda  [subj.  dem.  3d 
person  vocalic]) 

Id' Ldxda  £naErnx£una£ex  these  blankets  will  go  ( =  be  given)  213.11 
(la  to  go;  -l  future  [no.  88];  -oxda  [subj[.  dem.  2d  person  voc.]; 
£nEX£u'ne£  blanket;  -ex  [postnom.  dem.  2d  person  vis.]) 
g'd'x£mox  Wuld'sEewex  Wula's5£  has  come  161.27  (g‘ ax  to  come; 
-£m[no.  103];  -oa:[subj.  dem.  2d  person  cons.];  -ex  [ postnom. 
dem.  2d  person  vis.]) 

he'Jc  lalag'ada  x'isa'lax'dg'a  these  who  have  disappeared  make  a 
noise  85.31  (he  that;  -Jc'ldla  to  sound  [  §  34,  no.  144];  -g'ada 
[subj.  dem.  1st  person  voc.];  x'is-  to  disappear;  -ala  continua- 
tive[§  26,  no.  92];  -x'de  past[§  25,  no.  89];  -g'a  [postnom. 
dem.  1st  person  invis.]) 

2.  Transitive  sentences  with  nominal  subject  and  pronominal  object 
or  instrumental. 

nd'£nax£ma£e  Xa' ndts ! Emg‘i£lakwag  Xa'nats!Emg‘idaku  replied  to 
him  131.7  ( nd'£nax£me£  to  reply;  -e,  [subj.  dem.  3d  person 
cons.];  -gdobj.  3d  person,  §  50.4]) 
ba'we  Qla'negeHakwas  Q!a/neqe£lakw  left  him  169.28  (ho  to  leave; 

-e  [subj.  dem.  3d  person  cons.];  [-s  instr.,  §  50.4]) 
lcil£e'deda  he'h EgwanEmas  the  men  became  afraid  of  him  127.21 
(Jc'il-  to  be  afraid;  -x,£id  [inchoative,  no.  90];  -eda  [subj.  dem. 
3d  person  voc.];  bEgwd'nEm  man;  -s  [instr.,  §  50.4]) 

3.  Transitive  sentences  with  pronominal  subject  and  nominal  object 
or  instrumental. 

da' x'£idEriLaxalExa'£e  I  took  the  basket  (da  to  take;  -x'£ul  [incho¬ 
ative,  no.  90];  -nxaq  I — it  [§  50.2];  -xa  [obj.  dem.  3d  person 
voc.] ;  lExa'£e  basket) 

£ne'x'SE£wunLasa  bEgwd'nEm  I  was  told  by  the  man  (' £nek‘  to  say; 
-so  [passive,  §  35,  no.  159];  -nxas  I — by  it  [§  50.2];  -sa  [instr. 
3d  person  voc.];  bEgwd'nEm  man) 
m%x'£%' dexa  b Egwd'nEm  he  struck  the  man  (mix'-  to  strike;  -x'rtd 
[inchoative,  §  26,  no.  90];  -e  [§  56];  -xa  [prenom.  obj.]) 
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4.  Transitive  sentences  with  nominal  subject,  object,  and  instru¬ 
ment. 

xu'ngwade  Qle'xwaqlandkwas  O'Hnaxfi'lise  Q!e'xwaq!anaku  hat 
0/£magTlis  for  her  child  133.11  (xunku-  child;  -ad  having  [no 
170];  -e  [subj.  dem.  3d  person  cons.];  -as  [instr.,  §  50.4]) 
yd'seda  le'lqwalaLaEyaxa  gwd'xnise  the  tribes  ate  the  dog-salmor 
with  spoons  133.34  ( yd'sa  to  eat  with  spoons;  Wlqwalail 
tribe;  gwd’ xiiis  dog-salmon) 

kwexEidedab Egwd' nEmaxa q!d' sdsat! E'lwagayd  the  man  struck  th< 
sea-otter  with  the  club  ( kwex -  to  strike;  -rEld  [inchoative 
§  26,  no.  90];  bEgwd'nEin  man;  qla'sa  sea-otter;  t! Vlwaga  t( 
club;  -ayd  instrument  [no.  174]) 

§  54.  Sentences  Containing  Co-ordinate  Verbs  and 
Nominal  Subject  or  Object 

When  there  are  two  co-ordinate  verbs,  the  former  takes  the  pro 
nominal  or  nominal  subject,  while  the  latter  takes  the  nominal  objec 
and  instrumental. 

ld,Elae  K.’waqaxsdno  wuLE'lax  EnEmd' gwise  then,  it  is  said 
KIwa'qaxsano  questioned  hiEmo'gwis  153.39  (la  to  go;  -Ela  i 
is  said;  -e  [subj.  dem.  3d  person  cons.];  wuLE'la  to  question 
Id' leu  axse'dLEX  He'sEVia  I  shall  go  and  get  a  stone  (la  to  go;  -. 
future  [no.  88];  -sn  I;  axEe'd  to  take;  -l  future  [no.  88]; 
[cons,  obj .] ;  t'e'sEm  stone;  -a  [indef.,  see  §  59.2]) 
ld'Elae  qla'mseda  md'k'ilaq  than  the  one  next  to  her  was  lazy  54.2' 

§  55.  Sentences  Containing  Possessive  Elements 

When  the  nominal  subject,  object,  or  instrumental  contains  pos 
sessive  elements,  these  are  expressed  by  means  of  prenominal  an< 
postnominal  endings,  which  take  the  place  of  the  simple  demon 
strative  elements. 

Id'lg-in  k‘ !e'sEordEk-  this  my  crest  will  go  209.31  (la  to  go;  - 
future  [no.  88];  -^rm  [ prenom.  subj.,  dem.  1st  person,  §  49] 
k'!e'sEo  crest;  -rd  past  [no.  89];  -k‘  [postnominal  dem.  Is 
person  vis.]) 

wuLE'laxes  abE'mpe  he  questioned  his  mother  141.37  (wule'Io  t 
question;  -xes  [pronom.  obj.,  dem.  3d  person  subj.  and  pos¬ 
sessor  identical,  §  49,  III];  abE'mp  mother;  -e  [see  §  49,  III]) 
la'wasEide  na!qdEyas  his  mind  became  wild  142.38  (Id'wasHd  t 
become  wild;  -e  [dem.  3d  person  indef.];  na'qeE  mind; 
[nominal  subj.,  dem.  3d  person,  subj.  and  possessor  not  t 
same  person,  §  49,  III]) 
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qE'lsaxEn  g'd'Jcwe  he  painted  my  house  ( qE'ls -  to  paint;  -xeu 
[prenom.  obj.,  §  49];  g’oJcu  house;  -e  [see  §  56]) 
yd'x'sa£mes  nd'qa£ybs  your  mind  is  bad  71.35  (■ yd'x'sa£m  bad; 
-Is  [prenom.  sub j.,  §  49];  nd'qe£  mind;  -os  [postnom.  possess. 
2d  person,  dem.,  §  49]) 

The  following  examples  illustrate  possessive  forms: 

1st  person,  dem.  1st  person,  visible: 

laE'ms  a'xLExg'in  Le'gEmx'dile  take  my  past  name!  125.31 
lo' gun  g'd'Tculotg'in  and  my  tribe  451.28 

1st  person,  dem.  1st  person,  invisible: 

£md' s£d'nawiseg‘in  tide  Je'g'aE'nf  what  may  be  the  matter 
with  my  belly?  172.20 

1st  person,  dem.  2d  person,  visible  : 

we'g'a  do'qwalaxwa  g’b'JcwaqEn  look  at  this  my  house!  409.38 
la' XEn  gETiE'maqEn  to  my  wife  410.33 
la'xEn  a£wl'£nagwisex  to  my  country  259.30 

1st  person,  dem.  3d  person,  visible: 

JeJe'sEn  wid'lxEn  wa'ldEme  I  did  not  obtain  my  wish  454.3 

1st  person,  dem.  3d  person,  invisible : 

Id’ XEn  g'd'g'imax’daEn  to  my  past  loans  452.1 
Id' XEn  g'd'lewa  to  my  house  409.12 

gwa' gwa£yagasEii  gEWE'maEn  my  wife’s  way  of  going  300.33 

Exclusive,  dem.  1st  person,  visible: 

hd'mek‘a£yd'lagEvnlaxsg'anu£xu  g’l'gamek'  the  food-obtaining 
mask  of  our  chief  35.38 


Exclusive,  dem.  2d  person,  visible: 

ale'wats!dxsEnu£xu  gn' gama£ex  the  hunting  canoe  of  our  chief 
U.S.N.M.  665.12 


Exclusive,  dem.  2d  person,  invisible  : 

na’ qa£yaxsEns  £no'ldx  the  heart  of  our  elder  brother  325.11 


Exclusive,  dem.  3d  person,  visible: 

h!d' sana£yasEnu£xu  g' o' Jew  e  outside  of  our  house  120.31 

Exclusive,  dem.  3d  person,  invisible  : 

ld'xEnu£xu  no'sa  a£wl'£nagwisa  to  our  country  259.41 


Inclusive,  dem.  1st  person,  visible: 

do’ qwaxg" ada  wd'g'ins  look  at  our  river  147.37 
laE'mJe  £wl'£laelg'ins  £ne'£nEmd'hwigdi'  now  all  our  friends 
are  in  the  house  459.16 
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Inclusive,  dem.  2d  person,  visible  : 

yisEns  g'l'gama£ex  of  our  chief  453.11 

Inclusive,  dem.  2d  person,  invisible: 

lia'g'a,  axk' Id'laxEns  y  d'Tculotax  go  and  ask  our  tribe  310.8 

Inclusive,  dem.  3d  person,  visible: 

wa'ldEmasEns  £nEmd'kwe  the  word  of  our  friend  461.40 

Inclusive,  dem.  3d  person,  invisible: 

Id'xEns  a£wi'£nagwisaEns  to  our  country  261.12 
Ic'Id'tElag'asEns  wl'wompddEns  this  salmon  of  our  ancestors 
451.40 

2d  person,  dem.  1st  person,  visible: 

Id'xg'as  gEnE'mg’ds  to  your  wife  234.22 

2d  person,  dem.  2d  person,  visible: 

laxs  go’ guma£yaqos  to  your  face  306.20 
Id'xds  a£wi’£nagwisaqds  to  your  country  259.39 

2d  person,  dem.  2d  person,  invisible: 

gd'gaJc'UnLaxs  Jde'delaqlos  I  will  woo  your  princess  119.22 

2d  person,  dem.  3d  person,  visible: 

e'x'mis  wd’ldEinos  good  is  your  word  259.35 

2d  person,  dem.  3d  person,  invisible: 

dd'qwalaxs  ax£e'xsdESd£Lads  see  what  is  desired  by  you  409.29 
Id'xes  xund'xuLaos  to  your  future  child  51.36 

3d  person,  dem.  2d  person,  visible;  possessor  subject  of  sentence: 
— dd'x£wldxds  xuno'kwex  (let  her)  see  her  child  134.16 
— Id’xds  yd'£yats!ex  in  his  canoe  230.18 

3d  person,  dem.  3d  person,  visible;  possessor  subject  of  sentence: 
dEdd'xusdxes  lE'khvise  they  held  their  bows  243.40 

3d  person,  dem.  2d  person,  visible;  possessor  different  from  sub¬ 
ject  of  sentence: 

la£me'sEn  gEya'dEsoxda  k'le'delaxs  and  so  I  have  married  liis 
princess  193.35  {-£mes  and  so;  gEg  a’d  to  have  for  wife ;J 
kde'del  princess) 

3d  person,  dem.  3d  person,  visible;  possessor  different  from  sub-j 
ject  of  sentence: 

— d’xEX  yd'nEms  he  took  his  game  294.27 
— lo'xumaxa  lax  d'xusulza£yas  they  rolled  down  to  its  bast 
19.12 
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§  56.  Irregular  Forms 

While  this  system  of  forms  is  quite  clear,  there  remain  a  number 
of  irregularities  in  the  third  person  which  somewhat  obscure  its 
syntactical  functions.  This  is  particularly  true  of  the  forms  without 
ending.  It  is  difficult  to  decide  whether  they  are  true  verbs.  Similar 
difficulties  arise  in  regard  to  the  postnominal  forms  in  -a,  without 
ending,  and  in  -e  (see  §  48,  II). 

The  postnominal  -e  is  used  particularly  with  nouns  terminating 
sentences.  It  is  used  with  nouns  in  subjective,  objective,  and  instru¬ 
mental  construction,  and  signifies  a  special  emphasis  laid  on  the 
noun,  or  the  contrast  between  that  particular  thing  and  others;  for 
instance,  mix'H'dexes  xund'kwe  he  struck  his  child,  because  it  is  not 
expected  that  a  man  would  strike  his  child.  Examples  from  the 
texts  are: 

Vi  Vie  ye  lagula£e  W<i  xwide  then  Wa/xwid  sang  his  sacred  son0- 
CS  90.6 

— axle la'laxes  £ne£nEmd'lcwe  he  called  his  friends  43.5 

ya'xHaeda  hd'xuh6kwe  the  ho'xuhoku  came  109.39 

~qd's£vle  Ne’nEngase  Grizzly-Bear-Woman  went  X  21.28 

This  suffix  is  postnominal,  not  verbal,  as  is  proved  by  the  analogous 
forms  of  the  second  person  demonstrative: 

yd'x£mdx  Wuld'sE£wex  Wula'so2  came  161.27 

It  does  not  indicate  absence  or  presence,  but  is  merely  an  emphatic 
demonstrative. 

In  other  cases  the  verbal  demonstrative  of  the  third  person  -e£  is 
used  in  a  similar  position.  On  account  of  the  weakness  of  the  ter¬ 
minal  glottal  stops,  it  is  difficult  to  distinguish  this  ending  from  -e. 
Still,  the  analogous  forms  of  the  second  person  demonstrative  prove 
its  verbal  character. 

yu'£mes  la  bElc.'u'sdx  this  is  the  woodman  258.27 

It  seems,  that  when  there  are  two  forms,  and  the  first  takes  a  verbal 
demonstrative  or  a  possessive,  the  terminal  word  is  generally  a  noun. 

yu'£mos  wa'ldEmex  this  is  your  word 

When  the  sentence  is  opened  by  a  verbal  expression  without 
demonstrative  ending,  the  second  term  is  a  verb. 

yu  £mes  ye'lax£widayuseyox  this  is  his  secret  song 

It  is  doubtful,  in  this  case,  whether  the  first  word  is  a  noun  or  a  verb, 
and  whether  the  second  word  should  be  considered  a  separate  sentence. 
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§  57.  Irregular  Forms  (contin  tied) 

The  same  is  true  in  all  cases  where  the  verb  stands  immediately 
before  its  object  or  instrument.  In  these  cases,  when  it  has  no  de¬ 
monstrative,  the  objective  -x  and  -s  are  suffixed  to  it. 
la  mix'H’dxa  bEgwa'nEm  he  struck  the  man 
Irle'sdx  mirH’d  g'd’xEn  this  one  did  not  strike  me 
lox  Le'gadES  Tle'sEing’ite  this  one  had  the  name  Tle'sEmg’it  225.18 

The  construction  is  similar  to  that  in  sentences  in  which  nouns 
occur  accompanied  by  qualifying  terms. 

mir£i'deda  £wd'lase  b Egwd' nsnrixa  g-ind'nEm  this  large  man  struck 
the  child  (literally,  this  tall  one  struck,  man  the  child).  If  the 
noun  stands  by  itself,  the  -a  preceding  the  object  (§  50.4)  is 
retained. 

mix'H'deda  bEgwd'nEmaxa  g'indnEm 

Temporal  suffixes  are  treated  in  the  same  manner. 

xu'mtElseda  £wa'lasde  g'o'xusa  bEgwa'nEm  the  large  house  of  the 
man  was  burnt  on  the  ground  ixumt-  to  burn;  -eIs  on  ground 
[ §  22,  no.  44];  ~{x’)de  past;  g‘dku  house);  (but  xu'mtElsi 
g’o'xMdsa  bsgwdnEm  the  house  of  the  man  was  burnt  on  the 
ground  [see  §  50.6]) 

There  is  still  another  case  in  which  a  similar  absence  of  demonstra¬ 
tive  elements  is  observed.  The  verb  may  be  separated  from  the  rest 
of  the  sentence,  and  its  place  may  be  taken  by  auxiliary  verbs  or  by 
verbalized  nominal  ideas.  Then  it  is  placed  at  the  end  of  the  sen¬ 
tence,  and  has  either  no  ending,  or,  better,  the  ending  -a. 

laEEm  qa's£ida  then  he  went 

la£mox  qa'sHda  then  he  went 

le'da  bEgwd’nEm  qa'sHda  then  the  man  went 

In  this  position  the  verb  can  not  take  the  ending  -e,  although  it  may 
be  made  a  noun  by  the  appropriate  prenominal  demonstrative. 
b Egwd' nameda  qa'sHde  the  man  went 

§  58.  Remarks  on  Irregular  I  or  ms 

It  is  impossible  to  give  a  satisfactory  explanation  for  all  the  peculiar 
usages  of  these  endings,  although  the  rules  for  their  use  can  be  stated 
quite  definitely.  The  endings  -Ida  and  -x,  which  in  Kwa'gml  invari 
ably  have  the  function  of  determining  subject  and  object,  may  hav«J 
originally  performed  different  functions.  This  is  suggested  by  tin 
following  forms:  The  Dza'wadEenoxu  forms -seda  and -xeda  (see  §  49) 
and  the  analogous  forms  -xg-ada,  -xdxda,  -sg-ada,  -sdxda,  of  th 
§§  57,  58 
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Kwa'g'ui,  show  that  the  endings  -g 'a,  -ox,  -e,  and  -da  are  not  necessa¬ 
rily  subjective.  There  are  also  indications  that  originally  -da  was  not 
so  exclusively  prenominal  as  we  find  it  now.  This  is  indicated  par¬ 
ticularly  in  its  use  with  the  independent  demonstrative  g'a,  yu,  he,  and 
the  interrogative  £wi  when.  These  often  take  the  ending  -da  either 
by  itself  or  in  connection  with  possessive  pronouns:  ya'da,  yu'da,  he' da, 
£wl'de;  and  he' dsn  g‘oku  that  is  my  house  (see  §  55).  On  the  other 
hand,  -x  is  used  to  introduce  appositions  and  temporal  determinations 
(see  §  61).  In  the  form  yixa  it  may  take  the  place  of  the  subject,  a 
construction  which  is  used  frequently  in  the  dialect  of  Newettee: 
g-a'xe,  yixa  bEgwa'nEm  he  came,  that  man.  In  the  AwI'k’!enoxu 
dialect  of  Rivers  inlet  it  is  suffixed  in  the  same  manner  to  the  subject 
as  well  as  to  the  object. 

ld'£le  ya'rHdEla  g- o'kulayaxai  the  people  felt  bad  {g-o'kula  tribe; 
-xai'  those) 

On  the  other  hand,  it  does  not  seem  probable  that  this  dialect 
should  have  retained  older  forms,  since  it  shows  considerable  phonetic 
decay  in  other  directions. 

§  5i).  Vocalic  and  Con. son  an  tic  Prenominal  Forms 

It  was  mentioned  in  §  49  that  the  prenominal  demonstrative  occurs 
in  two  forms,  as  vocalic  and  consonantic.  The  latter  is  used  in  three 
cases : 

1.  Before  proper  names. 

ld'£lae  ya'q !eg-a£le  Ts!dqama£e  then  Ts!aqame£  spoke  193.26 

a£yi'llcwds  T le'sEmg'ite  the  attendants  of  Tle'sEmg’it  222.30 

2.  When  a  noun  is  used  (a)  in  a  general  sense,  or  ( b )  when  the 
existence  of  an  object  is  doubtful. 

(a): 

he' Em  wa'ldEms  bEgwa'nEm  that  is  the  word  of  mankind 
g'd'Jcwas  g‘l' g'igama£ya  a  house  fit  for  chiefs 
la£mEn  wuLd'xg’a  bEgwd'nEmk’  I  ask  the  men  in  present 
existence 

(&): 

a'ldso£we  lae'sasa  tsle'daq  mussels  are  searched  for  by  the 
women 

SEk’d' LEnnax  gwo£yi'mlaxa  I  shall  harpoon  a  whale,  if  there 
is  one  {-lax  uncertainty  [  §  28,  no.  105]). 

On  the  other  hand,  we  have  laemEn  SEk'd'xa  gwd£yi'm  i  harpooned 
d  whale,  because  the  whale,  after  having  been  harpooned,  is  definite. 

§  59 
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In  these  cases  we  find  generally  the  suffix  -a  for  the  third  person 
demonstrative  invisible,  because  the  object  is  necessarily  conceived 

in  this  position. 

3 .  When  the  noun  is  followed  by  the  possessive  s  of  the  third 

P  g-a’xe  lax  g-o'lcwasEn  •numd’lcwe  he  came  to  the  house  of  my  friend 

§  00.  Objective  and  Instrumental 

The  use  of  the  objective  and  instrumental  with  different  verbs 
shows  great  irregularities.  On  the  whole,  the  objective  is  used  only 
when  the  action  directly  affects  the  object;  while  m  other  cases 
where  a  direction  toward  an  object  is  expressed,  periphrastic  forms 
are  used.  Whenever  an  action  can  be  interpreted  as  performed  witt 
an  instrument,  the  instrumental  is  used,  for  which  the  Kwa'g-ul  has 
a  great  predilection.  In  many  cases,  however,  both  instruments 
and  objective  may  be  used,  according  to  the  point  of  view  taken 
We  find,  for  instance,  the  following  instrumentals. 

(la£mEn)  Le'gslas  tlerl'la  lag  I  name  it  “door”  9.14  (Leg-  name 
s  [instr.];  tleri'la  door;  lag  going  to  it) 

Le'qadES  Dd'bsnde  having  the  name  of  Da'bEnd  15.8 
we’ era  quid's  £etses  g-axllads  mention  your  reason  for  coming  16.  1 
(we' if  a  o-o  on;  gwd'sHd  to  mention;  -ses  your  [instr.  ];  g'ax  t 
come;  -g'll  reason[no.  176,  p.  508];  -ads  your) 
sd'bEntsox  he  overdoes  this  18.1 
£yd'lagas  g-ind'nEm  he  sent  the  child 
lets  Ids  then  he  gave  it  18.11 

laE'm  Ue'gwapLEntsa  tie's  Erne  he  put  on  the  fire  the  stones  20.8 
we'g-a,  dE'nxHtssn  glE'indsma  go  on!  sing  (with)  my  song  451- 

All  passives  are  constructed  with  the  instrument alis. 

gd's£idayusa  aLa'£lenoxw  he  was  walked  away  with  by  the  wolvf 

§  01.  Periphrastic  Forms 

Whenever  the  activity  does  not  influence  the  object  directly,  bi 
is  rather  directed  toward  the  object,  periphrastic  forms,  which  im 
be  termed  “  the  locative,”  are  used.  These  are  formed  with  the  ver 
la  to  go,  and  g‘dx  to  come,  the  former  being  used  for  the  second  ai 
third  persons;  the  latter,  for  the  first  person,  inclusive,  and  exclusn 
these  verbs  being  treated  as  transitive  verbs  with  objects. 

la'e  Id' b Eta  lag  then  he  went  in  to  it  {-bsta  into  [no.  28,  p.  465] 
Install' SEla  Id'xEns  £nd'lax  he  went  around  our  world  12.7 

§§  60,  61 
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These  periphrastic  forms  take  the  place  of  the  object  of  the  first 
person  inclusive  and  exclusive  (p.  536) .  They  are  also  preferred  when¬ 
ever  the  verb  has  both  pronominal  object  and  instrumental.  Then 
the  periphrastic  form  generally  takes  the  place  of  the  object.  The 
verbal  character  of  these  forms  appears  with  great  clearness  when  the 
verb  is  la  to  go,  since  in  this  case  the  verb  is  directly  composed  with 
the  object,  and  thus  replaces  the  locative,  with  which  it  is  identical. 
The  objective  form  is  also  used  for  all  determinations  of  time. 

he  gwe'yilaxa  gd'gEnuLe  he  did  so  every  night  249.24  (he  that* 
gwe'g-ila  to  do  so;  -m[obj.];  ga'nuL  night) 

§  62.  Causality 

Causality  is  expressed  by  the  element  qa,  which  is  treated  as  though 
it  were  a  verbal  stem  that  might  be  translated  by  to  be  tiie  cause 
of.  This  stem  does  not  lose  its  terminal  a.  It  takes  pronominal, 
prenominal,  and  possessive  forms,  just  like  other  verbs. 

a  lasl  lE'nyaa  qae's  La'la  it  is  said,  lie  longed  really  the  cause 
is  his  (=  on  account  of  his)  sweetheart  23.12  (d'la  really; 
-£lci  quotative;  Is'nyaa  to  long;  La'la  sweetheart) 

(i laemEn )  lE'nyaa  qa£s  I  long  on  account  of  you  25.1 
qaes  wd' Metros  on  account  of  your  words  285.42 
las'inHae  £yd'x‘SEme  nd'qa£yas  K!wek!waxd'£wa£e  qaes  £nEmd'^we 
then  the  mind  of  K!wek!waxa'£we£  was  bad  on  account  of  his 
friend  291.34  (la  auxiliary  verb;  -sm  and;  -£la  it  is  said; 
£ya  x'setr  bad;  nd'qe£  mind;  £nEmo'ku  friend) 
qag'in  wa'ldEm,Lik *  on  account  of  this  my  future  word  115.31 
qao'xda  motslaqex  on  account  of  these  four  sticks  139.22. 


§  63.  Finality 


Closely  related  to  the  causalis  is  the  expression  for  finality.  This 
form  seems  to  occur  only  in  nominal  construction  analogous  to  the 
third  person  demonstrative  of  the  possessive  causalis,  from  which  it 
differs  in  the  same  way  as  the  forms  for  visibility  differ  from  those 
f°i  invisibility.  The  set  of  forms  is — 


1st  person 
Inclusive 
Exclusive 
2d  person 
3d  person 

3d  person 


qEn — a 
qEns — a 
qEnu£x — a 
qa£s — ads 

qa — as  (possessor  different  from 
subject) 

qa£s —  a  (possessor  and  subject  the 
same) 


44877— Bull. 
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It  corresponds  to  a  verbal  stem  q  with  the  possessive  forms  for 
absence. 

Ici'lwanEmEnLaq  qEn  gEUE'ma  I  bought  her  to  be  my  wife 
This  finalis  is  very  frequently  used  with  verbs,  which,  however, 
take  certain  suffixes.  Most  often  they  take  the  ending  -e,  which 
seems  to  nominalize  the  verbal  term.  When,  however,  the  verb 
has  another  pronominal  suffix,  as  in  the  second  person  or  with  the 
object  of  the  second  person,  it  takes  tne  suffix  -a  before  the  pro¬ 
nominal  suffix.  In  the  first  person,  exclusive,  and  inclusive,  the 
pronoun  may  be  repeated  suffixed  to  the  verb.  In  this  case  the  idea 
of  finality  is  often  so  weak  that  it  is  hardly  more  than  a  connective 

wcl'dz&Entsds  qEn  p!ux£e'de  go  on  that  I  may  taste  37.32  (wd  gc 
on;  -dzd  emphatic  [no.  119,  p.  494];  p!ux£e'd  to  taste) 
qan  £ne'k‘e  and  I  say  so  453.24 

tyd'lag  emeu  Las  Gu'ld  sme  qsn  g'd'xe  I  have  been  sent  by  Wood¬ 
pecker  to  come  302.24  Gyd'laqa  to  send;  -Em  instrument  [no 
173];  -naas  I  by  him;  Gu'ld sm  woodpecker;  g‘dx  to  come) 
we'g-a,  .  .  .  qsns  dd'qwale£x  qfd'paLd'sEns  WnEmd'kwex  g< 
on/.  .  .  that  we  may  see  the  hitting  of  our  friends  296.3 
(dd'qwdla  to  be  looking;  q!ap-  to  hit;  -seus  of  our;  £nEmok 
friend;  -ex  postnominal  dem.  2d  pers.) 

qa£s  la'os  ax£e'd  that  you  go  and  take  465.34 
qa£s  tap! e' da, yds  that  you  eat  (break  the  shells)  284.22 
’  *  ’  gEn  Le'xs£alexEns  xuno'kwex  that  I  advise  our  child  290.13 
...  qEn  e'k'dwesg'ada  enEX£une'k'  and  I  stake  this  blanket  292.. 
we'g'a  L!o'p!edEqu  qa£s  Tiamx‘£l'dadsaqu  go  on,  roast  this  and  ea 

this  38.7  ( Llop -  to  roast;  \amx'el'd  to  eat) 

Le,£ldlaxes  g'dkulote  qa  g’d'xes  he  called  his  tribe  to  come  23.2 
ax£e'dxes  q!d'lats!e  qa£s  yd'xe  he  took  his  kettle  and  came  20.8 

If  the  verb  has  the  first  form  of  the  third  person,  and  takes  a 

object  or  instrument alis,  the  final  -s  is  followed  by  an  -e. 

qa  ds'nxHdesesa  gd'gak- !ak‘  !a'£layu  qls'mdEma  that  they  sing  th 
wooing  songs  82.3  (< dE'nx£id  to  sing ;  godc-  wife  [no.  141,  p.  498 
-kddla  noise  [no.  144,  p.  499] ;  -ayu  instrument  [no.  174,  p.  50- 
q!EmdEm  song) 

Verbs  with  object  of  the  second  person  take  the  ending  -aoL,  co 
responding  to  -ads  in  verbs  with  second  person  subject. 

Monosyllabic  verbs  in  -a  take  -a  in  place  of  -ae,  and  -ayos  or  ads 

place  of  -aaos. 

In  the  future  the  -e  precedes  the  future  suffix,  and  the  endings  a 
the  same  as  usual,  -cl,  -clos,  -cles. 
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qE7i  do'x£waLEladL  that  I  may  see  you  263.26 
qa£s  la'os  na'£nakwa  and  go  home  450.20 
qETi  Id  e'tled  that  I  go  again  240.37 
qa£sle' los  that  you  may  go  in  the  future  260.19 

§  G4:»  Causal  a?wl  Tctupoval  S iibovd'ifiati.o'ti 

Causal  and  temporal  subordination  are  expressed  by  forms  related 
to  the  foregoing.  They  must  also  be  considered  nominal  in  their 
character.  Here  the  relation  between  personal  and  demonstrative 
pronoun  is  very  close,  the  noun  which  expresses  the  subordination 
always  appearing  with  the  possessive  pronoun  of  the  proper  person 
combined  with  the  demonstrative  pronoun  of  the  same  person. 
Subordination  is  expressed  by  the  suffix  -x,  which  takes  possessive 
endings  combined  with  the  proper  demonstrative  elements.  This 
-x  may  be  related  to  the  objective. 


1st  person  . 
Inclusive  . 
Exclusive  . 
2d  person  . 
3d  person  . 


Temporal  Subordination 

•  -xg-in — ek' 

•  -xg-ins — ek‘ 

•  -xg-inu£xu — ek' 

•  -xs — aaqds 
-xs — ae 


Causal  Subordination 

qaxg-in — ek' 
qaxg-ins — ek' 
qaxg-inu£xu — ek' 
qaxs — aaqds 
qaxs — ae 


In  place  of  the  suffixed  temporal  forms,  we  find  also  yi' xg-in,  etc. 


qd'xaxs  £ne'k-aa'qos  indeed,  when  you  said  16.11 
dzd'qwaxs  la'e  it  was  evening  when  he —  30.4 
qaxg-in  a'lex-dek-  lE'ng-aa  for  I  really  long  25.1 
qaxs  £ne'k-aa'qds  for  you  said  16.13  " 


When  the  verb  is  transitive,  the  subject  is  combined  with  the 
subordinating  -x,  while  the  object  remains  connected  with  the  verb. 
The  subject  may,  however,  be  repeated  in  the  verb  in  the  same  way 
as  in  the  possessive  (§  49). 


qaxg-in  wuLE'la£meg-inLaq  for  I  heard  it  16.1  (wuLE'la  to  hear) 
lo  xgun  ts!a  weg-asa  £wd'ts!ex  Iol  and  that  I  gave  you  this  dog 
39.9  (zoand;  ts!o  to  give;  ewats!  dog) 

The  ending  -x  undergoes  the  same  changes  as  those  enumerated  in 

p  50.4,  6. 

,  ^lenever  these  endings  follow  an  objective  or  instrumental,  they 
1  ake  a  connective  -e. 


Laldsexs  la'e  24.1  ( Ladds  his  sweetheart) 

dd  xwaLElaqexs  wu’nqidaeda  xupla'  he  saw  that  the  hole  was  deep 


[BULL.  40 
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It  is  worth  remarking  that  in  these  cases  there  is  no  differentiation 
in  the  third  person  when  the  subject  of  principal  and  subordinate 
clauses  differ  and  when  they  are  identical. 

las'm  hies  qld'LEle  Md' xulayugwdxs  lE£ma'e  lo' lI  Klwa'lcwax- 
sdnaxa  hald'yuwe  then  Ma'xulayugwa  did  not  know  that 
K!wa' kw axs an 5  had  obtained  the  death-bringer  144.39  (  .cs 
not-  qla'LEla  to  know;  Iol  to  obtain;  Tiald'yu  means  of  death) 
h!e's£lat!a  gd'la  qd'saxs  la'e  la'g-aa  he  did  not  walk  long  when  le 
arrived  27.2  ( gd'la  long;  gd'sa  to  walk;  la'g-aa  to  arrive) 

The  same  forms  also  occur  without  the  subordinating  suffix  -x.  Ir 
these  cases  the  possessive  element  is  suffixed  to  the  postnomina 
demonstrative. 

1st  person . ^ n 

2d  person . . 

3d  person . ~as 

hle'sad'qos  g-dxnaxwaxa  £nd'la  you  do  not  come  in  the  day  turn 
(k-!es  not;  g-dx  to  come;  -naxwa  from  time  to  time  [§ 26,  no 

95];  £nd'la  day)  "  .  .  ,  ,,  .  w  ni 

ld'a£lase  £ld' qulayugwa  ya'q!eg-a£la  then,  it  is  said,  Crying- Woma 

spoke  261.43 

§  65.  Conditional 

The  conditional  is  formed  from  the  same  stem  qa  as  the  causal.  1 
takes  the  ending  S.  In  this  case  the  first  person  takes  the  same  ton 
nL  which  has  been  discussed  in  §  50.  1 .  The  principal  verb  may  afe 
take  the  suffix  o,  and  is  often  accompanied  by  the  suflix  -lax  (§ 
no.  105),  which  expresses  uncertainty. 

Following  are  the  conditional  forms. 


1st  person . VanL0 

Inclusive . 

Exclusive . 9-anuy° 

2d  person . qa  so 

3d  person,  demonstrative,  1st  person  .  .  qag‘0 

3d  person,  demonstrative,  2d  person  .  .  qa£xo 

3d  person,  demonstrative,  3d  person  .  .  qo 


qa£sd  hamx-£l'dxa  Jiamyl'layuLa  Iol  if  you  eat  the  food  that  ■ 
given  to  you.  258.33  (hamx-H'd  to  eat,  hamg-l£la  to  give  lot 
-ayu  passive  [§  36,  no.  174],  Iol  to  you) 
qa£sd  h.’e'slax  lia£md' plaxdL  if  you  should  not  eat  26-.1M 
not,  -lax  uncertainty,  ha£md£p  to  eat,  -lax  uncertainty,  oi } 

[§  50.5]) 
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§  (*<>•  Imperative  avid  Exhortative 


The  imperative  of  inchoative  verbs  is  generally  formed  with  the 
suffix  g-a;  that  of  continuative  verbs,  with  -la. 

dd'salya  dive!  461.23 

The  defective  forms  ge'la  come!  hd'g-a  go!  belong  here.  We  find 
also  the  double  form  ge'lag-a  come  ! 

Often  the  imperative  is  introduced  by  a  form  derived  from  the 
interjection  we  go  on!  which  takes  the  imperative  ending  -g-a  or  (in 
the  future)  -g-ix.  In  other  cases  the  we  takes  pronominal  endings, 
[n  constructions  with  we' g-a,  the  intransitive  verb  takes  the  ending  -x 

we' g-a  £nd'xumdlax  go  on,  cover  your  face!  185.35 

we'g-il  la  gwd'lalaxEX  keep  ready!  242.28 

wd'Eiitsos  qEn  wuLd'dL  let  me  ask  you  (=you  [exhortative]  that 
I  ask  you)  145.22 


Sometimes  ha  g-a  and  ge'la  are  used  in  the  same  manner  as  we' g-a. 

hd'g-a  xwa'nal£idEX  go  and  get  ready!  114.28 
Exhortatives  are  formed  with  the  suffix  -x\- 

we'x'ins  wl'nax  K.  let  us  make  war  on  K.  301.25 
we'g‘ax’1  la'hlwemases  na'qa£yos  strengthen  your  mind  13.8 
gwd  lax  %  he  x  £idaEm  d'qluses  na' qa£ydsaq  don’t  believe  your  own 
mind  at  once  269.3 


Negative  imperatives  are  always  introduced  by  gwa'la  don’t! 
vliich  is  derived  from  gwa  to  cease. 

gwa'la  £nek-  don’t  say  so!  144.35 

It  is  cpiite  likely  that  the  forms  in  -g-a  are  related  to  the  demon- 
trative  endings,  and  that  the  imperative  is  less  a  modal  form  than 
n  expression  of  the  immediate  nearness  of  action. 

In  many  cases  the  imperative  idea  is  expressed  by  the  future, 
ither  alone  or  introduced  by  we' g-a  and  gwa'la.  The  transitive 
nperative  seems  to  be  expressed  always  by  the  future. 

bhe  ending  -no£  forms  a  peculiar  emphatic  imperative : 


gwa£no  £  don’t!  462.18  ya' L.rano£  take  care! 

Probably  this  suffix  has  the  meaning  entirely,  altogether,  and 
used  as  an  imperative  only  secondarily.  At  least,  the  forms 
°qwano£,  g-a'xno£,  were  translated  to  me  you  see,  come!  implying 
mt  the  opposite  ideas  of  not  seeing,  not  coming,  are  entirely  excluded. 
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§  67.  Interrogative 

When  interrogative  pronouns— angu-  who,  £ma-  what,  £wi-  when, 
g-in-  how  many — are  contained  in  interrogative  sentences,  the  ordi¬ 
nary  verbal  forms  are  used.  When  these  are  not  interrogative  pro¬ 
nouns,  the  verb  takes  the  suffix  -a. 

£ma'sas  bEgwd'nEm f  wliat  kind  of  a  man  are  you?  147.24 
£md'sds  Ld'g-ala£ sagbs ?  what  is  standing  behind  you?  37.21 
a'ngwax' Las?  what  is  on  you  (  =  is  your  name)?  67.31 
£V)l'dEn  £wa'ts!d?  where  is  my  dog?  44.24 
£widzd's  g-e'x-Hde?  where  do  you  come  from?  123.26 
gay%'nsEla£maE'na?  did  I  stay  under  water  long?  34.19  (go-  long; 
-ns  under  water  [§  21,  no.  26];  -la  [contin.];  -£m  [connect., 
§  27,  no.  103];  -a  [interrog.];  sn  I;  -a  [interrog.])  ^ 
hlea'sas  ya'nEmaa?  have  you  no  game?  45.27  (Jr lea's  none;  -as 
thou;  yd'nEm  game;  -a  absent;  a  [interrog.]) 

'plE'pId'sasa  are  you  blind?  95.26 

In  interrogative  sentences  the  voice  sinks  at  the  end  of  the  sentence. 

§  68.  Plural 

When  the  sense  requires  clear  expression  of  the  pronominal  plural 
the  suffix  -x-da£xu  is  used,  which  is  treated  like  other  suffixes  beginning 
with  x-,  and  loses  this  sound  after  consonants. 

This  suffix  must  not  be  considered  a  pronominal  ending.  It  is 
attached  to  interjections  as  well  as  to  verbs. 

eya'x-da£xu  (address  of  several  people)  219.17 
ld'x-£da£xu£lae  they  went,  it  is  said  266.27 

§  69.  Adverbs 

From  what  has  been  said  before,  is  appears  that  there  are  very  fev 
adverbs  only  in  Kwakiutl.  A  great  number  of  adverbial  ideas  an 
expressed  by  suffixes,  while  others  are  verbs.  To  this  class  belong 
for  instance: 

es,  Tc‘!es  not 
a-  really 
hal-  quickly 

-  The  only  independent  adverbs  that  do  not  take  verbal  forms,  so  fa 
as  they  are  known  to  me,  are  nla'q  almost,  and  the  numeral  adverb! 
formed  with  the  suffix  -ylEn. 

§§  67-69 
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§  70.  VOCABULARY 

Most  of  theKwakiutl  stems  are  monosyllabic,  and  consist  either  of 
a  consonant,  vowel,  and  consonant;  or  of  a  vowel  preceded  or  fol¬ 
lowed  by  a  consonant.  Only  a  few  stems  consist  of  a  short  vowel 
followed  by  two  consonants.  Apparently  there  are  some  bisyllabic 
stems ;  for  instance — 

ale'xw-  to  hunt  sea-mammals  d'ld  to  search 
mEdn'lq-  to  boil  g-ilo'i-  to  steal 

k‘!elaJc-  to  strike 


Owing  to  the  great  number  of  nominal  suffixes,  most  nouns  are 
derived  from  verbs,  so  that  the  number  of  primarily  denominative 
stems  is  small.  Examples  of  nominal  stems  derived  from  verbs 
or  neutral  stems  have  been  given  in  §  36.  A  few  others  may  be 

given  here. 


lo£s  tree  (=  standing  on 
ground) 

LatE'ml  hat  (  =  hanging  face- 
cover) 

qo£s  pond  (=  water  in  it  on 
ground) 

xu'lgwis  shark  ( =  rough  body) 


iriEna'is! e  drum  ( =  striking  re¬ 
ceptacle) 

eviEku'la  moon  (  =  round  thins 

o 

being) 

£wd'lasx-e  lynx  ( =  big  toothed) 
Ld'wayu  salmon  weir  ( =  means 
of  standing) 


Furthermore,  many  local  suffixes  form  nouns  by  being  attached  to 
the  nominal  stem  o-  something,  and  a  few  related  stems.  We  find, 
for  instance,  o'bae£  chest,  d'xusidze£  foot  of  mountain,  o'negvnl 
corner.  Before  vowels,  the  stem  5-  becomes  a£w~;  for  instance,  in 
d'£WEXSde  mouth  of  a  vessel. 

A  number  of  nouns  are  found,  however,  which  are  neither  descrip¬ 
tive  nor  immediately  reducible  to  the  series  of  local  suffixes.  Among 
parts  of  the  body  we  find  some  that  do  not  occur  as  suffixes. 


e'Mz-  flesh 
Elku-  blood 
bap-  hair  of  body 
SE£y-  hair  of  head 
xaq  bone 
Lies-  skin 
k- HI-  tongue 
gsl-  rib 


ydm-  thumb 
Tried-  third  finger 
seU!-  fourth  finger 
aEU-  eyebrows 
xawe’q  skull 
na£xu  vulva 
ts!E£y-  intestines 
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Other  names  of  parts  of  the  body  occur  in  two  forms  as  inde¬ 
pendent  words  and  as  suffixes. 


Independent 

Suffix 

head  .... 

.  x’dms 

-XLd 

mouth  .  . 

.  SEIUS 

-xsta 

ear  .... 

.  p!  Esp!  ee yd' 

-ato 

eye  .... 

.  .  gabElo' xstd£ 

-£sto 

face  .... 

.  gd'gume 

-gEm 

nose  .... 

.  .  x'i'ndzas 

-llba 

tooth  .... 

.  .  q-Vg-a 

-sx'd 

belly  .  .  . 

.  tEh'Ie' 

-es 

hand  .... 

.  a£yasd' 

-x'tsdna 

foot  .... 

.  g'o'gwo^ya 

- X'SIS 

A  few  other  nouns  which  appear  among  the  suffixes  also  exist  as 


independent  nominal  stems. 

Independent  Suffix 

fire . lEqu-  -sqwap 

water  . £wap-  -esta 

one  side . ap-  -k’!ot 


The  classification  of  verbs  according  to  form  of  object  is  well  devel¬ 
oped.  Since  there  are  but  few  classificatory  endings,  and  since  then- 
use  is  primarily  restricted  to  numerals,  we  find  many  different  steins 
used  for  this  purpose. 

A  list  of  stems  will  be  found  in  my  book  “  Kwakiutl  Texts”  (Pub¬ 
lications- of  the  Jesup  North  Pacific  Expedition,  vol.  in). 

§  70 


TEXT 


G'o'kula^ae1  TslE'lqwaloiEla2  la'xa3  e'k‘!e4  aewl'nagwisa.5 

Lived  it  is  said  Heat  at  the  above  world. 

G’a'x£Em£lae8  TslE'lqwalolEla2  LE£wis7  sa'sEme,8  yix9  Se'paxaes10 

Came  referred  to  Heat  and  his  children,  that  Shining-down 

it  is  said  B 

lo£U  Ya'q!EntEma£yaxa12  tslfida'q  lo£  G’e'xdEn  LE£wa13  a'le14 

and  First-Speaker  the  woman  and  G-e'xdEn  and  the  last 

xuno'xuse 15  Da'doqwanagesEla.18  K*!e's£lae17  g-fi'xe18  gEnE'mas19 

child  his  Seeing-from-Corner-to-Corner.  Not  it  is  said  came  ‘  Wife  of 


TslE'lqwalolEla, 

Heat, 

Lle'sElagaxa23 


yix9  Lle'sElaga20  qa 

that  Sun-Woman  for 

Lle'sEla.  He'£lat!a24 


he'ene£mas21 

that  one  being  she 

£nEqa'xa25 


qa'samase 22 

go-making  she 

O'manis 


Sun-Woman  the 


sun. 


That  it  is  said,  straight-down  Omanis 

however, 


yix9  TslE'lqwalolEla 

that  Heat 


LE£wis 7  sa'sEm.  He'x*£idaEm£la'wis 26 

and  his  children.  That  began  referred  to  it  is 

said 


lg  -oku  house;  -ala  with  the  special  meaning  inhabitant  (§  26,  no.  91);  -H  it  is  said,  with  demonstrative 
■i;  -*lae  (§  32,  no.  132). 

HslElqu-  hot;  -ala  (§  26,  no.  91);  -olEla  (§  26,  no.  93). 

8  la,  to  go ;  -xa  pronominal  vocalic  objective  (§§  49,  59);  the  whole  word  serves  as  the  vocalic  locative 
(§61). 

4  ek-.’-  high,  above;  -e  3d  person  demonstrative  (§§  48,  56,  57). 

4  '**  beach  (§  22,  no.  45).  This  word  is  derived  from  the  stem  6-  something,  and  the  suffix  -enaku  (no. 
183  o).  The  terminal  -a  indicates  that  it  is  one  of  many  countries  (§  59). 

6  gax  to  come;  -Em  connective  (§  27,  no.  103);  -ffae  (see  note  1). 

7  Loe  and,  with  possessive  3d  person,  thing  possessed  belonging  to  subject  (§§  49,  III  b,  55). 

8  sa'sEm  children  [plural]  (singular  xund'ku ,  stem  xunku-);  -e  dem.  (§  56). 

8  yix  that,  consonantic  form  preceding  proper  name  (§  59),  objective  form  for  apposition  (§  58). 

10  sep-  to  shine,  ray;  -axa  down  (§  21,  no.  19),  -es  on  beach  (§  22,  no.  45). 

11  to5  and,  consonantic  before  proper  name  (§  59). 

‘‘‘ya'q.'Ent-  to  talk;  -gEm  face  (§  23,  no.  54);  -e€  nominal  suffix  (§  36,  no.  161).  This  takes  the  form 
-a’ya  before  objective  -x  (§  50.6);  -xa  objective  form  introducing  apposition,  vocalic  form  before’common 

noun. 

13  LEcwa  and,  vocalic  form  before  common  noun  (§  50.11). 

14  Recent;  -e  demonstrative  (see  note  4). 

15  xuno'ku,  stem  xunku-  child  (see  note  8);  -s  ms,  placed  after  the  noun,  since  the  subject  of  the  sen¬ 
tence  LE'wa  a'le  xund'xug  is  a'le,  while  the  possessor  is  Heat  (see  §  49,  III,  6);  -e  pronominal  indefinite 
before  proper  nouns  (§§  49,  59). 

16  do  qwa  to  see;  dd'doqlwa  to  endeavor  to  see.  The  rest  of  the  name  is  not  quite  clear. 

17  k'-’es  not;  -£lae  (see  1).  This  is  a  verbal  form. 

g  ax  to  come;  there  is  no  -* m  here,  because  this  is  a  new  idea  that  is  introduced  into  the  tale;  -e  con¬ 
sonantic,  pronominal  (§§  49,  59). 

15  gsnE  m,  stem  gag--  wife;  -nEm  (§  36,  no.  193  a);  -s  ind.  possessive  before  proper  name  (§  59). 

20  Lies-  heat;  Lle'sEla  sun;  -^o  woman  (§  36,  no.  192). 

1  qa  on  account  of;  he  that  one;  -enV  abstract  noun,  quality  of;  -e; n  (§  27,  no.  103);  -s  possessive 

third  person. 

22  gas-  jo  walk;  -amas  to  cause  (§  35,  no.  158);  -e  cons,  demonstrative  (§§  49,  59). 

23  -xa  definite  object  (§  49). 

m  ^  THAT>  * ela  IT  IS  said  (§  32,  no.  132);  -t!a  however  (§  27,  no.  101). 

TiEq-  straight  (i.  e.,  to  come  straight  down);  he  is  here  subject;  -xa  indicates  the  apposition  explaining 

the  he  that. 

^  26  he  that;  -x-Hd  inchoative  (§  26,  no.  90);  -Em  connective  (§  27,  no.  103);  after  the  inchoative  this  suffix 
equires  always  a  connective  -a-;  -Ha  (see  note  1);  -Em-wis  and  so  (§  27,  no.  104). 
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G'e'xdEn 

G-exdEn 


la2 

went 


qa's£ld28 

wal  k-began 


la'xa3 

to  the 


Wak'IegesLa.29 

Bent-Bay  it’s  name. 


La'£lae 3< 


Then  it  is 
said 


do'x£waLElaxa31  £nEqa'ts!aqe32  xwa'kluna33  mExe's34  laq.35  La,£lae3( 


he  discovered  the 


ten  long 


canoes 


hollow  things  at  it. 
on  beach 


Then  it  is 
said 


36 


£w'un£wig'aq, 

he  hid  back  of  them, 


laE'm£la  wis37  la'x 


38 


a'La£yasa39 


then  referred  to 
it  is  said  and 
so  he  went 


at 


landward  of 
the 


xwa'xwak!una.4t 

canoes. 


La'£lae 30  G-e'xdEn  dEx£wult!a'lis41  laq.35  La'£lae30  ya'q!eg'a£leda4! 


G-e'xdEn 


jumped  out  of  woods  to 
on  beach  them. 


Then  it  is 
said 


speak  began  the 


Then  it  is 
said 

enEmo'kwe43  bEgwa'nEma:44  U£ma'sos45  £ya'lag-ilisex,46  G*e'xdEn?r 

“  What  your  work  moving  on  G-e'xdEn?  ” 

beach  here, 

Lii'£lae30  na'nax£ma£ya:48  “  La'LogwasdE£ym4’ 

he  replied: 


one  person 


man: 


£ne'x-so£lae47  G-e'xdEn. 

G-e'xdEn. 


was  told  it  is 
said 


Then  it  is 
said 


“  I  am  trying  to  get  a 
magical  treasure 


loL.”  50 

from  you.” 


La'*lae 30 


Then  it  is 
said 


wuLe 

asked 


’  51 


G'e'xdEnaxa 52 

G*e'xdEn  the 


hEgwanEme 

man: 


“£mae'noxwas?”  54 

“  What  tribe  are  you?” 


La'£lae 30 


Then  it  is 
said 


na'nax£ma£eda55 

replied  the 


bEgwa'nEmaq:5' 

man  to  him: 


27  la  went,  signifies  here  a  new  action:  then. 

28  qas-  to  walk;  -i  -id  inchoative  (§  26,  no.  90). 

wa'k-.'-  bent;  -eg-  side  (§  22,  no.  51);  -es  on  beach  (§  22,  no.  45);  -na  on  (=named)  (§  21,  no.  32  6). 
so  la  (see  note  27);  -Hae  (see  note  1).‘ 

si  doqv-  to  see;  -cileIci  to  accomplish  (§  26,  no.  96);  -xa  vocalic  pronominal  object  (see  note  23). 

3itq lEq-  ten  (=straight);  -ts.'aq  long  object  (§  24,  no.  84);  -e  demonstrative  (see  note  4). 

33  Stem  x waku-. 

34  TJIEX-  HOLLOW  THINGS  ARE  SOMEWHERE  [PLURAL  to  han -fS  ON  BEACH  (§  22,  HO.  45). 

so  Locative  (see  note  3);  -q  object  3d  person  (§  49). 

tt'wun-  TO  hide;  w  for  -o  off(§  21,  no.  37).  -ege  bark  (§  23,  no. 69);  the  reason  for  the  introduction  ol 

w  before  -eye  is  not  clear;  -q  object  3d  person  (§  49). 

33  la  (see  note  27);  -Em-wis  and  so  (§  27,  no.  104);  -Ga  (see  note  1).  Here  la  is  used  as  the  verb  to  go. 

33  lax  consonantic  form  of  locative  (see  note  3)  before  a  form  with  genitive  ending  (§  59). 

39  Cil-  landward;  -e*  nominal  ending  (§  36,  no.  161);  -sa  vocalic  genitive  (§  49). 

4»  Reduplication  for  plural  (§  41). 

4i  dExu-  to  jump;  -Olt.'a  out  of  woods  (§  21,  no.  37,  c);  -lis  on  beach  (§  22,  no.  45;  §  37,  no.  19/ ). 

4 -  yaqlEnt-  to  talk;  -g  a£l  to  begin  to  make  noise  (§  34,  no.  145);  this  combination  seems  irregular, 
eda  vocalic  subjective  (§  49). 

43  tnEm  one;  -6k«  person;  -e  demonstrative. 

<4  Stem  bEku-  man;  -anEm  (§  36,  no.  193,  6);  -a  (see  note  5). 

4 $ ‘mas  wiiat;  -os  tiiy  (pronominal  possessive). 

<6  £ya-  to  be  occupied  [cf.  £ya'£yats!e  canoe  (= receptacle)  for  occupation];  £yd'la  to  be  in  a  state  of  occu¬ 
pation;  i rills  moving  on  beach  (§  22,  no.  45;  §  37,  no.  197);  -ex  postnominal  demonstrative  2d  person 
(§48,11). 

v  £nek-  to  say;  -so*  passive  (§  35,  no.  159);  -£lae  (see  note  1). 

<8  Stem  perhaps  nag-  to  imitate. 

4 9  Ldgu-  SOMETHING  MAGICAL,  PRECIOUS;  lA’Luklum  TO  ENDEAVOR  TO  GET  SOMETHING  PRECIOUS  (§  4o,t 

the  softening  suffix  -sdsy  is  not  known  from  any  other  combination;  -En  I,  subject. 

60  Locative,  2d  person  object  (§  48,  I;  §  61). 

61  wul-  to  question;  -e  pronominal  before  proper  name. 

92  -axa,  the  first  -a  connects  the  subject  with  the  prenominal  object  -xa  (§  50.4). 

63  stem  bEku-  man  (see  note  44);  -e  demonstrative. 

64  6771a-  what;  -enoxu  here,  tribe  (§  36,  no.  162);  -as  2d  person. 

65  See  note  48;  -eda  definite  pronominal  (§  49). 

66  See  note  44;  -aq  pronominal  object,  3d  person  (§  50.4). 
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“Max'£enoxunu£xu.57  Ro'x£widox58  ale'wats!axsEnu£xu59  g*IgAma£ex.”60 

“  We  are  killer-whales.  It  split  this  this  hunting  canoe  of  our  chief  here.” 

La'£lae30  wuLa'sa£we61  G’e'xdEn  lax38  t!E'm£yasexes62  xwa'klunaxs63 

Then  it  is  was  asked  G-e'xdEn  about  his  material  for  his  canoe  when  it 

said  sewing 

ho'x£wIdae.64  La'£lae30  ne'lasa85  dEwe'x.66  “Ha'g'a67  ax£e'dEx68 

was  broken.  Then  it  is  he  told  of  cedar-  “  Go  get  the 

said  the  .vithes. 

dEwe'xa,”69  £ne'x‘sd£lae70  G'e'xdEn.  La'£lae30  qa's£Ida.71  K*!e's£lat!a72 

cedar-withes,”  was  told  it  is  G-e'xdEn.  Then  it  is  he  started.  Not  it  is  said, 
said  said  however, 

ts!Ewe/£s78  la'xa3 


gii'laxs73  g'a'xae74  da'laxa75  dEwe'x76 


qa£s 77 


long  when  he  came  carried  the 

La'£laeda79 


cedar- 

withes 


gave  (with) 
it 


bEgwa'nEm. 


man. 


“  £ma'se 


bEgwa'nEm 

man 

81  xa'nLElag’Iia'sik*82  tE'lqwa?”83 


Then  it  is  said 
the 


that  he 

aa'JtsIalaxa80 

tried  to  break  to 
pieces  the 


to  the 

dEwe'x.66 

cedar- 

withes. 


La'£laeda79  bEgwa'nEm 


Then  It  is 
said  the 


man 


"What  is  the  reason  of  this  weak?” 

£ya'laqasa84  £nEmo'kwe43  bEgwa'nEm  qa21  le£s  ax£e'dEx 68  sE'lbesa.85 

sent  (with)  the  one  person  man  that  he  go  take  the  twisted-on- 

beach. 


67 77MZX-  to  pursue  secretly;  -enoxu  nomen  actoris  (§  36,  no.  162);  ma’&enoxu  killer-whale;  -Enue x« 

exclusive. 

ss  hoi'1-  to  split;  -x-£ld  inchoative;  -ox  prenominal  consonantic  demonstrative  2d  person. 

69atex«-  to  hunt  sea-mammals;  -ats'.e  receptacle  (§  36,  no.  184);  ale'wats.'e  iiunting-canoe;  -i  post- 
nominal  demonstrative  2d  person;  -SEnu£xu  prenominal  possessive  exclusive. 

60  g  l  chief;  gigame£  chief,  perhaps  chief  among  others  (§  21,  no.  7a);  -ex  postnominal  demonstrative 

2d  person. 

si  wul-  to  question;  -so1  passive  (§  35,  no.  159);  -sEswe  prenominal  indefinite. 

6 it.rEm-  to  sew  wood  with  cedar-withes;  t.'E'm£yu  (for  V.E’mayu  sewing-instrument  [§  4];  -s  his; 
-e  (§  50.12);  -xes  prenominal  possessive  3d  person. 

63  See  note  33;  -xs  (§  64). 

63  See  note  58;  -ae  (§  64). 

65  nel-  to  tell;  -sa  (instrumental,  §  60)  about. 

66  dEwe'x  CEDAR-WITHES,  CEDAR-TWIGS. 

67  ha  occurs  only  in  imperative  forms;  -g-a  imperative  ending  (§  66). 

68  ax-  to  do,  to  take;  -i -Hd  inchoative  (§  26,  no.  90);  -x  prenominal  consonantic  object. 

69  -a  invisible  and  indefinite  (§  59.2). 

70 enek-  to  say;  -so*  passive  (§  35,  no.  159);  -£lae  (see  note  1). 

71  qas-  to  walk;  -x-£id  inchoative  (§  26,  no.  90);  -a  terminal  (§  57). 

72  See  17;  -t!a,  however  (§  27,  no.  101). 

73  ge-  long;  ga'la  from  ge  and  -ala  (§  26,  no.  92);  -xs  (§  64). 

74  See  note  64. 

75  da  to  take;  -la  (§  26,  no.  91);  -xa  prenominal  vocalic  object. 

76  See  note  69;  here  without  indefinite  -a,  because  he  carries  the  material,  so  that  it  is  now  definite. 

77  §  63,  subject  of  the  subordinate  clause  agrees  with  the  principal  clause,  therefore  -s  after  the  qa. 

™ts!o£  to  give;  -e  after  qa;  -s  instrumental. 

79  See  note  30;  -e da  vocalic  pronominal  subject. 

80  ai,- to  break,  to  crack;  -xm£s  across;  -a  to  endeavor  with  reduplication  and  hardened  consonant  (see 
p.  498);  -xa  vocalic  prenominal  object. 

S1  £ma  wiiat;  -s  possessive;  -e  demonstrative. 

92 xa’ til-  very;  -la  (§  26,  no.  91);  -g  ll  reason  (§  36,  no.  176);  -a  interrogative;  -s  possessive;  -k-  post- 
nominal  demonstrative  1st  person. 

83  tElqu-  weak.  . 

84  ‘yd'laq-  to  send,  always  with  instrumentalis. 

85  SElp-  to  twist;  -es  on  beach  (§  22,  no.  45). 
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La'£laeda 79  bEgwa'nEm  dzE'lx£w!<la.86  K'!es£lat!a72  gti'iaxs73  g'a'xae74 

Then  it  is  man  began  to  run.  Not  it  is  said,  long  when  he  came 

said  the  however, 

da'laxa75  sE'lbes.85  La'£laeda  bEgwa'nEm  t!E'mx*£Idxa87  xwa'k!una.33 

carried  the  twisted-on-  Then  it  is  man  began  to  sew  the  canoe, 

beach.  said  the 

La'£lae 30  dzi'x'SEmtsa88  gwEle'k'e89  la'xes90  t!Ema'£e.91  LaE'm 

Then  it  is  he  rubbed  on  its  gum  on  his  sewing.  Then 

said 

85 


92 


he  rubbed  on  its 
face  with  the 

gwa'la.93  La'£lae30  g*I'gama£yasa94  ma'x£enoxu,57  yix9  He'Malag'ilis," 

’  it  was  Then  it  is  '  the' chief  of  the  killer-whales,  that  Moving-al  1-over- 
finished.  said  the  World, 

he'Em96  Le'gEmsa 97  g-I'gama£yasa94  maa'mx£enox“:98  “La£mox" 

that  was  the  name  chief  of  the  killer-whales:  “  It  here 

of  the 

la'LEn 100  xue£lbalax 101  ma'sto102  la'xox103  G'e'xdEn  qa104  sEk'i'lasoxa105 

will  go  quartz-  harpoon  to  this  G'e'xdEn  that  he  spear  With 

my  pointed  this  the 

gwo£yi'm;106  he'£mis107  Le'LEgEms108  ME'niosE£las,109  lo£U  ME'nmEn- 

'  whale;  that  (and  the  mimes  of  Place-of-getting-  and  Feeling- 

so  it  is)  Satiated, 

leqalas,110  le£w!s7  g*o'xuLaosni  ma'xExsegdlaLes112  g‘o'xuLaos.ln 

Satiated,  and  (your)  house  (your )  killer-whale  on  front  house  your. 

will  be  (your) 

La'Le 113  ma'x£enoxuLes 114  id'qullluads;115  he'£mis107  hala'yu116  lo£11 

Then  killer-whale  will  be  future  dish  in  that  and  _  killing  and 

will  be  your  house  your;  so  it  is  instrument 

q !ula'£sta 117  LE£wa118  xue'£lx*e119  xuda'yu120  qa£s  sExux'a'Los.”121 

life  water  and  the  quartz-  knife  for  butcher-knife.” 

toothed  your 


m  dzEliu-  to  run;  -Trid  inchoative  (§  26,  no.  90). 

87  t.'Ern-  to  SEW  boards;  -Fid  inchoative  (§  26,  no.  90). 

88  dzik'-  to  rub;  -gEmd  face  (§  23,  no.  54;  also  §  24,  no.  85;  §  20,  no.  2);  -sa  prenominal  intransitive 
vocalic. 

wgwE£le'k-  gum. 

90  See  note  3;  -xes  objective  possessive  3d  person;  owner  and  subject  same  person. 

91  t.'Em-  to  sew  boards;  -e£  (§  36,  no.  161);  -e  demonstrative. 

92  la,  see  note  30;  -Em  (§  27,  no.  103). 

93  gwa-  stop;  -ala  continuative  (§  26,  no.  92). 

91  g  l'gamc £  chief  (see  note  60);  -sa  possessive  prenominal  vocalic. 

95  Ml-  right;  -islala  about  (§  21,  no.  5);  -es  on  beach  (§  22,  no.  45);  -g-ilis  in  world  (§  38,  no.  197). 

96  he  that  (see  note  24);  -Em  (§  27,  no.  103). 

97  Leg-  name;  -Em  nominal  suffix  (§  36,  no.  193);  -sa  definite  possessive  (§§  49,  59). 

98  Reduplicated  plural  (§  42.5). 

"  Prenominal  2d  person  visible, 
mo  l-  future;  -En  I. 

ioi xue£l  quartz;  -ba  point  (§  21,  no.  31);  -la  nominal;  -x  postnominal,  2d  person,  visible. 

192  harpoon. 

103  Periphrastic,  2d  person  visible,  consonantic  (§§  48,  59). 
ioi  The  subject  changes,  hence  the  -s  follows  the  verb. 

io5  sEk--  to  spear;  -la  continuative;  -sox  with  this,  2d  person,  visible  (§§  48,  59);  -xa  object. 
io«  Stem  gwek'-. 

107  -em  -wis  (§  28,  no.  104). 

108  Leg-  name;  -Em  nominal  suffix;  reduplicated  plural. 

109  mEnl-  satiated;  -6sEla(7)\  -as  place  of— . 

no  mEnl-  satiated;  -eqala  to  feel  like—  (§  23,  no.  81). 

in  g  oku  house;  -l  future;  -ails  thy,  invisible  2d  person  possessive  (§  48). 

w-xseg  a  front  of  house  (§  23,  no.  52);  -L  future;  -es  2d  person,  prenominal  possessive  (§  48). 

113  -l  future;  -e  demonstrative, 
m  -l  future;  -es  2d  person,  prenominal  possessive, 
no  lo'qul-  dish;  -ll  in  house;  -ads  (see  note  111), 
no  hal- to  kill  (He'ldza£q>i  dialect);  -ayu  instrument. 

117  q.'ula  life;  -£sta  water  (§  22,  no.  39). 
ns  See  note  13. 

119  -sxa  tooth  (see  p.  478,  no.  62). 

i»  xut-  to  cut  blubber;  -ayu  instrument. 

ioi  8Ek“-  to  carve;  -ji'o  tooth:  -l  future;  -6s  thy,  postnomina-.. 
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La'£lae 30  LEx£e'deda 122  maa'mx£enoxu.98  G-a'x£lae6  G-e'xdEn 

Then  it  is  started  the  killer-whale.  He  came  it  G-e'xdEn,  ’ 

saKl  is  said 

na'£naku  123  la'xes90  g-ok11.1  LaE'm92  sEk'a'xa124  gw6eyi'm10e  LE£wa118 

going  home  to  his  house.  Then  he  speared  ‘  whale  knd  the 

whole 

q!a'sa;125  la'g'lJtse126  g'I'gamex'Tda.127 

sea-otter;  that  was  his  eh’ief  he  became, 

reason 


122  LEX-  TO  START  BY  CANOE;  -X'Hd  TO  BEGIN. 

122  nd'£naku  is  here  independent  of  G-e’xdEn  and  begins  a  new  clause. 

msEk--  to  harpoon;  -xa  prenominal  object. 

126  q!as-  SEA-OTTER. 

126  la  to  go;  -g-ll  reason;  -se  (after  l  it  becomes  -tse)  of  his. 

122  g-i’gamce  chief;  -x-Hd  to  become. 

[Translation.] 

Heat  lived  in  the  upper  world.  Heat  came  with  his  children, — 
Shining-Down  and  First-Speaker,  a  woman,  and  G-e'xdEn,  and  his 
youngest  child,  Seen-f rom-Corner-to-Corner.  The  wife  of  Heat,  Sun- 
Woman,  did  not  come,  for  she  is  the  one  who  makes  the  sun  go. 
Heat  and  his  children  came  straight  down  to  O'manis.  At  once 
G’e'xdEn  went  to  Bent  Bay.  There  he  discovered  ten  canoes  on  the 
beach.  He  hid  behind  them  landward  from  the  canoes.  Then 
G’e'xdEn  jumped  out  of  the  woods.  Then  one  person  spoke. 
“What  are  you  doing  on  the  beach,  G'e'xdEn?”  Thus  G'e'xdEn 
was  told.  Then  he  replied,  “I  am  trying  to  get  a  magical  treas¬ 
ure  from  you.”  Then  G'e'xdEn  asked  the  man,  “To  what  tribe 
do  you  belong  ?”  The  man  answered  him,  “  We  are  Killer-  Whales. 
The  hunting-canoe  of  our  chief  is  split.”  Then  G'e'xdEn  was 
asked  what  he  used  to  sew  his  canoe  with  when  it  was  broken.  He 
mentioned  cedar-withes.  “Go  and  get  cedar-withes!”  G’e'xdEn 
was  told.  He  started,  and  it  was  not  long  before  he  came,  carrying 
cedar-withes,  which  he  gave  to  the  man.  Then  the  man  tore  to 
pieces  the  cedar-withes.  “  Why  are  they  so  weak  ?  ”  Then  the 
man  sent  a  person  to  go  and  get  “twisted  on  beach.”  The  man  ran 
away;  and  it  was  not  long  before  he  came,  carrying  “  twisted  on 
beach.”  Then  the  man  sewed  the  canoe.  He  rubbed  the  outside  of 
his  sewing  with  gum.  Then  it  was  finished.  Then  the  chief  of  the 
Killer- Whales,  Moving-All-Over-the-  World, — that  was  the  name  of 
the  chief  of  the  Killer-Whales, — (said),  “  This,  my  quartz-pointed 
harpoon,  will  go  to  G'e'xdEn;  and  the  names  Place-of-getting-Satiated 
and  Feeling-Satiated,  and  your  house  with  a  killer- whale  (painting)  on 
the  front,  will  be  your  house;  and  your  dish  will  be  a  killer- whale  dish ; 
and  the  death-bringer  and  the  water  of  life  and  the  quartz-edged 
knife,  which  is  to  be  your  butcher-knife  (shall  be  yours).  Then 
the  Killer- Whale  started.  G'e'xdEn  came  and  returned  to  his  house. 
Then  he  speared  whales  and  sea-otters.  Therefore  he  became  a  chief. 
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(ti-8  >  a  ;.>nrrrai«*OHM 

By  Franz  Boas 

v  rt.v 

§  1.  DISTRIBUTION  AND  HISTORY 

The  Chinookan  stock  embraces  a  number  of  closely  related  dialects 
which  were  spoken  along  both  banks  of  Columbia  river  from  the 
Cascades  to  the  sea,  and  some  distance  up  the  Willamette  valley. 
The  Chinook  were  neighbors  of  tribes  belonging  to  many  linguistic 
stocks.  In  Shoalwater  bay  and  on  the  lower  course  of  Columbia 
river,  along  its  northern  bank  as  far  as  the  Cascade  range,  they  came 
into  contact  with  tribes  of  the  coast  division  of  the  Salishan  family. 
On  the  upper  course  of  Willapa  river  they  were  contiguous  to  a 
small  Athapascan  tribe;  farther  to  the  east  they  were  surrounded  by 
Sahaptin  tribes;  in  the  Willamette  valley  they  bordered  on  the 
Molala  and  Kalapuya.  On  the  southern  bank  of  Columbia  river, 
opposite  Cowlitz  river,  lived  another  Athapascan  tribe  whose  neigh¬ 
bors  they  were;  while  south  of  the  mouth  of  Columbia  river  they 
bordered  on  the  Tillamuk,  an  isolated  branch  of  the  Coast  Salish. 

The  language  was  spoken  in  two  principal  dialects,  Upper  Chinook 
and  Lower  Chinook.  The  former  wras  spoken  on  the  upper  course  of 
Columbia  river,  as  far  west  as  Gray’s  Harbor  on  the  north  bank  and 
a  little  above  Astoria  on  thg  south  bank  of  the  river.  It  was  sub¬ 
divided  into  a  number  of  slightly  different  dialects.  The  principal 
representatives  are  Kathlamet  and  Clackamas  which  were  spoken 
on  the  lower  course  of  the  Columbia  river  and  in  the  Willamette 
valley,  and  Wasco  and  Wishram  which  were  spoken  in  the  region  of 
The  Dalles.  The  Lower  Chinook  includes  the  Clatsop  dialect  on  the 
south  bank  of  the  river  (from  Astoria  downward)  and  the  Chinook 
proper  of  the  north  bank  from  Grays  harbor  down,  and  on  Shoal  - 
water  bay.  The  last-named  dialect  is  discussed  here. 

The  name  Chinook  ( TsIinu'Jc )  is  the  one  by  which  the  tribe  was 
known  to  their  northern  neighbors,  the  Chehalis. 
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The  grammar  of  the  Chinook  language  has  been  discussed  by 
Horatio  Hale,1  Friederich  Miiller,2  Franz  Boas,3  John  R.  Swanton,4 
and  Edward  Sapir.5 

Unless  otherwise  stated,  references  in  the  following  sketch  refer  to 
page  and  line  in  Franz  Boas,  Chinook  Texts. 

PHONETICS  (§§  2-13) 

§  2.  Vowels 

The  phonetic  system  of  Chinook  is  characterized  by  a  super¬ 
abundance  of  consonants  and  consonant-clusters  combined  with  great 
variability  of  vowels.  Since  practically  all  our  information  on  the 
Lower  Chinook  has  been  derived  from  one  single  individual,  the  last 
survivor  capable  of  giving  intelligent  information,  there  remain  many 
uncertainties  in  regard  to  the  system  of  sounds.  My  informant  was 
in  the  habit  of  changing  the  position  of  the  lips  very  slightly  only. 
There  was,  particularly,  no  strong  forward  movement  of  the  lips  in 
the  vowel  u  and  the  semivowel  w.  This  tendency  has  been  observed 
in  many  Indian  languages  and  was  probably  characteristic  of  all 
Chinook  speakers.  For  this  reason  the  u  and  o  sounds  are  very 
slightly  differentiated.  Obscure  vowels  are  frequent  and  seem  to  be 
related  to  all  long  and  short  vowels. 

The  system  of  vowels  and  semivowels  may  be  written  as  follows : 


Diph¬ 

Semi¬ 

Semi¬ 

Diph¬ 

thong 

vowel 

Vowels 

vowel 

thong 

E 

W 

U 

0 

A 

0 

A 

A 

e 

( E ) 

A 

y 

au 

u 

0 

(6) 

a 

A 

e 

(e) 

i 

ai 

u 

0 

A 

a 

d 

d 

e 

While  the  o  and  u  sounds  are  indistinct,  owing  to  the  similarity  of 
lip-positions,  the  e  and  i  sounds  seemingly  alternate  in  accordance 
with  the  character  of  the  adjoining  sounds.  They  assume  a  decided 
i  tinge  by  contact  with  a  following  a,  or  when  following  an  anterior; 
palatal.  There  is  no  strong  retraction  of  the  lips,  but  a  considerable 

1  Wilkes  Expedition,  Ethnography  and  Philology,  562-564.  See  also  Transactions  of  the  American  Eth¬ 
nological  Society,  n,  xxiii-clxxxviii;  Hale’s  Indians  of  Northwest  America  and  Vocabularies  of  North ( 
America;  with  an  Introduction  by  Albert  Gallatin. 

>  Grundriss  der  Sprachwissenschaft,  u,  254-256.  Vienna,  1882. 

•  Notes  on  the  Chinook  Language,  American  Anthropologist,  55-63,  1893;  Chinook  Texts,  Bulletin  iO  o/j 
the  Bureau  of  A  merican  Ethnology,  1894;  Kathlamet  Texts,  Bulletin  26  of  the  Bureau  of  A  mcrican  Ethnology, 
1901;  The  Vocabulary  of  the  Chinook  Language,  A  merican  Anthropologist,  n.  s.,  vi,  118-147,  1904. 

•  Morphology  of  the  Chinook  Verb,  American  Anthropologist,  n.  s.,  n,  199-237,  1900. 

•  Preliminary  Report  on  the  Language  and  Mythology  of  the  Upper  Chinook,  A  merican  Anthropologist 
n.  s„  ix,  533-544;  Wishram  Texts,  Publications  of  the  American  Ethnological  Society,  II,  1909. 
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linguo-palatal  constriction.  In  the  short  vowel  the  i  character  is 
rather  accentuated.  In  the  long  vowel  the  e  character  predomi¬ 
nates,  unless  contact  and  contrast  phenomena  emphasize  the  i  char¬ 
acter.  6  seems  to  occur  only  with  k  sounds  and  is  probably  due  to 
an  assimilation  of  short  a.  a  is  rare  and  seems  to  occur  only  in  ono- 
matopoetic  words,  e  and  d  are  also  of  peculiar  character,  d  seems 
to  be  always  either  a  rhetorical  broadening  of  e  (as  in  d'ka  for  e'ka), 
or  an  onomatopoetic  element  which  is  frequent  as  terminal  sound  in 
interjections.  The  a  series  is  related  to  the  o  and  u  series  in  so  far 
as  a  may  be  transformed  into  o  or  u,  while  e  and  i  can  never  be  thus 
transformed.  We  will  designate  the  o  and  u  sounds  as  ^-series  and 
the  e  and  i  sounds  as  i-series.  The  only  diphthongs  that  occur  are 
au  and  ai.  Doubled  vowels,  unless  separated  by  a  consonantic 
glottal  stop,  do  not  seem  to  occur.  Short  i  and  u  when  preceding 
vowels  have  always  consonantic  values. 


§  3.  Consonants 


The  consonants  consist  of  labials,  dentals,  and  a  very  full  series  of 
palatals.  There  are  also  a  number  of  l  sounds.  I  did  not  succeed, 
however,  in  distinguishing  these  satisfactorily.  There  is  also  much 
confusion  regarding  surds  and  sonants,  not  only  because  the  sonant 
has  greater  stress  than  our  sonant,  but  also  on  account  of  the  occur¬ 
rence  of  a  labial  sound  with  semiclosure  of  the  nose  and  weak  lip- 
closure,  which  is  therefore  intermediate  between  b,  m,  and  w,  with 
prevalent  m  character.  Between  vowels  the  sound  approaches  a  b. 
The  occurrence  of  d  is  also  doubtful.  Each  stop  occurs  as  fortis  and 
surd. 


The  series  of  consonants  may  be 


Glottal 

Sonant 

£ 

Surd 

Fortis 

Velar  .  . 

.  w 

<1 

q! 

Palatal 

•  9 

k 

k! 

Anterior 

palatal 

[  W) 

k‘ 

k-! 

Alveolar  . 

.  m 

t 

t! 

Dento  -  alve¬ 
olar  affrica- 

ts,  tc 

ts!,  tc! 

tive 

Labial  .  . 

V 

p! 

Lateral 

L 

L 

l! 

represented 

sp(rant  Si 

as  follows: 

Nasal  Lateral 

Semi¬ 

vowels 

X 

X 

— 

—  — 

X ' 

s,  c 

— 

n  ( l ) 

(y) 

l,  l 

m 

m  - 

(w) 
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The  alveolar  s,  c,  and  the  affricative  ts,  tc,  are  pronounced  with 
open  teeth.  The  two  ra’s  are  not  distinguished,  since  the  former 
occurs  only  before  vowels.  It  is  doubtful  if  they  represent  two  really 
distinct  sounds. 

The  glottal  stop  and  the  velar  surd  are  closely  related,  the  former 
often  taking  the  place  of  the  latter.  An  omission  of  a  q  after  a  stop 
transforms  the  latter  into  a  fortis.  I  have  placed  l  and  n  in  the  same 
line,  on  account  of  their  frequent  alternation.  Since  the  glottal  stop, 
velars,  palatals,  and  anterior  palatals  have  certain  peculiarities  in 
common,  we  will  designate  them  as  1c  sounds.  The  consonants  of  the 
anterior  palatal  series  have  a  decided  affricative  character,  which  is 
least  prominent  in  the  fortis.  The  medial  palatal  It  and  the  velar  q 
appear  also  as  affricatives.  In  these  cases  the  continued  sound 
appears  so  long,  that  I  have  written  them  as  Jtx  and  qx. 

The  language  admits  of  extensive  consonantic  clusters,  and  I  have 
not  been  able  to  discover  any  sequence  of  consonants  that  is  inad¬ 
missible  except  that  clusters  consisting  of  a  stop  followed  by  m  and  n 
seem  to  be  avoided. 

§  4.  Phonetic  Laws 


Nevertheless  we  find  complex  phonetic  laws, 
in  nine  groups: 


(1)  Effects  of  accent. 

(2)  Laws  of  vocalic  harmony. 

(3)  Laws  of  consonantic  as¬ 

similation. 

(4)  Vocalization  of  consonants. 


These  may  be  classed 

(5)  Vowel  changes. 

(6)  Metathesis. 

(7)  Dieresis. 

(8)  Contraction. 

(9)  Weakening  and  strength¬ 

ening  of  consonants. 


Only  the  first  two  of  these  laws  are  purely  phonetic,  while  the  others 
are  restricted  to  certain  grammatical  forms.  Groups  2-5  are  changes 
due  to  contact  phenomena. 


Effects  of  Accent  (§§  5,  6) 


The  accent  affects  the  character  of  the  vowel  upon  which  it  falls 
and  modifies  consonants  in  so  far  as  certain  consonants  or  consonantic 
clusters  are  not  tolerated  when  they  precede  the  accent.  On  the 
whole,  these  changes  are  confined  to  the  Lower  Chinook,  but  they 
occur  also  in  part  in  the  western  dialects  of  the  Upper  Chinook. 
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§  o.  Vocalic  Changes 

1.  Vocalic  changes  consist  in  the  introduction  of  an  e  in  an  accented 
consonantic  cluster  which  consists  of  a  combination  of  stems.  The 
e  is  inserted  after  the  accented  consonantic  stem.  The  same  change 
occurs  in  Kathlamet,  while  it  is  absent  in  Wishram. 

a-tCE'-L-a-x  he  made  it  (a-  aorist;  tc-  he;  l-  it;  -a  directive;  -x 
to  do) 

a-gE'-L-a-x  she  made  it  (a-  aorist;  g-  she;  l-  it;  -a  directive;  -x 
to  do) 

tE'-liEmon  ashes  ( t -  plural  gender) 

2 a.  Accented  short  u,  when  followed  by  m,  n,  or  l  which  are  followed 
by  vowels,  becomes  ud'. 

id'gunat  his  salmon  igud'nat  salmon 

tq!ulipxund'yu  youths  iq’.ud'lipx  youth 

2b.  Accented  e  and  short  a,  when  followed  by  m,  n,  or  l  which  are 
followed  by  vowels,  become  d.  The  short  vowels  i  and  u,  when  fol¬ 
lowed  by  vowels,  have  consonantic  values  and  affect  preceding  e  and  a 
in  the  same  manner. 

icd'yim  grizzly-bear  icdyd'mukc  grizzly-bears 

xd'pEnic  giving  herself  in  pay-  pa' nic  to  give  in  payment  to 

ment  to  shaman  shaman 

aqtd'witx  he  gives  them  to 
them  249.13 

Accented  i  followed  by  an  a  or  u  vowel  becomes  ay. 

atcid'x  he  is  accustomed  to  atcd'yax  he  makes  him 
make  him 

mLopid' Lxa  you  will  gather  it  agiwpa'yaLX  she  gathered  him 

Here  belong  also  the  terminal  changes  of  e  in  plural  forms: 

I'ck.’ale  clam  basket  Lck'.ald'yuks  clam  baskets 

ocue'e  frog  tcued'yuks  frogs 

Compare  with  this  the  following  cases,  where  n  and  l  belong  to 
consonantic  clusters : 

nlxE'V-okb  he  awoke 
mE'nx'i  a  little  while 

In  one  case  e  accented  changes  to  a  before  x: 
lIH'Iex  bird  tlald'xukc  birds 

All  these  changes  given  under  2  are  confined  to  Lower  Chinook. 
They  do  not  occur  in  Kathlamet  and  Wishram. 
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§  6.  Consonantic  Changes 


Consonantic  changes  due  to  accent  are  as  follows: 

(1)  A  ^  following  the  accented  syllable  tends  to  become  the  affrica- 
tive  lex. 


lea'tSEk  middle 
ige'lxtcutk  flint 


d'lexotSEle  middle  daughter 
oyd'Jcxilxtcutk  his  flint  arrow- 
point 


(2)  When  the  vowel  following  the  cluster  lx  is  accented,  the  x  is 
dropped. 

e'lxam  town  ile'e  country 

atcio'lxam  he  said  to  him  tciold'ma  he  will  say  to  him 

uko’lxul  mouse  ukold'luks  mice 

(3)  In  words  in  which  a  q  follows  the  accented  syllable  it  changes  to 
£  when  the  accent  shifts  to  a  syllable  following  the  q.  When  the  q 
follows  the  surds  p  and  t,  these  are  changed  to  the  corresponding  fortes: 


Ld'qauwilqt  its  blood 
e'qeL  creek 

uyd' qalEptchix’  his  fire 
Ld'qana  its  beavers 


Led'wilqt  blood 
t!d' LEma  creeks 
6s o'lEptckix'  fire 
e£e'na  beaver 


This  change  takes  place  also  when  the  accent  remains  on  the  syllable 
preceding  the  q,  when  the  vowel  following  the  q  is  short. 


o'qoL  fish-weir 


oyd'£aL  his  fish-weir 


These  changes  mark  a  phonetic  differentiation  of  Upper  and  Lower 
Chinook.  In  Upper  Chinook  the  q  is  preserved  almost  throughout; 
while  in  Lower  Chinook  it  tends  to  be  replaced  by  the  glottal  stop 
— when  following  p  and  t  by  the  corresponding  fortis, — whenever  the 
accents  stand  after  q,  or  when  it  is  followed  by  a  short  syllable,  or 
when  it  is  terminal. 


Kathlamet 

wd'yaq 

Chinook 

o'ya£ 

his  mother 

xia'paqa 

Lid'pa£a 

his  nape 

isErriE'lq 

isd'mEl£ 

nose-ornament 

eqe'paqte 

e£e'paqte 

beam 

tid'qoit 

tid£wit 

his  legs 

tqu'Le 

tlOL 

house 

The  process  of  modification  is,  however,  incomplete,  since  we  find 
a  number  of  Chinook  words  that  retain  the  q. 

eqtq  head  ai'aq  quick 

e'cElqcElq  porcupine  Ltcuq  water 
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Here  may  also  be  mentioned  the  loss  of  terminal  x  and  x •,  which  is 
characteristic  of  Upper  Chinook,  in  many  Lower  Chinook  forms. 

Kathlamet  Chinook 

imo'lEkumax  imd'lskuma  elks 

tqa'LEmax  tld'LEma  creeks 

ma'Lnix ’  md'Lne  seaward 

Other  characteristic  changes  are  from  Upper  Chinook  t  to  Lower 
Chinook  s,  as  in— 

Kathlamet  Chinook 

tqd'totinikc  tqd'sosinikc  boys 

anixEnEmo'txem  anix‘  ETiEmo'  sx‘  Em  I  fooled  him 


and  from  Upper  Chinook  s  to  Lower  Chinook  tct. 

Kathlamet  Chinook 

e'mas  e'matct  shame 

and'suwulxt  and'tctuwulxt  I  went  up  on  the  water 

§  7.  Laws  of  Vocalic  Harmony 

When  a  u  vowel  precedes  a  k  sound,  and  the  k  sound  is  either  fol¬ 
lowed  by  a  vowel  or  is  a  prefix,  it  must  be  followed  by  a  vowel  of  the 
u-  series.  The  following  special  cases  may  be  distinguished: 

(1)  An  obscure  vowel  following  the  k  sound  is  transformed  into 
short  u. 

o' vl  like  bow  oqu'vLlike  my  bow  (with  prefix 

-gE-  my  [  §  18]) 

(2)  a  following  a  k  sound  is  transformed  into  o  or  u. 

ikld'ckc  boy  oklo'ckc  girl 

ikanl'm  canoe  okunl'm  canoes 

(3)  An  e  sound  following  a  k  sound  requires  a  u  before  the  e  sound. 

aLge'pxate  alder  country  ogue'pxate'  alder-bark  tree 

L£a'gil  a  woman  d£d'guil  the  woman 

(4)  If  the  k  sound  is  a  prefix,  it  is  considered  as  a  phonetic  unit 
and  an  o  is  inserted  following  the  k  sound,  even  if  it  is  followed  by 
a  consonant. 

nd'xLxa  she  begins  to  burn  nd'xdLxa  they  begin  to  burn 
e'ktcxam  he  sang  o'kdtcxam  the}7  sang 

The  following  examples  show  that  the  rule  does  not  hold  good  in 
consonantic  clusters  that  form  a  stem. 

atcd'ktcktamit  he  roasts  her  dqct  louse 
(stem  - ktckt ) 
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§  8.  Consonantic  Assimilation 

It  is  doubtful  whether  there  is  a  single  case  of  consonantic  assimi¬ 
lation  that  is  purely  phonetic,  not  dependent  on  the  grammatical 
value  of  the  consonants  involved.  For  instance,  the  assimilation  of 
l  by  preceding  and  following  n,  observed  in  nd'pdnEm  it  gets  dark 
(from  d'pdl  night),  finds  no  strict  analogies  in  other  similar  sound 
groups.  An  assimilation  of  l  by  preceding  n  is  found  whenever  the 
l  is  a  frequentative  suffix  (§  31). 

aksd'pEna  he  jumps  aksd'pEnan  he  jumps  about 

(instead  of  aksd'pEnal ) 

What  is  apparently  an  assimilation  of  l  by  preceding  n  is  also 
found  in  cases  of  insertion  which  occur  with  the  suffix  -l  (see  §  31.8). 

§  9.  Vocalization  of  Consonants 

1  l  and  n  show  a  peculiar  behavior  when  occurring  in  the  prefixes 
-gEl-,  -xeI-,  and  -£eI;  or  the  corresponding  -gEn-  and  -xeu  (§  25). 
Whenever  these  prefixes  are  preceded  by  o,  the  l  and  n  become  e,  so 
that  the  prefixes  assume  the  forms  -( o)goe- ,  ( o)xoe- ,  ~(o)£we. 

agigE'lxem  she  called  him  ndgoexe'ma  I  shall  call  them 

axEnd'ten  he  helped  sing  noxoexd'ten  they  helped  sing 

In  other  cases  the  combinations  kul  and  kol  are  admissible,  as  in 
dkd'lxu l  mouse  okuld'vi  surf 

2.  The  intransitive  t  of  the  third  person  plural  (§  21)  becomes  o 
before  all  Jc  sounds,  and  also  before  adverbial  Z  and  n  (§  25). 

§  10.  Vowel  Changes 

The  verbal  prefix  -o-  (§  26),  when  accented  and  preceding  a  k 
sound  or  a  w,  becomes  a. 

anid'cgam  I  took  him  anid'wa s  I  killed  him 

This  change  does  not  take  place  in  Upper  Chinook. 

igid'waq  (Kathlamet),  agid'wa £  (Chinook)  she  killed  him 

Unaccented  o  does  not  change  in  this  position. 

d'noxtk  I  steal  her  ayowd'x’it  he  is  pursued  261.1 

§  11.  Metathesis 

Metathesis  seems  to  be  confined  to  cases  in  which  two  suffixes  are 
thoroughly  amalgamated;  for  instance,  -ako  and  -l  combined  form 
-alukL  (§  30). 
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§  12.  Dieresis  and  Contraction 

1.  Dieresis  is  confined  to  the  formation  of  a  few  verbal  plurals,  in 
which  the  vowel  is  expanded  by  insertion  of  the  syllable  -yu.  Pre¬ 
sumably  the  expansion  is  related  to  the  dieresis  of  accented  i  (see 
§  5).  It  seems,  however,  quite  possible  that  this  is  really  a  suffix 
-yu  indicating  the  distributive.  (See  §  38.6.) 

Singular  Plural 

-x£bt  -x£oyut  to  bathe 

-XElatck  -XEldyutcJc  to  rise 

2.  A  short  a,  when  preceding  or  following  d  and  u,  is  contracted 
with  these  vowels,  which  remain  unchanged.  In  the  same  way  i  is 
contracted  with  a  following  %  or  e. 

dc  she  is  (instead  of  a-dc )  e'lxam  country  (instead  of 

atciungo'mit  he  causes  him  to  i-e'lxam ) 

run  (instead  of  atciungo' -amit) 

§  13.  Weakening  and  Strengthening  of  Consonants 


A  modification  of  significance  is  brought  about  by  a  modification  of 
consonants.1  This  phenomenon  was  discovered  by  Dr.  Edward  Sapir 
in  Upper  Chinook,  but  it  occurred  undoubtedly  also  in  Lower 
Chinook.  The  relation  of  consonants  in  Upper  Chinook  is  as  follows: 


b,  p  hardened  become  p! 
d,  t  hardened  become  t! 
g,  Jc  hardened  become  1c! 
g ,  q  hardened  become  Tc! 

Similar  relations  are  found 

tc!  hardened  becomes  ts! 
tc  hardened  becomes  ts 
c  hardened  becomes  s,  ts 
ts  hardened  becomes  ts! 


p,  p!  softened  become  b 
t,  t!  softened  become  d 
Tc,  1c!  softened  become  g 

q,  q!  softened  become  g 

the  sibilants: 

s  softened  becomes  c 
ts  softened  becomes  tc 
ts!  softened  becomes  tc! 


The  hardened  x  becomes  x.  (Cf.  §  53.) 

§  14.  GRAMMATICAL  PROCESSES 


According  to  their  grammatical  forms,  Chinook  words  may  be 
! grouped  in  two  large  classes — syntactic  words  and  particles.  While 
the  former,  except  in  exclamations,  always  contain  pronominal  and 
!  other  elements  that  define  their  function  in  the  sentence,  the  latter 
occur  as  independent  and  isolated  words.  The  elements  of  the  syn- 


1  See  Edward  Sapir,  1.  c.,  537. 
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tactic  words  are  often  phonetically  weak,  and  consist  sometimes  of 
single  consonants,  of  consonantic  clusters,  of  single  vowels,  or  of  weak 
monosyllables.  In  combination  these  may  form  polysyllabic  words. 
The  particles  are  necessarily  of  such  phonetic  character  that  they 
can  stand  by  themselves.  For  these  reasons,  both  classes  of  words 
appear  as  fixed  phonetic  and  formal  units,  so  that  in  Chinook  there 
can  be  no  doubt  as  to  the  limits  of  words. 

The  grammatical  processes  applied  with  these  two  classes  of  words 
differ.  Some  of  the  particles  may  be  duplicated,  while  duplication 
and  reduplication  never  occur  in  syntactic  words.  Particles  when 
transformed  into  syntactic  words  may,  however,  retain  their  dupli¬ 
cations.  Syntactic  words  are  modified  by  means  of  prefixes  and 
suffixes  and  by  modification  of  the  stem,  which,  however,  is  probably 
always  of  phonetic  origin.  Prefixes  are  much  more  numerous  than 
suffixes,  but  are  phonetically  weaker,  rarely  consisting  of  more  than 
a  single  sound.  They  appear  in  considerable  numbers  in  single 
words.  Six  prefixes  in  one  word  are  not  by  any  means  unusual. 
The  number  of  suffixes  that  may  appear  in  combination  is  more 
limited.  They  are  phonetically  stronger.  More  than  two  or  three 
suffixes  are  rarely  found  in  one  word. 

Word-composition  is  not  infrequent.  However,  some  of  the  ele¬ 
ments  which  enter  into  composition  rarely  appear  alone,  or  rather, 
combined  with  syntactic  elements  only.  They  represent  principally 
a  definite  group  of  local  ideas,  and  therefore  give  the  impression  of 
being  affixes  rather  than  independent  stems.  These  words  are,  for 
instance,  motion  into,  out  of,  up,  down  (see  §  27).  Setting  aside 
compound  words  of  this  class,  composition  of  independent  stems,  or 
rather  of  stems  which  are  used  with  syntactic  elements  only,  is  infre¬ 
quent.  Nouns  are,  however,  largely  of  complex  origin,  and  in  many 
of  them  stems  and  affixes  may  be  recognized,  although  the  significance 
of  these  elements  is  not  known  to  us. 

The  position  of  the  word  is  quite  free,  while  the  order  of  the  con¬ 
stituent  elements  of  syntactic  words  is  rigidly  fixed. 

§  15.  IDEAS  EXPRESSED  BY  GRAMMATICAL  PROCESSES 

■  * 

In  discussing  the  ideas  expressed  by  means  of  grammatical  forms, 
it  seems  best  to  begin  with  syntactic  words.  All  syntactic  relations 
of  these  are  expressed  by  pronominal  and  adverbial  prefixes.  Syn- 
§15 
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tactic  words  may  be  divided  into  three  classes  that  receive  different 
treatment — transitive  verbs,  intransitive  verbs,  and  nouns.  All  of 
these  have  in  common  that  they  must  contain  pronominal  elements, 
which  in  the  first  class  are  subjective  and  objective,  while  in  the 
other  two  classes  they  are  objective  (from  the  Indo-European  point 
of  view,  subjective).  The  noun  is  therefore  closely  associated  with 
the  intransitive  verb,  although  it  is  not  identical  with  it.  It  retains, 
to  a  certain  extent,  a  predicative  character,  but  is  in  form  partly 
differentiated  from  the  intransitive  verb. 

The  differentiation  of  transitive  and  intransitive  is  contained  in 
the  pronominal  elements.  The  subject  of  the  transitive  differs  in 
some  cases  from  that  of  the  intransitive,  which  is  in  form  identical 
with  the  objective  form  of  the  transitive. 

The  relations  of  nouns  are  expressed  by  possessive  pronouns,  which 
seem  to  be  remotely  related  to  the  subjective  transitive  pronouns. 
Owing  to  the  predicative  character  of  the  noun,  the  possessive  form 
has  partly  the  meaning  having. 

Both  intransitive  and  transitive  verbs  may  contain  indirect  pro¬ 
nominal  objects.  These  are  expressed  by  objective  pronouns.  Their 
particular  relation  to  the  verb  is  defined  by  elements  indicating  the 
ideas  of  for,  to,  with,  etc.  The  possessive  relations  of  subject  and 
object — i.  e.,  the  possession  of  one  of  the  objects  by  the  subject,  or 
of  the  indirect  object  by  the  direct  object,  and  vice  versa — are  also 
expressed. 

All  the  syntactic  relations  between  the  verb  and  the  nouns  of  the 
sentence  must  be  expressed  by  means  of  pronominal  and  adverbial 
elements  incorporated  in  the  verb,  so  that  the  verb  is  the  skeleton  of 
the  sentence,  while  the  nouns  or  noun-groups  held  together  by 
possessive  pronouns  are  mere  appositions.  Certain  locative  affixes 
which  express  the  syntactic  relations  of  nouns  occur  in  the  dialect 
of  the  Cascades;  but  these  seem  to  have  been  borrowed  from  the 
Sahaptin. 

The  function  of  each  pronominal  element  is  clearly  defined,  partly 
by  the  differentiation  of  forms  in  the  transitive  and  intransitive 
verbs,  partly  by  the  order  in  which  they  appear  and  by  the  adverbial 
elements  mentioned  before. 

In  the  pronoun,  singular,  dual,  and  plural  are  distinguished. 
There  is  an  inclusive  and  an  exclusive  in  dual  and  plural,  the  exclu¬ 
sive  being  related  to  the  first  person.  The  second  persons  duai  and 
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plural  are  related  to  the  second  person  singular.  The  third  person 
singular  has  three  genders— masculine,  feminine,  and  neuter — and  a 
single  form  each  for  dual  and  plural.  These  forms  are  not  only  true 
sex  and  number  forms,  but  agree  also  with  a  generic  classification  ol 
nouns  which  is  based  on  sex  and  number. 

The  nominal  stem  itself  has  no  characteristic  of  gender,  which  if 
expressed  solely  in  the  pronoun.  The  sex  and  number  origin  of  the 
genders  is  clear,  but  in  the  present  status  of  the  language  the  gendere 
are  as  irregularly  distributed  as  those  of  Indo-European  languages. 
These  genders  are  expressed  in  the  incorporated  pronominal  repre¬ 
sentative  of  the  noun,  and  since  there  is  generally  sufficient  variety 
in  the  genders  of  the  nouns  of  the  sentences,  clearness  is  preserved 
even  when  the  order  of  the  nouns  in  apposition  is  quite  free. 

Besides  the  sex  and  number  classes  we  find  a  classification  ir 
human  beings  on  the  one  hand  and  other  beings  and  objects  on  the 
other.  These  are  expressed  in  the  numeral,  the  demonstrative,  anc 
in  plural  forms  of  nouns. 

It  was  stated  before,  that,  in  the  pronoun,  duality  and  plurality 
are  distinguished.  In  the  noun,  a  true  plural,  not  pronominal  ir 
character,  is  found  only  in  some  words.  These  were  evidently  origi¬ 
nally  the  class  of  human  beings,  although  at  present  the  use  of  thi; 
nominal  plural  is  also  irregular.  Furthermore,  a  true  distributive 
is  found,  which,  however,  has  also  become  irregular  in  many  cases 
Its  original  significance  is  discernible  in  numeral  adverbs  (§  38).  A 
distributive  is  also  found  in  a  small  number  of  verbal  stems. 

There  are  few  nominal  affixes  of  clear  meaning,  and  very  few  tliai 
serve  to  derive  nouns  from  verbal  stems.  There  are  only  tw( 
important  classes  of  verbal  nouns  which  correspond  to  the  relativ* 
sentence  the  one  who —  and  to  the  past-passive  relative  sentence 
what  is  — ed;  of  these  two  the  latter  coincides  with  ordinary  nouns 
while  the  former  constitutes  a  separate  class.  Still  another  clas: 
contains  local  nouns,  where —  (§  40). 

Demonstrative  pronouns  form  a  class  by  themselves.  They  eon 
tain  the  personal  pronouns  of  the  third  person,  but  also  purely 
demonstrative  elements  which  indicate  position  in  relation  to  tin 
three  persons,  and,  in  Lower  Chinook,  present  and  past  tense,  0 
visibility  and  invisibility. 

Only  a  few  modifications  of  the  verb  are  expressed  by  incorporate! 
elements.  These  are  the  temporal  ideas — in  Lower  Chinook  those  o| 
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future  and  perfect  and  of  the  indefinite  aoristic  time,  to  which  are 
added  in  Upper  Chinook  several  other  past  tenses.  In  some  cases 
these  temporal  elements  express  rather  ideas  that  may  be  termed 
transitional  and  continuative.  There  is  a  series  of  semitemporal 
suffixes  expressing  the  inchoative  and  varieties  of  frequentatives; 
and  also  a  number  of  directive  prefixes,  which  seem  to  express  the 
direction  of  the  action  in  relation  to  the  speaker. 

All  other  ideas  are  expressed  by  particles.  A  somewhat  abnormal 
position  among  these  is  occupied  by  the  numerals  from  2  to  9  and  by 
a  very  few  adjectives.  These  numerals  are  nouns  when  they  are 
used  as  ordinals;  when  used  as  adjectives,  they  are  generally  par¬ 
ticles;  when  referring  to  human  beings,  they  are  nouns  of  peculiar 
form  (§51). 

Most  remarkable  among  the  particles  is  a  long  series  of  words, 
many  of  which  are  onomatopoetic  and  which  are  mostly  used  to 
express  verbal  ideas.  In  this  case  the  verbal  relation  is  expressed  by 
an  auxiliary  verb  which  signifies  to  do,  to  make,  or  to  be.  These 
words  exhibit  a  gradation  from  purely  interjectional  terms  to  true 
adverbial  or,  more  generally,  attributive  forms.  They  are  analogous 
to  our  English  forms  like  bang  went  the  gun,  or  ding  dong  made 
the  bells,  and  merge  into  forms  like  he  was  tired.  If  we  imagine 
the  word  tired  pronounced  with  imitative  gestures  and  expression, 
it  attains  the  value  that  these  particles  have  in  Chinook.  The  num¬ 
ber  of  these  words  is  considerable,  and  they  take  the  place  of  many 
verbs.  Most  of  them  can  be  used  only  with  verbs  like  to  do  and 
to  go.  Other  adverbs  differ  from  this  class  in  that  they  are  used 
with  other  verbs  as  well.  There  is  no  clear  distinction  between  these 
adverbs  and  conjunctions. 

DISCUSSION  OF  GRAMMAR  (§§  16-56) 

Syntactic  Words  (§§  16-45) 

§16.  Structure  of  Syntactic  Words 

All  syntactic  words  contain  pronominal  elements  which  give  them 
a  predicative  character.  A  few  seem  to  contain  only  the  pronominal 
element  and  the  stem,  but  by  far  the  greater  number  contain  other 
elements  besides.  Most  words  of  this  class  are  built  up  by  compo¬ 
sition  of  a  long  series  of  elements,  all  of  which  are  phonetically  too 
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weak  to  stand  alone.  The  most  complex  of  these  words  contain  all 
the  elements  of  the  sentence.  Their  order  is  as  follows: 

(1)  Modal  element  (transitional,  participial). 

(2)  Pronominal  elements. 

(a)  Subject. 

(b)  First  object. 

(c)  Second  object. 

(3)  Following  one  of  these  may  stand  an  element  expressing  the 
possessive  relation  between  the  subject  and  the  objects. 

(4)  Adverbial  prefixes. 

(5)  Direction  of  verbal  action. 

(6)  Verbal  stem,  single  or  compound. 

(7)  Adverbial  suffixes. 

These  elements  are,  of  course,  hardly  ever  all  represented  in  on. 
word.  Following  are  a  few  characteristic  examples  of  these  words: 
a-m-L-a-x-cg-d'm-x  thou  wert  in  the  habit  of  taking  it  from  her 

a-  aorist  (1,  see  §  17) 
m-  thou,  subject  (2 a,  see  §  18) 
l-  it,  object  (2b,  see  §  18) 
a-  her,  second  object  (2c,  see  §  18) 

-x-  indicates  that  it  belongs  to  her  (3,  see  §  24) 

Elements  4  and  5  are  not  represented. 

-eg-  stem  to  take  (6) 

-am  completive  (la,  see  §  29) 

-x  usitative  (lb,  see  §  32) 
tc-t-a-l-d'-t-a  he  will  give  them  to  her 
tc-  he,  subject  (2a,  see  §  18) 
t-  them,  object  (2b,  see  §  18) 
a-  her,  second  object  (2c,  see  §  18} 

-l-  to  (4,  see  §  25) 

-o-  direction  from  speaker  (5,  see  §  26) 

-ot-  stem  to  give  (6) 

-a  future  (7,  see  §  32) 

Elements  1  and  3  are  not  represented. 

There  are,  of  course,  transitive  verbs  with  but  one  object.  1 

most  intransitive  verbs  all  the  elements  relating  to  the  object  disa 

pear  and  the  form  of  the  word  becomes  comparatively  simple. 

L-o-c  it  is 

l  it,  subject  (2a,  see  §  18) 

-d-  direction  from  speaker  (5,  see  §  26) 

-c  stem  to  be,  singular  (6) 
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Complex  intransitive  forms  are,  however,  not  rare. 
tE-n-XE-l-a'-x-d  they  will  be  on  me 
Ke)-  they,  subject  (2 a,  see  §  18) 
ft-  me,  indirect  object  (2c,  see  §  18) 

-x(e)-  indicates  that  they  belong  to  me  (3,  see  §  24) 

-l-  to  (4,  see  §  25) 

-a-  direction  from  speaker  (5,  see  §  26) 

-x  stem  to  do,  to  be  (6) 

-o  future  (7,  see  §  32) 

^ouns  are  similar  to  simple  intransitive  verbs,  but  they  have  (or 
lad)  nominal  (modal)  prefixes.  They  have  no  directive  elements, 
rhey  may  take  possessive  forms  which  do  not  appear  in  the  verb, 
rhe  order  of  elements  in  the  noun  is  the  following: 

(1*)  Nominal  (modal)  element. 

(2*)  Pronominal  elements. 

(a*)  Subjective. 

(&*)  Possessive. 

(3*)  Nominal  stem,  single  or  compound. 

(4*)  Suffixes: 

W-d  -IetyiIeiyi  Rotten-wood  (a  place  name) 
w-  nominal  prefix  (1*) 
ft-  subjective  feminine  (2  a *) 

-IetyiIetyi  stem  rotten  wood  (3*) 
e'-me-qtq  thy  head 

e-  subjective  masculine  (2  a *) 

-me-  possessive  second  person  (2  &*) 

-qtq-  stem  head  (3*) 

In  the  following  sections  these  component  elements  will  be  taken 
p  in  order. 

§  17.  Modal  Elements 

(t~.  1  his  prefix  indicates  a  transitional  stage,  a  change  from  one 

state  into  another.  Therefore  it  may  be  translated  in  intran¬ 
sitive  verbs  by  to  become.  In  transitive  verbs  it  is  always 
used  when  there  is  no  other  element  affixed  which  expresses 
ideas  contradictory  to  the  transitional,  like  the  perfect, 
future,  or  nominal  ideas.  In  the  transitive  verb  it  appears, 
therefore,  on  the  whole  as  an  aoristic  tense.  The  action 
passing  from  the  subject  to  a  definite  object  is  in  Chinook 
always  considered  as  transitional  (transitive),  since  it  implies 
a  change  of  condition  of  object  and  subject.  In  the  Kathlamet, 
dialect  of  the  Upper  Chinook  the  corresponding  prefix  is 
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Whenever  the  a-  stands  before  a  vocalic  element,  its  place  is  t  aker 
by  n-.  The  masculine  i-  preceding  a  vowel  has  consonantn 
character,  and  retains,  therefore,  the  a-.  In  Kathlamet  n 
is  used  under  the  same  conditions ;  but,  besides,  a  form  occurs 
beginning  with  i-,  which  is  followed  by  a  -g- . 

Intransitive,  before  consonant : 

a-L-E' -k;im  it  said  (a-  transitional;  l-  it;  -k  irn  to  say) 
a-n-d'-tx-uit  I  began  to  stand  (a-  transitional;  n-  I;  -o-  directive 
-tx  to  stand;  -uit  to  be  in  a  position) 

Intransitive,  before  vow^el : 

n-e'-k'im  he  said  in-  transitional;  e-  he;  -k'im  to  say) 
n-o'-X-o-x  they  became  (n-  transitional;  o-  they;  -x  reflexive 
-o-  directive;  -x  stem  to  no,  to  be) 


Transitive : 

a-tcE'-t-a-x  he  did  them  (a-  transitional;  tc-  he;  t-  them;  -o 


directive;  -x  stem  to  do) 

The  following  examples  are  taken  from  the  Kathlamet  dialect. 
Intransitive,  before  consonant: 


%-l-e’ -Trim  it  said;  Kathlamet  texts  99.4  (analysis  as  before) 


/ 


i -m-xa-t-k !oa-mam  you  came  home  ibid,  132.15  (m  -thou;  -x  (a 
reflexive;  -t-  coming;  -k!oa  to  go  home;  -( m)am  to  arrive) 

Intransitive,  before  vowel: 

i-g-e'-x-k!oa  he  went  home  ibid.  169.6  (-e-  he;  -x-  leflexive) 
i-g-d-x-k !oa  she  went  home  ibid.  191.8 

Transitive : 

i-q-i-o'-lxam  somebody  told  him  ibid.  169.7  (-q  somebody ;  i-hm 


2. 


-o  directive;  -Ixam  to  tell) 
i-gE'-t-u-x  she  acted  on  them  ibid.  217.16  (g e-  she;  t-  them;  -< 

directive;  -x  to  do) 

ni This  prefix  is  confined  to  the  dialects  east  of  the  Ivathlanio 
It  takes  the  form  nig-  before  vowels,  like  the  preceding, 
occurs  in  transitive  and  intransitive  verbs.  It  expresses 
somewhat  indefinite  time  past,  and  is  used  in  speaking 
events  that  happened  less  than  a  year  or  so  ago,  yet  more  tin 
a  couple  of  days  ago.  (E.  Sapir.) 

ni-y-u'ya  he  went  (ni-  past ;  -y-  he ;  -uya  to  go) 

nig-u'ya  she  went  (the  same  before  vocalic  element;  -a-  stl 

being  contracted  with  -u-  into  - u ) 
ni-tc-i-gil-k eI  he  saw  him  (ni-  past;  -tc-  he;  -i-  him;  gil-v tr  ' 

prefix;  -knl  to  see) 
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a-.  This  prefix  is  confined  to  the  intransitive  verbs  of  the  Upper 
Chinook  (Kathlamet),  and  indicates  the  future.  When  fol¬ 
lowed  by  a  vowel,  it  takes  the  form  al-. 

a-m-d' -k i-a  thou  wilt  carry  her  (a-  future;  m-  thou;  o-  con¬ 
tracted  for  a-  her  and  o-  directive;  -kx  stem  to  carry-  -a 
future)  ’ 

Before  vowel : 

al-o'-m.E-qt-a  she  will  die  (al-  future;  -o-  contracted  for  a-  she 
and  -o-  directive;  -rriEqt  stem  to  die;  -a  future) 

In  the  dialects  east  of  the  Kathlamet  it  is  used  also  with  transitive 
verbs  (Sapir). 

a-tc-i-gE'l-lcEl-a  he  will  see  her  (a- future;  -tc-  he;  -i-  him;  -jeI- 
verbal  prefix;  -IceI  to  see;  -a  future) 

•  (ja-,  before  vowels  gal-.  This  prefix  is  confined  to  the  dialects 

east  of  the  Kathlamet.  It  expresses  time  long  past,  and  is 
always  used  in  the  recital  of  myths  (Sapir). 

ga-y-u'ya  lie  went  (see  analysis  under  2) 
gal-u'ya  she  went  (see  analysis  under  2) 
ga-tc-i-g e'I-Tc eI  he  saw  him  (see  analysis  under  2) 

n-  may  be  used  in  place  of  this  prefix. 

•  na-,  before  vowels  nal-.  This  prefix  is  confined  to  the  dialects 

east  of  the  Kathlamet.  It  refers  to  recent  time  exclusive  of 
to-day,  more  specifically  to  yesterday.  Its  use  is  analogous  to 
that  of  the  preceding.  (E.  Sapir.) 

*  ’  I  prefix  has  nominal  significance,  and  designates  the 

ONE  WHO  IS,  DOES,  or  HAS. 

k-tgs'-ka-l  those  who  fly  (k-  nominal;  -tgE  they;  -ka  to  fly;  -l 
always) 

k-ck-t-a-xo'-il  those  two  who  always  make  them;  (ck-  they  two 
[transitive  subject];  -t-  them;  -a-  directive  before  -x;  -xd-il  to 
work  always) 

This  piefix  is  used  most  frequently  with  nouns  in  possessive  form, 
designating  the  one  who  has. 

g  'i-td  -ki-kid-al  those  who  have  the  power  of  seeing  (i-  mascu¬ 
line,  -ta-  their;  -ki-  indicates  that  there  is  no  object;  -k.Fl  to 
see;  -al  always) 

g  i-Ld -ma£  the  one  who  is  shot  (i-  masculine;  -Ld-  its;  -ma£  the 
condition  of  being  shot) 

&  Ld  qewam  the  one  who  has  shamanistic  power  (-Ld-  its;  -qewam 
shaman’s  song) 
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7.  w-.  This  seems  to  have  been  at  one  time  the  prefix  which  charae 
terized  nouns.  It  is  no  longer  in  general  use,  but  persists  in  i 
few  terms  like  we'wuLe  interior  of  house,  we  Icoa  da^ 
(Kathlamet),  welx  country  (Kathlamet),  and  in  geographies 
names  like  Wapid'tci  salal-berries  on  stump.  It  is  alway 
followed  by  the  masculine  or  feminine  intransitive  pronoun 
Its  former  general  use  may  be  inferred  from  the  pronomina 
form  o-  of  all  feminine  nouns,  which  is  probably  a  contractio: 
of  w-  and  the  ordinary  intransitive  feminine  pronoun  a-.  I 
Upper  Chinook  the  forms  wi-  and  wa-  are  preserved  befor 
short  words.  There  is  no  trace  of  the  former  existence  c 
this  prefix  before  the  pronominal  forms  of  neuter,  dual,  an 
plural,  all  of  which  are  consonantic,  while  masculine  and  fem 
nine  are  both  vocalic  (e-  and  a-).  .It  seems  probable  that  il 
use,  like  that  of  n-,  was  confined  to  vocalic  pronouns  (§  17.1 
8.  na-.  This  is  a  nominal  prefix  indicating  locality.  It  occui 
principally  in  place  names,  NakoV.d't  (see  §  40). 

§  IS.  Pronominal  Elements 

It  has  been  stated  that  the  pronominal  elements  in  the  verb  ai 
subject,  first  object,  second  object.  The  whole  series  occurs  in  son 
transitive  verbs  only.  In  form,  the  subject  of  the  transitive  verb 
somewhat  differentiated  from  the  other  forms,  while  the  objectu 
pronouns  coincide  with  the  subjects  of  the  intransitive,  and  a 
closely  related  to  the  personal  pronouns  which  appear  attached  i 


nouns. 

The  possessive  has  a  series  of  peculiar  forms.  In  the  noun 
order  is  personal  pronoun,  possessive  pronoun.  Thus  the  pronou 
may  be  divided  into  three  large  groups,  which  may  be  called  trail, 
tive,  intransitive,  and  possessive. 


1st  person  .  .  • 

Exclusive  dual  . 
Exclusive  plural  . 
Inclusive  dual  .  . 

Inclusive  plural 
2d  person  singular 
2d  person  dual  . 

2d  person  plural 
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Transitive 

Intransitive 

Possessivo 

n- 

n- 

-tcE-  -g&- 

nt- 

nt- 

-nt- 

ntc- 

ntc- 

-ntc- 

tx- 

tx- 

-tx- 

Ix- 

Ix- 

-Ix- 

m- 

m- 

-m- 

mt- 

mt- 

-mt- 

mc- 

mc- 

-mc- 
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3d  person  singular,  masculine 
3d  person  singular,  feminine 
3d  person  singu'ar,  neuter  . 

3d  person  dual . 

3d  person  plural  .... 
Indefinite  .  . 


Transitive 

Intransitive 

Possessive 

tc- 

i- 

-i- 

9- 

a- 

tea-  -ga- 

L- 

L- 

-L- 

C- 

c-  ct- 

-ct- 

t-  t-  (o-,  ft-,  a-) 

-t-  -g- 

— 

It  will  be  seen  from  this  list  that  most  of  the  forms  in  the  three 
series  are  identical.  A  differentiation  exists  in  the  first  person  and 
n  the  third  person  singular  (masculine  and  feminine).  In  all  these 
orms  the  exclusive  appears  as  the  dual  and  plural  of  the  first  person, 
rhile  the  inclusive  seems  to  be  characterized  by  the  terminal  -x-.  n- 
nay  be  interpreted  as  the  first  person,  m-  as  the  second  person,  t-  as 

he  characteristic  of  the  dual,  and  c  as  that  of  the  plural  of  these 

►ersons. 


The  third  person  plural  exhibits  a  number  of  irregularities  which 
nil  be  discussed  in  §  21. 


§  19.  The  Tost- Pronominal  <j 
In  a  number  of  cases  these  pronouns  are  followed  by  the  sound  g, 

r  1C^’  judgm£  from  its  ^regular  occurrence  in  the  present  form  of 
ie  anguage,  may  have  had  a  wider  application  in  former  times. 

(1)  The  transitive  subject  (except  the  first  and  second  persons 
ngular,  the  third  person  singular  masculine  and  feminine,  and  the 

ite  q)  is  followed  by  g  or  k,  which  give  to  the  preceding  pronoun 
s  transitive  value. 


L  a  wa  it  killed  it  (a-  transitional;  l-  neuter  subject;  -k- 
pre  x  giving  the  preceding  l-  its  transitive  character;  -l- 
neu  ei  object;  -a-  directive;  -wae  stem  to  kill) 

a  they  took  it  (a-  transitional;  t-  they;  -k-  [as 

jk  °Y,  L~  n®uter  object;  -eg  stem  to  take;  -am  completion) 
l •  °~cg~am  ^  took  it  Csame  as  last,  but  with  n-  i  as  subject, 
which  does  not  take  the  following  -k-)  . 

When  followed  by  a  vowel  (including  e),  the  -k-  sound  is  more 
onant,  and  has  been  written  -g-.  When  the  subject  pronoun  is 

d,  the  e,  which  carries  the  accent,  follows  the  g ,  so  that  the 
iDsitive  pronoun  and  the  -g-  form  a  unit. 


o-z,  gi  0  -cg-am  it  took  him  (same  as  above,  but  with  l-  it  as 

su  Ject,  ollowed  by  -g-  instead  of  -k-  before  i-,  which  is  mas¬ 
culine  object) 

a-tg-E  -t-a-x  they  do  them. 
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(2)  The  intransitive  subject  third  person  plural  is  followed  by  g  in 
two  cases. 

(a)  When  the  subject  t  would  normally  precede  the  directive  ele¬ 
ment  -o-  (§  26.1),  this  element  is  omitted,  and  instead  the  t  is  followed 

by  g. 

a-y-o'-xune  he  drifted  24.15  (a-  transitional;  y-  for i- before  6  he; 

-o-  directive  ;  -XEne  stem  to  drift) 

a-t-gE'-XEne  they  drift  38.10  (a-  transitional;  t-  they;  -g-  inserted 
after  subject;  -e-  carries  accent  [§  5.1];  -XEne  stem  to  drift) 

(b)  When  the  subject  t  is  changed  to  6  before  k  stems  (§  9.2;  §  21), 
the  g  follows  it  when  the  1c  sound  is  a  stop.  It  seems,  however,  more 
likely  that  originally  this  element  had  d  following  the  g. 

n-e'-Tc-im  he  said  107.2  in-  transitional  before  vowel  [§  17.1];  e- 
he;  -Tc’im-  stem  to  say) 

n-d-go'-koim  they  say  26G.5  in-  as  above;  -o-  third  person  plural 
before  k  sound ;  -g-  following  third  person  plural  before  k  stop ; 
o  inserted  according  to  phonetic  law  [  §  7.4];  -koim,  -k  im  stem 
to  say;  o  inserted  according  to  §  7.3) 

(3)  The  possessive  pronoun  of  the  third  person  plural  in  neuter  and 
plural  nouns  has  the  form  -g-,  which  probably  stands  for  tg-,  the  i 
beino-  elided  between  the  neuter  prefix  l  and  the  plural  prefix  t 
respectively,  and  the  g.  Thus  we  have 

t-g-d'-qtq-a-kc  their  heads  165.9  (t-  plural;  -g-  for  tg-  their;  -a- 
vowel  following  possessive  [§  23];  -qtq  stem  head;  -a-  con 
nective  vowel  depending  upon  terminal  consonant  of  stem :  -k< 
plural  suffix  [§  38.1]) 

L-g-d'-xauyam-t-ikc  their  poverty  13.18  (l-  neuter;  -g-  for  tg 
their;  -d-  vowel  following  possessive  [  §23] ;  -xauyam  poverty 
-t-ikc  plural  with  connective  sound  [§  38.1]) 

It  appears  that  the  g  occurs  most  frequently  following  the  thir< 
person  plural.  It  seems  probable  that  in  these  cases,  at  least,  it  i 
derived  from  the  same  source.  Whether  the  g  after  the  transitu 
pronoun  is  of  the  same  origin,  is  less  certain,  although  it  seems  likeh 
This  g  never  occurs  after  objects.  The  rules  given  above  have  tb 
effect  that  the  g  can  not  occur  in  intransitive  verbs  which  contain 
reflexive  element  and  in  intransitive  verbs  with  indirect  objects, 
is  possible  that  this  may  be  explained  as  due  to  the  fact  that  all  intrai 
sitive  pronouns  in  these  cases  are  really  objective.  The  g  new 
appears  after  the  personal  pronouns  prefixed  to  the  noun. 
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I  20.  The  Third  Person  Dual 

The  third  person  dual  has  two  forms,  c-  and  ct-.  ct-  is  used _ 

(1)  As  intransitive  subject  preceding  a  vowel,  except  e  and  its 
representatives. 

Examples  of  the  use  of  ct-: 

a-ct-o'-y-am  they  two  arrive  (a-  transitional;  ct-  third  person 
dual;  -o-  directive;  -i  stem  to  go;  -am  to  complete  motion) 

ct-a'qoaii  they  two  are  large 

Examples  of  the  use  of  c-: 

c-xeld'itx  they  two  remained 

a-CE'x-a-x  they  two  became  (a-  transitional;  -c  dual;  -x-  reflexive; 
-a-  directive  before  -x;  x  to  be) 

(2)  As  object  of  the  transitive,  when  the  accent  is  on  the  pro¬ 
nominal  subject. 

Examples  of  the  use  of  ct-: 

a-tCEr-ct-u-kuL  he  carried  their  two  selves  26.20  (a-  transitional; 
tc-  he  [transitive] ;  -e  carries  accent ;  ct-  them  [dual] ;  -(/-direct¬ 
ive;  -Jcul  stem  to  carry) 

a-LgE  -ct-a-x  it  did  them  two  (a-  transitional;  LgE-  neuter  sub¬ 
ject;  -ct-  they  two) 

Examples  of  the  use  of  c-: 

a-k-c-d'lx-am  she  said  to  these  two  (a-  transitional;  Z-she;  c-  they 
two;  -dlx  to  say;  -am  completive) 

(3)  In  all  possessive  forms. 

le  -ct-a-qco  their  two  selves’  hair  77.3  ( l -  neuter  pronoun;  -e 
carries  accent;  ct-  their  [dual];  -a- vowel  following  possessive 
[  §  23] ;  -qcd  stem  hair) 

§  21.  The  Third  Person  Plural 

It  has  been  mentioned  before  that  the  third  person  plural  before 
ingle  k  sounds,  and  before  adverbial  l  and  n  (§  25),  is  o-  instead  of  t-. 

lane>  e  occurs  both  when  the  pronoun  is  intransitive  subject 
tnd  when  it  is  first  or  second  object.  The  transitive  subject  is 
tg~,  tk-  (see  §  19). 

Plural  t-: 

* 

(i-t-e  -x-a-x  they  came  to  be  on  him  (a-  transitional;  t-  they; 
e-  him;  -x  indicates  that  they  belonged  to  him;  -a-  directive; 
-x  stem  to  do,  to  be) 

a-tc-E'-t-a-x  he  did  them  (a-  transitional;  tc-  he;  e-  carries  accent; 

-t  them;  -a-  directive;  -x  stem  to  do) 
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Plural  o-: 

n-d'-x-o-x  they  became  (n-  transitional  before  vowel;  -o  thej 
before  1c  sound;  -x  reflexive ;  -o-  directive;  -x  stem  to  do,  to  be 
a-c-g-o' -xuina  they  placed  them  in  the  ground  (a-  transitional 
c-  they  two;  -g-  marks  preceding  c-  as  transitive  subject 
-o-  them  [before  1c  sound];  -xena  stem  to  stand  [plural]) 
a-q-t-d'-w-i-tx  somebody  gave  them  to  them  (a-  transitional 
q-  indefinite;  t-  them;  -a'-  inserted  in  accented  syllable  befor 
semivowel  w  [  §  5.26];  -w-  stands  for  -6-  [between  two  vowels 
them;  -i-  stands  for  -l-  after  preceding  o  [see  §  9];  -tx  ster 
TO  GIVE  away) 

Before  k  stops,  a  -g  is  inserted  after  the  subject  third  person  plura 
as  described  in  §  19.26. 

In  a  few  nouns  the  third  person  plural  is  n  instead  of  t;  fc 
instance : 

nate'tanue  Indians 
naua'itk  net 

Numerals  take  a-  instead  of  t-  for  indicating  the  plural  of  huma 
beings  (see  §  51). 

§  22.  Pronouns  of  the  Transitive  Verb 

The  first  person  and  the  exclusive  subject  do  not  occur  with 
second  person  object.  In  place  of  these  combinations  we  have  tl 
forms  yam-,  yamt-,  yamc-,  for  the  combinations  i—  thee,  i—  your  tv 
selves,  i —  you ;  and  qam-,  qamt-,  game-,  for  the  corresponding  forn 
with  dual  and  plural  exclusive  subject.  The  inclusive  subject  can  n< 
occur  with  second  person  objects,  since  this  would  be  a  reflexb 
form  (see  §  24).  In  transitive  verbs  with  two  objects  the  sail 
irregularities  occur  when  either  the  first  or  second  object  is  secoi 
person  while  the  first  person  is  subject.  In  case  the  second  object 
second  person,  the  forms  begin  with  the  first  object. 

t-am-l-d't-a  I  shall  give  them  to  thee  (t-  them;  -am  I  —  the 
-l-  to;  -ot  to  give;  -a  future) 

The  indefinite  subject  q-  is  peculiar  to  the  transitive. 

§  22.  Possessive  Pronoun 

All  possessive  pronouns  are  followed  by  -a-,  except  the  first  ai 
second  persons.  The  first  person  is  always  followed  b}  e,  whi< 
after  the  -tc-  of  the  masculine,  takes  an  %  tinge,  while  after  the  o- 
the  feminine  it  becomes  u  (§  7.1).  The  second  person  is  followed 
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e.  W  hen  the  accent  falls  on  the  possessive  pronoun,  the  a  is  length¬ 
ened.  If  the  accent  precedes  the  possessive  pronoun,  the  a  remains 
short.  In  this  case  the  consonantic  pronouns  introduce  an  e  before 
the  possessive  (§  5.1).  When  followed  by  m  and  y,  this  a  is  length¬ 
ened  to  a  in  accordance  with  the  phonetic  rules  given  in  §  5.2b.  The 
g  of  the  first  person  and  of  the  third  person  feminine,  when  following 
the  accent,  becomes  lex  in  accordance  with  the  general  tendency  to 
make  a  Jc  following  an  accent  affricative  (§  6.1). 

The  possessive  pronoun  exhibits  a  peculiar  modification  in  the 
first  person  and  in  the  third  person  singular  feminine.  Masculine 
nouns  have  in  both  cases  -tc-,  while  all  the  other  genders  have  -g-. 

For  the  insertion  of  -g-  in  the  third  person  plural  possessive  of 
neuter  and  plural  nouns,  see  §  19.3. 

Examples  of  possessive  forms  with  accent  on  possessive  pronoun: 
i-tCE'-ts! ETYiEnd  my  wooden  spoon  115.18 
o-gu'-xamulec  my  dog  16.11 
L-gE'-qacqac  my  grandfather  211.1 
s-gE'-xanim  my  (dual)  toy  canoe  115.21 
t-gs'-mwole  my  guardian  spirits  211.4 
i-me'-xal  thy  name  72.26 
d-me'-putc  thy  anus  114.1 
L-me'-tata-iks  thy  uncles  10.12 
c-me'-letcxict  thy  nostrils  113.20 
tE-me!-xeqLax  thy  hunter’s  protectors  234.10 
i-d'-olc  his  blanket  74.14 
Ur-iga' -tcinkikala  his  head  wife  74.16 
L-ia' -nsmeke  his  wives  74.16 
c-id'-leulq!ast  his  squinting  (on  botli  eyes)  139.5 
t-ia  -xalaitanE-ma  his  arrows  10.16 
i-tcd'-yuLlL  her  pride  74.11 
u-go'-egan  her  bucket  115.11 
L~gd'-cganE-ma  her  buckets  115.12 
c-ga  -xa  her  two  children  14.4 
t-gd'-po'te  her  arms  115.24 
i-Ld'-qula  their  camp  73.15 
u-Ld' -xk!un  their  eldest  sister  73.15 
Ld'wux  their  younger  brother  74.15 
c-Ld'-amtkct  its  double  spit  93.10 
Ld'-ULema  their  houses  227.23 
t-m'-jcillciie  their  bushes  in  canoe  47.10 
i-ntd'-janlm  our  two  selves’  (excl.)  canoe  163.4 
LE-ntd'-mama  our  two  selves’  (excl.)  father 
i-txa'-lcikala  our  two  selves’  (inch)  husband  76.12 
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o-txd'-Lak  our  two  selves’  (incl.)  aunt  116.11 
L-txd'-xWun-ikc  our  two  selves’  (incl.)  elder  brothers  11.19 
c-txd'-xarnukrs  our  two  selves’  (incl.)  dogs  16.9 
txd'-cdlal  our  two  selves’  (incl.)  relatives  224.12 
i-mtd' -Jde-tenax  what  you  two  have  killed  163.6 
d-mtd'-xamukc  your  two  selves’  bitch  16.12 
LE-mta'-naa  your  two  selves’  mother  13.24 
i-ctd'-molak  their  two  selves’  elk  115.25 
d-std'-xamuks  their  two  selves’  dog  16.10 
L-ctd' -amtkct  its  double  spit  96.22 
ctd'-xds  their  two  selves’  eyes  129.28 
t-cta'-xti  their  two  selves’  smoke  75.22 
i-ntcd'-lxam  our  (excl.)  town  234.  ll 
o-ntcd'  -hatlau  our  (excl.)  virgin  150.21 
L-ntcd’ -xgacgac  our  (excl.)  grandfather  22.20 
i-lxd' -xak!  Emana  our  (incl.)  chief  224.25 
o-lxd' -qxalptckix '  our  (incl.)  fire  73.21 
ci-lxd' -xak! Emdna  our  (incl.)  two  chiefs  37.10 
i-mca' -xak! Emdna  your  chief  50.3 
d-mcd’ -potcxan  your  sister-in-law  224.26 
LE-mcd' -cguic  your  mat  173.23 
tE-mcd' -UETnckc  your  husbands  13S.6 
i-td'-Lan  their  rope  227.15 
u-td'-xanim  their  canoe  163.16 
Lgd'-xauyamtikc  their  poverty  13.18 
tgd'-wun-aks  their  bellies  14.21 
Examples  of  possessive  forms  with  accent  preceding  the  possessive 

pronoun: 

e'-tca-mxtc  my  heart  12.26 
LE'-kxE-ps  my  foot  41.20 
SE'-k-xest  my  arrogance 
ts'-kxu-qL  my  house  24.4 
e'-mi-La  thy  body 
sd'-me-xest  thy  arrogance 
td'-me-ps  thy  foot 
d'ya-qco  his  skin  115.24 
L-d'ya-qtq  his  head  73.13 
c-d'ya-qtq  his  two  heads  14.11 
t-d'ya-qx  his  house  15.12 
e'-tca-qtq  its  head  223.8 
SE'-kxa-xest  her  arrogance 
tE'-kxa-qL  her  house  89.7 
e'-La-tc!a  its  sickness  196.6 
o'-La-qst  its  louse  10.21 
LE'-xa-ps  its  foot  191.20 
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ts'-La-ps  its  feet  137.16 

e'-nta-m  our  two  selves’  (excl.)  father  29.16 

tEr -nta-q! pas  our  two  selves’  (excl.)  targets  30.12 

e'-txa-m  our  two  selves’  (inch)  father  29.11 

tE'-txa-ps  our  two  selves’  (inch)  feet 

tE'-mta-ps  your  two  selves’  feet 

e'-cta-tc!a  their  two  selves’  sickness  193.18 

LE'-cta-qcd  their  two  selves’  hair  77.3 

tE'-cta-qL  their  two  selves’  house  193.4 

tE'-ntca-qx  our  (excl.)  house  129.26 

tE'-lxa-qL  our  (inch)  house  225.25 

§  24.  Elements  Expressing  the  Possess  i  re  Relation 
Between  Subject  and  Object 

When  there  is  a  possessive  relation  between  the  subject  and  one  of 
the  objects,  the  element  -x-  is  inserted. 

(1)  After  the  first  object  of  the  transitive  verb,  it.  indicates  that 
the  object  belongs  to  the  subject. 

a-g-a-x- d'-pc-am  she  hid  her  own  216.5  (a-  transitional;  g-  she; 
a-  her;  -x-  indicates  that  the  object  is  possessed  by  the  sub¬ 
ject;  -o-  directive;  -pc  stem  to  hide;  -am  completion) 

(2)  After  the  second  object  of  the  transitive,  it  indicates  that  the 
first  object  belongs  to  the  second. 

a-m-L-a' -x-cg-am  you  take  it  (hers)  from  her  185.16  (a-  tran¬ 
sitional;  m-  thou;  l-  it;  a-  her;  -x-  indicates  that  it  belongs 
to  her;  -eg  stem  to  take;  -am  completion) 

(3)  After  the  intransitive  subject,  it  has  the  force  of  a  reflexive 
transitive  verb;  i.  e.,  it  indicates  sameness  of  subject  and  object. 

n-e'-x-a-x  he  does  himself;  i.  e.,  he  becomes  (n-  transitional 
before  vocalic  pronoun  [§  17.1];  e-  he;  -x-  reflexive;  -a-  direct¬ 
ive;  -x  stem  to  do) 

a-m-x-d'-n-El-gu' L-itck  you  expressed  yourself  to  me;  i.  e.,  you 
told  me  97.10  (a-  transitional;  m-thou;  -x-  reflexive ;  connect¬ 
ive  e  with  secondary  accent  becomes  a-  before  n  [§  5.  26];  ri¬ 
me;  -l-  to;  -guL  stem  to  talk;  -tek  inchoative) 

(4)  After  the  object  of  a  verb  with  intransitive  subject,  it  has  the 
force  of  a  transitive  reflexive  in  which  subject  and  second  subject  are 
identical. 

n-c' -L-x-a-x  he  does  it  in  reference  to  himself;  i.  e.,  he  becomes 
from  it  244.16  (same  analysis  as  above  under  3.  with  the 
object  l-  it  inserted) 
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§  25.  Adverbial  Prefixes 

A  number  of  adverbial  ideas — particularly  those  defining  the  rela¬ 
tion  of  the  verb  to  the  object,  and  corresponding  to  some  of  our  prep¬ 
ositions — are  expressed  by  prefixes  which  follow  the  pronouns.  The 
adverbial  character  of  these  elements  appears  in  forms  like — 

a-q-e' -l-gi-tk  somebody  placed  him  near  by  (a-  transitional;  q- 
some  one;  e-  him;  -I-  to;  -gi-  eliminates  one  object  [§  26.4]; 
-tk  stem  to  place) 

The  verbal  idea  is  to  place  near,  and  the  form  is  purely  transitive. 
The  same  construction  appears  clearly  in — 

a-L-g-i-g E'l-tcxEm  it  sings  for  him  260.17  ( a -  transitional;  l-  it; 
-g-  post-pronominal  [§  19.1];  i-  him;  -gsl-  on  account  of; 
-tcxEin  to  sing  shaman’s  song) 

These  examples  show  that  the  prefixes  do  not  belong  to  the  objects, 
but  that  they  qualify  the  verb.  Following  is  a  list  of  these  prefixes: 

1.  - 1 -  TO,  FOR. 

L-d'-l-o-c  it  was  to  (in)  her  71.6  ( l -  it;  a-  her;  -l-  to;  -o-  directive; 
-c  stem  to  be) 

a-c-k-L-e'-l-o-kL  they  two  carried  it  to  him  29.9  (a-  transitional; 
c-  they  two ;  -k-  post-pronominal [  §  19.1];  l-  it;  e-him;  -l-  to; 
-o-  directive;  -kL  stem  to  carry) 

The  third  person  plural  of  the  pronoun,  when  preceding  this 
has  the  form  o  (§  21).  In  this  case  the  -l-  changes  to  -e- 
(§  9.1),  and  the  6  is  then  weakened  to  w. 

a-q-t-a-w-e' -m-aku-x  they  distributed  them  to  (among)  them 
246.10  (a-  transitional;  q-  somebody;  t-  them;  (-a-)  probably 
connective;  -w-  for  d-  them;  -e-  for  -l-  after  0/  -in  stem  to 
hand  [  ?] ;  -ako  about-;  -x  usitative) 

2.  -n-  IN,  INTO. 

a-tc-Os-LE-n-ga'n-ait  he  threw  her  into  it  173.6  (a-  transitional; 
tc-  he;  a-  her;  l-  it;  -n-  into;  -gEn  stem  to  place  changed  to 
gdn  on  account  of  accent  [§  5.  26];  -ait  to  be  in  position) 

s-d'-n~2)d-t  she  closed  her  eyes  47.18  (s-  they  two;  d-  her;  -n-  in: 
-po  stem  to  close;  -t  perfect) 

3.  -k-  on. 

a-L-g-d'-tx  she  stands  on  it  191.20  (a-  she;  l-  it;  -g-  on;  -o- 
directive;  -tx  stem  to  stand) 

o-le' -n-ka-t-ka  it  comes  flying  above  me  (a-  transitional;  l(e)- 
it;  n-  me;  -k (a)-  on;  -t-  coming;  -ka  stem  to  fly) 
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m-a-n-Jc- o'-tx-umit-a  you  will  make  her  stand  on  me  24.13  (m- 
thou;  a-  her;  n-me;  -Jc-  on;  -o-  directive;  -fa:  stem  to  stand; 
~(u)mit  to  cause [§  29];  -a  future) 

4.  - gEl -  ON  ACCOUNT  OF. 

a-L-g-i-gs'l-tcxEin-x  it  sings  on  account  of  him  260.17  (a-  transi¬ 
tional;  l-  it;  -g-  post-pronominal  [§  19.1];  i-  him;  -gEl-  on 
account  of;  -tcxEm  stem  to  sing  shaman’s  song;  -x  usitative 
[§  32.11]) 

mc-g-a-n-g eI-o' -tg-a  ye  shall  keep  her  for  me  (me-  ye;  -g- [ §  19.1}; 
a-  her,  n-  me;  -gEl-  on  account  of;  -o-  directive;  -tg  stem  to 
put;  -a  future) 

4a.  - xEl -  reflexive  form  of  -gEl-  on  account  of.  In  many  cases 
the  translation  for,  on  account  of,  does  not  fit  in  this  case, 
although  the  etymological  relation  is  clear. 

n-a! -L-XEl-a-x  she  makes  it  for  herself  267.2  (n-  transitional  before 
vowel;  a- she;  l-  it;  -xeI-  on  account  of ;  -a-  directive ;  -rstem 

TO  DO,  TO  MAKE) 

a-L-a-XE'l-tciam  it  combed  her  for  itself;  i.  e.,  she  combed  herself 
13.2  (a-  transitional;  l-  it;  a-  her;  -xeI-  on  account  of;  -tciam 
stem  combing) 

5.  -(/Em-  with,  near. 

a-g-L-g Em-d' -tx-uit  somebody  stands  near  it  238.4  (a-  transitional ; 
g-  some  one,  transitive  subject ;  x-it;  -gEm-  near;  -d-  directive; 
-tx  stem  to  stand;  -iu)it  to  be  in  a  state  [  §  29]) 

a-L-x-L-gE'm-^a/pko-x  it  steamed  itself  near  it  (a-  transitional;  x- 
it;  -x-  reflexive;  l-  it;  -gEm-  near;  -eapTco  stem  to  steam;  -x 
usitative) 

5a.  - xEm -  reflexive  form  of  -gEm-  with,  near. 

n-i-n-XEm-tce'na  he  lays  me  near  himself;  i.  e.,  I  lay  him  near 
me  (n-  transitional  before  vowel ;  i-  he ;  n-  me ;  -xeiu-  near ; 
-tce'na  stem  to  lay) 

c-XEm-l-a'it  they  two  stood  near  each  other  228.25  (c-  they  two; 
-XEm-  near;  -l-  stem  to  move  [?];  -a-it  to  be  in  a  position) 

6.  - X -  ON  THE  GROUND. 

e'-x-o-c  he  is  on  the  ground  39.18  (e-  he;  -x-  on  ground;  -o- 
directive;  -c  stem  to  be) 

7.  -eEl-.  No  translation  can  be  given  for  this  element,  which  appears 

m  a  position  analogous  to  the  other  adverbs  in  a  few  verbal 
stems. 

-£eI-IceI  to  see 

-£ El-ge'l-afco  to  uncover 

-eEl-tatJcc  to  leave 
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§  26.  Directional  Prefixes 

I  use  this  term  tor  a  group  of  prefixes  which  are  difficult  to  classify. 
One  of  them  designates  undoubtedly  the  direction  toward  the 
speaker,  another  one  negates  the  direction  toward  an  object,  and  a 
third  one  seems  to  imply  direction  from  the  actor.  For  this  reason 
I  have  applied  the  term  “  directional  prefixes,”  although  its  pro- 
priety  is  not  quite  certain. 

j.  -o-,  a  very  frequent  verbal  prefix  which  seems  to  indicate 
motion  away  from  the  actor,  although  this  significance  does 
not  readily  apply  in  all  cases.  This  prefix  occurs  with  most 
verbs  and  immediately  precedes  the  stem. 

a-tc-i-b'-cg-am  he  takes  him  135.9  (-o-  directive;  -eg  stem  to 

take;  -am  completive) 
i-d'-c  he  is  (-o-  directive;  -c  stem  to  be) 

'When  the  stem  begins  with  a  velar,  a  glottal  stop,  or  a  w,  the 
-o-  changes  to  -a-,  but,  when  not  accented,  it  remains  -o- 

before  stems  beginning  with  w. 

a-tc-i-a'-was  he  killed  him  23.20  (-a-  directive;  -wa‘  stem  to  kill) 
tCE-n-u-wu'P-aya  he  will  eat  me  212.15 
a-tCE'-t-a-x  he  did  them  9.5  (-a-  directive;  -x  stem  to  do) 
a-tc-a'y-a-qc  he  bit  him  9.0  (-a-  directive;  -qc  stem  to  bite) 
a-q-i-a-‘o'nim  some  one  laughs  at  him  184.3  (-a-  directive 
-ebnim  stem  to  laugh) 

This  change  is  evidently  secondary,  and  an  older  form  in  whkl 
o  was  used  in  all  cases,  as  we  find  it  now  in  Upper  Chinook 
must  have  existed.  This  is  proved  by  the  persistence  of  o  u 
place  of  all  a  vowels  that  occur  after  this  stem,  even  when  tin 
directive  o  is  changed  into  a. 

tc-i-nA-a! -x-o  he  will  make  him  for  me  69.25  (terminal  -b  to 
future  -a,  as  would  be  required  by  the  laws  of  vocalic  harmon; 
if  the  directive  -a-  before  the  stem  -x  had  remained  -©-) 
a-tc-t-a'-x-om  he  reached  them  191.12  (terminal  -bm  for  -am) 

This  explanation  does  not  account  for  a  form  like  miigaVbm  sn 
reaches  him,  in  which  the  change  from  am  to  -bm  folio* 
the  fortis  which  stands  for  tq.  (See  §  29.4.) 

The  directional  -o-  is  never  used  with  imperatives.  As  state*  > 
§  22,  the  imperative  of  the  transitive  verb  has  also  no  subjec 
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Intransitive  imperatives : 


mE'-tx-uit  stand  up!  211.21  (m-  thou;  -tx  to  stand;  -uit  suffix 
[§29.1]) 


ms’-x-a-x  do!  15.25  (m-  thou;  -x-  reflexive;  -a-  directive;  -x  to  do) 
mE'-LX-a  go  to  the  beach  175.16  (m-  thou;  -lx  to  the  beach •  -a 
future) 

Transitive  imperatives : 


e'-cg-am  take  him!  43.8  (e-  him;  -eg-  to  take;  -am  completion) 
a'-latck  lift  her!  15.7  (a-  her;  -latck  to  lift) 

d'-t-JcL-a  carry  her  here!  15.24  ( a -  her;  -t-  here  [§  26.2];  -1c l  to 
carry;  -a  future) 

SE'-psna  jump!  16.3  ( se -  them  two,  namely,  the  legs;  -pEna  to 
jump) 


2.  - 1 -  designates  direction  toward  the  speaker. 

a-k-L-E' -t-lcL-am  she  brought  it  124.24  (-t-  toward  speaker;  -kL 
stem  to  bring;  -am  completion) 
a-LE'-t-ga  it  comes  flying  139.1  (-t-  toward  speaker;  -ga  to  fly) 
a- l e' -n-ka-t-ga  it  comes  flying  over  me  (-k-  on) 

>•  -t-  potentiality,  i.  e.,  the  power  to  perform  an  act  moving  away 
from  the  actor,  without  actual  motion  away.  This  prefix  is 
identical  with  the  preceding,  but,  according  to  its  sense,  it 
never  occurs  with  the  transitional. 
tc-LE-t-x  he  can  do  it  61.8  (-t-  potential;  -x  stem  to  do) 
g-ts'-t-piaLx-ax  somebody  can  gather  them  94.15  (-t-  potential; 
-piaLx  stem  to  gather;  -x  usitative) 

1.  mhi-  negates  direction  toward  an  object,  and  thus  eliminates  one 
of  the  two  objects  of  transitive  verbs  with  two  objects,  and 
transforms  transitive  verbs  into  intransitives. 

a-q-i-L-gEm-d'-kte-x  somebody  pays  him  to  it  261.23  (-gem-  with, 
near;  -o-  directive;  -kte  thing;  -x  usitative) 
d-tc-a-g Em-ki' -kte  he  paid  her  161.9  (-gEm-  with;  -ki-  elimi¬ 
nates  first  object;  -kte  thing) 

d-L-k-L-o-kct  it  looked  at  it  256.8  (-o-  directive;  -ket  stem  to 
look) 

<x-LE'-ki-kct  it  looked  218.9  (-ki-  eliminates  object;  -ket  stem 
to  look) 

The  interpretation  of  these  forms  is  not  quite  satisfactory.  The 
oment  -t  occurs  also  as  the  stem  to  come,  and  the  forms  a/nd,  a! lo 
ii  went,  suggest  that  -o  may  be  a  stem  of  motion.  If  this  is  the 
lS(,  the  first  and  third  prefixes  of  this  class  might  rather  form  com- 
«  ,u1h1  stems  with  a  great  variety  of  other  stems.  The  potential  -t- 
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and  the  intransitive  -Id-,  on  the  other  hand,  do  not  seem  to  occur  as 
stems  that  can  be  used  with  pronominal  elements  alone. 

Attention  may  be  called  here  to  the  analogy  between  the  prefixes 
-gEl-  and  -<jEm  and  their  reflexives  -xeI-  and  -xetyi-  (§  25)  and  the  two 
forms  -Id-  and  -x-.  However,  since  -Id-  never  occurs  with  following 
directive  -o-  or  -a-,  while  -x-  appears  frequently  combined  with  it, 
this  analogy  may  be  due  to  a  mere  coincidence. 

It  would  seem  that  the  directive  -6-  is  always  retained  after  1-,  and 
sometimes  after  -gEl-,  - gEVfi -,  -xeI-,  -xetyi-,  but  that  it  never  occurs 
with  other  adverbial  elements. 

§27.  Verbal  Stems 

The  verbal  stems  are  either  simple  or  compound.  It  was  stated  in 
the  preceding  section  that  what  we  called  the  prefixes  -t-  and  -o- 
may  be  stems  expressing  to  come  and  to  go.  There  are  a  number  of 
verbal  stems  which  appear  with  great  frequency  in  composition,  and 
almost  always  as  second  elements  of  verbal  compounds.  All  of  these 
express  local  ideas.  They  are: 

(1)  -pa  motion  out  of. 

(2)  -p!  motion  into. 

(3)  -wulxt  motion  up. 

»  (4)  -ten  motion  down. 

(5)  -lx  motion  from  cover  to  open. 

(6)  -pick  motion  from  open  to  cover. 

Wfi  find,  for  instance — 

n-e'-t-p!  he  comes  in  211.18  (-t  toward  speaker;  -p!  motion  into) 

a-L-d'-pa  he  goes  out  46.8  (-6-  directive;  -pa  motion  out  of) 

f^-L-o'-kct-ptck  she  carries  it  up  from  the  beach  163.11  (-ket-  to 
carry;  -pick  motion  from  open  to  cover,  especially  up  from 
beach) 

a-n-d'-tct-wulxt  I  travel  up  in  canoe  (-tet  motion  on  water;  -wulxt 
motion  upward) 

There  are  a  few  cases  in  which  these  verbs  appear  in  first  position 
in  the  compound  verb. 

n-e'-Lx-Lait  he  goes  to  the  beach  and  stays  there  (-lx  motion 
from  cover  to  open,  especially  from  land  to  sea;  -Lait  to  stay) 

Compounds  of  nouns  and  verbs  are  much  rarer. 

a-tc-a-i-nE-mo'k !-£oya-kd  he  makes  her  (the  breath)  in  his  throat 
be  between;  i.  e.,  he  chokes  him  (-n-  in;  -mok-  throat;  -:m/4 
to  be  between;  -ako  around) 
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Here  belong  also  the  compounds  with  t!o  well 

e-t! o'-cg-am  hold  him  well!  44.15  (-t!d-  well;  -eg  to  take,  hold; 
-am  completion) 

The  idea  around  (- ako )  does  not  seem  to  occur  independently, 
and  is  therefore  treated  in  the  next  section. 

Suffixes  (§§  28-33 ) 

§  28.  GENERAL  REMARKS 

According  to  their  significance  and  position,  the  verbal  suffixes 
may  be  classified  in  five  groups: 

First,  generic  suffixes : 

1.  -a-it  to  be  in  a  position. 

2.  -amit  to  cause. 

3.  -x’it  to  be  made  to. 

4.  -am  to  complete  a  motion,  to  go  to. 

Second,  local  suffixes: 

5.  -ako  around. 

Third,  semi-temporal  suffixes: 

6.  -tek  to  begin. 

7.  -I  repetition,  so  far  as  characteristic  of  an  action. 

8.  -l  continued  repetition. 

9.  -Em  repetition  at  distinct  times. 

10.  -a-itx  habitually. 

Fourth,  temporal  and  semi-temporal  suffixes,  always  following  the 
preceding  group : 

11.  -x  customary. 

12.  -t  perfect. 

13.  -a  future. 

Fifth,  terminal  suffixes: 

14.  -e  successful  completion. 

On  the  whole,  the  suffixes  appear  in  the  order  here  given,  although 
sometimes  a  different  order  seems  to  be  found.  In  the  following  list 
the  combinations  of  suffixes  so  far  as  found  are  given. 

§  29.  GENERIC  SUFFIXES 

1.  -a-it  to  be  in  a  position.  Followed  by  -amit  (2).  -x’it  (3),  -tek 
(6),  and  all  the  suffixes  of  the  fourth  group. 

a-y-d'-L-a-it  he  sits,  he  is  212.16  (-o  directive;  -l  stem  to  sit) 
a-k-L-a-qa' n-a-it  she  laid  it  44.9  (- a  directive  before  q;  stem 
-qEn  [accented  before  vowel  becomes  - qd'n ]  long  thing  lies) 
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After  Jc  sounds  with  u  tinge,  this  ending  is  -uit;  after  a  terminal  < 
it  seems  to  be  -it. 

from  stem  -txu  to  stand  iyie' -tx-uit  stand! 

from  stem  -cku  hot  a-L-o' -ck-uit  it  is  hot  174.13 

from  stem  -x  to  do  Ix-a-x-o'it-a  we  shall  do  136.14 

2.  -(unit  to  cause.  Preceded  by  -a-it  (1);  followed  by  -ako  (5), 

(7),  -Em  (9),  and  all  the  suffixes  of  the  fourth  group. 

a-L-g-o-L-a'it-amit  it  causes  her  to  sit  249.3  (combined  with  -a-i 
a-tc-o'-ktcik t-amit  he  roasted  her  94.4 

After  a  terminal  o,  the  two  vowels  o  and  a  are  contracted  to  o. 
a-tc-i-u-ngo'-mit  he  causes  him  to  run  (=  he  carries  him  away, 

3.  -wit,  with  intransitive  verbs,  to  be  caused;  with  transitu 

verbs,  this  suffix  forms  a  passive.  Preceded  by  -a-it  (1),  -h 
(6) ;  followed  by  all  the  suffixes  of  the  fourth  group. 

a-L-u-wa'-x’it  it  is  caused  to  be  pursued 
a-n-o-qun-a' it-x'it  I  was  caused  to  lie  down  45.5 
a-y-o-ld' -tcku-x'it  he  was  made  to  begin  to  rise  137.5 

4.  -mil  to  complete  a  motion,  to  go  to.  Followed  by  all  these 

fixes  of  the  fourth  and  fifth  groups. 

a-tc-i-'t-JcL-am  lie  came  to  take  him  26.6 
n-i-xa-t-n  g  b'-p  !-a  m  lie  arrives  inside  running 
When  the  directive  -o-  is  changed  to  an  -a-  before  k  sound,  ai 
when,  in  accordance  with  the  law  of  harmony,  the  a  in  a 
would  have  to  be  changed  into  -o-,  this  change  is  made,  ev< 
though  the  a  before  the  k  sound  is  substituted  for  the  -o. 

a-tc-t-a'-x-bm  he  did  them  reaching  (he  reached  them) 
a-q-L-g-a' -£-bm.  some  one  met  it  117.24 

This  -o-  is  retained  even  where  the  -t-  is  substituted  for  -o-. 

n-a-i-ga' -t!-om  she  reached  him  (for  naiga'tqam ) 

After  Z,  n,  a,  e,  l,  o,  u  this  ending  takes  the  form  -mam. 

Lgd'tEmam  go  and  take  it  25.26 
extkinEmam  go  and  search  for  him  25.14 
nxbguile'mama  I  shall  go  to  shoot  birds 
aLgoguixe'mam  they  invited  them  98.19 
aqaxiktcgo'mam  one  gives  her  in  marriage  250.19 

The  form  ayo'yam  he  arrives,  from  a'yo  he  goes,  forms 
apparent  exception  to  this  rule.  Presumably  the  verb  to 
contains  a  stem  -y-  which  is  suppressed  in  some  forms. 
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§  30.  LOCAL  SUFFIXES 

-ako  AROUND.  Preceded  by  -amit  (2) ;  followed  by  -x  (11),  -it  (1). 
With  -l  it  amalgamates  by  metathesis  (see  §  31.8). 

m-i-t-El-m-d'ko  you  distribute  him  among  them  154.4 

n-e!  -x-L-ako  he  goes  around  him  88.24 

n-e-x-k fe'ni-ak o  he  wraps  it  around  himself  138.9 

The  significance  of  this  suffix  is  often  only  inadequately  rendered 
by  the  word  around. 
a-n-e'-x-k-ako  I  get  the  better  of  him 
a-q-i-£El-ge'l-akd  cover  is  taken  off  329.6 
n-i-xe' qaw-ako  he  dreams  22.11 

Preceded  by  -amit: 

a-q-i-xL-d' mit-ako  some  one  was  made  to  be  around  him 

Followed  by  -it: 

a-L-awe-d' y-aku-it  he  inclosed  them 

§  31.  SEMI-TEMPORAL  SUFFIXES 

-tck  TO  BEGIN.  Preceded  by  -a-it  (1),  -ako  (5);  followed  by  -am 
(4)  and  the  suffixes  of  the  fourth  and  fifth  groups. 
n-a'-wi-tck  she  dances  (d'-wi-l  she  dances  always) 
n-kxe'wa-tck  I  begin  to  paddle  ( n-kLe'wa-l  I  am  paddling) 

-?  repetition,  as  characteristic  of  an  action.  Followed  by  -mam 
{A), -Em  (9 ),-a-itx  (10),  and  the  suffixes  of  the  fourth  and  fifth 
groups. 

a-g-i-o'-l-El  she  shook  him  72.24 
n-e'-k-Lxe-l  he  crawled  about  95.14 

a-tg-i-o-mEl-d'l-Emam-x  they  went  to  buy  him  260.15  (- dl  on 
account  of  accent  preceding  l) 

These  forms  are  used  very  often  with  verbal  nouns: 

'e-ctxu-l  what  is  carried  on  back 
e'-tcxEm,-al  what  is  boiled  185.7 
k-tgE'-ka-l  those  who  fly  60.5 

After  n  as  terminal  sound  of  the  stem,  the  l  of  this  suffix  becomes 
n  (see  §  8). 

-L  continued  repetition.  This  suffix  exhibits  a  number  of  curious 
traits  in  the  manner  in  which  it  enters  into  combination  with 
words.  It  is  only  rarely  suffixed  without  causing  changes  in 
the  preceding  elements  of  the  word.  Often  after  t,  m,  x,  u,  it 
appears  in  the  form  -mi. 
k-c-il-a'-£-dm-niL  always  arriving 
a-cg-i-d' -qc-im-niL  they  two  took  him  here  and  there 
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Lk-c-il-pe!  xu-niL  she  blows  it  up  238.16 
Lcj-e' -ctxo-niL  lie  will  carry  him  on  his  back  110.9 
ic- Lk-t-o-Lo! t-niL  one  who  always  shoots  (disease)  200.16 
a-tc-L-El-£em-niL  he  always  gives  food  to  him  22.12 

In  certain  cases,  perhaps  by  assimilation  or  metathesis,  an 
appears  inserted  in  the  syllable  preceding  the  suffix  -l. 

n-L-d-te'lipL  I  dip  it  up  often 
a-k-L-o-ld'lEpL  she  digs  it  ofte 
a-yam-xg-d'luk  l  I  am  always  1 
fore  you 

i-k !e' -wulElqL  food 

Following  an  m  or  n  the  inserted  sound  is  generally  n. 

a- Lk-c-i-k- Lkd'n-ak o  it  steps  a-  ik-c-i-k- ikd' nanuk  lx  she 

across  steps  across  264.14 

9.  -Em  distribution  at  distinct  times,  probably  related  to  -ma  6 

§  38.2).  Preceded  by  -amit  (2 ),-l  (8);  followed  usually  by 

(H).  | 

a-tc- L-kxotE' qo-im-x  he  always  stood  on  them  severally  98.6 
a- ug-i-o-pc o' tet-Ein-x  he  hides  it  everywhere  199.18 
a-L-x-d' -x-um-x  they  always  did  here  and  there  228.8 

10.  -a-itx  habitually.  Always  terminal ;  often  preceded  by  -Em  ( 

and  -l  (8). 

a-  l-x-s  o'  to  L-a-itx  she  always  bathes  256.14  (probably  with  -l[ 
a-y-o' -tx-uit-a-itx  lie  always  stood  109.2 

a- Lk-L-d-ld'lEp L-a-itx  they  are  in  the  habit  of  digging  continue 
74.18 

§  32.  TEMPORAL  AND  SEMI-TEMPORAL  SUFFIXES 

11.  -x  customary.  Preceded  by  all  prefixes  except  -e  (14). 

a- Lk-t-b' -ku l-x  it  is  customary  that  they  carry  them  267.16 
a-L-x-eb' t-am-x  it  is  customary  that  she  goes  bathing  245.11 

12.  -t  perfect.  Preceded  by  all  suffixes;  followed  by  -e. 

ty-i-d'-wa-t  they  have  followed  him  139.2 
tc-i-gE' n-xao-t-e  he  has  taken  care  of  him  133.20 

13.  -ff  future.  Preceded  by  all  suffixes.  This  suffix  draws 

accent  toward  the  end  of  the  word. 

n-i-o-cg-d'm-a  I  shall  take  him 

q-o-pid'  Lx-a  some  one  will  catch  her  15.19 

In  those  cases  in  which  the  suffix  -am  takes  the  form  -dm 
p.  605),  namely,  after  k  sounds,  which  would  normally  requi 

§32 


a-tc-L-b'-tipa  he  dips  it  up 
a-g-i-o' -lapa  she  digs  it  out 
a-yd' m-xg-ako  I  am  before 
you 

a- Lk-t-d' -wulE  it  eats  them 
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in  harmony  with  the  directive  -o-  that  lias  changed  to  -a-,  the 
future  is  -o. 

tc-i-n-l-d'-x-d  he  will  make  him  for  me  70.6 
After  stems  ending  in  a  vowel  the  future  is  generally  -ya. 
m-xa-t-go'-ya  you  will  come  back  212.2 
yam-xonenema'-ya  I  shall  show  you  234.11 

In  Kathlamet  the  future  has  also  a  prefix,  a-  or  al-  (see  §  17.3). 


§  33.  TERMINAL  SUFFIX 

1-4.  -e  successful  completion.  This  suffix  is  always  terminal.  Its 
significance  is  not  quite  certain. 
n-i-go'-ptcg-am-e  finally  he  came  up  to  the  woods  166.8 
It  occurs  very  often  with  the  meaning  across. 
a-tc-d' -k-xone  he  carried  her  across  on  his  shoulder  27.8 
mc-i-gd'tct-am-a-e  you  will  get  across  51.6 


The  Noun  (§§  ,34-43) 

§  34.  GENDER 


The  pronominal  parts  of  the  noun  have  been  discussed  in  §  18. 
t  is  necessary  to  discuss  here  the  gender  of  nouns. 

Nouns  may  be  masculine,  feminine,  neuter,  dual,  or  plural.  It 
rould  seem  that  originally  these  forms  were  used  with  terms  having 
latural  gender,  with  sexless  objects,  and  objects  naturally  dual  and 
tlural.  At  present  the  use  of  these  elements  has  come  to  be  exceed- 
ugly  irregular,  and  it  is  almost  impossible  to  lay  down  definite  rules 
egarding  their  use. 

In  the  following  a  summary  of  the  use  of  gender  and  number  will 
>e  given. 

(1)  Masculine  and  feminine  respectively  are  terms  designating 
nen  and  women. 

In  all  these  terms  the  idea  of  indefiniteness  of  the  individual, 
orresponding  to  the  indefinite  article  in  English,  may  be  expressed 
y  the  neuter;  like  ikd'nax  the  chief,  xkd'nax  a  chief. 


Masculine 

I'kala  man 
ik  tasks  boy 
iqloa'lipx  youth 
e'pLsau  widower 
iqteyd'qxut  old  man 
ela'etix *  male  slave 


Feminine 

d£d'kuil  woman 
oklosks  girl 
dxo'tlau  virgin 
o'pifau  widow 
dqfoeyd'qxut  old  woman 
ola'etix •  female  slave 

§§33,  34 
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(2)  Large  animals  are  masculine, 

badger  -yimpEn  (-ple'cxac, 
Kathlamet)  L;  feminine 

SKUNK 

bear,  black  -i'tsxut  (-sqe'ntxoa, 
Kathlamet) 
bear,  cinnamon  -UeIc 
bear,  grizzly  -ca'yim 
beaver  -£ena,  -qoa-ine'ne 
(- qd'nuk ,  Kathlamet) 
bird  (sp.  ?)  -tcu'yam 
bird  (sp.  ?)  -po'epoe 
bird  -qsb'tlotlbt 
bullfrog  -qloatE'xexe 
deer  -md'cEn  (-Id'lax,  Kathla¬ 
met) 

coyote  -tld'lapas 

rat  -qd'lapas  (Kathlamet) 

buffalo  -to'iha 

crane  -qod'sqoas 

crow  (mythical  name)  -xaq!  o' 

duck  (sp.?)  -we'guic 

easde,  bald-headed  -nine'x’d 

o  1 

elk  -mo'lak 
a  small  fish  -qalE'xlEX 
fish-liawk  -Itcap 
grass-frog  -q! E7id'neqen 
gull  -qone'qone 
hawk  -t!e't!e 

heron  -q!oa'sk!oai,  -'qulqul 
horse  -ke'utan 
humming-bird  -tsEntSEn 
blue  jay  -qe'cqec 
kingfisher  -pd'tsElal 
lizard  (?)  -kine'pEt 
mallard-duck  (male)^ -dme'wat 

(3)  Small  animals  are  feminine, 

beetle  -'bic 
bird  (sp.  ?)  -pe'qciuc 
bird  (sp.  ?)  -tde'nakoaekoae 
sea-bird  (sp.  ?)  -iqekc 
sea-bird  (sp.  ?)  -cxule'x 
cliicken-hawk  -npitc 

§34 


mink  -'qalElLX,  -po'sta  ( -ko;sa 
it,  Kathlamet) 
mountain-goat  -ci'xq 
mussel,  small  -tgue'  (matk) 
mussel,  large  -nid' (matk) 
otter  -nand'muks 
owl  -qoe'lqoel 
oyster  -lo'xlox 
panther  -ktoa'yawa 
pike  -'qoqo 
porcupine  -CElqElq 
rabbit  -ske'epxoa  (-kanaxmE 
nem,  Kathlamet) 
raccoon  -qtoala's  (-Lata' 
Kathlamet) 
raven  -koale'xoa 
salmon,  fall  -qElEina 
salmon,  spring  -gu'nat 
salmon,  steel-head  - goane'x • 
sea-lion  -ge'pix'L 
sea-otter  -Id'ke 
shag  -  paowe 
shark  -kld'yicx 
skate  -aid'iu 
snake  -tciau 
sperm  whale  -mokutxi 
squirrel  -kld'utEn 
sturgeon  -nd'qon 
sturgeon,  green  -kaLe'nax 
swan  -qeld'q 
turtle  -' Laxoa 
whale  -'kole 
lynx  -puk 
wolf  -le'qtam 
woodpecker  -qsto'konkon 

as : 

chipmunk  -tsikin  (-gusgu! 

Kathlamet) 
mud  clam  ~'i£e 
fresh-water  clam  -  sola 
cormorant  -wanib 
crane  -qlucpale' 
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crow  -'Jc!und  (-Hd'ntsa,  Ka- 
thlamet) 

killer- whale  -gaLd'mat 
dogfish  (see  shark)  -qlod'icx 
eagle  -tclaktdd'k 
fawn  of  deer  -qle'xcap 
fish  (sp.  ?)  -nd'wan 
fish  (sp.  ?)  -Tdotaqe' 
fish  (sp.  ?)  -leIo 
flounder  -' pkicx 
frog  -cue'ee 

halibut  -Ltdald'c  (said  to  be 
borrowed  from  Quinault) 
louse  -’get 
maggot  -moa 

mallard-duck  (female)  -goe'x- 
goex 

mole  -ce'ntan 

mosquito  -'p!onats!Ekts.fEk 
mouse  -ko'lxul  (-co,  Kathla- 
met) 

newt  -qosd'na,  -latse'mEnmEn 
screech-owl  -  cxux 


pheasant  (?)  -ni'ctxuic 
pigeon  -qarriEn 
porgy  -qalxt! e'ttix 
porpoise  -ko'tckotc 
robin  -tsid'stsias 
salmon,  calico  -'laatcx 
salmon,  silver-side  -'qawEn 
salmon,  blue-back  -tsoyeha 
seal  -  Ixaiu  (-qe'sgoax,  Katli- 
lamet) 

sea-lion,  young  -  xoe 
skunk  -p Enp etl  (masculine 
badger) 

snail  -ts ! Eme'nxan 
snail  -ts! Emo'ikxan 
snail  -Lle'xtan 
snipe  -e'xsa 

teal-duck  -munts le'lcts !ek 
trout  -pld'lo 
trout  (?)  -qle'xone 
woodpecker  (female)  -'Tcxuipa 
woodpecker  (male)  -ntdawi'ct 
wasp  -  pa 


(4)  Very  few  animals  are  neuter,  as: 

bird  -la'lax  (- plricplEC ,  Ka-  shellfish  (sp.?)  -Jdiia'ta 

thlamet)  crab  -qaxxe'la  (  =  one 

dog  -ke'wisx  (- Jc!u'Tc!ut ,  Ka-  crawls  much) 

thlamet) 

(5)  Almost  all  nouns  expressing  qualities  are  masculine,  as: 


who 


-nu'kstx  smallness 
J(Jde)siL  sharpness 
-'xalx'te  flatness 
-'pile  heavy  weight 
-tslaxan  large  belly 
-'wa  expense 
~'q!atxal  badness 
-'qle'latcx’ena  meanness 
-lq!e'latcx‘ita  quiet 
-'yuL  !l  pride 
Jk!oac{edmit)  fear 
-kd'kxuL  homesickness  (sub¬ 
ject  of  transitive  verb) 
-Jcand'te  life 
-tsa'tsa  cold 


-'Ikuile  similarity 
-'tukLtx  good  luck 
~'tc!a  sickness 

-  p! on Enkan  blindness 
-kunanEfn  diligence 
-(Jri)ma' tetiamit)  shame 
-Likin  bow  legs 

-  iklop  being  squeezed  out 

(=  one-eyed) 

-qe'wam  sleepiness  (subject  of 
transitive  verb,  and  pos¬ 
sessive) 

-tclpux  round  head  (=  fore¬ 
head) 

-  p!aqa  flat  head 
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-'mEnukt  blackened  face 

-  ( hi) match  spots,  painted  face 
-'tckc  stench 

~'q!ES  sweet  smell 
-ts!em,En  sweetness 

-  l!l  bitterness 

-  Lelam  ten 
-k!amdnak  hundred 
-'tlowil  experience  (from  t!o 

good) 

~'(ke)t!oi  1  , 

-'t!dxdtskin\skl 


-'H.dxakamit  (=  good  mind 
cleverness 

-Lhne'nxut  lie  of  a  male  (sub 
ject  of  transitive  verb) 
-go' lcjeII  lie  of  a  female  (sub 
ject  of  transitive  verb) 
-mae  act  of  hitting  (=  to  hit 
-'kakamit  mind  ( =  to  think 
qalqt  a  wail  ( =  to  wail) 
-kux  smell  (=  to  smell) 


The  following  are  exceptions: 


Feminine 

-xti  smokiness  (=  cataract  ~'med  what  is  chewed 

of  eye)  -'qdtck  cold  in  head 

-Id  hunger  (subject  of  tran¬ 
sitive  verb) 

Neuter 

-xax  sadness  -'xauyam  what  excites  sym- 

-patseu  red  head  pathy 


-kuLil  custom 
-k’lLau  taboo 


Plural 

-( ki)pd'lau  witchcraft 
-katakox  cleverness 


(6)  The  verbal  noun  corresponding  to  the  past-passive  participl 


is  generally  masculine,  as: 

LxalEma x  what  is  eaten 
-'tcxEmal  what  is  boiled 
-  ctxul  what  is  carried 


-'kle'wulal  what  has  bee 
picked 

-'xotckin  work 


Exceptions  to  this  rule  are— 

o'thieI  purchase  money  hid! pdna  what  has  bee 

brought  to  him 

(7)  Nouns  formed  from  particles  are  generally  masculine,  as: 
-i/ul!1  pride  (from  yuL’.l )  -giLqlup  cut  (from  iq!up ) 

-kle'wax  flower  (from  wax)  -gc' l !m eti l !m eti  syphil: 

-waxo'mi  copper  (from  wax )  from  LlrriEn  rotten) 

-k!wac£d'mi  fear  (from  k!wac ) 


(8)  No  rules  can  be  given  for  the  gender  of  other  nouns. 
Masculine  are,  for  instance: 

-md'ma  pewter  wort 
-Lsa  body 
-qtq  head 
§34 


-qtco  hair,  skin  with  hair 
-qot  eye 
-katcx  nose 
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-cqL  mouth,  beak,  bill 
-mist  beak 
-tuk  neck 
-mxtc  heart 
-to  breast 
-wan  belly 
-itcx  tail 
-p>ote  arm 
-pa'tpat  net 
-'tCEltcEl  brass  buttons 
-kupku'p  short  dentalia 
-qd'lxal  gambling-disks 
-l!oIl!oI  gambling-disks 
-q!d'lq!al  short  baton 
- qd'mxom  cedar-bark  basket 
l  luwalkL  luwalk  mu  d 
-qle'qotqot  fever 
-'pqunx  large  round  spruce- 
root  basket  (f.  small  round 
spruce-root  basket) 

-ctde'ct  clam  basket 
-man  bay,  sea,  river 
-£d'k  blanket 
-'lhau  cradle 
-'qex  creek,  brook 
-'ktcxEm  dance  of  shaman 
JLq  digging-stick 
-,£am  dish 

-'pqdn  down  of  bird 
-'qcil  fish-trap 

Feminine  are,  for  instance, 

-'kta  thing 
-'qat  wind 
-,£ElqEl  polypodium 
-cd'qcaq  pteris 
-p!d'xp!dx  elbow 
-tcxd'ltcxdl  lungs 
-SE'qsEq  buck-skin 
-kloye'kloye  finger-ring 
-ga'cgas  sealing-spear 
Jewisqwis  breaking  of  wind 
J xk EULk ! eu  open  basket 
-'IexIex  scales 
-'lEmlEm  rotten  wood 


-ci'kc  friend 
-pxil  grease 
-lx  ground,  earth 

-  Lan  short  thong,  string,  pin 

for  blanket 

-cgan  cedar  (f.  bucket,  cup; 
n.  plank) 

-tsdL  harpoon-shaft 
-msta  hat 
-tdL  heat 
~'k‘ik  hook 
-kd'pa  ice 
-paqc  boil,  itch 
-'kxon  leaf 

-' meECx  log,  tree,  wood  (f.  ket¬ 
tle) 

-' LkuiLx  mat 
-pd'kxal  mountain 
-sik  paddle  . 

-,£apta  roe 
-pa-it  rope 
-nxat  plank 
-gd'cax  sky 

-tcxa  point  of  sealing-spear 
-kd'wok  shaman’s  guardian 
spirit 

-  c£o  horn  spoon 
-maktc  spruce 

-qd'nakc  stone  (f.  large  bowl¬ 
der) 

-tspux  forehead 
-utca  ear 
-atcx  tooth 
-£atcx  chest 
-mo'kue  throat 
-' kutcx  bark 
-putc  anus 
-kci  finger 
-pxa  alder-bark 
-£lE'm  bark 
-'pLlike  bow 
-Le'qtsEn  box 
-pd'utc  crab-apple 
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-£alEVtckix  fire 
-'gaL  fish-weir 
-lalx  camass 
-tcala  grindstone 
-'mala  marrow,  kernel 
-'pul  night,  darkness 
-md'p  plank 
-gd'we  raspberry 
-mopa  rushes 
Neuter  are,  for  instance, 
-tSE'xtSEX  gravel,  thorn 
-quid' £ula  egg 
-paa  nape 
-list  tail  of  fish 
-£wit  leg 
-pc  foot 
-qiq  armor 


-gu'  n  kxun  salal-berry 
-'skL  sinew 

-tcin  stump,  foot  of  tree 
-ed' Lax  sun 
-e'xatk  trail 

-mo'tan  twine  of  willow-bark 
-' pcam  piece  of  twine 
-ted' nix  wedge 
-'pLX  well 

-qoaq  blanket 
-£a'tcau  grease 
-'skuic  mat  bag 
-'to  milk,  breast 
-tcuq  water 
-kckui'  pitch  wood 


The  number  of  these  words  that  appear  only  in  the  neuter  gende 
is  so  small  that  we  may  almost  suspect  that  the  neuter  was  unti 
recently  indefinite  and  used  to  indicate  both  indefinite  singular  am 
plural. 


§  35.  DUAL  AND  PLURAL 


(1)  Nouns  that  are  naturally  dual  are: 


ckucku'c  testicles 
sxost  eyes,  face 
ckulkulo'  l  spear 
CEmtk  spit  for  roasting 
CE'qxo  double-pointed  arrow 
epa'ix  blanket  made  of  two 
deer-skins 

ctcld'maq  castorium 
c£old'l  ground-hog  blanket, 


double-barrelei 


cEqoala'la 
gun 

cik’.ok  double  ball  for  game 
ci'lxatct  bed  platform  on  side 
of  house 

sxutso'osiq  bed  platform  ii 
front  and  rear  of  house 
sLan  bowstring 
CLd'nist  two-stranded  twine 


made  of  two  skins 
There  are  other  words  that  are  always  dual,  for  the  form  of  whir 
no  reason  can  be  given,  as: 

ckd'kole  eel  ckaqE'l  dental ia  of  the  lengt 

CEnqetqe't  hawk  of  40  to  a  fathom 

SE'ntEptEp  shrew  cii'q  half-fathom 

SEqlalold  butterfly  ege'ean fern-root  (pi.  dgux'cni\ 

(2)  Nouns  that  are  naturally  plural  are: 

tqamild'lEq  sand  •  t! ol  house  ( =  dwelling  of  sej 

tE'psd  grass  eral  families) 

tkte'ma  property  tkEmom  ashes 


§  35 
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In  other  cases  where  the  noun  occurs  always  with  plural  prefix  the 
reason  is  not  apparent,  as  in: 

td'ta-is  codfish  txt  smoke 

tme'n£a  flounder  t-'sko  tattooing 

ttsle'laq  grasshopper  tEtn£d'ema  prairie 

§  36.  SECONDARY  SIGNIFICANCE  OF  GENDER 

Masculine  and  feminine  have  assumed  the  secondary  significance  of 
largeness  and  smallness.  This  feature  appears  most  clearly  in  those 
cases  in  which  a  stem  used  as  a  masculine  expresses  a  large  object, 
while  as  a  feminine  it  expresses  a  similar  smaller  object.  Examples 
of  this  use  are : 


i'pEiipEn  badger 
e'pqunx  large  round  spruce- 
root  basket 
e'cgan  cedar 
e'm£ECX  log,  tree,  wood 


d'pEnpEn  skunk 
d'pqunx  small  round  spruce- 
root  basket 
o' cyan  basket,  cup 
d'm£ECX  kettle 


One  example  at  least  of  the  reverse  relation  has  come  to  my 
notice : 

iqd'nakc  stone  oqo'nakc  large  bowlder 

In  one  case  the  feminine  pronoun  expresses  plurality: 
ikanl'm  canoe  okunl'm  canoes 

There  are  also  a  few  cases  in  which  smallness  is  expressed  by  what 
appears  to  be  the  duaf  form: 

ikanl'm  canoe  s£ame'ksds  toy  canoe 

skEnl'm  toy  canoe 

§  37.  GENDER  OF  PLURAL 

The  use  of  the  pronouns  for  expressing  plurality  has  come  to  be 
exceedingly  irregular.  The  verbal  forms  suggest  that  originally  t- 
was  the  true  third  person  plural,  which  was  perhaps  originally  used 
for  human  beings  only. 

(1)  Many  plurals  of  words  designating  human  beings  retain  the 
pronoun  t-. 

Singular  Plural 

I'kala  tkd'lauks 

td'nEinckc 
tqd'  cocinikc 

ohd'tlau  thatlaund'na 

old  man  iq!eyo'qxut  tqleyd'qtikc 

In  some  cases  a  more  indefinite  number  may  be  expressed  bv  i-. 
Thus  we  find  for  women  both  Ld'nEmckc  and  ta'nEmckc ;  for  common 
person  Lxald'yuema  and  txald'yuema. 


man 

women 

children 

virgin 
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(2)  The  articles  used  in  the  majority  of  cases  for  expressing  plu¬ 
rality  are  t-  and  l-.  Examples  of  these  are  the  following: 


beak 

Singular 

e'-mist 

Plural 

t-meetke 

belly 

e  =  wan  1 

t  =  unaks 1 

bird  (spJ) 

i-po'epoe 

t-poepd'yukc 

blanket 

e-£o'k 

t.'dkkc  (also  indefinite 

cheek 

i  =  rriElqtan 1 

L£ok ) 

t  =  'mElqtanuks 1 

crane 

i-qod'cqoac 

t-goaegoa'  c  Eke 

deer 

e-md'cEn 

t-macd'nukc 

a  bird 

entslx 

tEnts !  e'  xukc 

eye 

e'-qxdt 

t-qd'tEkc  (dual  s- 

qdet) 

dorsal  fin 

e'-gala 

t-kala{ikc) 

monster 

Iqctxe'  Lau 

t-qctxeLa'  wukc 

pectoral  fins 
arrow 

d'-kulaitan 

t-qoedrnikc 

t-kalai'tanEma 

bunch  of  grass 

d-pd'wil£ 

t-pd'wik-ma 

an<: 

cliicken-hawk 

d'-npitc 

tE-npi'tckc 

coat 

o-q!oe'  Lxap 

LE-npi'tckc 
t-q!lLxa'  puke 

and 

chipmunk 

d'-ts!ikin 

L-q.'eLxd'pukc 

tE'-ts!ikin 

flounder 

d-ld'ta-is 

tE-la'ta-is 

dip-net 

d-k!unxd'te 

t-k!anxd'te 

board 

Ls'-cgan 

tE'-cgan 

bird 

L-ld'lEX 

t-lald'xukc 

albatross 

i-td'mEla 

L-tamEld'yikc 

open-work  clam 

%'-ck!ale 

L-cklald'yukc 

basket 

large  cedar-bark 

i-qo'mxdm 

L-qomxo  inukc 

basket 

grizzly-bear 

i-cd'yim 

L-cayd'mukc 

eyelashes 

bailer 

o-£oetewd'  Lxte 

L-lxo'tks 

Llitewd'  Lxte 

open-work  basket  o-ik !s'nk ! eu 

ik !  EULk !  a' nuke 

round  basket 

d'-pqunx 

Lpqu'nxukc 

long  baton 

d'-kumatk 

LE'-kumatk 

belt 

d'-koema 

LE'-kema 

bucket 

o' -eg an 

LE'-egEn-ina 

antler 

L-eEftcam 

L-£atcd'ma 

mountain-goat 

L-qoa'q 

L-qoa'q-ma 

blanket 

i  The.  sign  = 

indicates  that  a  possessive  pronoun  is  here  required. 

$37 
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(3)  There  are  a  few  cases  in  which  the  article  o-  is  used  for  express¬ 


ing  the  plural,  as: 


Singular 


Plural 


coat 

canoe 

eagle 


o'Lqekc 

ikani'm 

u-tdaktdd'k 


(4)  A  number  of  words  whose  plural 
retain  the  masculine  pronoun,  as: 


o'-xqekc 

o-kunl'm 

u-tc  !aktc  td'kciniks 
(only  used  in  tale) 
was  originally  a  distributive 


ah  alone 

bone  arrow-point 
short  baton 
black  bear 
buck-skin  straps 
cedar 
elk 

female 


'  Singular 

i-kte'luwa-itk 
i-gd'ma(tk ) 
i-q!d'lqal 
i-i'tsxut 

e'-cgan 

i-md'lak 

e'-nemckc 


Plural 

i-kteluwd' itg  Eina 
i-gomd'  tg  Eina 
i-q!alq!ald'ma 
i-i'tsxut  Ema 
i-t!d'lEqEma 
e'-cgEUEirna 
i-md'lakuma 
e-nemckcd'ma 


Not  all  words  of  this  type,  however,  retain  the  masculine  pro¬ 


noun,  as: 
bay 

small  bluff 
creek 


Singular. 

e'-maL 

i-kak!d'lat 

e'-qeL 


disease  e'-tda 


Plural. 

LE-md'  LE-ma 
L-kak  !d'latE-ma 
tld'LEina  (fortis  for 
elided  q,  see  §  6.3) 
t-tdd'ma 


Feminine  distributives  do  not  seem  to  retain  their  gender,  as: 

Singular  Plural 


arrow  d'kulaitan 

bunch  of  grass  d-jpd'wiV 

dip-net  o'-nuxcin 


t-kalai'tariE-ma 
t-'pd'wik-ma 
L-nuxci'  nE-ma 


§  38.  PLURAL  SUFFIXES 

(1)  Besides  the  use  of  pronominal  gender  for  designating  plurality, 
Chinook  seems  to  have  distinguished  human  beings  from  other  nouns 
also  by  the  use  of  a  separate  plural  suffix  -ike,  -uks  the  use  of  which  for 
human  beings  is  illustrated  by  the  examples  given  in  §  37.1.  At 
present  the  ending  -uks  is  used  for  forming  the  plural  of  many  words, 
including  names  of  animals  and  of  inanimate  objects. 

On  the  whole,  this  suffix  is  accompanied  by  a  shift  of  the  accent  to 
the  penultima.  When  the  last  vowel  is  the  obscure  e  followed  by  an 
l,  m,  or  n,  it  is  lengthened  to  d  under  the  stress  of  the  accent  (see  §  5) ; 

changes  in  these  cases  to  -ay. 
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The  following  are  examples  of  the  shift  of  accent  without  accom¬ 


panying  change  of  vowel: 


owl 

Singular 

i-qoe'lqoel 

crane 

i-qod'cqoac 

large  cedar-bark 

i-qd'mxom 

basket 

Tillamook  Indian 

Lle'lem 

dog 

L-ke'wucx 

coat 

o-qtoe'  Lxap 

fawn 

o-q!oe'xcap 

twine 

c-Ld'nict 

sea-lion 

i-ge'pix’L 

eight 

ksto'xtkin 

moon 

o-kLE'men 

egg 

L-quld,£wula 

monster 

i-qctxed  luu 

turtle 

c'Laxoa 

albatross 

i-td'mEla 

dead, corpse 

L-me'malust 

dusk 

o-munts  le'kts  !ik 

wolf 

i-le'q!am 

mole 

u-ce'ntan 

mouse 

u-ko'lxul 

evening 

tso'yust 

Plural 

t-qoelqoe'lulcs 

t-goacgod' ceIcc 
L-qornxd'mukc 


Tlile'muks 
t-kewu' cxeJcs 
L-qle  Lxa'  puke 
t-q!excd'puks 
Ldrie'ctuks 
i-gipe'x'Luks 
kstoxtke'niks  (eight  per¬ 
sons) 

L-kLme'naks 
L-qulahmild'uks 
t-qetxe.id'  wuks 
Ldxoa'yikc 
L-tamidd' yikc 
t-memald'  stiks 
t-m  unts  lekts  le'kuks 
L-leqld'muks 
t-centd'  nuks 
u-kolo'luks  (lx  changes 
to  l;  see  §  6) 
tsoyo'stEks 


Words  are  quite  numerous  in  which  the  shift  of  accent  produces  i 


change  of  vowel: 

Singular 

Plural 

pigeon 

o'-EomEn 

tlamd'niks 

% 

e'-motsgEn 

t-m  otsga  nuks 

box 

o-Le'qsEn 

Leqsdi'nuks 

open-work  basket 

o-ik!  e' nik!  hn 

LktEULk  Id' nuks 

deer 

e-md'sEn 

t-masd'niks 

skunk 

o-  pEnpEn 

t-pEnpd'nulcs 

badger 

i'-pEUpETi 

i-pEnpd'nuks 

squirrel 

i-kld'nisn 

t-k!autd'nuks 

pelican 

I'-tcuyEn 

L-tcuya  nuks 

grizzly  bear 

i-cd'yim 

L-cayd'mukc 

lance 

i-squi' l!  Em 

squi  i!d' muks 

clam  basket 

I'-cktale 

L-cklald'yukc 

frog 

i-qloatE'nxexe 

t-q  loatsnxexd  'yukc 

frog 

o-cue'e 

t-cued'yukc 

§38 
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The  plural  of  i-po'epoe  (a  bird),  is  t-poepo'yuks.  Here  the  accent 
remains  on  the  o,  although  it  is  shifted  to  the  next  syllable,  and  the 
l  becomes  consonantic. 


Here  belongs  also  l-U'Iex  bird,  plural  t-lald'xukc,  in  which  word 
the  lengthening  of  the  £  to  a  before  x  is  irregular. 

A  number  of  monosyllabic  stems  are  treated  in  the  same  manner, 
is  those  here  described: 


Singular 

d£ome'cx 


kettle 
flounder 
round  basket 
eye 

eyelashes 
cinnamon  bear 
blanket 
chicken-hawk 
well 

In  a  number  of  words  the  accent 

Singular 

old  person  i-qleyd'qut 

sliair 


o-pke'cx 

b'-pqunx 

e'-qot 


i-t’.E'l 

e-£o'k 

d'-npitc 

O-pLX 


male 


i-pa'£owe 

i'-kala 


This  is  particularly  frequent  in  terms  which 
>ossessive  pronouns,  such  as  terms  designating  parts  of  th 
elationships: 


ear  d'-utca 
his  belly  ia'-wan 
mouth  i-cqL 
head  e-qtq 
cheek  e' -m.Elqtan 

fin  e'-gala 

his  father  L-id'mama 
his  elder  brother  id'-xk!un 
his  younger  brother  id'-wux 

his  maternal  uncle  id'-tata 
Here  belong  also : 
lid  i-sd'mEl £ 
five  qui'rtEm 
ten  of  them  i-td'-Lelam 
six  tE'XETn 


Plural 

L-£me/cxukc 
d-pke'cxukc 
L-pqu'nxukc 
t-qo'tEkc 
L-l-xd'tks 
i-t/E'kks 
t’.okkc 
tE-npi'tckc 
L-pLxoa'kc 
does  not  shift: 

Plural 

t-q!eyo'qtiks 
L-pd'qo-ikc 
t-ka'la-ukc 

occur  always  with 
body  and 

t-id'-utcakc  his  ears 
tgd'-unakc  their  bellies 
tgd'-cqLEkc  their  mouths 
tga'-qtqEkc  their  heads 
tgd'-mElqtanukc  their  cheeks 
tgd'-amcvkc  their  guts 
t-id' -gala-ikc  his  fins 
L-mcd' -mama-ikc  your  fathers 
id' -xk luniks  his  elder  brothers 
id'-wuxtikc  Ins  younger  broth¬ 
ers 

L-id'-tatayukc  his  uncles 

L-id'-SEmElqaks  their  lids 
qui'nEmiks  five  persons 
i-td' -Lelamyuks  ten  persons 
i-td'-k!a-txEmiks  six  in  a  canoe 
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The  ending  -tike  instead  of  -(i)fce  is  used  particularly  with  indefinite 
numerals,  and  expresses  a  plurality  of  human  beings . 


kanauwe'tiks  all  persons 
m E'nx'katikc  a  few  persons 
iga'p Elatikc  many  persons 
LE'xawetikc  several  persons 


all  ka'nauwe 
few  mE'nx’lca 

many  (their  number)  Lga'pEla 
several  LE'xawe 
Analogous  are  the  forms  of 

up  river  ma'ema 
poor  (his  poverty)  Ld  xauyam 
his  vounger  brother  id  wux 
Still  a  different  connective  element  appears  in- 

man  » '-kola  l-kd'lamuks  men 

Attention  may  also  be  called  to  the  forms— 


1-maemd'tEkc  those  up  river 
Lga'xauyamtikc  the  poor  ones 
m'-ww#ifcchisyounger  brothers 


children 

eagle 

gull 

raven 

crow 


Singular 

u-tcaktcd'k 

i-qone'qone 

i-qoale'xoa 

u-ktono' 


Plural 

t-qd' edeinike 

u-tcaktcd'ktcinikc 

i-qorie.qone'tcinikc 

i-qoale'xoatcinikc 

u-klono'tcinikc 


The  last  four  forms  occur  in  a  wail  in  a  myth  (Chinook  Texts,  p.  40 
and  are  not  the  ordinary  plurals  of  these  words. 

(2)  The  frequent  plural-suffix  -ma  (Kathlamet  -max)  seems  t< 
have  been  originally  a  distributive  element.  This  appears  par 
ticularly  clearly  in  the  words  e'rtmrne  sometimes  (ert  one;  ^ 
distributive;  -e  adverbial);  kand'mtEma  both  ( kand'm  both,  to 
gether;  -ma  distributive).  Following  are  examples  of  this  suflb 
In  most  cases  the  accent  is  drawn  toward  the  end  of  the  word  : 


abalone 

bone  arrow-point 

chisels 

willow 

disease 

geese 

knife 

saliva 

whale 

meat 

pike 

seal 

elder  brother! 
breast  (female) 


Singular 

i-kte'luwa-itk 

i-gd'matk 

e-ld’itk 

e'-tc!a 

i-qevn'qe 

L-id'-mxte  (his — ) 

lr-kole 

e'-LEwuLe 

e'-qoqd 

d'-lxaiu 

ka'pxd 

i'-tca-td  (her — ) 


Plural 

i-kteluwa'itgEma 
i-gomd'tg  Ema 
Lqayd'tgEmxL 

e-ld'itgEma ;  e-Id'ema 

t-tc!d'ma 

t-k!elak!eld'ma 

i-qewiqe'ma  iron 

tE-mxte'ma 

i-kole'ma 

iJole'ma 

t-qoqo'ma 

d-lxaid'ma 

kd'pxoma,  d'pxdma, 

t-gd'-toma  (their  ) 
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bucket 

Singular 

o' -eg  an 

Plural 

t-cgE'nma 

cedar 

i'-egan 

%-cgE'nma 

what 

tan 

td'nnna 

stump 

d'-tcin 

t-tcl'nma 

arrow 

d-kulai'tan 

d-kulai'tan  Em  a, 

dipnet 

d'-nuxein 

lai'tanEma 
t-nuxei'  nEma 

antler 

L-eErtcam 

L-£Etcd'ma 

bear 

i-i'tsxut 

i-itsxu't-Ema 

biutr 

i-kak!d’lat 

L-kak  la'latEma 

porpoise 

u-kd'tc-kotc 

*  u-kdteJcd'tcEma 

mountain 

i-pa'lcxal 

L-pakxa'lEma 

night 

d-'pol 

L-po'lEma 

bunch  of  grass 

d-pa'£wil 

t-pd'£wilEma 

common  person 

gid'-q!atxal 

gitd'-qlatxalEma 

year 

*/ 

i-qe'tak 

i-qe'tak  Ema 

elk 

i-mo'lak 

i-mo'lak Ema,  i-mo 

blanket 

L-qoa'q 

kuma 

L-qoa'qEma 

nail 

i-tsu'saq 

i-tsusa'qEma 

grey 

cpEq 

cpE'qEma  2 

half  fathom 

cii'q! 

cii'q!  ma 

deerskin  blanket 

epd'ix 

tpayi'xEma 

another 

td'nux 

timd/xurna 

mat 

e'-LkuiLX 

ikuc'  LXEma 

well 

O-pLX 

Ld'pLxuma 1 

strong  person 

tg  ELxewulr 

tgd'  Lxewulx  ’  Ema 

torch 

tJc!e' wax 

tk  lewaxE'ma 

bay 

e'-max 

LE-md'  l  Ema 

knee 

d'q.'dxL 

tqlo'xLma 

full 

pdL 

pa' Lma  2 

t-ka- 


'la- 


A  peculiar  form  is  oxd'xoc  pile,  plural  oxo  xocEma,  which  is  a  verbal 
form  signifying  they  are  on  the  ground. 

In  a  few  cases  in  which  the  suffix  -ma  occurs  with  obscure  connective 
vowel ,  like  the  preceding  ones,  changes  of  consonants  occur  in  the 

end  of  the  word: 


day 

(his)  fathom 

spruce 

sea-otter 


Singular 

d'd'xax 

a'yana 

e'-maktc 

e-la'ke 


Plural 

Le(iLa'ma 

iAd'-nxama  (stem  -nx) 

t-md'ktc-XEma 

i-lage'lEma 


Irregular  is  also  the  change  in  vowel  in  e'-qeL  creek,  plural  t!d' LFina. 


1  Also  La'pLxoakc.  ?  These  are  particles  without  pronominal  plural  sign 

44877— Bull.  40,  pt  1—10—39 
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number  of  words  take  the  ending  -ma  with  connective 


vowel. 


Examples  of  the  connective  vowel  -o-  are: 


female 

ground-hog 

blanket 

baton 

rock 

skin 

grandson ! 
prairie 

The  last  of  these  seems 


Singular 

e'-nsmckc 

c£old'l£ 


Plural 

e-nemckcd'  ma 
t!dld'l£dma 


i-q!dflq!al 

d-qo'nakc 


c-£e'c 


qac 

tE-m£a'ema 


i-q!alq!alo'ma 

t-qEuakco'ma 


e-£co'ma 


qa'coma 

tE-m£a'emaydma 


to  he  a  double  plural,  the  stem  being  proba¬ 


bly  -m,£a. 

Another  series  of  words  take  -e-  as  connective  vowel,  sometimes 


-we-  or  -oe-\ 
son ! 

young  seal 
widow  whose  hus¬ 
band  has  been 
dead  a  long 
time 
island 

younger  sister ! 
younger  brother ! 
town 
house 


Singular 

dq 

d'-xoe 

a-kE'lial 


LEX 

dts 

a'o 

e'lxam 

Hol 


Plural 

d'qxoema 
a-xo'yewema 
t-Tc  Elid'lowema 


LEXoe'ma 

d'tsema 

a'oema 

telxame'ma 

tloLe'ma 


Here  belong  also: 

thing 
prairie 
a  plant 

and  the  irregular  forms: 
log 

common  man 
warrior 


i'-kta 


e'-m£ECX 

L-xd'yal 

L-Ho'xoyal 


t-id'-ktema  his  things 
tEm£d'ema 1 
i-qlaLxoe’ma 


l  E-mqcEmd'yema 

L-xald'yuema 

t!dxold'yuema 


In  at  least  one  of  these  words  the  origin  of  the  -e  is  reducible  to  i 
probable  fuller  form  of  the  word.  The  stem  of  the  word  house  i 
-quLl  in  Kathlamet,  and  would  naturally  form  the  plural  tquwrm 
which,  in  Lower  Chinook,  would  take  the  form  tloLe'ma. 

(3)  A  considerable  number  of  words  have  no  plural  suffix  what 
ever,  but  differ  only  in  the  pronoun,  or  may  even  have  the  sani 

i  See  above, 
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pronoun  in  singular  and  plural.  Examples  of  these  are  contained  in 


the  lists  in  §  37.  Additional  examples  are: 

Singular 

Plural 

beaver 

i-qoa-ine'ne 

t-qoa-ine'ne 

arm 

i'-pote 

t-pote 

arm-pit 

i-Jc  Em  Eld'  pix’ 

t-kEmEla'vix‘ 

cut  of  blubber 

i-gite'tcxala 

JL 

t-gite!  tcxala 

bone 

i-kamd'kxuk 

t-kamo'kxuk 

dip-net 

e'-qxacga 

tE'-qxacga 

buoy 

d-'qxun 

LE'-qxun 

fresh-water  clam 

d'-sala 

LEr-sala 

coal 

d-qo'  Lxatsx' 

L-qa'  Lxatsx’ 

crab-apple 

b-pd'utc 

L-pa'utc 

finger 

o-kci 

t-kci 

canoe 

i-kanl'm 

o-kunl'm 

(4)  Several  terms 

of  relationship  and  a 

few  other  related  words 

have  a  plural  in  -nana,  as : 

Singular 

Plural 

parent-in-law 

e-'qsix * 

tE'-qsix'-nana 

sister’s  son 

i'-Latx’En 

t-Latx'  En-nana 

wife’s  sister 

d'-pdtsxan 

t-po'tsxan-nana 

father’s  sister 

o-Lok 

t-Lak-nana 

cousin  (children  ol 

'  L-qa'mge 

t-qa'mge-nana 

brother  and  sis¬ 

ter) 

Also: 

virgin 

o-ho'tlau 

t-hd't!au-nana 

friend 

i-ci'Jcc 

t-ci'kc-nana 

A  few  terms  of  relationship  have  plural  forms  in  -iks  or  the 

distributive  -ma,  as: 

Singular 

Plural 

father 

L-mama 

L-mama-ikc 

elder  brother 

i-xk!un 

t-xk  !un-ikc 

younger  brother 

i-wux 

t-wux-tikc 

mother’s  brother 

i-tata 

t-tata-ikc 

younger  brother! 

(address) 

a'o 

a'oema 

daughter’s  child! 

(address) 

qac 

qd' coma 

(5)  A  number  of  words  have  peculiar  plural  suffixes: 

Singular 

Plural 

chief 

i-ka'nax 

t-kand'  x-imct 

mother 

L-aa 

L-atct 

youth 

i-q'oa'lipx ■ 

t-q!ulipx'-und'yu  (see 

under  6)  §12 

sweetheart 

L-qdlix’ 

t-'qdleyu 

§38 
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(6)  In  a  number  of  cases  the  plural  is  formed  by  the  insertion  of 
the  syllable  -yu-  which  may  be  either  an  affix  or  may  be  considered 


as  an  expansion 

of  the  vowel  of  the  stem  by  dieresis. 

Singular 

Plural 

to  bathe 

-£ot 

-eoyut 

to  rise 

-xalatck 

-xalayutek 

to  notch 

-tsIeLX 

-tsId'yuLx 

to  dance 

-witek 

- wdyutek 

to  awaken 

-£otc 

-eoyutc 

(7)  The  personal  demonstrative  pronoun  has  a  plural  m  -c. 

x'l'ta  these  things  x'l'tac  these  menCgee  §44) 

qd'ta  those  things  qo'tac  those  menJ 

(8)  Several  nouns  and  verbs  form  singular  and  plural  from  distinct 


woman 

child 


relative 
slave 
eye 
to  be 
to  cry 
to  stand 
to  die 
to  kill 


Singular 

Plural 

d-£o'kuil 

t-d'riETnckc 

L-k!d'sks 

t-qd'sdsiniks 

L-xa 

L-CL 

L-icx 

t-colal 

e-la'itix' 

t-eltgeu 

e'-qot 

Dual 

-o-c 

-x-ela-itix‘ 

-ejE'tsax 

-xenem 

-txuit 

-xena 

-0-inEqt 

-XE'-L-ait 

-d-wa£ 

-o-tena 

§  39.  VOCATIVE 

A  few  nouns,  particularly  terms  of  relationship,  have  a  vocative 
which  has  no  pronominal  element,  as : 
ao  younger  brother! 
dts  younger  sister! 
kd'pxd  elder  brother!  elder  sister! 
qdc  grandchild!  (said  by  man) 
lca'e  grandchild!  (said  by  woman) 


md'ma  father! 


aq  son 


t 


ac  daughter! 


eike  friend ! 


§  40.  DERIVATION  OF  NOUNS 

On  the  whole  the  derivation  of  the  numerous  polysyllabic  nouns  1 
Chinook  is  obscure.  Evidently  a  considerable  number  of  nonuir 
affixes  exist,  which,  however,  occur  so  rarely  that  their  significant; 
can  not  be  determined.  Examples  are  the  derivatives  from  the  sh 
elx  land,  country — ile'e  country  (the  x  disappears  because  the  vov 
following  lx  carries  the  accent)  LgoLe'lxEmk  person,  e'lxam  tov 
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te'h’Em  PEOPLE.  From  the  stem  xe  we  have  iqoatE'xexe  bullfrog; 
from  the  stem  Icon,  iqt  o'  kon kon  woodpecker. 

A  few  affixes  only  occur  fairly  frequently,  but  even  in  these  cases 
it  is  sometimes  impossible  to  classify  the  words  satisfactorily. 

1.  -Ac-.  I  presume  this  prefix  is  the  same  as,  or  at  least  related  to, 

the  verbal  prefix  -Id,  -gi,  which  signifies  that  a  verb  usually 
transitive  is  used  without  object.  Thus  may  be  explained— 
o'giLqlup  a  cut 

ige' LlmEHL  ImEn  something  rotten 
tgiie'matk  store 

ogue'pxate  alder  (  =  wood  for  dyeing) 
ikle'wulElqL  food 
e'k’it  payment  for  a  wife 
.  zkle'wax  torch,  flower 
tkipala'wul  word 
tkimo'cx'Em  toy 
iklete'nax  game 

2.  -qe-.  This  seems  to  be  a  nominal  prefix  corresponding  to  the 

verbal  reflexive  -x-. 

oqdgu'nlcLaik  club  (from  -x-gunk  to  club) 

Lqe'tcamete  comb  (from  -xsl-tciam  to  comb  one’s  self) 

LqeLe  teuwa  hat  (from  -XEnLe'tcuwa  to  hang  a  round  thing  on  top 
of  one’s  self) 

iqatsle'  Lxak  panther  1  (from  -xtse'  Lxakd  to  have  a  notch  around 
oqotsia'yuLxak  ants  j  one’s  self) 

Judging  from  these  examples,  it  would  seem  plausible  that  most 
nouns  beginning  with  -gi-,  -ki-,  -k!e~,  -qe-,  -q!e~,  contain  these 
prefixes,  for  instance: 
iefe'luxtcutk  arrow-head 
ige'mxatk  burial 
ige'kote  elk-skin 
oque'nxak  plank 
oklwe'lak  dried  salmon 

and  other  similar  ones.  Here  may  also  belong 
oquewi'qe  knife 

oqlwela  wulx  maturing  girl  (the  one  who  is  moved  up,  hidden?) 
i qleyd'qxut  old 

The  extensive  use  of  these  prefixes  is  also  illustrated  by 
iqek ! e's  brass,  but 

ikU  sa  gall  (both  from  k.fES  yellow) 

lql  P'-al  doorway  (probably  from  -p!a  into  [  =that  into  which 
people  always  enter]) 
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3.  na-  is  a  local  prefix. 

nazxoa'p  hole  (from  Lxoa'p  to  dig) 
naee'lim  the  country  of  the  Tillamook  (from  £elim) 

4.  - te  a  suffix  signifying  tree,  wood. 

ogue'pxate  alder  (=  wood  for  dyeing). 

5.  -tk  is  a  nominal  suffix  the  significance  of  which  is  quite  obscure. 

In  a  few  cases  it  indicates  the  point  of  an  object,  but  in  many 
cases  this  explanation  is  quite  unsatisfactory.  It  seems  pos¬ 
sible  that  this  suffix  is  the  same  as  the  verbal  stem  -tk  to  put 
down,  TO  deposit,  so  that  its  meaning  might  be  something 
on  the  ground,  or  something  attached  to  something  else,  or  a 
part  of  something  else.  This  explanation  would  be  satisfactory 
in  words  like — 

I'potitk  forearm 
ige'luxtcutk  arrow-head 
iwa' nEinatk  belly-cut  of  a  fish 

ilEme'tk  bed  may  be  derived  from  -elx  ground,  and  may  mean 

PUT  DOWN  ON  THE  GROUND 

ikaLXE'lEmatk  may  mean  put  down  to  eat  from  ( =  dish) 
The  following  list  contains  some  stems  with  their  nominal  and 
verbal  derivatives.  It  will  be  noted  that  in  a  number  of  cases  the 
verb  is  derived  from  the  noun. 

-pxa  ALDER-BARK. 

o'-pxa  alder-bark 
d-gue'-pxa-te  alder 
L-ge'-pxa-te  alder-woods 
-al-d'-pxa  to  dye  in  alder-bark 
L-q-L-al- o'-pxa  dyed  cedar-bark 

-ts!eLX  TO  NOTCH. 

i-qa-ts !e' Lx-ak  what  has  a  notch  around  itself  (=  panther) 
d-qo-ts  !d'yu  Lx-ak  those  with  notches  around  themselves  (  =  ants; 
-s-x-ts!e Lx-ak d  to  make  a  notch  around  a  thing 

-klanxd'te  drift-net. 

o-k!unxd'te  drift-net 

-XEn-k!anxd'te-mam  to  go  to  catch  in  drift-net 
naud'itk  net. 

-xe-naud'itge  to  catch  in  net 

-wiuc  URINE  OF  MALE. 

L-d'-wiuc  urine 
-xa-wluc  to  urinate 
o-wiu' c-rnatk  chamber 
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-kxamit  to  pay  attention. 
i-ka-kxamit  mind 
-a-kxamit  to  pay  attention 
-gunk  to  club. 

o-go-gu'  nk-La-tk  club 
-x-gunk  to  club 

-tciam  to  comb. 

L-ge-tcam-e-te  comb 
-Lxe  to  crawl. 

L-ga-Lxe'-la  one  who  crawls  much  ( =  crab) 

-utca  EAR. 

d'-utca  ear 
-x-wu'tca-tk  to  hear 

-LXEl(Em)  TO  EAT. 

i-ka-LXE'l-matk  dish 
-eoic  TO  BREAK  WIND. 

-XE'leoic-gc  to  break  wind  (perhaps  for  - £oicgoic ) 
o'-£wic-gc  wind  broken 

-LX  AROUND  NECK. 

-LX-ot  it  is  around  the  neck 
i-gH'-Lx-ot  necklace 
-tewa  TO  BAIL  OUT. 

-x-tewa  to  bail  out  canoe 

o-H-tewa'-LX-te  for  bailing  out  into  the  water  ( =  bailer) 
-kamot  property. 

-x'Emota  to  barter 
t-kamo'ta  property 
- kema(tk )  baton. 
o'-kumatk  baton 

-xematk  to  beat  time  with  baton 
-Le  to  catch  with  herring-rake. 

-x-ie-n  to  catch  with  herring-rake 
i-ga-Le'-ma-tk  herring-rake 
-mdcx’Em  to  play,  to  fool. 

t-ki-mo' ex’ Ema  toys 
-mecx  wood. 
e-m£cx  tree 
d-m£ecx  kettle 
-XEl-mEgci  to  gather  wood 
-p!a  TO  ENTER. 

i-ge'-p!al  doorway 
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-Letcuwa  TO  PUT  hollow  thing  on  top  of  something. 

L-qe-Letcuwd' -ma  hat 

-qct  LOUSE. 

o-qct  louse 
-ge-qcta  to  louse 

-kutck  TO  NET 

c-kutck-ma' tk  net-shuttle 
-XEl-ge' -kutck  to  net 

-tciakt  to  point. 

-gEn-tciakte  to  point  at  something 
gi-tca'akte-l  pointer  ( =  first  finger) 

-mq  to  spit. 

-d-mqo-it  to  spit 
-o-m£-a  to  vomit 
L-mx-te  saliva 

-Ida  thing,  something,  what. 
i-lcta  thing,  something,  what 
-gEVi-o-kti  to  pay 

§  41.  NOUNS  AND  VERBS  DERIVED  FROM  PARTICLES. 

Many  particles  (see  §  46)  can  be  used  as  stems  of  nouns.  I  have 

found  the  following  examples: 

i-yuLll  pride  74.11  (from  ijul !l  proud) 

tkre'waxEma  torches  27.22  (from  wax  light,  to  shine) 

ik.’e'wax  flower  165.27  (from  wax  to  bloom) 

ewaxd'mi  copper  (from  wax  light,  to  shine) 

ik!  wad  o' mi  fear  213.10  (from  klwac  afraid) 

iqi' Lq! up  cut  46.2  (from  Lq!up  to  cut) 

ige' LlniETiLlmEn  syphilis  (from  lItheu  soft,  rotten) 

nats ! e'x  piece  69.3  (from  ts ! ex  to  tear) 

naLXoa'p  hole  23.7  (from  Lxoa'p  to  dig) 

nalb'lo  something  round  (from  lo’lb  round)  . 

-xa’p Etiic  a  woman  gives  herself  in  payment  for  services  o 
shaman  203.11  (from  pa'nic  to  give  in  payment  for  services  *> 

a  shaman) 

-ge'staqloarn  to  go  to  war  270.1  (from  stay!  Avar) 

L-xq!am  to  be  lazy  (from  q!am  lazy) 
ne-axaxome  to  notice  40.14  (from  xax  to  notice) 
ce'kpElEpt  it  boils  (from  lsp  to  boil) 

-xa'giLqlup  to  cut  one's  self  (from  iq!up  to  cut) 

Nevertheless  this  series  of  stems  is  sharply  set  off  from  all  others 
since  the  latter  never  occur  without  pronominal  elements,  excepting 
a  few  vocatives  that  have  been  mentioned  in  §39. 
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§  42.  COMPOUND  NOUNS 

There  are  only  very  few  examples  of  nouns  compounded  of  two 
independent  elements,  as": 

c-gE-m 5'lalc-tcxict  my  elk  nose  193.19  (c-  dual;  -gE-  my;  -molak 
elk ;  -tcxict  nose) 

tlagela'lde  woman’s  utensils  (t-  plural;  -sage'lak  woman-  -He 
things) 

i-k!ani-y-i'lxam  myth  town  216.8  (i-  masculine-  -kanam  myth; 
- elxam  town) 

A  number  of  nouns,  particularly  names  of  animals,  are  descriptive 
in  character.  These  were  probably  used  as  alternates  in  case  one 
name  of  an  animal  became  tabued  through  the  death  of  a  person 
bearing  its  name,  or  a  name  similar  to  it.  Examples  are: 

iqats !e' Lxak  having  a  notch  around  itself,  i.  e.,  with  a  thin  belly 
( =  panther) 

oqots!id  yuLxak  those  having  notches  around  themselves  (  =  ants) 

itca'yau  d'  yaqtq  snake’s  head  ( =  dragon  fly) 

e! galE lx  going  into  the  water  ( =  mink) 

otcd'itxul  dip-net  maker  ( =  spider) 

eqe'wam  the  sleepy  one  ( =  a  fish  [sp.]) 

okd'lxul  thief  (  =  mouse) 

ik!u'tk!ut  the  one  who  always  breaks  (bones)  (  =  dog  [Kathla- 
met  dialect]) 

§  43.  SUBSTANTIVES  AS  QUALIFIERS 

Substantives  are  often  used  to  qualify  other  substantives.  In  this 
case  the  qualifying  substantive  takes  the  gender  of  the  one  qualified: 

d'kxola  oEd'wun  a  male  silver-side  salmon  109.3 
de'kil  imd'lak  a  female  elk  264.3 
e'lcxala  imd'lak  a  male  elk  264.2 

These  qualifiers  are  not  adjectives,  but  remain  true  substantives, 
as  is  shown  by  the  feminine  prefix  o-,  which  is  characteristic  of 
substantives. 

§  44.  Demonstrative  Pronouns  and  Adverbs 

(1)  Demonstrative  Pro  no  tins  of  Power  Chinook.  The 
structure  of  the  demonstrative  pronoun  of  the  Chinook  proper 
s  analogous  to  that  of  the  noun.  It  consists  of  a  modal  element, 
vhich  seems  to  express  visibility  and  invisibility;  the  personal 
pronoun  which  expresses  gender;  and  the  demonstrative  element, 
vhich  expresses  position  near  the  first,  second,  and  third  persons. 
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(1)  Modal  element. 

Visibility,  or  existence  in  present  time  x’- 
Invisibility,  or  existence  in  past  time-g- 

(2)  Gender. 

Masculine  -i- 
Feminine  -a- 
Neuter  -l- 
Dual  -ct- 
Plural  -t- 

(3)  Demonstrative  element. 

Near  first  person  -k 

Near  second  person  -au  (-i-a) 

Near  third  person  -x  (-d-a) 

In  the  forms  with  consonantic  pronoun  -ct-,  -t-),  the  demonstra¬ 
tive  element  is  represented  by  a  secondary  character—  -l-  (~e~)  pre¬ 
ceding  the  pronoun  for  the  demonstratives  of  the  first  and  second 
persons;  -o-  for  the  demonstrative  pronoun  of  the  third  person. 

Thus  the  following  table  develops: 


Present,  Visible 


Near  1st  person  . 
Near  2d  person  . 
Near  3d  person  . 

Masculine 

.  .  .  x'ik 

.  .  .  .  riau 

.  .  .  .  x'ir 

Feminine 

x‘ak 

x'au 

x’ax 

Neuter 

x'iLik 

x'faa 

x'dLa 

Plural, 

human 

beings 

x'itik 

x’Uac 

x’ota< 

Near  1st  person  . 
Near  2d  person  . 
Near  3d  person  . 

Dual 

.  .  .  .  x’ictik 

.  .  .  x'icta 

.  .  .  .  X'dcta 

• 

Plural 

x’itik 
.  x'ita 

x'dta 

Past,  Invisible 

Masculine 

Feminine 

Neuter 

Near  1st  person  . 
Near  2d  person  . 
Near  3d  person  . 

•  •  •  • 

.  .  .  .  qiau 

.  .  .  .  qix' 

qax 

qeL> 

qoL 

Plural, 

human 

beings 

Dual 

Plural 

Near  1st  person  . 
Near  2d  person  . 
Near  3d  person  . 

•  •  •  • 

....  qecta 

.  .  .  .  qocta 

qeta 

qota 

qeta 

qdtc 

The  forms  for  past  or  invisible  near  the  first  person  do  not  seem  1 
occur.  Besides  these,  emphatic  forms  occur  in  which  the  miti 
elements  are  doubled.  Of  these  I  have  found  the  following: 
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Present,  Visible 


Masculine 

x’ix'l'k 

Feminine 

xaxd'k 

Neuter 

x’ix’iau' 

xaxau' 

_ 

x'ix'i'x' 

xaxd'x 

x’ix'b'  La 

Dual 

Plural 

Plural,  human  beings 

x'ix'o'cta 

x’ix'o'ta 

x’ix'o'tac,  x'ix'o'Lac 

Past,  Invisible 

Masculine 

Feminine 

Neuter 

qiqiau' 

qaqau' 

_ 

qiqe'x ‘ 

qaqd'x 

qiqo'La ’ 

Dual. 

Plural. 

Plural,  human  beings. 

qiqo'cta 

qiqo'ta 

qiqo'ctae 

On  the  whole,  these  doubled  forms  are  used  more  frequently  in  a 
predicative  sense  than  the  single  forms.  Apparently  they  are  often 
substantival  forms,  but  I  think  they  are  better  characterized  as 
predicative.  Quite  often  these  forms  may  be  translated  this  one, 

who. 

x  ix  elc  aLge  ikuLam  x'Ilcl  Lqleyb'qxot  it  is  this  (masc.),  he  brought 
it  (masc.)  this  (neut.)  old  man  67.6 
oglo  xol  xaxau  o'  Lxat  Oq/o'xoL,  this  is  the  one,  she  has  come 
down  to  the  beach  107.9  (o-  she;  -lx  to  the  beach;  -t  perfect) 
xix'iau  amigd't.'dm  this  one  whom  you  met  185.12  (a-  transi¬ 
tional;  m-  thou;  i-  him;  -gatg  to  meet;  -am  completive) 
anid  wa£  qiqiau' x  ktc  Enxgd'luk  l  I  killed  that  one  who  always  went 
first  89.5  (~wa£  to  kill;  qiqiau'x  probably  for  qiqiau' ;  l-  the  one 
who;  tcEn — he  me;  -xgaJco  to  go  about;  -l  with  suffix  -ako  by 
metathesis  - alukx ) 

The  simple  forms  occur  generally  in  adjectival  form. 
naPe'ma  xak  oktu'ltcin  I  will  give  her  this  fish  head  188.7  (nal- 
I  her  to  her;  -£em  to  give  food;  -a  future;  oklu'ltcin  fish  head) 
dtciLE'Vem  ikamo'kxuk  qd'La  Lge'wusx  he  gave  a  bone  to  that  dog 
187.12  ( atciLEl -  he  him  to  it;  ikamo'kxuk  bone;  Lge'wusx  dog) 
kuca'la  x'ik  ne'mal  up  this  river  220.2 

In  some  cases  I  have  found  tike,  tik,  Lik  instead  of  the  same  elements 
^ith  the  prefix  x’i,  but  I  am  not  certain  whether  in  these  cases  the 
beginning  of  the  word  was  not  slurred  over. 
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Apparently  there  is  also  a  duplication  of  the  terminal  element  in  k. 
At  least  this  is  a  possible  explanation  of  the  form  x'ix’e'kik. 

x’ix’l'gik  mkd'nax  tcEmd'xo  this  here  is  what  will  make  you  rich 
218.1  (m-  thou;  -kdnax  chief,  rich  man;  tcEm-  he  thee;  a- 
directive  before  x ;  -x  to  make;  -o  future  after  x) 
e'kta  tcluwa'ya  x’ix'e'kik  what  can  this  one  do!  134.25 
id!  x’ix’e'kik!  oh,  this  (miserable)  one!  41.10,  147.1 
tgd'ma £  x’ite'kik  these  are  shot  213.20  (tgd-  their;  -ma£  being  shot) 

To  this  form  may  belong  the  demonstratives  d'kuk,  yo'kuk,  ya'xkuk, 
x’ix’d'kuk,  qiqo'k,  but  all  these  seem  to  be  demonstrative  adverbs. 

(2)  Demonstrative  Adverbs  of  Lower  Chinook.  These 
are  very  numerous  and  it  is  difficult  to  present  them  in  a  system¬ 
atic  way.  One  set  corresponds  strictly  to  the  set  described  before. 
The  forms  expressing  present  have  the  element  x’-,  those  express¬ 
ing  past  q-.  Both  occur  with  the  two  vowels  -l-  and  -o-,  which, 
in  this  case,  seem  to  express  this  and  that.  Their  locative  char¬ 
acter  is  expressed  by  the  suffixed  locative  element  go.  Thus  we 
find — 

x’lgd  x’dgo 

qigd  qogo 

a'lta  d'no  iau'a  x’igd  nanxoa'p  aLgd'yax  ile'e  now  they  went  thus 
to  this  place  where  they  had  dug  up  the  ground  23.7  ( a'lta 
now;  a-  transitional;  n-  indefinite;  -o  to  go;  iau'a  here  thus: 
na-  place;  Lxoa'p  to  dig;  a-  transitional;  Lg-  indefinite  transi¬ 
tive  subject;  -ay-  for  -i-  masculine  object;  -a-  directive;  -x  to 
do;  ile'e  ground  masc.) 

x’lgd  Nagana'mat,  go  tga'kunil  qo'ta-y-e'ka  here  at  GaLa'mat  isi 
their  custom  thus  240.25  (na-  place;  go  there;  tgd'- their;  -kHi\ 
custom;  e'Tca  thus) 

id'xkewa  tan!  x’ok  q!at  aqd'nax  nevertheless  there  I  am  loved  39.. 
(id'xkewa  there  thus;  tan!  nevertheless:  q!at  to  love;  a-  tran¬ 
sitional;  -an  me  [accented  a];  -a  directive;  -x  to  do) 
tda'a,  qa'da  x’ogu  iiE'xax  see!  how  I  became  here  178.8 
a'lta  npil  qigd  nnku  ne'xax  now  it  was  red  where  it  was  brokei 
185.20  ( npil  red;  nnk1'  to  break) 
pan  ika'pa  qigd  rnd'nne  it  was  full  of  ice  there  seaward  44.2- 
(pdn  full;  ika'pa  ice;  md'nne  seaward) 
ann' x Elatcgux  qigo  ndpd'nF.mx  he  would  arise  when  it  was  nighj 
165.6 

qogu  itca'q.'atxala  ayd'xElax  utca'nix  there  the  wedge  was  ba> 
161.8  (i-  masculine;  -ted-  feminine  possessive;  -q’.atxala  bat: 
ness;  ayd'xElax  hers  is  on  her;  utca'nix  wedge) 
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a'ctop!  go  qogo  gitano'kstx  Uol  they  entered  that  little  house  29.14 

(o' do  they  two  go;  -pi  into;  go  there;  gitano'kstx  having  their 
smallness) 

A  distinct  series,  continuing  the  idea  in  this  manner  are  ya'kwa, 
yau'a,  e'wa,  qewa,  ya'xkewa. 

Related  to  these  is  the  interrogative  qd'xewa.  All  of  these  contain 
the  element  -wa.  They  designate  nearness  and  distance,  but  I  am 
unable  to  tell  the  difference  in  their  use,  which  is  rather  indefinite. 
According  to  their  form  ya'kwa  (  =yak-wa )  probably  belongs  with  the 
series  designating  position  near  the  speaker,  yau'a  ( =yau-wa )  posi¬ 
tion  near  the  person  addressed.  The  form  ewa  seems  to  correspond 
to  the  demonstrative  position  near  the  third  person,  while  ya'xkewa 
always  refers  back  to  a  place  previously  designated:  thus  just  at 

THAT  PLACE. 

iakwa'  goye'  d'tcax  here  he  did  thus  65.21  ( gbye '  thus;  ate-  he 
her;  -ax  to  do) 

neket  mo'ya  iau'a  do  not  go  there!  185.17 

ne'k’ikst  e'wa  we'wuLe  he  looked  there  into  the  house  130.17  ( ne - 
he,  intransitive;  -k'i  designates  lack  of  object;  -kst  to  look; 
we'wuLe  inside  of  house) 

idxkewa  ne  xanko  there  (to  the  place  pointed  out)  he  ran  23.17 
id'xkewa  ayuqund'etirt  there  (where  he  was  shot)  he  fell  down 
62.22 


The  forms  in  -wa  are  used  often  to  express  the  idea  here — there: 

e  wa  e  nata,  iau'a  e' natal  here  on  this  side, — there  on  that  side 

201.12 


ia  kwa  no'ix  a'exat,  iau'a  ta'nuta  no'ix  a'exat  here  went  the  one 
(feminine);  there  to  the  other  side  went  the  other  75.14 


But  we  find  also  forms  in  -uk  used  in  the  same  way — 

io  kuk  aga  yutk  iqe'sqes,  ia'kwa  e'natai  aga'yutk  kd'sa-it  here  on  one 
side  she  put  blue-jay,  there  on  the  other  robin  50.4 
La  yape  iakwa' ,  io'kuk  id'mElk  his  foot  there, — here  his  thigh 

174.15 


The  same  adverb  is  not  often  repeated  to  indicate  different  direc- 
ions  or  places. 

•  _  ^  , 

ia  ma  iau'a  mb'yima ;  ndket  iau'a  mai'eme  iLtd'yim  only  there  (up¬ 
stream)  go;  do  not  go  there  downstream  192.9 

Generally  repetition  refers  to  the  same  places. 

'tau  a  acgixa'lukclgux,  iau'a  acgixa'lukctgux  here  they  two  threw 
him  down,  here  they  two  threw  him  down;  i.  e.,  they  threw 
him  down  again  and  again  26.8 
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yawl'  actik  !eld  'pxuitxe,  yaua'  actikleld  pxuitxe  there  they  turned 
over  each  other  again  and  again  127.4 
id'koa-y-ext ,  ia'koa-y-ext  kand'mtEma  one  here,  one  here,  both; 
i.  e.,  one  in  each  hand  45.10  (see  also  157.22) 

As  stated  before,  the  forms  in  -uk  seem  to  have  adverbial  meaning. 

Following  are  examples  of  their  uses: 

o'kuk  km'qewam  ike'x  ime'xandte  there  (with  that)  shaman  is  thy 
soul  199.23  0 km'qewam  one  having  a  shaman’s  song;  i-  he 
-ke-  indicates  absence  of  object;  -x  to  do,  to  be;  -me-  thy 
-kanate  soul) 

id'kuk  agd'yutk  go  itcd'xEmalaplix *  here  she  put  him  in  her  arm- 
pit  50.4  {-tk  to  put;  - kEmalapHx *  armpit) 
agd'nukct  rir  o'kuk  some  one  looked  at  me  here  30.8  (-ket  to  look; 
Lonas  yaxku'k  Ltxd'mama  loc  may  be  our  father  is  there  29. U 
(. Ldnas  may  be;  -mama  father;  -c  to  be) 
tcintuwa'£dmx  qiqo'k  ant&auun'p ! Ena'nanma-itx  tn'kxEqL  he  come: 
to  kill  me  when  I  always  jump  in  my  house  64.25  (tc-  he;  n 
me;  t-  to  come;  -wa£-  to  kill;  -am  to  arrive;  -x  habitually;  a 
transitional;  n-  I;  ts-  probably  for  s-  both  [feet];  -auwi-  fo: 
-on  into  them  [see  §  9];  -pEn  to  jump;  -an  assimilated  for  -a 
always  [§  8]  -a-itx  always  [§  31.10]) 

Quite  isolated  is  the  form  ia'xkati,  which  appears  with  great  fre 
quenc.y.  The  ending  -ti  is  evidently  adverbial,  as  is  shown  by  th< 
parallel  Kathlamet  form  gipd'tix •  there,  and  nd'Llkatix •  for  a  littu 
while.  It  signifies  the  position  near  the  third  person,  there. 

ia'xkati  md'playa!  enter  there!  24.5 
id'xkate  ayo'La-it  there  he  stayed  76.14 

Still  another  form,  apparently  related  to  the  forms  in  -uk,  i 

ia'xkayuk  here. 

ia'xkayuk  ay  o' yam  here  he  arrived  64.24 
ia'xkayuk  nLsEltd'qLa  I  shall  leave  it  here  186.1 

Related  to  this  form  may  be  yukpd'  here  and  yukpd't  to  thi 
point  HERE.  These  contain  the  locative  suffix  -pa  at,  which  i 
characteristic  of  Upper  Chinook,  but  does  not  occur  in  Lower  Chinoof 
while  the  ending  -t  is  directive  and  related  to  the  Upper  Chinook  -t 
(see  §  55). 

yukpd'  id'mae  atce'lax  here  he  hit  him  (his  shooting  he  did  t 
him  here)  62.22 

yukpd'  ayagEltce'mEX'it  hero  it  hit  him  153.22 
yukpd't  Ld'yaq.so  aqLe'lax  iLd'Lqta  his  hair  was  made  that  long  0 
here  his  hair  someone  made  it  on  him  its  length)  156.17 
yukpE't  niLe'La-it  itcuq  up  to  here  he  stood  in  (it)  the  water  22 o 
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It  will  be  noticed  that  the  element  iax  ( yax )  occurs  quite  frequently 
in  these  demonstratives.  As  terminal  element  it  is  found  in  x'ix'o'yax, 
go'yax  and  the  interrogative  qd'xeyax. 

As  initial  element  it  occurs  in  ya'xkuk,  ia'xkayuk,  ia'xkewa,  ia'xkati. 

It  is  undoubtedly  identical  with  the  terminal  yax  of  the  Kathlamet 
demonstrative  and  with  the  first  element  in  ia'xka  he  alone,  the 
third  person  masculine  personal  pronoun  of  Lower  Chinook. 

(5)  Demonstrative  Pronouns  of  Kathlamet.  In  Kathla¬ 
met  and  Wishram,  the  distinction  of  visible  and  invisible  does  not 
occur  and  the  structure  of  the  demonstratives  is  quite  different.  In 
both  Kathlamet  and  Wishram,  the  demonstrative  expressing  location 
□ear  the  first  person  has  a  prefix  (which  in  Kathlamet  has  the  same 
form  for  masculine  and  feminine),  while  all  the  other  genders  are 
designated  by  their  characteristic  sounds.  In  Wishram  this  prefix 
is  invariable.  The  location  near  the  second  and  third  persons  is 
expressed  in  both  dialects  by  invariable  suffixes. 


Kathlamet 


Near  1st  person 
Near  2d  person 
Near  3d  person 


Masculine 

tayax 
yd'xaue 
yax' l'  {yax) 


Feminine 

tawd'x 
d'xaue 
wax'l'  (yax) 


Neuter 
LQLdi'x 
La'xaue 
Lari'  (yax) 


Near  1st  person 
Near  2d  person 
Near  3d  person 


Dual 

ctacta'x 
cta'xaue 
ctax‘1'  (yax) 


Plural 

tatd'x 
ta'xaue 
tax'%’  (yax) 


Plural,  persons 

La  La' ike  tatd'ikc 


(?) 


La-itci  ta-itci 


Besides  these  forms,  Kathlamet  has  two  very  short  forms,  qi  and 
au’  are  used  for  positions  corresponding  to  here,  but  their 

xact  relationship  has  not  been  determined.  They  occur  with  all 
,enders  and  numbers.  The  form  tau  is  undoubtedly  identical  with 

he  ishram  dau,  which  characterizes  the  first  and  second  persons  as 
'refix  and  suffix. 


its!d  tstemom  gi  a'meqct  her  sweetness  this  thv  louse  ( =your 
louse  here  is  sweet)  118.12  (Kathlamet  Texts) 

Ld  ema  gi  LE'tcin  Ld'tgatcx  only  this  stump  drifts  down  02.5  (ibid.) 
qdteqi  k!d  igo'xoax  gi  tgu'nat ?  why  have  these  salmon  disap¬ 
peared?  (why  nothing  became  these  salmon?)  47.8  (ibid.) 
qd  vita  id'ya  tau  igixatklod'rnam ?  where  went  he  who  came  home? 
162.7  (ibid.) 

ikLotd  mit  tau  aqage'lak  this  woman  carried  him  away  1 63.1  (ibid.) 
The  element  gi  appears  also  presumably  in  tdnki  something. 
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(4)  Demonstrative  Adverbs  of  Kathlamet.  The  two  most 
frequent  forms  of  the  demonstrative  adverbs  in  Kathlamet  are 
gipd'  here  9°pa '  there 

both  compounds  of  demonstrative  stems  and  the  locative  suffix  -pa. 

gipd'  gi  txd'qcqEinapa  ayamidge'tga  here  to  these  our  wedges  1 
shall  put  you  114.13  (Kathlamet  Texts)  {txa-  our;  -qcqEU 
wedge;  -ma  plural;  -pa  to;  ayantEl-  I  to  thee;  -gi-  indicate* 

absence  of  object;  -tk  to  put;  -a  future)  ^ 

gipd'  cxq!od'  iqbx  here  the  two  were  grown  together  17.1  (ibid.. 

icxe'la-itx  kb' pa  they  stayed  there  10.6  (ibid.) 
kopa'  igixi'qo-itq  then  he  awoke  21.8  {ibid.) 
imo'lak  gopd’  cb'xalix  an  elk  is  up  there  71.5  {ibid.) 

In  place  of  gipd'  the  stronger  form  gipa'tir  is  found. 
gipd'tix '  sid'xostpa  right  here  on  his  face  76.14  {ibid.) 

Compare  with  this  form — 

iLo'yam  elxpadix  they  arrived  in  that  land  17.14  {ibid.) 
ibque'wulxt  iqa'mEnoqpd'tix’  he  climbed  a  pine  there  11.14  (ibid. 

Corresponding  to  the  forms  yukps't,  yukpE'tsma,  in  Lower  Chinook 

we  find  here  gipF.'t,  gipfiEmax. 

gips't  d'yaLqt  up  to  here  its  thickness  189.5  {ibid.) 

Lxp.'bdEmtix  LE'Laqco  gipE'tEmax  braided  was  his  hair  to  her 

131.10  {ibid.) 

Often  yard  (masc.  dem.  3d  person)  is  used  as  an  adverb: 

yaxi'  aqaLd'x  there  (was)  the  sun  109.3 
ya'xi  mb' LTiix  ige'kta  there  seaward  he  ran  1  /2.1 1 
The  series  of  forms  of  Lower  Chinook  ending  in  -wa  is  represents 

bv  d'koa,  e'um. 

iqcxe'Lau  d'koa  itcb'xoa  here  thus  he  made  her  a  monster  224 
{ibid.)  {iqcxe'Lau  monster;  itco'-  he  her) 

Ldn  Laxi  d'kua  Lxo'la%  who  is  that  here  thus  talking?  51 .9  (ibm 
Ldn  who ;  lxo-  it  by  itself) 

ictb'Lxa  e'wa  ikak!b'LUx  the  two  went  down  there  thus  to  if 
lake  18.95  {ibid.)  •  { 

It  is  characteristic  of  Upper  Chinook  that  these  forms  occur  oftj* 

with  distributive  endings  and  with  directive  -ta. 

mdkct  advimax  itca'Lqtax  two  these  thus  their  length  189.4  (i^j 
{mdkct  two;  itcd'-  her;  -Lqtax  length) 

Another  adverb  is  found  in  this  dialect,  te'ka  thus  here. 

te'ka  gi  atxbqo'ya!  here  we  will  sleep!  109.4  {ibid.) 
te'ka  atxkdayb'vmlalEina  here  we  will  play!  167.17  {ibid.) 
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Near  3d  person  (formed 
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Pronouns  and  Adverbs  in  Wish- 

Masculine 

Feminine 

Neuter 

jda'uya(x) 

\da'ua(x ) 

\da'ula(x) 

\da'ya(x) 

|  da'wa(x) 

\da'la(x) 

f ya'xdau 

I' a' xdau  \ 

’la'xdau 

\ya'xda{x ) 

1  a'xdaix) 

la'xda(x) 

ya'xia(x ) 

a'xiaix) 

la'xiaix) 

y  aka' xdau 

alia' xdau 

laka' xdau 

Dual 

Plural 

Plural,  persons 

Near  1st  person 


da'ucda(x)  \da'uda(x) 


[da'cda  (x)  Ida' da  (x 


Near  2d  person 


cda'xdau  \da,'xdau 
cda'xdaix)  \da'xda(x) 


Near  3d  person 


cda'xia(x)  da'xia(x) 


da'uda-itc 
da'da-itc 
da'(u)la-itc 
da'  ( u)a-itc 
da'xdauaitc 
la' xdauaitc 
a'xdauaitc 
da'xiaitc 
la'xiaitc 
a'xiaitc 
daka' xdauaitc 
laka' xdauaitc 

_  aka'xdauaitc 

Note— It  is  somewhat  doubtful  whether  ya'xdau  should  be  so  read 

>r  as  ya  xdau.  (x)  in  personal  and  demonstrative  pronouns  is  deictic 

n  value. 

-k:a  may  be  added  to  demonstratives  in  -itc. 

Elements  -t!a  and  -t!ikc  are  perhaps  “  diminutive  ”  forms  of  demon- 
strative  pronominal  stem  da  this  and  personal  plural  -dike. 

Following  is  a  list  of  the  demonstrative  adverbs  of  the  Wishram 


Near  3d  person  (formed 
from  ya'xdau )  .  .  . 


cdaka'xdau  daka' xdau 


Locative 

>tem  da(u)  da'ba  here 


up  to 

daj)t 


tem  iaxi 


'tem  lewd  lewd'ba  there  hvopt 

( yax  da'ba  48.16)1 
ia'xiba  yonder  ya'xpt 

ia'xi  away,  off 
tem  di  di'lca  here 

(dilca  dabd'  92.11)  (-pt  also  in 

qa'n  t  c  i  p  t 
how  long?) 


towards,  on  .  .  .  side 

daba't  little  ways  fur¬ 
ther  on 
Tcwobd't 


iaxa't  further  on 
di' gat  (18.17) 


hnolog^ociety)6  °f  ^*S  sec*:’on  re'at0  to  E.  Sapir,  Wishram  Texts  (vol.  II,  Publication  Amer. 
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Locative 


Stem  gi 


i'wa  thus,  there 


towards,  on  .  .  .  side 

gi'gat  (18.17) 
i'wat  to  you  (place 
(106.22) 
iwa'tka  (158.24) 

Note. — Compounded  with  gi  are  also  da'ngi  something;  ga  tg 
somehow;  qxa'matgi  somewhere  (96.11). 

Related  to  di'ka  and  di'gad  is  perhaps  digu'tcix  perhaps  (96.17) 


also  di'wi  like. 

In  -xi  we  have,  besides  ya'xi,  also  {ago)  du'xi  oh,  well!  (60.4). 
Note. —  Ya'xa  indeed  (also  in  guct  i'axa  as  it  turned  out) 
au  (perhaps  =  aw',  a'wa,  and  related  to  Chinook  yawa)  in  dan  a\ 
ayamlu'da  what,  pray,  shall  i  give  you?  (154.6);  yaxa'wa  how 
ever. 

Note  also  kwo'hixix  right  there,  not  very  far. 

-a'dix  forms:  a'ngadix  long  ago;  ixtka'dix *  (192.2);  inatkadi 

(192.5). 

With  stem  dau:  kwo'dau  and;  da'ukwa  just  as  before;  gxi'da\ 


thus. 


§  45.  Independent  Personal  Pronoun 


The  independent  personal  pronoun  is  formed  from  the  objectiv 
pronoun  by  means  of  a  number  of  suffixes  of  unknown  origin  and  tin 
terminal  suffix  -ka  only. 


naika  I  ntaika  we  two  (exclusive) 
viaika  thou  txaika  we  two  (inclusive) 
ia'xka  he  mtaika  your  two  selves 
a'xka  she  cta'xka  their  two  selves 
La' ska  it 


ntcaika  we  (exclusive) 
Ixaika  we  (inclusive) 
mcaika  ye 

ta'ska  they 


These  forms  may  also  be  interpreted  as  intransitive  verbs.  Anothe 
emphatic  form,  apparently  more  verbal  in  character,  is — 


nd'mka  I  alone 
md'mka  thou  alone,  etc. 


A  peculiar  form  mica  you  occurs  in  the  texts  (23.1) 

In  the  Kathlamet  dialect  an  emphatic  form  na'yax  I.  ma'yax  the 
(Kathlamet  Texts  114.11)  is  found,  which  occurs  also  in  "Wish rain. 
The  forms  for  I,  thou,  etc.,  alone  are: 

na'ema  I  alone  txa'ema  we  alone  134.16 

These  correspond  to  Wishram  forms  recorded  by  Sapir: 

na'-ima  I  alone  la'imadikc,  da'-imadikc,  a'4rmdi 

ma'-ima  thou  alone  they  alone 

Ixa'-imadikc  we  (incl.)  alone 
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Besides  these,  Doctor -Sapir  has  recorded  in  Wishram  the  following: 
Shortest  form : 


na(x)  I 


ya  (x)  he 


Inclusive: 
nai'tla  I  too 
Ixai'tMcc  we  too 


da'-itc  they 
la'-itc  they 
48.4) 

a'-itc  they 


(Wishram  Texts 


ya'xtta  he  too 


la' -itHJic  they  too 
da'-iHikc  they  too 
a' -italic  they  too 

He  remarks  that  the  demonstratives  of  the  third  person  ( ya'xia ) 
seem  morphologically  parallel  to  first  and  second  personal  emphatic 
pronouns  ( na'ya );  that  the  demonstrative  element  -i-  is  characteristic 
if  the  first  and  second  persons,  -x-  of  the  third;  as  in 
na-i-ka  I  ya-x-ka  he 

na-i-t!a  I  too  ya-x-t.'a  he  too 

na  -(i)-ya  I  ya'-x-ia  he 

These  elements  -i-  and  -x-  are  probably  identical  with  Chinook  -i- 
md  -x',  -x  in  x’i'lcl  and  x‘ix‘ ,  x’ax. 


Particles  (§§  46-52) 


§  46.  Attribute  Complements 


It  is  one  of  the  most  striking  characteristics  of  the  Chinook  lan- 
,uage  that  a  few  verbs  of  very  indefinite  meaning  which  require 
abjective  and  objective  attribute  complements  are  applied  with 
reat  frequency.  By  far  the  greater  number  of  these,  and  the  most 
haracteristic  ones,  are  words  that  do  not  require  pronominal  prefixes, 
lany  are  clearly  of  onomatopoetic  origin.  In  some  cases  it  appears 
oubtful  whether  the  words  belong  to  the  regular  vocabulary  of  the 
inguage,  or  whether  they  are  individual  productions.  This  is  true 
articularly  when  the  wrords  do  not  form  part  of  the  sentence,  but 

ppear  rather  as  independent  exclamations.  Examples  of  this  kind 
re  the  following;: 

O 


oxuiwa  yul  Jaimm,  kumm,  kumm,  kumm  they  danced,  kumin, 
kumm,  kumm,  kumm,  167.5  (here  kumm  indicates  the  noise  of 
the  feet  of  the  dancers) 

homm,  igua'nat  eniLd'kux  hornm,  I  smell  salmon  67.3 
a  Ita,  pEmm,  tEmdtsgd' nuks  go  id'yacqi  now  pemm,  flies  were 
about  his  mouth  72.22  ( pEmm  indicates  the  noise  of  flies) 
tcx,  tcx,  tcx,  tcx,  go  Lkameld'lEg  there  wras  noise  of  footsteps  (tcx) 

on  the  sand  75.3 
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In  a  number  of  cases  onomatopoetic  terms  which  undoubtedly 
belong  to  the  regular  vocabulary  are  used  in  the  same  manner  : 

temp,  temp,  temp,  temp  aiE'xax  Ld'klewax  the  torch  flickered 
(literally,  made  temp)  50.24 

L!aq,  l  !aq,  Lldq,  Ld'xa  ne'xax  iske'pxoa,  out,  out,  out,  out  cam< 
a  rabbit  113.6 

These  cases  make  it  plausible  that  most  terms  of  this  kind  belong  tc 
the  regular  vocabulary.  The  frequent  use  of  such  onomatopoetu 
words  and  the  occurrence  of  new  words  of  the  same  kind  (such  (u 
ti’ntin  CLOCK,  WATCH,  time;  tsi’ktdk  wagon)  suggest  that  in  Chinool 
the  power  of  forming  new  words  by  imitative  sounds  has  been  quit' 

vigorous  until  recent  times. 

Examples  of  onomatopoetic  words  of  this  class  are: 


Jie'he  to  laugh 
hb'lio  to  cough 
po  to  blow 
th:q  to  slap 

t!dk  to  break  a  piece  out 
to'to  to  shake 
cix  to  rattle 
cdu  low  voice 


tsEX  to  break 
tcxup  to  flicker 
texoap  to  gnaw 
k!ut  to  tear  off 
xwe  to  blow 
lsp  to  boil 
Lldq  to  crackle 
lIIep  to  go  under  water 


L  Uy  W  ivvr  »  — 

It  is  difficult  to  say  where,  in  this  class  of  words,  the  purely  onomah 
poetic  character  ceases,  and  where  a  more  indirect  representation  < 
the  verbal  idea  by  sound  begins.  I  think  a  distinct  auditory  imaj> 
of  the  idea  expressed  is  found  in  the  following  words. 

iu'Lll  proud  ku'lkul  light  (of  weight) 

wax  to  pour  out  k!a  silent 

pdL  full  lazy 

tEmp/n  clear  qluL  fast 

tsU  tired  round 

telpdk  loud  leII  to  disappear 

gu'tgut  exhausted  Ldx  to  appear 

gE1  eg ec  to  drive  Lxoap  to  dig 

Most  stems  of  this  class  occur  both  single  and  doubled,  sometim 
they  are  even  repeated  three  or  four  times.  Repetition  indicat 
frequency  of  occurrence  of  the  verbal  idea;  that  is  to  say,  it  is  d 
tributive,  referring  to  each  single  occurrence  of  the  idea.  W  e  have 
wax  to  pour  out  (blood)  68. 1  wd'xwax  to  pour  out  (rootsHI 


po  to  blow  once  66.25 
tEll  tired 


pb'po  to  blow  repeatedly  120 
tE'lltEll  to  be  tired  in  all  parts 
the  body 

klu'tklut  to  tear  to  pieces  24 


klut  to  tear  off  89.25 
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A  few  stems,  however,  occur  in  duplicated  form  only,  probably  on 
account  of  the  character  of  the  idea  expressed,  which  always  implies 
repetition.  Such  are — 


he' he  to  laugh 
ho' ho  to  cough 
to' to  to  shake 


gu'tgut  exhausted 
•  ku'lkul  light  (of  weight) 
lolo  round 


Others  do  not  occur  in  duplicated  form,  but  take  the  distributive 
ending  -ma.  These  are — 

pdL  full  39.1,  distributive  pd' Lina  229.24 

wuk!  straight,  real  24.12,  distributive  wuk’.ma  107.20 

cpEq  gray,  distributive  cpE'qEma 

Still  others  do  not  seem  to  undergo  any  change  for  the  distributive. 
tETUE'n  clean,  empty  lc‘  !e  to  disappear,  nothing 

td'mEnua  to  give  up  61.18  Tdwac  afraid  90.5 
tglex  to  wish  129.27  Llap  to  find  140.1,  138.15 

stag!  war  272.5 

On  the  whole,  it  would  seem  that  those  least  onomatopoetic  in 
eharacter  lack  the  doubled  distributive. 

In  a  few  cases  the  doubled  form  has  acquired  a  distinctive  signifi¬ 
cance. 

Tclwan  hopeful  134.8  klwa'nk  !wan  glad  38.20 

lax  sideways  267.3  Id'xlax  to  deceive  65.19,  to  rock  129.2 

The  most  common  verbal  stem  which  is  used  in  connection  with 
these  attributes  is  -x  to  be,  to  become,  to  do,  to  make.  -o(-7?), 
the  general  verb  for  motion,  is  sometimes  used  with  stems  signifying 
motion.  It  seems  difficult  to  classify  these  words,  except  those  that 
clearly  express  noises.  Among  a  total  of  126  words  of  this  class,  44 
express  activities  or  processes  accompanied  by  noises;  16  are  decid¬ 
edly  imitative;  22  designate  states  of  the  mind  or  body  which  may 
:)e  expressed  by  imitative  sounds,  such  as  cold,  tired,  fear;  7  are 
erms  of  color;  45  express  miscellaneous  concepts,  but  some  of  these 
nay  also  be  considered  as  imitative.  It  seems  likely  that,  in  a 
anguage  in  which  onomatopoetic  terms  are  numerous,  the  frequent 
ise  of  the  association  between  sound  and  concept  will,  in  its  turn, 
ncrease  the  readiness  with  which  other  similar  associations  are 
stablished,  so  that,  to  the  mind  of  the  Chinook  Indian,  words  may 
)e  s°nnd-pictures  which  to  our  unaccustomed  ear  have  no  such 
alue.  I  have  found  that,  as  my  studies  of  this  language  progressed, 
he  feeling  for  the  sound-value  of  words  like  wax  to  pour,  Tc’le  notii- 
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ing,  k!omm  silence,  lo  calm,  pd'epd£  to  divide,  increased  steadily. 
For  this  reason  I  believe  that  many  words  of  the  miscellaneous  class 
conveyed  sound-associations  tosthe  mind  of  the  C  hinook  Indian. 

It  will  be  noticed  that  verbs  of  motion  and  transitive  verbs,  except 
such  as  are  accompanied  by  decided  noises,  are  almost  absent  from 
the  list  of  these  words. 

In  quite  a  number  of  cases  these  words  seem  to  be  rather  adverbs 
than  attribute  complements: 

ca'ucau  naxayi'llkuLe  she  told  him  in  a  low  voice  40.21 
lux  nu  lu'  tax' it  it  fell  down  broken  49.2 
lJce'plJce])  atcid'cgam  it  took  it  in  its  talons  137.15 

If  I  remember  rightly  the  cadence  of  the  spoken  sentence,  these  words 
must  rather  be  considered  as  standing  alone,  the  auxiliary  verb  -x  being 
omitted. 

LIST  OF  ATTRIBUTE  COMPLEMENTS 

(1)  Actions  and  processes  accompanied  by  noises. 

(wd  a  noise  under  water  217.15) 
uhu'  noise  of  an  arrow  striking  a  body  49.3 
( JiEmm  noise  of  wind  41.25) 
ho  mm  smell  67.2 

(ha  noise  of  an  arrow  breaking  49.4) 

he'he  to  laugh  12.22 

ho' ho  to  cough 

pEmm  noise  of  flying  72.22 

po  to  blow  66.25;  po'po  129.20 

pa,  pa,  pa  175.3 

(d eTI  noise  of  bursting  49.19,  noise  of  bear  spirit  217.14) 
tlEq  to  slap  40.25;  tE'qtEq  26.8 
to'to  to  shake  194.1 

tumm  noise  of  fire  45.16,  noise  of  bear  spirit  217.13 

tEmm  noise  of  feet  133.17 

UaJc  to  break  a  piece  out  of  something 

cix  noise  of  rattles  22.5  ’ 

ceU  noise  of  rattles  on  a  blanket  61.22;  d'lldll  rattling  of  bread 
of  one  choking  150.7 
cd'ca  to  break,  to  wreck  198.7 
can  low  voice  162.11 ;  ca'ucau  40.21 
cxx  noise  of  flying  birds  137.14 

ts’.EX  (tc! ex,  tc!ux,  tsEx)  to  break  a  piece  of  wood,  antlers;  etc. 
with  hands  60.7;  to  split  wood  27.2 ;  sinews  138.19;  roots  95.1- 
(not  used  for  splitting  planks  out  of  trees) ;  to  skin  a  bin 
136.23 ;  to  bark  a  tree  164.16;  tsIs'xtslEX  45.19;  natslE'x a  piec< 
of  flint  flaked  off  69.3 
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tcxup,  tcxEj)  to  extinguish  51.2,  to  flicker  50.24;  tcxE'ptcxEp  28.8 
tcx  noise  of  footsteps  on  sand  75.3 
tcxoa'p  to  gnaw;  tcxoa' ptcxoap  175.23 
gumm  a  noise  under  water  217.16 
■  gom  noise  of  something  heavy  falling  down  27.9 
humm,  noise  of  dancing  167.5 
gE1 eg ec  to  drive  15.5 

Jclut  to  tear  off  89.25;  Jdu'tklut  to  clear  up  (sky)  249.4 
Tcu'tcxd  to  sneeze  64.24 

gull  noise  of  falling  objects  67.1,  noise  of  heels  striking  the  ground 
65.13 

q!a'lq!al  to  beat  time 
q!e  door  creaks  66.14 
xx  to  blow  113.20 
xa'xa  to  rub  65.9 

xwe  to  blow  nose  113.21,  to  blow  on  water  before  drinking  213.13 
leTcu  to  break  165.19;  le'^leIc  68.16 
le'Iz leJl  to  burrow  95.13 

lex  to  split  (planks)  27.1,  to  burst  204.4;  l!e'xl!ex  to  tear  145.20 
le'xlex  noise  of  scratching  153.7 
Lap  noise  of  shooting  272.20 

lux  to  come  out  49.2,  201.1 ;  lu'xlux  to  pull  out  (of  ground)  138.9 
lJc e' p lIc Ep  to  grasp  in  talons  137.15 

Lklop  to  squeeze  9.8;  Lklo'  pLklop  with  eyes  run  out  29.20 
Lqlop  to  cut  114.3 

Lxoa'p  to  dig  23.5;  Lxoa'pLxoap  115.15 
l!l!  to  titter  177.15 
LlEq  to  hit,  to  strike  156.23 
L’.dq,  L.'dx  to  crackle  38.1,  185.8 
Lllsp  under  water  14.8 
(2)  Descriptive  words. 
pax  full  39.1;  pd' Lina  229.24 

wax  to  pour  out  68.1,  to  take  across  river  in  canoe  23.24 ;  wd'xwax 
43.2 

wax  to  light,  set  afire  28.2,  to  bloom  165.26 
k!6rnm  no  noise 
kld'ija  no,  none 

k!e  no  128.5,  nothing  14.1,  to  disappear  128.28 

qlEl  strong;  qlE'lqlEl  hard,  139.8,  too  difficult  204.12 

tErriE'n  empty,  clean 

tE'tE  to  stop  doing  something 

tuwd’x  to  light,  shine  12.1  (see  wax ) 

ku'llJcull  light  of  weight  199.9 

k!am,  k.fEm  no,  none  37.15 

lsp  to  boil  173.1 
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lo'lo  round  186.23 
zldk  spread  out  178.7 

l lnfiEU  to  break  into  small  pieces,  soft  130.4;  LlmE'nLlmEn  17.9 

(3)  Words  expressing  states  of  mind  and  body. 

id!  l!1  proud  93.16 
pEt  quiet  177.24 
plaid'  quietly,  safe  198.4 

tsll,  tdl  tired  62.14;  tdlltidl  tired  all  over  (=  rheumatism) 

tqlex  to  like  129.27 

tlaya '  well,  healthy  165.21 

tSES  cold  41.9 

tSE'xtsEX  unwell,  feeling  uncomfortable 

tcxap  to  hesitate  27.15 

qlat  to  love  41.6 

xdx  to  notice,  observe  75.17 

leJc!,  Lak!  weak  212.21 

tcle'Tctclek  almost  choked  151.1 

lax  lonesome  22.3 

gu'tgut  exhausted 

Id  ex  cloyed  46.24;  IcIe'xJcIex  grease  smell  137.7 
1c!d  silent  37.9,  129.2 

Id  wan  hopeful  134.8;  klwa'nklwan  glad  38.20 

klwac  afraid  211.15 

klco  stiff  in  joints 

q lam  lazy  138.4 

Llo'ya  stingy  (?)  139.11 

da  to  fear  212.11 

hlpdq  to  recover  196.22 

(4)  Color-terms. 

Le' eI  black  25.11 
kids  yellow 

cvcq  gray  (dry?)  109.10 

tklop  white  124.25  | 

ptclx  green  30.21 
LpU  red  185.20 
tslETnm  variegated 

(5)  Miscellaneous  words. 
id! c  to  let  alone  187.13 
ux  to  take  a  chance 

wukl  straight  24.12;  wuklEimi'  107.20 
pE'nka  afoot  217.8,  107.6 

pd'nic  to  give  secretly  payment  to  a  shaman  200.7 
pas  to  divide;  pa,£pae  248.4 
pax  unlucky  264.13 
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pox  foggy  37.4 

pux  lukewarm 

po'xoie  to  make  a  mistake 

mEL!  wet  37.5 

mane'x  to  learn  a  secret  200.10 
td'rriEnua  to  give  up  61.18 
tk E'ltlc eI  dull 
tide  to  sit  looking  on 
tld'nuwa  to  exchange  228.8 
nskd  to  keep,  to  retain  277.14 
stdq!  war,  attack  272.5 

stux  to  untie,  to  unwrap  135.13;  stu'xstux  116.10 

itddx  around  a  point) 

tsidES  to  stoop 

tdpdk  strongly  164.9,  110.1 

Idau  to  tie  123.19;  Idau'ldau  118.6 

qoa't  reaching  48.6,  high  water  198.24 

quL  to  hang,  to  fish  with  gaff-hook  27.16,  to  put  on  garment,  to 
dress  136.23 

q.rE'cq! ec  dry  14.19  (=  thirsty)  21.1 
(qioa'p  near  40.9) 
q!ul  low  water  198.26 

q'.UL  fast;  q!ux  e'cgam  hold  fast  44.15  (see  quk) 
xue't  half  full  166.8 
xdp  streaming 

lax  sideways  267.3,  afternoon  63.18,  to  miss  13.19;  Id'xlax  to  rock 
129.2,  to  deceive  65.19 
lu'xlux  slick 
lu'xpame  adultery 
LEX  to  sit  still 

Ldq  to  step  aside  146.14;  to  turn  137.12,  63.4;  to  cut  off,  to  fall 
off  154.28,  194.1 ;  to  take  out  65.1 1  ;  La'qxaq  zigzag,  also  plural 
for  the  other  meanings 

Lax  to  appear,  become  visible  23.13;  Ld'xxax  to  emerge 

Lex'  to  cohabit  228.16;  Le'x'Lex’  to  prepare  corpse  for  burial  253.3 

lo  calm  25.18 

Luwd'  freshet 

Llap  to  find  261.8 

Lldp  fitting  154.8 

§  47,  Adverbs 

The  dividing  line  between  attribute  complements  and  a  number  of 
adverbs  can  not  be  drawn  very  definitely.  I  am  particularly  doubtful 
how  t!aya'  well  should  be  classed,  and  a  few  others  which  are  placed 
in  parentheses  in  the  preceding  list. 
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A  considerable  number  of  temporal  and  modal. adverbs  occur,  the 
latter  expressing  certainty,  compulsion,  intention,  and  a  great  variety 
of  ideas  which  we  express  by  auxiliary  verbs  or  by  separate  clauses 
These  can  not  be  derived  from  simpler  forms.  Such  are: 

ai'aq  can  1 
xa'oxaL  can  not 
qdi  will 

qe'xtce  without  reaching  the  desired  end 

ka'ltas  in  vain,  only 

qd'doxue  must 

atsuwa'  probably 

lx  may  (implying  uncertainty) 

k!dma  perhaps 

Lo'nas  I  don’t  know  (expression  of  uncertainty) 
poc  contrary  to  fact 
pst  really 
ndket  not 

na  interrogative  particle 

Leqs  almost 

qaJa'tcx'l  hardly 

d'nqa(te )  already,  before 

a'lta  now 

d' Lqe  later  on 

kawa'tka  soon 

and '  sometimes 

nau'i  at  once 

le,  le'le  a  long  time 

qlastE'n  for  the  first  time 

teax  for  a  while 

wixt  again 

kuln'ts  once  more 

ald'tewa  again  in  this  manner 

gud'nsEm  always 

wax  next  day  ( wux’i '  to-morrow;  kawl'x‘  early) 

qlod'p  near 

tclpak  quickly 

xawd'  slowly 

( ai'aq  quickly) 

txul  too  much 

maniqld'  too  much 

Ua'qea  just  like 

d'la  even 

i  Evidently  the  original  significance  of  this  word  is  quickly;  for  instance,  ai'aq  no’ya  (if  you  tell  me  h 
go)  i  go  quickly,  i.  e.,  I  can  go. 
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§  48.  Exhortative  Particles 

A  number  of  exhortative  particles  form  a  peculiar  group  of  words. 
They  are  applied  so  regularly  and  seem  to  be  so  weak,  that  I  do  not 
quite  like  to  class  them  with  interjections.  It  would  seem  that  the 
meanings  conveyed  by  some  of  these  have  very  nice  shades.  Exam¬ 
ples  are: 

wuska  a  somewhat  energetic  request — now  do  let  us  make  an 
end  of  it  and — 37.12 
nixua  please,  just  try  to  130.3 
tcux  since  this  is  so,  do  (or  let  us)  24.10 
tayax  oh,  if  he  would!  22.4 
hd'ntcin  be  quiet 
tea!  well!  introducing  a  new  idea 
{qa! tlocxEm  look  out!) 

(nau'itka  indeed!) 

( tgtlo'Hi  good!) 

The  last  three  of  these  hardly  belong  here.  They  are  derivatives: 
qa't!dcxEm  is  probably  derived  from  t!o  well;  nau'itka,  perhaps 
from  nau'i  at  once;  tgtlo'Tdi,  from  t!o  well  and  -Ha  thing. 

§  49.  Interject  ions 

The  line  between  the  last  group  of  words  and  true  interjections  is 
very  indefinite.  As  might  be  expected,  the  number  of  interjections 
in  this  language  which  has  such  strong  onomatopoetic  tendencies  is 
considerable.  Some  of  these  are: 
a,  a,  6  oh! 
ade'  surprise  29.13 
e  pity  for  hardships  endured  187.19 
nd  pity  116.15 

and'  pain,  regret,  sorrow,  pity  22.4,  161.13 

ahaha'  pain!  177.16 

and'x  pity  153.8 

he  call  12.2,  indeed  38.22,  186.8 

he  a  long  distance  28.3,  123.13 

ho,  hoho' ,  oho'  surprise  at  the  success  of  an  action  24.3,  25.22, 

67.14 

Lxud'  disgust  46.26 

ha£o'm,  had'  now  I  understand!  39.27,  100.23 
nd  disapproval  145.12 

naq!  contemptuous  rejection  of  an  offer  124.11 
hohu'  derisive  rejection  of  a  remark  23.25 
aha'  ridicule,  disbelief  166.23 
ehehiu'  derision  45.1 
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Ie  derision  of  weakness  60.14,  146.1 

id'  reproach  for  foolishness  117.9 

naxaxax  anger  186.16 

tcxd  that  is  nothing!  47.4 

Icuc  good!  89.4  (also  used  by  the  Chehalis) 

1c! c  oh!  (?) 

As  mentioned  before,  many  of  the  imitative  attribute  comple¬ 


ments  may  be  used  as  interjections.  This  may,  indeed,  be  their 
original  function.  Such  are  liEmm  noise  of  wind,  Icumm  noise  of 
dancing,  1c! omm  silence.  A  few  differ  so  much  in  form  and  use 
from  the  attribute  complements,  that  I  include  them  among  the 


interjections: 

Iui'IeIeIeIeIeIe 

wu'IeIeIeIe 

Wa'tSEtSEtSEtSEtSE 

qa'naw  uIewuIew  uIewuIe 
wo 
"  wd 
ha 

wauuu 

kukufcu 


In  this  group  belong  also 


noise  of  flight  of  an  arrow  62.21 
noise  of  flight  of  cormorants  77.16 
cry  of  bluejay  31.2,  157.25 
cry  of  gull  88.21 
bark  of  dog  23.9 

cry  of  child  185.24  * 

cry  of  a  person  weeping  118.8 
low  voice  162.3 

voice  of  bluejay  after  he  had  be¬ 
come  a  ghost  166.19 
the  burdens  of  songs,  a  few  of  which 


occur  in  the  texts. 


§  50.  Conjunctions 


A  number  of  invariable  words  perform  the  function  of  conjunctions. 
The  meanings  of  a  few  of  these  are  not  quite  certain.  The  most 
important  are  the  following: 

lea  and,  then  (connecting  sentences)  26.18 
clca  and,  while  (connecting  sentences)  25.4 
k!a  and  (connecting  nouns) 

tex'i  a  little  while  passed,  then  37.4  (often  following  the  conjunc¬ 
tion  qid'x  if) 
ten  or  276.1 

fate! a  although  it  is  so,  still  44.4 

taw!  although  I  did  not  expect  it,  still  74.9 

d'oLEL  although  I  did  not  intend  to,  still  13.3 

talcs  then  135.6 

a'lta  now  135.5 

taua'lta  otherwise  134.8 

manix  when  253.14 

qid'x  if  127.20  ( qe ,  qecV) 
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Color-terms,  the  plural  of  small,  the  numerals  from  two  to  nine, 
and  the  indefinite  numerals  are  used  without  pronominal  prefixes. 
The  color-terms  were  enumerated  among  the  attribute  complements, 
because  they  are  generally  used  in  that  form.  gEnrim  small  38.17 
is  used  only  for  plurals.  I  have  found  very  few  cases  only  in  which 
these  words  are  clearly  used  as  adjectives: 

aqLo'cgam  ptcix  l f! luw Elk  luw idk  green  mud  was  taken  30.21 
lo'lo  iktd  something  round  127.5 

This  is  possibly  due  to  the  rarity  of  adjectives,  except  numerals  and 
a  few  others  in  the  texts.  It  would  seem,  however,  that  in  most 
cases  derivatives  of  these  stems  are  used  whenever  the  substantive 
or  adjective  is  to  be  used,  for  instance: 

ma' nix  kd'ltac  im'yuLll  JcLd'gewam  when  a  shaman  only  has  pride 
203.18 


More  often  nouns  with  the  prefix  fc-  the  one  who  has  (p.  579) 
are  used  to  express  adjectival  ideas. 


ge'xatda  a  sick  one  (the  one  who  has  its  sickness)  196.14 
The  cardinal  and  indefinite  numerals  of  this  class  are: 


mokct  two 
Lon  three 
Id'kit  four 
qui'nEm  five 
tE'XEVl  six 


si'namokct  seven 
ksto'xkin  eight 
kui'tst  nine 
ted  several 


ka'nauwe  all 
kdpe't  enough 
qdvnx  part 
mank  few 


All  the  cardinal  numbers  of  this  group  when  used  as  distributives 
take  the  suffix  - mtga ;  when  used  as  adverbs,  they  take  the  adverbial 
suffix  -e.  The  ordinals  are  formed  by  the  third  person  pronominal 
prefix  and  the  possessive  form;  for  instance,  eLd'Ldn  its  third  one 
(m.)  217.21,  cLLd'Ldn  (f.)  211.20;  and  from  these,  again,  ordinal 
adverbs,  e' LdLdne  the  third  time  134.23.  When  counting  human 
beings,  all  these  numerals  (cardinals  as  well  as  indefinite)  take  the 
prefix  a-  and  the  plural  suffix  -kc.  mokct  two  may  also  take  the  dual 
prefix  c-. 

To  the  groups  of  indefinite  numerals  belongs  the  peculiar  form 
kanEm  each,  al*l,  together,  which  occurs  alone  only  in  its  distribu¬ 
tive  form  kdnd'mtgEmd  157.23,  while  generally  it  appears  as  a  prefix 
of  numerals:  kdnEmqod'nEm  five  together  201.22,  ikdnEmqoa' ns- 
ndks  176.8.  With  mokct  two  it  seems  to  lose  its  m:  skdnasmokst 
both  76.14.  In  this  form  it  appears  also  in  kd'ndwe  all. 
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§  52.  Adverbs  Deri  red  from  Intransitive 


Verbs 


Particles  used  as  adverbs  have  been  mentioned  before.  It  lias  also 
been  stated  that  numeral  adverbs  are  formed  from  both  ordinal  and 
cardinal  numbers  by  the  suflix  -e.  This  is  also  used  with  intransitive 
verbs,  the  adverb  being  formed  from  the  masculine  third  person 

singular. 

iu'Lqat  it  is  long;  ivf  Lqte  long 

e'natn  the  one  on  the  other  side ;  e'natai  on  the  other  side 


Diminutive  and  Augmentative  Consonantism  (§§  53-54) 

§  53.  Diminutive  and  Augmentative  Consonantism  in 
.  Wi shram  (by  Edward  Sapir) 

Very  characteristic  of  Wishram,  as  also  without  doubt  of  all  other 
Chinookan  dialects,  is  a  series  of  changes  in  the  manner,  and  to  some 
extent  in  the  place,  of  articulation  of  many  of  the  consonants,  in 
order  to  express  diminutive  and  augmentative  ideas  in  the  words 
affected.  This  peculiar  process  of  “consonantal  ablaut,”  though 
perhaps  most  abundantly  illustrated  in  the  case  of  the  noun,  is  exem¬ 
plified  in  all  parts  of  speech,  so  that  it  has  almost  as  much  of  a 
rhetorical  as  of  a  purely  grammatical  character.  Of  the  two  series  ol 
consonantic  changes  referred  to,  that  bringing  about  the  addition  t< 
the  meaning  of  the  word  of  a  diminutive  idea  is  by  far  the  more 
common,  an  actual  change  to  augmentative  consonantism  hardh 
being  found  outside  of  the  noun.  The  main  facts  of  consonantic 
change  may  be  briefly  stated  thus:  To  express  the  diminutive,  non 
fortis  stopped  consonants  become  fortis,  the  velars  at  the  same  time 
becoming  back-palatals  (the  treatment  of  velar  stops,  however,  seem; 
to  be  somewhat  irregular);  c  and  its  affricative  developments  tc  am 
tc!  become  s,  ts,  and  ts!  (s  seems  sometimes  to  be  still  further  “  diminu 
tivized”  to  ts,  ts  to  ts!,  so  that  c,  s,  ts,  ts!  may  be  considered  as  repre 
senting  a  scale  of  diminishing  values) ;  z  becomes  z,  in  analogy  to  tin 
change  of  velar  stops  to  back-palatal  stops  just  noted;  other  con 
sonants  remain  unmodified.  To  express  the  augmentative,  forti 
consonants  become  non-fortis  (generally  sonant)  stops,  no  chang 
taking  place  of  back-palatal  to  velar;  s,  ts,  and  ts!  become  respc 
tively  c,  tc,  and  tc!  (in  some  few  cases  ts  and  tc  affricatives  becom 
dj,  pronounced  as  in  English  judge,  this  sound  not  being  otherwis 
known  to  occur  in  Wishram);  other  consonants  remain  uninodifiec 
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The  following  table  of  consonantic  changes  will  best  make  the  matter 

clear : 


Normal 

Diminutive 

Augmentative 

b,  p 

p! 

ib) 

d,  t 

t! 

id) 

9,  k 

k! 

ig) 

9,  9 

k!,  ( g ,  k) 

ig ) 

qx 

kx 

iqx) 

9! 

k! ,  (kx) 

9 

p! 

(p!) 

b 

t! 

it!) 

d 

k! 

(k!) 

9 

c 

s,  ts 

ic) 

tc 

is 

itc),  (?)  dj 

tc! 

ts! 

{tc!),  dj 

s 

is) 

c 

ts 

(ts),  ts! 

tc,  dj 

ts! 

its!) 

tc!,  (?)  dj 

X 

X 

(x) 

X 

ix) 

(?)  r 

On  the  whole,  there  is  a  distinct  tendency  to  have  all  the  consonants 
of  a  word  bear  a  consistent  diminutive  or  augmentative  coloring, 
though  absolute  concord  in  this  regard  is  by  no  means  always 
observed.  In  general  it  may  be  said  that  c  and  s  sounds  are  most 
easily  varied  in  accordance  with  our  rule.  Final  non-affricative  stops 
|  seem  incapable  of  change.  It  often  happens  that  the  normal  form 
of  a  word  is  itself  partly  diminutive  in  form  owing  to  its  meaning;  in 
such  cases  the  form  may  be  still  further  “  diminutivized”  if  it  is 
desired  to  give  the  word  a  more  than  ordinarily  diminutive  force. 
Thus  -ldac-  in  il-k ! a' c-kac  child  is  evidently  a  semi-diminutive 
dorm  of  the  stem-syllable  - kac ;  little  child,  baby  appears  in  more 
pronouncedly  diminutive  form  SLsilkla'skas  (Wishram  Texts  176.3). 

The  following  table  of  body-part  nouns  will  serve  as  a  set  of  exam¬ 
ples  of  diminutive  and  augmentative  forms.  The  diminutives  would 
naturally  refer  to  the  body-parts  of  a  tiny  child,  the  augmentatives 
o  those  of  an  abnormally  large  being,  as  a  giant. 

k/  c?  o/  o 


Normal 

i-pla'qxa,  flat-headed- 
ness  (dim.) 
i-gE'tc  nose  (aug.) 
i'l-pc  foot 


Diminutive 


Augmentative 

i-ba'qxa 


l; 


i-k'.E'tc 

i'l-ps 
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Normal 

i-qxwi't  leg 
a-q!o'xl  knee 
a-vriE'luqtan  cheek 
i-niElExik  tu'lamat 
tongue 
i-mi'ct  lips 
i-kucxa't  mouth 
wa'-lccEn  finger 
is-qxu's  eyes  (dim.) 
id-TUE'qco  face-hair 
i-k!wa'yat  crown  of 
head 

a-tckE'n  shoulder 
wa-qxa'tc  breast 
i-kxa'tc  tooth 
i-q!a'qctaq  head 
ic-kla'lkal  hip-joints 
is-qlwd'gtvost  jaws 
(dim.) 

a-mu'q!wal  paunch, 
stomach 


Diminutive 

i-khioi't 
a-k!u'xl 
a-ms'lnk  !tan 


i-mi'st 

i-k!usxa't 

wa'-ksEn 

id-niE'kso 


a-tsk!  e'u 
wa-kxa'ts 1 
i-k!a'ts 


is-k!a'lkal 

is-k.'wa'gwast 


Augmentative 


a-go'xl 

i-mElExtgu'lamat 


ic-qxu'c 

i-gwa'yat 


i-ga'qctaq 

ic-ga'lkal 


a-mu'gwal 


Examples  of  other  than  body-part  nouns  are. 


Normal 

it-q!u'tcu  bones 

i-tc!i'ciu  snake 
i-tsi'ktsik  wagon 
(dim.) 

i-cgi'lukc  wolf 
(aug.) 

da-ga'c  yellow 
i-cga'n  cedar 
board 

i-kla'lamat  stone 
a-k la'munaq  fir 
il-k!a'ckac  child 


Diminutive 

it-q!uts' ie'lxlEin  dog 
(literally,  eater  of 
small  bones) 
i-tsli'au 

is-tsH'ktsik  buggy 

il-skli'luks  new-born 
wolf  cub  (Wishram 
Texts  56.30) 
a-qx-k!i'c  gold 
wa-ska'n  box 
wa'-tsklun  cup 

il-k!a'skas 


Augmentative 


i-dji'au 

i-dji'kdjik  heavy  trucl 


i-ga'lamat 

a-ga'munaq 

a-du'-gagilak  strap¬ 
ping  big  woman 


(dim.) 

a-t!u' -gagilak  good, 
strong  woman 


iCf.  wa-n!a'tc  thorn,  dim.  wa-km'ts  (Wishram  Texts,  p.  26.1) 
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In  these  lists,  (dim.)  and  (aug.)  mean  that  the  words  so  designated 
are  wholly  or  partly  diminutive  or  augmentative  in  consonantism 
owing  to  their  primary  significance.  In  i-p!a'qxa,  for  instance,  the 
diminutive  notion  implied  by  p!  is  easily  understood  if  we  remember 
that  head-flattening  is  associated  with  infancy.  In  some  cases  a 
consonant  change  involves  or  is  accompanied  by  a  vocalic  change; 
it  seems  that  the  change  of  a  to  u  or  e  has  in  itself  more  or  less 
diminutive  force  (cf.  wa’-tsklun  from  wa-ska'n  with  ila-k!o'its  very 
little  [Wishram  Texts  176.3]  ordinarily  -k!aits  small).  The  case 
of  i-cga'n  as  compared  with  wa-ska'n  and  wa'-tsk!un  illustrates  the 
fact  that  the  diminutive  form  of  a  noun  often  has  a  specialized 
meaning  of  its  own.  A  few  more  examples  are: 


Normal 

i-tc!i'non  eagle 
i-tc!i'laq  cricket 
i-q!apca'lwac  turtle 
a-tca'la  grindstone 


Diminutive 

il-tsH'non  bird 
i-ts!i'laq  grasshopper 
is-k!a'psalwas  lock  (of  door) 
a-tsa'la  file 


It  will  be  observed  that  several  nouns  on  becoming  diminutive  in 
form  at  the  same  time  change  to  a  more  suitable  gender,  masculines 
often  becoming  feminines  (e.  g.,  wa-ska'n) ,  neuters  (e.  g.,  ii-sk H'luks) , 
01  diminutive  duals  in  is-  (e.  g.,  is-k!a'psalwas).  Most  examples  of 
diminutives  and  augmentatives  hitherto  given  have  been  formed 
from  nouns  that  in  themselves  have  no  necessary  diminutive  or  aug¬ 
mentative  force.  Other  examples  than  those  already  given  of  words 
"ith  inherent  diminutive  force,  and  hence  with  at  least  partial 
diminutive  consonantism,  follow: 

d-k!u'ksk!uks  ankle  is-ga'k!aps  hat 

a-p!u'xp!ux  elbow-joint  i-k!a'its  smallness  (contrast  -(jail 

i-p!u'xc  cotton-tailed  rabbit  bigness) 
a~t!antsa  crow  (contrast  i-k!a'stila  crab 
i-cka'lax  raven)  il-xan  (somebody’s)  child 

i-sk!u'lya  coyote  (?  cf.  i-sk Iwo'latsintsin  swallow 
i-cgilukc  wolf)  wa-tsk! e' hex  nit 

a-gu'sgus  chipmunk 
a-p  luna'ts  eMs  Ek  mosquito 
0  cf.  -bEna  jump) 

Particularly  instructive  as  indicating  a  live  feeling  for  diminutive 
'onsonantism  are  such  words  as  a-lik!u'k  chicken  and  a-lap!u's  cat 
borrowed  from  Chinook  jargon  ( p  in  -pus  would  not  be  consistent 
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with  diminutive  s ).  It  is  perhaps  not  too  far-fetched  to  recognize 
augmentative  consonantism  in  the  following  nouns: 


i-ga'nuk  beaver 

i-gu'nai  Chinook  salmon  (con¬ 


trast  wa-tsu'ilia 

BLACK  SALMON) 
i-CE'lqcElq  porcupine 
ic-ga'kwal  eel 
i-du'iha  buffalo 


ic-kcku'ct  testicles  (contrast  is- 
qxu's  eyes) 
blue-  i-gu'cax  sky 

ic-gwd'lala  gun 

wa'-itc  tail  of  mammal 

ic-li'ct  fish-tail  (contrast  is-pH'osi 

TAIL  OF  BULB,  DRIED  FISH) 


It  sometimes  happens  that  a  change  to  diminutive  consonantism 
implies  not  so  much  the  diminutiveness  of  the  object  referred  to  as  ;i 
sense  of  endearment.  This  seems  particularly  true  in  the  case  ol 
certain  terms  of  relationship : 


Non-diminutive  Diminutive 

-qcE-n  jman’s  son’s  -kla'c-u-c  paternal  grandfather 

ga'c-u  (vocative)  J  child 

-gak-an  jman’sdaugh-  -ga'k!-u-c  maternal  grandfather 

ga'g-u (vocative) j  ter’s  child 

-gi-an  woman’s  son’s  child  -k!i~c  paternal  grandmother 

Interesting  as  examples  of  augmentative  consonantism  are  the 
names  of  Coyote’s  four  sons,  all  of  which  are  derived  from  worth 
denoting  body-parts  of  the  salmon.  The  augmentative  consonantism 
implies  the  lubberliness  of  Coyote’s  sons. 

Body-parts  of  salmon  Names  of  Coyote’s  sons 

i-k!la'tcin  salmon-head  gristle  Sipa'-glatsin  Big  Gristle  (TV  ish 

ram  Texts  66.5) 

i-ksa'lk !uts  backbone  of  fish  Sipa'-ksalguts  Big  Backboni 

(Wishram  Texts  66.6) 

i-qjwi'nan  fin  Sapa'-gvnnan  Big  Fin  (Wishram 

Texts  66.7) 

a-k!a'tkutgwax  adipose  fin  Sapag-a'tkHgwax  Big  Adipose  Fir 
(?  better  - q!o'tkutgwax )  (Wishram  Texts  66.8) 

As  has  already  been  remarked,  the  noun  is  not  the  only  part  o: 
speech  that  illustrates  the  consonantal  play  here  discussed.  Adverb; 
and  particle  verbs  of  appropriate  meaning  sometimes  show  diminutivt 
consonantism:  tslu'nus  a  little;  sdk!  to  whistle;  sa'u  sau  t( 
whisper  (contrast  Lower  Chinook  cau );  Lower  Chinook  k!a  and  ma} 
be  diminutive  to  ka.  The  diminutive  form  of  a  particle  verb  denote; 
a  less  intense  state  of  being  or  activity  than  its  correlative  form 
Sometimes  its  meaning  is  considerably  specialized: 
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Non-diminutive  Diminutive 

tcic  cold  ( tslu'nus )  a-itsa's  just  (a  little) 

cool  (Wishram  Texts  190.15) 
ma'ca  to  spoil  ma'sa  to  be  ashamed 

gut  to  break  up  (earth)  by  k’.u'tklut  to  pluck 
digging 

Possibly  also — 

wax  to  pour  out  wax  to  set  on  fire ;  to  bloom 

lg!up  to  cut  Ik! up  to  shoot 

The  dual  in  is-  is  not  the  only  example  of  a  diminutive  form  of  a 
purely  grammatical  element.  The  diminutive  stem  -qlwa'lasup  fast 
running  occurs  with  possessive  prefixes  showing  diminutive  con¬ 
sonantism.  Thus  the  normal  elements  -tea-  her  and  -eda-  of  them 
two  appear  as  -tsa-  and  -st!a-  in  i-tsa-q!wa'lasup  she  runs  fast 
(Wishram  Texts  66.9)  and  i-st!a-q!wa'lasup  they  two  run  fast 
(Wishram  Texts  66.13).  Similarly,  in  a  song  (Wishram  Texts  94.23), 
where  the  reference  is  to  is-p!i'ast  tail  of  bulb,  a  noun  of  diminu¬ 
tive  form,  the  pronominal  element  cd-  and  the  post-positive  local  ele¬ 
ment  -ba  at  appear  as  st-  ( ?  better  st!-)  and  -p!a.  Thus : 

staimap.'d'  giskipli'ast  it-alone-at  the-my-tail 

Finally  the  verb  may  show  diminutive  consonantism,  partly  in  the 
stem  itself,  partly  in  its  local  and  adverbial  prefixes  and  suffixes, 
partly  and  most  frequently  in  its  pronominal  prefixes.  Examples  of 
verb  stems  in  distinctly  diminutive  form  are  not  exactly  common, 
but  certain  cases  seem  clear  enough.  Thus  gaqiulat’.a'-ulx  he  was 
tossed  up  (Wishram  Texts  84.26)  and  gatciulatla' malq  he  swal¬ 
lowed  him  by  sucking  him  in  evidently  contain  a  diminutive 
form  of  the  verb  stem  -tada-  to  throw  away;  silu'skwax  it  trem¬ 
bles  (Wishram  Texts  116.10)  and  gasi'ximk!na-ukuatsk  he  looked 
around  (Wishram  Texts  30.6)  show  diminutive  consonantism  both 
in  their  stems  (- skw -  and  - k!na-u- )  and  in  their  first  incorporated 
pronominal  objects  (dual  s-),  the  latter  verb  also  in  its  adverbial 
suffix  -tsk,  doubtless  the  diminutive  form  of  -tek  up  from  position 
of  rest;  gats(s)altsgi'ma  he  laid  her  belly  up  (Wishram  Texts 
56.27)  shows  diminutive  consonantism  in  both  stem  (- tsgi )  and 
incorporated  pronominal  subject (~ts~)  and  first  object  (dual  -s-). 

We  have  already  given  -tsk  as  an  example  of  a  derivative  suffix 
with  diminutive  consonantism.  Other  such  suffixes  are  -p!a  slightly 
out  (of  position)  (from  -ba  out)  in  ayulapla'tcguxwida  it  will  tilt 
up,  literally,  it  will  spontaneously  move  out  up  from  its  sitting 
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position  (Wishram  Texts  184.10)  and  tsu  (from  -tcu  down)  in 
ililu'stsu  (water)  moved  down  into  the  (hollow  place).  As 
examples  of  diminutive  forms  of  local  prefixes  may  be  given  -HfI- 
(from  -gEl-  directed  toward)  in  ga-tssi'k !  Elutk  he  looked  at  him 
and  its  reflexive  correlative  -xeI-  (from  -xeI)  in  gasi'xElutk  he  looked; 
sic 'Em-  under  in  iniask ! Em  la'datcu  I  threw  it  down  under  her  is 
doubtless  diminutive  to  -gsm-  next  to  (cf.  -tcu  and  -s-tsu  above). 

The  only  examples  of  diminutive  consonantism  in  the  pronominal 
prefixes  of  verb  forms  occur  in  the  case  of  ts  (for  tc,  third  person 
masculine  subject  transitive)  and  s  (for  c,  third  person  dual  subject 
intransitive  and  transitive  and  object  transitive).  Whenever  the 
object  of  the  transitive  verb  (or  the  apparent  subject,  really  first 
object,  of  the  “  half-transitive  ”  verb)  is  diminutive  in  form,  the 
pronominal  prefixes  tc  and  c  appear  as  ts  and  s;  the  ts  by  no  means 
implies  the  diminutive  character  of  the  transitive  subject.  Examples 
are:  I'wi  gatssu'x  isie'nqxoq  he  looked  at  iiis  fish-line  (WTshrarr 
Texts  140.28),  where  the  incorporated  pronominal  dual  elemen' 
_g_  of  gatssu'x  refers  to  the  diminutive  dual  object  is-ie'-nqxoq  his 
fish-line,  while  the  pronominal  subject  -ts-  he  agrees  with  th< 
object  in  diminutive  consonantism;  galksu'klam  (-Iks-  always  appear 
for  -ski-)  the  two  (women)  came  home  with  the  (baby)  (Wishran 
Texts  2.12),  the  diminutive  dual  -s-  referring  to  the  grown-u] 
women,  not  to  the  baby;  gasEngatklagwd'x  gas  ktenaktwd'st  it 
WAVES  -  FREELY  -  OVER  -  ME  -  MY  -  FEATHERED  -  CLOAK  (Wishram  Text 
142.5),  where  the  first  object  -s-  of  the  half-transitive  verb  refer 
to  the  diminutive  dual  noun  s-tenak !wd' st  (small)  featiiere 
cloak.  Particularly  noteworthy  in  this  connection  is  the  idiomati 
use  of  a  diminutive  dual  object  -s-  referring  to  an  implied,  unes 
pressed  noun  of  diminutive  significance;  there  need  not  even  exis 
such  a  diminutive  dual  noun  to  which  reference,  if  desired,  could  b 
explicitly  made.  A  good  example  is:  gaksi'lutk  she  cradled  iu> 
literally,  she  put  the-two-small  (objects)  down  to  him,  whci 
the  two  small  (objects)  refer  to  an  implied  word  for  cradli 
though  the  word  for  cradle  in  actual  use  is  a  masculine  ( i-lkav 
Similarly,  verbs  of  jumping  and  somersaulting  have  an  incorporate 
diminutive  dual  object  -s-  referring  to  the  two  small  (feet),  thoug 
the  actual  word  for  feet  is  plural  ( i't-pc ).  Examples  are :  gaksu 
she  jumped;  gasixmi'Lgwa  he  turned  a  somersault  (Wishrai 
Texts  82.18);  and  gats(s)altsgi'ma  he  laid  her,  belly  ip.  *] 
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most  transparent  example  of  the  use  of  an  incorporated  diminu¬ 
tive  dual  object  to  refer  to  an  unexpressed  but  existing  noun  is 
afforded  by  certain  verbs  of  looking,  in  which  the  -s-  has  reference  to 
is-qxu's  the  two  eyes.  A  frequently  occurring  example  of  such  a 
verb  is  gatssi'k! Elutk  he  looked  at  him,  literally,  he  put  the  two 
small  (eyes)  down  toward  him,  the  -tc-  and  -gEl-  appearing  in  their 
diminutive  forms  -ts-  and  -Tc! eI-  to  agree  with  the  object  -s-\  gasixim- 
k!na'-ukuatsk  he  looked  around  is  another  such  verb. 

As  a  rule,  it  will  have  been  observed,  a  verb  form  tends  to  be  con¬ 
sistently  diminutive  or  non-diminutive  in  its  consonantism.  It  is 
at  least  possible,  however,  to  limit  the  application  of  the  diminutive 
idea  to  some  specific  element  of  the  action  by  “  diminutivizing  ”  only 
some  corresponding  element  of  the  verb  form.  An  example  already 
published  elsewhere  will  again  do  service  here.  The  normal  word  for 
i  struck  him  with  it  is  inig E'ltcim.  If  the  verb  stem  -tcim  appears, 
with  diminutive  consonantism,  as  -tsim,  it  implies  that  the  person 
struck  is  small;  if  the  verbal  prefix  -gEl-,  which  implies  in  this  case 
intent  to  hit,  is  pronounced  -k'.El-  the  implication  is  that  the  missile 
used  is  a  small  one.  Hence  we  have  four  forms:  inig  E'ltcim  i  hit 
him  with  it;  inigE'ltsim  I  hit  him  (a  child  perhaps)  with  it;  inik!  E'l¬ 
tcim  I  hit  him  with  it  (something  small),  and  inik !  r/ltdm  I 
hit  him  (a  child)  with  it  (something  small).  To  be  sure,  such 
examples  are  very  uncommon  and  the  one  just  given  is  perhaps 
little  more  than  a  linguistic  tour  de  force.  Nevertheless,  it  shows 
very  clearly  how  thoroughly  alive  is  the  feeling  for  the  significance  of 
consonantal  play. 

§  54.  Diminutive  and  Augmentative  Consonantistn  in 

Chinook,  and  Kathlamet, 

So  far  as  I  am  able  to  discover,  the  diminutive  and  augmentative 
consonantism  of  the  p  and  t  stops  does  not  occur  in  Chinook;  per¬ 
haps  because  the  strengthening  of  these  consonants  in  case  of  the 
dropping  of  a  following  velar  counteracted  this  tendency.  When 
the  word  tlaLe'ma  creeks  has  a  fortis  t!  on  account  of  the  dropping 
of  g  in  the  stem  -gc,L,  the  same  strengthening  can  not  very  well  denote 
;at  the  same  time  diminution. 

There  are,  however,  indications  that  the  changes  from  c.  to  s  and 
the  corresponding  affricatives  occurred,  although  the  significance  of 
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tti6  process  does  not  seem  to  have  been  very  clear  in  the  mind  of 
my  sole  informant,  Charles  Cultee,  while  my  only  Clatsop  informant 
considered  changes  of  this  type  as  distinguishing  characteristics  of 
the  Chinook  and  Clatsop  dialects.  For  instance:  Clatsop,  e'cElqcslq; 
Chinook,  e'sElqsElq  porcupine. 

The  most  characteristic  case  that  I  have  found  in  Chinook  is  the 
following : 

itsa'antca-y-dgd'lal  the  waves  are  too  bad  (too  great) 
itsa'antsa-y-dgo'lal  the  waves  are  a  little  bad 

I  have  also : 

e'cgan  cedar  ,  i-sgE'nEma  young  cedars 

It  is,  however,  worth  remarking  that  this  plural  occurs  with  the 
particle — 


gE'nEm  isgE'nEma  small  young  cedars 
without  strengthening  of  the  g  of  gE'nEm.  An  examination  of  the 
texts  and  explanatory  notes  collected  from  Cultee  makes  it  fairly 
certain  that  he  did  not  use  the  diminutive  changes  of  stops  in  Lower 
Chinook. 

It  seems  possible  that  a  relation  like  that  between  c  and  s  may 
exist  between  l  and  ts. 


ia'qoa-iL  large  ia'qoa-its  small 

io'Lqat  long  iu'tsqat  short 

l! ex  to  split  large  planks  ts!sx  to  split  small  pieces  of  wood 

Lxoa'p  to  dig  tsxoa'p  to  gnaw 

In  Kathlamet  I  have  found  one  Very  clear  case  of  consonant ic 


change,  analogous  to  those  found  in  TV  ishram : 

ksEmm  taxi  tktund'tEmax  o'xoaxt  small  are  those  little  salmon  98.8 
(Kathlamet  Texts) 

Here  the  s  in  ksEmm ■  indicates  smallness,  and  tgund'tEmax  salmon 
has  been  changed  to  tklund'tEmax. 


Syntax  (§§  55-56) 

§  55.  Syntax  of  Lower  Chinook 

In  the  discussion  of  the  morphology  of  the  verb  it  has  been  shown  j 
that  every  verbal  form  contains  incorporated  pronominal  represent¬ 
atives  of  the  subject,  and  of  the  direct  and  indirect  objects  when 
these  occur.  Nominal  incorporation  is  almost  entirely  absent.  The 
nominal  subject  and  the  object  are  treated  as  appositions,  with- j 
out  any  organic  connection  with  the  sentence,  except  in  so  far  as  the 
§55 
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mmouns  agree  with  the  nominal  gender.  This  agreement  is,  on  the 
vhole,  one  of  form,  but  in  the  Lower  Chinook  texts  cases  occur  in 
ivhich  the  noun  has  indefinite  (neuter)  gender  l-,  while,  according  to 
ts  actual  sex  or  number,  the  incorporated  pronoun  is  masculine, 
eminine,  or  plural.  I  do  not  know  whether  this  is  an  individual 
: rait  of  the  narrator  of  the  available  texts  or  not. 

Generally  the  verb  with  its  incorporated  pronouns  precedes  the 
subject  and  objects,  but  there  is  great  freedom  of  usage. 

Sentences  with  intransitive  verbs : 

ayo'maqt  iLd'xak!  Emana  dead  was  their  chief  37.1 
aLte'mam  LgdLe'lxEmk  it  came  a  person  11.15 
Sentences  with  transitive  verbs,  nominal  subject  and  object: 
aLl'td'p.'Ena  Ld'£ewam  qd'La  Ld'newa  he  utters  Ins  song  that  first 
one  196.7 

tgigE'nxaute  ikand'te  tEmewa'lEma  they  watch  it  a  soul  the  ghosts 
199.10  (tgi-  they  it;  i-kand'te  soul ;  t-mewa'lEma  ghosts) 
(iLgd'ctxdx  L£a'gll  qax  d£o'kuil  she  carries  her  on  her  back  a 
woman  that  woman  248.21 

Examples  of  inverted  order  are  the  following : 

eqctxe'hau  atcungo'mit  LEmcd'wux  a  monster  (he)  carried  (her) 
away  your  younger  sister  11.5 

lea  qd'La  iau'a  Tc’Iimta'  aiktop! Ena' x  Ld,£ewam  and  that  one  there 
behind  (he)  utters  (them)  his  songs  196.9 
emd'cEn  aLgid'x  leLa'qewam  a  deer  makes  the  one  who  has  (his) 
songs  (i.  e.,  the  shaman)  199.11 

aqui'nEmilec  tkald'mukc  atgd'qcx  o'lExkul  five  men  (they)  hold 
(her)  in  their  mouths  dried  salmon  267.19 
e£o'k  axge' LElotx  kLtop!  End'n  te'lx'Em  a  blanket  he  gives  (it)  to 
(them)  those  who  named  the  people  267.25 
Particle  verbs  always  precede  their  auxiliary  verb: 

Ldq°  ated'yax  he  took  him  out  133.13 
stux  ated'yax  he  untied  him  135.13 
uJm'  ne'xax  he  made  uhu'  49.3 
le\cu  na'xax  it  (fern.)  broke  70.24 
L.'lap  a' yd  he  went  under  water  14.16 
This  agrees  with  the  most  frequent  position  of  adverbs: 
d'lea  aLxd'x  thus  it  does  239.16 
nau'i  aLo'mEqtx  it  faints  at  once  239.6 
naket  aLgia'wa£  they  did  not  kill  him  99.18 
ya'xkati  atgriplx  there  they  entered  49.14 
The  discussion  of  the  prefixes  in  §  25  shows  that  the  relation  of 
indirect  objects  to  the  verb  are  expressed  by  verbal  (dements.  In 
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Lower  Chinook  prepositional  elements  are  practically  absent,  but  we 
find  the  demonstrative  go,  which  is  used  almost  like  a  preposition. 

id'c  go  iqe'plal  he  was  in  the  doorway  65.3 
atcd'yaqc  go  id'tuk  he  bit  him  at  his  neck  9.9 
naxalgu' Litck  go  bgo'xo  she  told  her  daughter  11.20 
atcLi'tTcLam  go  we'wuLe  they  brought  it  into  the  house  11.23 
po'po  agEr Lax  go  Ltcuq  she  blew  on  them  with  water  12.6 
agio' xtkinEma  go  te'lxim  she  searched  for  him  among  the  people 
13.8 

The  demonstrative  character  of  go  appears  in  sentences  like— 
mo'ya  md'Lxole  go  go  there  inland!  13.1 
a'lta  gb-y-oso' Lax  now  (wdien)  there  the  sun  13.5 
Lo'nas  go  Lqetcame'te  Lkex  perhaps  a  comb  is  there  13.20 
go  no’ yam  ¥  o' Lax  there  arrived  the  sun  97.16 
It  will  be  shown  in  §  56  that  Wishram  possesses  quite  a  number 
of  post-positional  elements.  In  Lower  Chinook  a  few  of  these  appear, 
clearly  loan-words,  taken  from  Upper  Chinook: 
yukpE't  up  to  here  13.9 
kapE't  ( go-pEt ?)  up  to  there,  enough  98.4 

In  Kathlamet  the  number  of  post-positional  elements  is  greater, 
but  only  one  or  two  are  used  with  any  degree  of  freedom : 

-pa.  This  post-position  takes  the  place  of  go  of  the  Lower  Chinook. 
It  is  used  quite  freely  (see  §  56.1). 
igixk!od'mam  tE'ctaqLpa  he  arrived  at  their  twro  selves’  house  91.13' 
itcLOLd' etamit  Laxi  Lexd't  Ltcu'qoapa  qloa’p  he  placed  it  that  one 
at  the  water  near  121.4 

q!at  igl'yuxt  e'tcamxtcpa  like  she  did  him  her  heart  in  132.5 
Here  belong  also  the  common  demonstrative  adverbs — 
ko' pa  there  216.9 
gipa'  here  250.14 

~2>Et.  The  post-position  -pEt  is  not  quite  free  in  Kathlamet. 
gipE'tEmax  to  those  places  131.10 
e'lxpdt  as  far  as  the  ground  67.12 
-ta  toward. 

io'ya  e'wata  ca'xalata  he  went  there,  then  upward  219.2 
- at  from 

e'wa  id'pbtcd't  Lqd'wulqt  Lax  IlI'xox  then  from  his  anus  blood  came 
out  184.5. 

-te  like. 

L.'a  Lkak ! Emd' nate  itcd'lkuile  like  a  chief  was  her  resemblance 
247.6 

sid'xost  La  Lktemend'kste  his  face  was  like  the  moon  246.6 

1  References  on  the  rest  of  this  page  refer  to  F.  Boas,  Kathlamet  Texts. 
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In  most  cases  transitive  and  intransitive  verbs  are  used  in  the 
ordinary  manner,  but  a  number  of  peculiar  forms  of  expression  de¬ 
serve  mention.  The  directional  -o-  (§  26)  occurs  in  many  transitive 
and  intransitive  verbs.  When,  however,  a  stem,  according  to  its  sig¬ 
nificance,  is  transitive,  it  may  be  made  intransitive  either  by  means 
of  the  prefix  -ki-  (§  26),  which  brings  about  elimination  of  an  object, 
or  by  the  use  of  reflexive  forms.  Which  of  these  forms  is  used  depends 
in  part  on  usage.  In  some  cases  the  two  forms  are  used  for  express¬ 
ing  different  tenses.  Thus i-ke'-x  ( i -  he;  -ke-  prefix  eliminating  object  ; 
-x  to  do)  signifies  he  is,  the  continuative  tense,  n-e'-x-a-x  (n-  modal; 
-l-  he;  -x-  reflexive;  -a-  directive;  -x  to  do)  signifies  iie  becomes, 
the  transitional  tense.  The  manner  of  eliminating  objects  has  been 
discussed  before  (§  26).  It  seems,  however,  desirable  to  call  atten¬ 
tion  here  to  the  frequent  use  of  implied  objects  and  to  the  peculiar 
intransitive  verbs  with  indirect  objects  which  occupy  a  prominent 
position  in  Chinook  sentences.  Implied  objects  occur  frequently  with 
verbs  implying  the  use  of  parts  of  the  body,  as 

(iLkso'pEna  it  jumped  (literally,  it  jumped  the  two  [feet])  9.6 
atkclntEnd'xe  they  kneel  (literally,  they  kneel  them  two)  270.6 
sd'npdt  she  closed  her  eyes  (literally,  they  two  were  closed  in 
her)  48.10 

They  occur  also  with  other  verbs: 

mELnEltcd'ma  you  will  comb  me  (literally,  you  will  comb  it 
[namely,  the  comb]  to  me) 

atca-id'lqEmax  he  shouted  at  him  (literally,  he  shouted  her 
[namely,  the  shout]  at  him  236.9) 
anLe'ltckd  I  oil  him  (literally,  I  oil  it  [namely,  the  oil]  to  him) 

Intransitive  verbs  with  indirect  object  are  used  often  in  place  of  our 
transitives.  These  forms  also  contain  often  implied  objects. 

ne'nxLayu  he  deserts  me  (literally,  he  removes  himself  from  me) 
c lyaxE'lHdmEqt  she  forgets  him  (literally,  he  on  account  of  her 
forgets  his  own)  167.16 

ninzE'lgiLX  I  burn  him  (literally,  he  catches  fire  from  me) 
snEnpd'xuit  I  close  my  eyes  (literally,  they  two  are  closed  in 
me) 

mcageld' eta-e  you  cure  her  (literally,  you  cure  on  account  of 
her) 

Subordinate  modes  are  not  indicated  in  Chinook  by  changes  in 
the  form  of  the  verbs.  Subordination  of  sentences  is  indicated  only 

by  conjunctions  which  are  followed  by  the  usual  verbal  forms.  1  he 
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most  frequent  form  of  subordination  is  brought  about  by  the  particle 
ma'nix  which  indicates  primarily  a  temporal  relation. 

ma'nix  aqieE'lgElax  ike'utan  when  someone  sees  (it)  a  horse  198.1 
ma'nix  Lte'mama,  mitElo'ta  when  they  come,  give  it  to  them  66.22 
mixEULk Id'yog o  ime'tuk  ma'nix  aqEmd'lEktca  bend  your  neck  when 
some  one  will  roast  you  107.21  (mi-  you  him;  -XEn  reflexive; 
-LkLlik  to  bend,  plural  -Lkldyuk;  i-tuk  neck;  -IeMc  to  roast) 

The  conditional  conjunctions  are  closely  connected  with  the  demon¬ 
strative  pronoun.  The  forms  qe,  qea,  qid'x  occur,  which  perhaps 
express  nearness  and  absence.  When  a  statement  contrary  to 
fact  is  to  be  expressed,  the  particle  pos  is  used. 

qe  nekctx  mai'kxa  ime'qlatxala,  poc  nekct  e'ka  atci'lxax  if  it  had 
not  been  for  your  badness,  he  would  not  have  done  so  to  us 
139.19  (nekct  not;  mai'kxa  thou ;  i-q!atxala  badness;  e'fcathus; 
tc-  he;  -lx  us;  -a  directive;  -x  to  do) 
qia  ndkct  qax  d£d'kuil,  poc  nakct  aqid'wa£  if  it  had  not  been  for 
that  woman,  he  would  not  have  been  killed  64.5  (qax  that, 
feminine;  o£o'kuil  woman;  qi-  somebody  him;  -a-  directive; 
-wa£  to  kill) 

t!ayd'  qia'  mlcLle'niEn  good,  if  you  dive  12.12 
qid'x  qlod'p  ile'e  tcx'i  pos  amLo'lxam  aLgio’cgam  when  you  were 
near  the  land  you  should  have  said  to  it  to  take  it  44.2  (qloa'p 
near;  ile'e  land;  tcx'i  then;  amx-  you  it;  -o-  directive;  -ham 
to  say;  axgi-  it  him;  -o-  directive;  -cgam  to  take) 
qia'x  itcd'yan,  tcx'i  mid'xo  if  it  is  a  snake,  then  you  shall  eat  it 
194.2 

The  interrogative  is  expressed  by  the  particle  na,  which,  however, 
is  not  used  when  there  is  an  interrogative  pronoun  or  adverb. 

tEnld'xo-ix  na  tgE'eltgeu ?  are  (they)  known  to  me  my  slaves? 
117.10 

nekct  mi  tne'txix ?  do  I  not  know  it?  66.2 

e'ktaLX  Lgid'xo?  what  will  he  eat?  22.20  (e'kta  what;  -lx  may  be; 

Lgi-  it  him  [masc.  object  corresponding  to  e'kta]) 
qd'xewa  d' lo?  where  did  they  go?  23.14 
La'ksta  x'ix’b' La?  who  is  that?  73.14 

The  imperative  differs  from  other  verbal  forms  in  that  it  has  no 
directive  prefix.  1  he  imperative  of  the  transitive  verb  has  no  subject 
of  the  second  person.  (See  §§  22,26). 

$  5(i.  Post- positions  in  Wi shram  (by  Edward  Sapiv ) 

Wishram,  differing  markedly  in  this  respect  from  Lower  Chinook, 
makes  rather  considerable  use  of  a  series  of  post-positive  particles 
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defining  material  case  relations  (chiefly  local  and  instrumental).  As 
most  such  relations  can  be  expressed  by  means  of  local  and  adverbial 
prefixes  and  suffixes  in  the  verb,  the  denominating  parts  of  speech 
being  in  apposition  to  incorporated  pronominal  elements,  this  use  of 
postpositions  must  be  considered  as  un-Chinookan  in  origin;  the  fact 
that  some  of  the  postpositive  particles  are  phonetically  identical  with 
corresponding  Sahaptin  case  suffixes  proves  the  whole  process  to  be 
borrowed  from  the  neighboring  Sahaptin  linguistic  stock.  As  a  rule 
such  postpositive  particles  are  used  with  denominating  parts  of 
speech  (nouns,  pronouns,  adjectives),  but  some  of  them  may  also  be 
suffixed  to  predicating  words  (verbs,  particle  verbs);  in  the  latter 
case  the  predicate  is  to  be  considered  as  substantivized  syntactically, 
though  not  morphologically,  and  is  used  subordinately  to  another 
predicate.  Wishram  thus  utilizes  its  postpositions  to  some  extent 
in  the  building  up  of  subordinate  clauses.  Where  a  noun  or  other 
denominating  part  of  speech  has  been  already  represented  in  the 
verb  by  an  incorporated  pronominal  element,  its  relation  to  the  verb 
and  to  other  nouns  in  the  sentence  is  necessarily  already  defined,  so 
that  no  postposition  is  necessary;  even  here,  however,  it  not  infre¬ 
quently  happens  that  a  postposition  is  pleonastically  used  (compare 
such  English  possibilities  as  “He  entered  into  the  house”)-  If  a 
noun  is  modified  by  a  preceding  attributive  word  (demonstrative 
pronoun,  numeral,  noun,  or  adjective),  the  postposition  is  used  with 
the  modifying  word.  The  postpositions,  with  examples  illustrating 
their  uses,  are  listed  in  the  following  paragraphs: 

1.  ~ba  (-pa)  in,  at.  With  this  element  should  be  compared  Yakima 
-pa  in.  Examples  illustrating  its  use  with  nouns  and  pro¬ 
nouns  occur  with  very  great  frequency,  so  that  only  a  few 
need  here  be  given. 

cikxa'-imat  ci'tlix  yakucxa'tpa  half  of  it  lies  in  his  mouth  4.31 
gaklakxa'-ima  ilkfa’ckac  akni'mba  she  put  the  child  in  the  canoe 

2.11 

atgadi'mama  da'uyaba  wi'lx  they  will  come  in  this  land  6.1  < 
gayu'yam  ixtpd'  wilx  he  arrived  at  one  land  6.28 
itcqxE'mEm  axqxatcpa  I  am  sick  in  my  breast  12.27 
gatci'upmt  it! o'xwatckpa  he  hid  it  in  the  bushes  18.25 
galu'ya  yaxka'ba  he  went  up  to  him  20.10  (one  can  also  say 
galiglu’ya  he  went  to  him  with  local  prefix  -gsl- ' 

i  References  are  to  Wishram  Texts. 
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gadiq! Ellxi'uba  icia'gitcba  ya'kucxatpa  wamL.'u'xiba  they  went  out 
through  him  at  his  nostrils,  at  his  mouth,  and  at  his  ears  28.24 
galu'xuni  yaga'ilpa  wi'mal  it  floated  in  the  great  river  48.7 
alxu'ya  wa'tcktiV  itga'qpuks  let  us  go  on  the  tops  of  the  grass 
70.26  (literally,  the-grass-at  its-tops) 

Observe  that  the  first  two  examples  illustrate  its  pleonastic  use; 
the  nouns  yakucxa't  and  akni'm  have  been  respectively  antici¬ 
pated  in  the  verb  by  the  pronominal  elements  -i-  and  -a-, 
while  their  local  relation  to  the  verb  is  defined  by  the  prefix 
-k-  on  following  these  elements,  -ba  is  also  used  with  demon¬ 
strative  stems  to  form  adverbs  of  place  where:  da'ba  here; 
kwo'ba  there;  id'xiba  yonder. 

As  subordinating  element,  -ba  denotes  where;  less  frequently  it 
indicates  cause.  It  is  suffixed  either  to  the  verb  itself,  or, 
similarly  to  the  case  of  the  modified  noun,  to  an  adverb  or 
particle  preceding  the  verb.  Examples  are: 

ctd'xya  i'nadix  qla'tsEnba  gatccgE'lgElx  across  yonder  (were)  the 
two  where  he  had  first  seen  them  8.10  (literally,  first-at 
he-saw-them) 

galikto' pick  gatccg Elk E'lxpa  he  came  to  land  where  he  had  seen 
them  8.5 

e'wi  gali'xox  gayaxa'limalxpa  he  looked  back  to  where  he  had 
thrown  himself  into  the  water  8.6 
ma'sa  gali'xox  qlu'mba  gagi'ux  he  was  ashamed  because  she  had 
disturbed  him  in  his  sleep  58.26  (literally,  disturb-in-sleep 
at  she-made-him) 

2.  -ianit  (often  with  palatalized  a  as  -idmt,  -lend)  to,  from.  This 
suffix  is  probably  Chinookan  in  origin;  it  may  be  plausibly 
analyzed  as  verb  stem  -i-  go  +  verb  suffix  -am  arriving  + 
tense  suffix  -t.  This  analysis  would  explain  its  two  appar¬ 
ently  contradictory  meanings.  It  tends  to  draw  the  accent  to 
itself.  Examples  are: 

ickte'lgwiptck  wimalia'mt  they  collected  (driftwood)  from  the 
river  2.2 

nigElga'ba  iciagitcia'mt  it  flew  out  of  his  nostrils  80.29  (liter¬ 
ally,  out  of  him  from  his  nostrils) 
gacxuk!wa'x  tctoqlia'rnt  the  two  returned  to  their  house  2.12 
gayuklwi'xa  ilaxni'miemt  he  swam  to  the  person’s  canoe  18.23 
mxa'tcktcam  wimalia'mt  go  to  the  river  and  wash  yourself  2271 8 
(literally,  go-and-wash-yourself  to-the-river) 
gatclu'kH  itqHid'mt  iltcqoa  he  took  the  water  to  the  house  28.8  j 

As  subordinating  element  it  mav  be  translated  as  to  where.  An 
example  of  its  use  after  verbs  is: 
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asEmxElu'tka  a'tpxiamd  aga'xax  you  shall  look  towards  the  east 

188.21  (literally,  she-comes-out  to-where  the-sun) 

3.  ba'ma  for,  belonging  to.  This  is  evidently  the  Yakima  suffix 

-pama  for.  Examples  of  its  use  with  denominating  words  are : 

na'ikabam’  amtklni' damn  ilqagi'lak  for  my  sake  you  two  will  go 
and  get  me  the  woman  62.25 

ya'xtau  laxka'bama  Igiubi'tcEma  that  (fish)  he  obtains  for  himself 
186.4 

gaqxo'gwigax  itsli'ndnks  vn'lxpama  animals  were  taken  belonging 
to  the  country  16.13 

ctmo'kct  gactu'ix  ntca'ikabama  two  of  our  men  (literally,  us-for) 
went  on  216.16 

da'nbama  qxe'dau  mxu'lal  what  for  do  you  speak  thus?  132.24 
Iga'tqwom  luwa'n  qa'xbabama  he  has  come  I  know  not  where  from 
128.17  (literally,  what-in  belonging-to) 
kla'ya  kwo'babama  idE'lxam  tcduxt  he  had  not  made  people  be¬ 
longing  to  there  44.23 

gi'gwalbam ’  itkH'tit  underclothes  (literally,  below-for  clothes) 

Less  commonly  bama  may  precede.  An  example  is — 

bam’  ixxe'wulx  aklugwi n  ilkla'lamat  he  carries  rocks  for  (i.  e.,  in 
order  to  gain)  strength  186.17  (cf.  ixxe'wulx  bama  188.2) 

When  used  at  the  beginning  of  a  predication,  bama  gives  it  the 
meaning  of  a  clause  of  purpose.  Examples  are : 

ba'ma  la'-itcka  a'lEm’  atcludi'na  in  order  that  he  might  kill  them 
54.2  (literally,  for  them  will  he-will-kill-them) 
bama  capca'p  qiuxu'nnil  ika'ba  188.19  for  chopping  up  the  ice 
(literally,  for  chop-up  it-is-always-made  the-ice) 

When  accented  (bama'),  it  is  used  after  predicates  to  mean  ever 
since.  An  example  is — 

nkla’ckacbama'  kla'ya  qxantcix  itctcg E'/nsm  ever  since  I  was  a 
child  I  have  never  been  sick  190.9 

4.  (E)nEgi  with,  by  means  of,  less  frequently  made  out  of.  It 

seems  to  be  the  Yakima  genitive  case  ending  -ngi.  Examples 
are — 

axk’  E'riEgi  amcgiu'xa  lq!o'p  with  it  you  will  cut  it  off  12.4 
Lq!d'p  galgi'ux  agE'nEkc  E'nngi  they  cut  it  off  with  the  stone  kniie 

18.5 

galklo'qV  alakcE'n  EUEgi  he  counted  them  with  his  finger  is. 19 
itla'ma  ngi  gayu'ya  he  went  by  means  of  a  round-pointed  canoe 

38.21 

iga'bEnac  E'nEgi  gatclu'x  he  made  them  out  of  young  oak  4.13 
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Less  frequently  ngi  may  precede.  Examples  are — 

xa'u  xau  galxu'x  ng’  ilk.CE'n  they  combed  themselves  with  the 
hand  78.10 

ayaJc! a'lamat  ngi  wa'nux  his  pipe  (was)  made  out  of  a  stomach 
94.9 

a'mEni  made  out  of,  less  frequently  with.  It  is  perhaps 
the  Yakima  -nmi.  Examples  are — 

sd'qu  itk! a'lamat  a'mEni  akilxax  it  is  entirely  out  of  stones  82.1.1 
isklu'ly’  arriEni  isga'klaps  aqsu'xwa  a  hat  is  made  out  of  coyote 
182.7 

alk.’wa'dit  arriEni  aqiu'xwa  it  is  made  of  tule  182.9 
itqlu'tc ’  a'mEni  tsE'xtsEX  gaqtu'x  itkla'munaq  they  split  trees  by 
means  of  antlers  182.14 

6.  -pt  up  to  is  used  to  form  adverbs  out  of  demonstrative  stems 

dapt  up  to  here;  kwopt  up  to  there,  then,  enough;  ya'xp i 
up  to  yonder.  Probably  etymologically  identical  with  this 
element  is  -7>Et,  frequently  added  to  verbs  or  other  words  in 
the  predicate  to  form  temporal  clauses.  Examples  are — 

gatcl E'mquit  Iqa'wulqt  gagiula'dabit  he  spit  blood  whemshe  threw 
him  down  14.11 

galikta'tckpEt  pla'la  igi'xox  when  he  had  come  up  out  of  tht 
water,  he  stopped  22.18 

lE'p(b)Et  alxu'xwa  anigElgd'ya  when  he  dives,  I  shall  take  hob 
of  it  18.20 

nk!a' ckacbEt  when  I  was  a  boy  188.8 

aga'lax  alaxu'xwa  yaxtadi'wi  gali'xux  galxo'qbEt  the  weather  wi! 

'  be  as  it  was  when  they  came  together  130.27 
When  rhetorically  lengthened  to  -bd't,  this  post-position  has  a  gen 
eral  cumulative  significance;  with  verbs  it  is  best  translated  as  man' 
as.  Examples  are — 

gwE'nEmabd'd  ilgwo'mEX  antklwa'lalaqwida  I  shall  be  absent 
much  as  five  days  122.12 

kwd'pt  natcdupg Enayabd't  that  many  (ropes)  as  he  had  appor 
tioned  188.6 

qxa'ntcipt  alklxa'tgway ’  atclulxamabd't  he  piles  up  as  many  as  h 
tells  him  to  186.19 

7.  (liwi  (emphatic  da'wi)  like.  This  element  is  very  likely  o 

demonstrative  origin,  and  so  does  not  perhaps  belong  hert 
It  is  freely  used,  however,  as  a  post-position,  and  so  may  b 
included.  Examples  are — 

ickfa'li  diwi  datcH'p  striped  like  a  basket  166.2 

iya'lqx  ilgwa'lilx  diwi  his  body  (was)  like  a  person's  166.17 

naika  da’wi  itcE'lgvlit  exactly  like  my  appearance  104.10 
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VOCABULARY  (§§  57-60) 


§  57.  Onomatopoetic  Terms 


The  most  important  trait  of  the  Chinook  vocabulary  is  the  abun¬ 
dance  of  onomatopoetic  terms. 

There  are  many  nouns  of  onomatopoetic  origin.  All  of  these  con¬ 
tain  the  imitative  group  of  sounds  doubled.  Since,  in  onomatopoetic 
words  when  used  as  verbs,  duplication  of  the  stem  signifies  repetition, 
the  doubling  of  the  stem  in  nouns  may  be  interpreted  as  meaning  that 
the  particular  sound  is  uttered  habitually  by  the  object  designated 
by  the  onomatopoetic  term.  Some  nouns  contain  other  phonetic 
elements  in  addition  to  the  doubled  group  of  imitative  sounds. 

This  class  of  nouns  includes  particularly  names  of  birds,  of  a  few 
other  animals,  and  a  miscellaneous  group  of  terms  among  which  are 
found  names  of  parts  of  the  body  and  a  few  terms  of  relationship. 
Some  of  these  are  not  strictly  onomatopoetic,  but  may  be  included  in 
me  class  of  doubled  stems  for  the  sake  of  convenience. 


(1)  Birds. 

From  stem  tie  is  formed  itle'tle  hawk 


qoel 

iqoe'lqoel  owl 

poe 

ipo'epoe  (sp.?) 

qes 

iqe'sqes,  o£e'c£ec  blue  jay 

qoas 

iqod'sqoas  crane 

gone 

iqone'qone  gull 

tSEn 

e'tSEntSEn  humming-bird 

goex 

ogoe'xgoex  female  mallard-duck 

tddk 

utclaktdd'Tc  eagle 

tsias 

otsid'stsias  robin 

qul 

e'qulqul  heron 

lot 

iqsd'tlotlot  (sp.?) 

tslek 

omunts le'lcts !ek  teal-duck 

koae 

. otde'nakoaekoae  (sp.?) 

tCXETL 

tqle'ptcxEntcxEn  sprigtail  ducks 

get 

CEnqetqe't  hawk 

Icon 

iqsto' Iconic  on  woodpecker 

(2)  Mammals. 

From  stem  pEn  is  formed 
nam  (?) 

1c  otc 
tEp 
CElq 


d'pEnpEn  skunk;  i'pEnpEn  badger 
enamna'muks  otter 
ukd'tckdtc  porpoise 
SE'ntEptEp  shrew 
e'cElqcElq  porcupine 
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(3)  Other  animals. 


From  stem  qo  is  formed 

e'qoqo  pike 

LOX 

ilo'xlox  oyster 

Iex 

iqalE'xlEX  a  small  fish  (see  Iex  scales) 

xe 

iqloatE'xexe  bullfrog 

TYLEn 

olatse'mEnmEn  newt 

lb 

SEqlaldlo  butterfly 

(4)  Plants. 

From  stem  ma  is  formed 

emd'ma  pewterwort 

qEl 

dsElqEl  polypodium 

caq 

uca'qcaq  pteris 

(5)  Parts  of  body. 

From  stem  pldx  is  formed  upld'xpldx  elbow 

tcxol 

utcxo'ltcxol  lungs 

kuc 

ckucku'c  testicles 

(6)  Terms  of  relationship. 

From  stem  qa  is  formed  id' gaga  his  mother’s  father 

qac 

id'qacqac  his  father’s  father 

cga 

oyd'cgacga  his  mother’s  mother 

k!e 

oya'k!ek!e  his  father’s  mother 

ma 

Lid' mama  his  father 

ta 

Lid'tata  his  mother’s  brother 

kldc 

ikld'ckc  boy 

(7)  Miscellaneous  terms: 

From  stem  pat  is  formed  ipd'tpat  net 

tCEl 

e'tcEltCEl  brass  buttons 

SEq 

dSE'qSEq  buck-skin 

tSEX 

LtsE'xtsEX  gravel,  thorn 

kloye 

ok!oye'k!oye  fingering 

gac 

ogb'cgac  sealing-spear 

kup 

ikupku'p  short  dent  alia 

qdl  (?) 

iqd'lxal  gambling-disks 

Llal 

%l!oHl !al  gambling-disks 

qldl 

iq.’d'lqlal  short  baton 

qwis 

d£wisqwis  breaking  of  wind 

qom  (?) 

iqo'mxom  cedar-bark  basket 

Lklsn 

o'  Lk! EULk! sn  open  basket 

quia 

Lqula'eula  egg 

Iex 

o'IexIex  scales 

l  luwalk 

e! l luwalk l  luwalk  mud 

Ieui 

dl  EmlEm  rotten  wood  (-elEm  rotten  barl 

qot 

iqle'qotqot  fever 

A  second  large  class  of  onomatopoetic  terms,  those  used  in  pla< 

f  verbs,  has  been  discussed  before  (§  46). 
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§  58.  Nouns  Expressing*  Adjectival  and  Verbal  Ideas 

In  Chinook  a  great  many  adjectives  and  verbs  are  expressed  by 
substantives.  In  these  expressions  the  quality  or  action  becomes 
the  subject  or  object  of  the  sentence,  as  the  case  may  be.  The 
Chinook  will  say,  the  man’s  badness  killed  the  child’s  poverty, 
meaning  that  the  bad  man  killed  the  poor  child.  It  is  true  that  such 
expressions  are  not  entirely  unfamiliar  to  us;  for  we  can  say,  he 

WrENT  THE  WHOLE  LENGTH  OF  THE  WAY,  Or  IIE  MASTERED  THE  DIFFI¬ 
CULTIES  of  the  problem,  in  which  we  also  treat  a  quality  as  objec¬ 
tive.  In  Chinook  this  method  is  applied  to  a  greater  extent  than  in 
my  other  language  I  know.  Many  qualities  are  used  only  as  abstract 
louns,  while  others  may  be  transformed  into  adjectives  by  the  prefix 
/-,  which  expresses  possession  (see  §  17.6);  for  instance: 

id' q'.atxal  his  badness 

gid'qlatxal  the  one  who  has  his  badness  (i.  e.,  the  bad  one) 

Ln  the  same  way,  verbs  appear  as  nouns.  This  also  is  a  mode  of 
expression  not  unfamiliar  to  us,  although  the  frequent  application  of 
mch  expressions  and  the  ideas  they  express  appear  very  strange. 
A  e  can  say,  like  the  Chinook,  he  makes  a  hit  and  he  has  a  sick¬ 
ness,  instead  of  he  hits  and  he  is  sick;  we  can  even  use  the  verbal 
dea  as  the  subject  of  a  transitive  verb,  or  form  analogous  passive 
•onstructions ;  for  instance,  sorrow  filled  his  heart,  he  was 
seized  by  a  fit  of  anger;  but  the  absence  or  rarity  of  the  corre- 
ponding  verbal  forms  and  the  strong  personification  of  the  verbal 
dea  in  the  noun  appear  to  us  quite  strange. 

Most  of  the  nouns  of  this  class  are  always  used  with  the  possessive 
tfonoun.  The  following  examples  illustrate  their  uses: 

a'lta  (1)  itsano'kstx  (2)  olJc  !  e'tilJc  !  eti  (3)  agid'lotk  (4)  ik!  End' tan 
(5)  now  (1)  she  put  (4)  potentilla-roots  (5)  into  (4)  the  small¬ 
ness  of  (2)  a  clam  basket  (3)  43.22 
oho'  (1)  itci'qdqcin  (2)  Lia'xauyam  (3)  /  olio'  (1)  my  wife’s 
relative’s  (2)  poverty  (3)  !  i.  e.,  oh,  my  poor  relative  !  67.21 
taqe'  (1)  ee'tcxot  (2)  id'lkuile  (3)  just  like  (1)  a  bear’s  (2)  simi¬ 
larity  (3)  275.11 

qulE'tc  (1)  igo' LgEli  (2)  teaxt  (3)  Io'i  (4)  once  more  (1)  her  lie 

(2)  has  done  her  (3)  Ioi  (4)  i.  e.,  Ioi  has  lied  again  163.14 
o'lo  (1)  aktd'x  (2)  te'lx'Em  (3)  hunger  (1)  acts  on  (2)  the  people 

(3)  260.16 


44877— Bull.  40,  pt  1—10 - 42 
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Ica'nauwe  (1)  tElald'xukc  (2)  d'tdmed  (3)  all  (1)  birds  (2)  theii 
chewed  thing  (3)  i.  e.,  all  birds  eat  of  it  40.18 
ta'kE  (1)  d'yatda  (2)  nixd'lax  (3)  then  (1)  his  sickness  (2)  cann 
to  be  on  him  (3)  i.  e.,  then  he  became  sick 
qa'da  (1)  itxd'ealqt  (2)  qtgid'xo  (3)  f  how  (1)  shall  we  make  (3 
our  wailing  (2)  ? 

A  list  of  these  nouns  has  been  given  on  pp.  599-600. 

It  will,  of  course,  be  understood  that  these  words,  from  the  Chinook 
point  of  view,  do  not  form  a  separate  class,  but  that  they  are  simply 
concrete  or  abstract  nouns,  as  the  case  may  be.  They  are  in  no  way 
different  from  similar  constructions  in  English,  in  which  the  quality 
of  an  object  is  expressed  as  its  property.  We  find,  therefore,  also, 
that  many  ordinary"  concrete  nouns  perform  the  functions  of  adjec¬ 
tives.  Ayd'pxEla  (1)  icime'wat  (2),  literally,  the  duck  (2)  its  fat 
(1)  means  the  duck  had  (much)  fat,  or  the  fat  duck.  The  only 
peculiarity  of  Chinook  in  this  respect  is,  that  certain  ideas  which  we 
consider  as  qualities  or  activities  are  always  considered  as  concrete 
or  abstract  nouns.  A  glance  at  the  list  shows  clearly  that  quite  a 
number  of  these  words  can  not  be  considered  as  stems.  Some  are 
derivatives  of  unchangeable  words,  and  others  are  evidently  com¬ 
pounds. 

§  59.  Phonetic  Characteristics  of  Nominal  Stems 

On  account  of  the  intricate  derivation  of  Chinook  nouns,  and  our 
unfamiliarity  with  the  component  stems,  it  is  impossible  to  describe 
the  phonetic  characteristics  of  nominal  stems.  The  lists  of  noun? 
given  before  (pp.  597  et  seq.)  contain  a  number  of  stems  consisting  ol 
consonants  only,  while  most  of  the  others  are  monosyllabic  stems.  It 
is  doubtful  if  the  purely"  consonantic  stems  have  originated  entirely 
through  phonetic  decay.  A  comparison  of  the  Upper  and  Lowei 
Chinook  dialects  gives  no  decisive  answer  to  this  question. 

On  the  whole  I  am  under  the  impression  that  a  considerable  numbeij 
of  monosyllabic  nouns,  and  perhaps  a  few  of  two  syllables,  may  b<j 
considered  as  stems. 

§  60.  Verbal  Stems 

The  onomatopoetic  stems  which  do  not  readily"  form  true  verbs 
and  the  nouns  used  for  expressing  verbal  ideas  (so  far  as  they  are 
not  derivatives)  reduce  the  total  number  of  true  verbal  stems  con 
siderably.  These  are  very"  brief,  consisting  sometimes  of  a  singl' 
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sound,  often  of  a  group  of  consonants,  or  of  a  single  syllable.  Stems 
of  this  character  are  relatively  so  numerous  as  to  arouse  suspicion 
that  all  dissyllabic  stems  may  be  compounds. 

In  many  cases  it  is  very  difficult  to  determine  the  stem  of  the  verb, 
because  it  remains  often  doubtful  whether  an  initial  -x,  -k,  and  -g 
belong  to  the  stem  or  to  a  prefix.  The  following  list  contains  only 
such  stems  the  phonetic  character  and  significance  of  which  appear 
reasonably  certain.  The  stems  are  arranged  according  to  their  initial 
sounds— first  vowels,  then  labials,  dentals,  palatals,  and  finally 
laterals.  The  beginning  of  the  stem  is  marked  by  parallel  lines: 

suffixes  are  separated  by  single  lines;  tr.,  signifies  transitive;  intr., 
intransitive. 

-EJiux  others,  apart 
-d'mka  only,  alone 
-d'newa  first 

-ext  one  (for  animals  and  inanimate  objects) 

-e'xat  one  (person) 

-o|  i  to  go.  The  forms  of  this  verb  are  irregular.  Some  are 
derived  from  a  stem  -i,  while  others  seem  to  have  the  stem  -d. 
It  may  be,  however,  that  the  latter  is  only  the  directive  pre¬ 
fix  -d-.  The  stem  -i  (which  is  absent  in  forms  like  a'yo  he 
goes,  a' lo  it  goes)  reappears  in 
ay  o' yam  he  arrives 
ayo'ix  he  is  in  the  habit  of  going 
no'ya  I  go 
no' yam  I  arrive 
ne'gEmoya  he  goes  along  it 
nigElo'ya  I  go  for  a  purpose,  i.  e.,  I  go  hunting 
ayoe'wulxt  he  goes  up 
-xeI\  oima  other,  different 
-wa  to  pursue 

-d\\wa  to  pursue  tr.  62.12 
-xa\  wa  to  run  pi.  intr.  276.9 
-XE'l\\wa\ko  to  follow  around 
-u\\wd'\\x'it  to  flee  (=to  be  pursued)  223.10 
-u\\wd'\ko  to  demand  157.19 
-a\\wa£  to  kill  sing.  obj. 

-a\  wan  belly  186.6  (  =  pregnant) 

-d\  wid£  to  swallow  46.12 
-d|  wintsx  to  melt 
~u\\we'e  raw,  unripe  93.26 
-pEna  to  jump 

-o\\pEna  tr.  with  dual  obj.  to  jump  192.13 
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-jialau  to  talk 

-o\\palaw\ul  to  address  some  one  tr.  213.15 
-ki\\palau  substantive  to  bewitch  (=word)  62.16 
-o\\pid' lx  to  gather,  to  pick  245.5 
-o\\peqLCL  to  scratcb  26.21 
-o\\peL  to  stretch  out  109.12 
-pd  to  close,  to  shut 

-x\  \pd\te  to  be  locked  12.3 
-d\\po  to  shut  a  box 

-n\\po\t  to  shut  in  (=to  shut  eyes)  47.18 
-x  \pdna  to  carry  food  to  wife’s  relatives  249.7 
-o\\pdn\it  to  put  up  29.8 
-pol  darkness,  night 
-po'lakli  dark  29.8 
no'pdnEVi  it  gets  dark  23.5 
-o\\pcut  to  hide  9.10 
-o\\ptca  to  lead  by  hand  130.6 
-o|  I ptcx  to  mend 

-o  p.’Ena  to  pronounce,  to  utter  253.21 
-oWm  ako  to  distribute,  to  give  presents  98.8 
-l\\m\ako  77.17 
-o\\md'inx  rotten  199.26 
-o\\metck  to  find,  gather  up  162.21 
-l\\me'cix  to  loan,  to  lend;  tr.  with  two  obj. 

-o\\meqL  to  lick  42.8 

-o\\mela  to  scold  93.24  (=bad?  Kathlamet) 

-mexa  one  more 
-o\\mEt  to  grow  up  224.4 
-o\\mEl  to  buy  94.20 

-o\\mEqt  to  die  sing.  114.3,  to  faint,  239.6 
-oWmEqtit  thirsty  71.1 
-rriEq  to  vomit,  to  spit 
-o\\mE^o-it  to  spit 
-b\\m%  to  vomit  13.6 
e'\\m£a\lqL  qualmish 

-XEn\\md'sx'Em  to  play,  to  fool,  to  make  fun  of  178.18 
-oil*  to  give  164.6 
-t  to  come 

-tie  to  come  15.18 

-t\e\mam  to  arrive  coming  161.14 

-x\\t\dko  to  come  back  28.21 

-x\\ takom  to  arrive  coming  back  16.17 

-ya||*|/om  (for  - gatqom )  to  meet  94.11 
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•gsl  | ta  to  leave  250.8 

-XEl\\ta  to  leave  250.10 
-sEl\\ta\qL  to  leave  sing.  obj.  123.15 
-e\\ta\qL  to  leave  pi.  obj.  128.7 
-l\\ta\tkc  to  leave  to  somebody  177.5 
~k\\ta  to  pursue,  to  meet  197.24,  23.19 
-l\  taqt  to  meet  164.26 
-o\\tena  to  kill  pi.  obj.  23.22 

-l\\tigd  to  oil,  to  grease;  tr.  with  two  objs.,  the  direct  obj. 

-L-  standing  for  grease 
-XEl\\tdm  to  accompany  135.20 
-o\\tuJcc  to  suck 
-ik  to  put  down 

-d\\tJc  to  put  away  177.6,  to  snow  42.1 
-XEm\d\\tk  to  stake  30.16 

-o\tg\alcb  to  put  down  around  (  =  t,o  step)  240.29 
-d\tcin\  tic  to  put  first  ( =  to  begin) 

-o\\tx  to  give  away 
-tx  to  stand  sing. 

~o\\tx\uit  to  stand  184.20 
-g\o\tx  to  stand  on,  to  strike  191.20 
-o\\tx  uit\tcu  to  fall  down 
-b\\tx\umit  to  place  upright  48.5 
-b\\tx\uitck  to  make  ready  42.17 
-xeI\  \tx\uitck  to  get  ready 
-team  to  hear 

-x\  tcimaq  to  understand  165.16 
-l  \tcimaq  to  hear  24.18 
-o|  itcena  to  lay  down  98.6 
-o\\tceqLku  to  be  crosswise  266.13 
-gEll  tcim  to  strike,  to  hit  66.4 
-tet  to  move  on  water 

-o\\tcttcu  to  go  down  river  by  canoe  277.3 
-o\\tct\amit  to  push  into  water  74.22 
-o\\tctxom  to  finish  46.23 

naxE'\\tctxdm  to  finish  one’s  own  (breath),  to  faint 
-o\\tcktc  to  wash  39.23 
-o| \tsqat  short 
-XElo\\tcx  to  observe  25.1 
-o\\tcxEm  to  boil  23.4 
-c  to  be  somewhere  sing. 

-o||c  to  be  219.7 
-l\o\\c  to  be  in  151.3 
-k\o\\c  to  be  on  39.12 
-x\d\\c  to  be  on  ground  39.18 
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-o\\ci  to  roast  in  ashes  185.4 
-o\\ctx  to  carry  on  back  114.20 
-eg  to  take 

-o\\cg\am  to  take  134.1 
-o\\cge\LX  to  take  to  water  116.24 
-x\\cg\am  to  take  away 
-gEl\ge\\cg\am  to  help  28.6 
-x\\cg\al\iL  to  play  17.4 
-o\\sko\it  warm  174.13 
-ckta  to  search  on  beach  88.4 
-o\\ckulL  to  turn  over  fire 
-'ll nata  on  the  other  side,  across 
-naxL  to  miss  something  that  is  needed 
-o\\naxL\atck  to  lose  43.17 
-o|  | naLX  to  wipe 
-ni  to  tie  (?) 

-k!e\\ni\ako  to  tie  around  253.2 
-x\\ni\ako  to  tie  around  115.24 
-ngo  to  run  sing. 

-xa\\ngo  to  run  23.23 

-xa\tE\  | ngo  to  come  running  28.3 

-o\\ngd'mit  to  cause  to  run  (=  to  carry  away)  27.16 

-o\\ngue  to  flutter 
-IceI  to  see 

-eEl\\kEl  to  see  sing.  obj.  115.1 
-£e\\ TceI  to  see  pi.  obj.  66.11 
-lea  to  fly 

-o\\ko  to  fly 
-t\\ka  to  come  flying 
-t\\ka\main  to  arrive  flying  and  coming 
-kim  to  say  127.17 
-ge'xa  to  swim 

-o\\guexa  to  swim  14.15 
-g El\\gexa\xe  to  swim  across  217.11 
gexe  {-gnexeT)  to  sweep 
-oWguexe  172.5 
-kd  to  go  home,  to  pass 

-x\\kd  to  go  home  25.9,  to  go  past 
-xat\\kd  to  come  home  212.2 
-ka  (-koV) 

-o\\ko  to  order  129.29 
-gon  another 

-x\\ kxue  to  throw  away  17.11 
-o\\kuman  to  look  at  47.2 
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-o\\kula  to  sharpen  15.21 
-o  ktik  to  lie  down  on  side  76.8 

-kto'mit  to  take  revenge  on  relative  of  a  murderer  203.10 
-ktuq  to  enslave 
-o  \Tctc  to  carry  66.4 
-ktcax  {-(jE'tcax)  to  cry  275.2 
-o  ktcan  to  hold  in  hand  271.10 
-o  ktciJct  roasted,  done  134.10 
-o\\ktcikt\amit  to  roast  93.26 
-o  \kc  to  harpoon  92.9 
-oWkct  to  see  217.22 

-o\\kct\am  to  go  to  see  187.10 
-o \\kct  (probably  the  same  as  -ktc  above)  to  carry  38.18 
-xo  Jccti  to  lie  down,  to  sleep  76.20 
-xal\o\  ketgo  to  throw  down  16.8 
-o  kutck  to  make  net  95.4 
-o\\kuL  to  carry  129.19 
-t\  \kuL  to  bring  127.13 
-t  fcuL]am  to  arrive  bringing  67.6 
■kuL  to  tell 

-x\l\  \guz\itck  to  tell  37.17 
-x\\kuL\el  41.4 
■kLewa  to  paddle  135.1 
■owkipa  to  miss  271.13 
■k!a  to  haul,  to  pull 
-x\\k!a  117.19 
-gat  ik! a  to  haul  here 
■k!oL  to  glue 
■a  q  to  meet 

-ga\\£\dm  to  arrive  meeting  117.24 
■a  qamt  (- a\\q\amit1 )  to  look  218.11 
■a  qamst  to  drink 
■l  qamx  to  shout 
■qana  it  to  lie 

-0,'iqunait  to  lie  down  16.23 
-k\\qanait  to  lay  on  top  of 
-o\\quna'  itx'it  to  fall  down 
■qa'yaqt  between 
■o\  Iqa-ii  large 
■qena  orphan 
■eem  to  give  food 

-l\\£em  to  give  food  22.10 
-t\\!em  to  come  to  give  food 
-ge\\qoim  240.28 
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-£oya  between 

-n\\£oya  to  put  between  into  172.20 
-a\\£oyamit  to  leave  meanwhile  93.26 
-a\\£oya  time  between  (=  days)  175.9 
-a\  fwewUL  to  invite  176.18 

-t\!ewuL  to  invite  here  41.6 
-a\fwilx‘  to  hit,  to  strike  65.12 
-a\\£dptit  to  sleep  255.16 
-a\\£opk  to  steam  on  stones  97.25 
-a\\qdt  to  bathe 

-x\\£dt  to  bathe  sing.  12.8 
-x\\£oyut  to  bathe  pi. 

-a\\£otc!  to  awaken  sing.  137.23 
-a\\£oyutc!  to  awaken  pi. 

-a\\£onim  to  laugh  at  184.3 

-a\\qc  to  split  wood  45.18,  to  bite  100.13 

-a\\qcti  to  be  satiated  172.12 

-qia  to  count 

-qm'x-it  to  be  counted  (=  to  menstruate)  245.20 
-oj  | xun  to  drift 
-o\\xtk  to  steal  163.12 
-o\\x'tkin  to  search  12.5 
-xgo  to  be  transformed 

-xgd\mit  to  transform  30.23 
-a\\x  tr.  to  do;  intr.  to  become,  to  be 
-\\x\bm  to  arrive 

-a\  \x\otck  to  begin  to  do  ( =  to  work) 

-xauwe  many 

-xayal  common  man  -( xal ?) 

-xena  to  stand  ph,  to  place  upright  23.6 
-xena\x’it  to  stand  pi.  235.19 
-xomem  to  show  41.2 
-gEnWo'ten  to  help  sing  235.5 
-ol^o^c  to  invite  60.4 
-xdLlt  dizzy 
-xol!  to  finish 
-o\\xtk  to  swim  (fish)' 63.13 
-xg\ako  to  surpass  245.13 
-a||xs  to  cut 
-l  to  move 

-o|  \l\a  to  move 
-x\\l\l  to  shake  intr.  156.14 
-o\\l\atck  to  lift  25.21 
-lap  to  dig 
d  -laxta  next  60.8 
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-0\\lEktc  to  roast  124.19 
-o\\lxam  to  say  to  tr.  13.17 
-LEWiat  next  to  last 
-La  to  sit,  to  remain 

-o\\Lait  to  be,  to  sit  22.10 
-gEm\\m\it  to  wait  for  128.5 
-xe'WluM  dead  pi. 

-k\  \m\it  to  be  in  canoe 
-o  ' Lata  to  pull  back  38.13 
-o\\m'ta\x‘it  to  fly  about 
-Lklik  crooked 
-o|  \Lqat  long 

-o  \l!  ( -o\\Lq )  to  win,  to  surpass  30.15 
-LqLa  to  strike 

-ge\\LqLa  to  stab  89.1 
-xeI\  b  \LqLa  to  hammer 
-xeI  lxeIetyi  to  eat 
-L.'ala  foolish 
-l!eIex  lean 
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The  Shamans 


Gita'kikElal1 

Those  who  have 
power  of  seeing 

Lfi'newa 7  aqLfi'x 8 
that  one  first  some  one 
makes  him 


atge'ix 2 

they  go 


e'wa3 


thus 


tmewa'lEma.4 

the  ghosts. 


Ma'nix5 

When 


aLo'mks.6 

three  persons, 


pat9 

really 


klimta' 11 

last 


aqLa'x8  pat1 

some  one  really 
makes  him 


giLa'xawok ; 10 

one  who  has  a 

guardian  spirit;  >  A  A 

p-it  a'xawok*10  ka'tSEk12  aqLa'x8  gianu'kstx13  lLa'xawok.14  Aqe  ktaox  • 

middle  someone  hi.^i.n  Someoaefur- 

guardian  spirit;  makes  him  smallness  p 

iLa'xanate 16  Lka'nax,17  ma'nix5  estate  la1  Lkanax. 


i  A  i 

111X 


his  life 


the  chief, 


when  his  sickness 


When 


:21  ue'xatk  22 


itca'q  latxala 19  aya'xElax20  qax1-  uca^, 

its  badness  it  is  on  it  that  trail, 

Ma'nix5  e'wa3  klimta'11 

When  thus  behind 


aLkto'plEna23 

he  utters  it 


La'eewam2 


qo'La25  La'newa.7 

that  first  one. 


his  shaman  soni 

itca'q  latxala 19  aya'xElax2 

-•*-  — "  it  is  on  it 


its  badness 


i  -kEl  to  see,  as  a  transitive  verb  used  with  the  prefixed  element  -*F,l-  (§  25.7);  -kt-  is  introduced  to  ina 
the  stem  -kEl  intransitive  (§  26.4);  terminal  -l  (with  connecting  weak  vowel  al)  indicates  an  action  ehai 
acterized  by  many  repetitions  (§  31.7);  this  compound  stem  kikElali s  treated  as  a  masculine  noun,  ? 

OF  SEEING  (§  34.5);  this  appears  as  third  person  plural  possessive  -to-  (§  23),  and  is  transformed  into  p 

S™a-  loZt(l  17.lTtff-  thirVperson  plural,  specialfonn  (§  19.2)  ;ei  vowel  lengthened  under  stressof  accen 
-x  usitative  (§  32.11). 

Third  person  plural  {§  21);  -mewal  ghost,  a  stem  introduced  after  the  older  stem  -mtmEtM  had  bee 
tabooed  oil 'account  ol  the  del  ol  a  person  whose  name  contained  this  word;  -»«  distributive  end,.; 
always  used  with  the  stem  -mewal  (§  38.2). 

6  ma'nix,  temporal  conjunction  when. 

«  ton  three;  -iks  plural  indicating  human  beings  (§  38.1);  a-  special  plural. 

i  -a'licwa  first;  l-  neuter  pronoun  (§  18).  ^ 

o  a- aorist,  subject  some  one  (§  18);  L-  object  it  (§  18);  -d-  directive,  for  o  before  k  sound 1(5  10  ■ 
to  do;  contracted  with  the  usitative  ending  -x  (§  32.11),  which  has  drawn  the  accent  to  the  last  sylla 

o  vat  really,  adverb.  . 

10  i’kawok  guardian  spirit;  -La-  neuter  possessive  (§  23),  after  which  the  k  changes  to  x  (fc  .  ),  9m 

forms  the  term  into  a  personal  noun  (§  17.6). 
n  klimta'  last,  afterwards,  behind.  Adverb,  may  also  be  used  as  noun. 

12  ka'tsEk  middle.  Adverb,  may  also  be  used  as  noun.  -  n_ 

13  i-  nukstx  smallness,  with  possessive  pronoun  masculine  third  person,  and  personifying  p 

notes  1,  10). 

is  &a-  aorist;  q-  some  one;  -e  him;  stem  presumably  4a*]  the  preceding  fc  seems  to  be  adverbial  * 
(S  25.3),  because  when  accented  it  takes  the  form  gE',  and  because,  after  6,  an  6  is  inserted  following  _ 
instance,  aqugo’ta^x  197.15  some  one  pursues  them;  the  verb  has,  however,  only  one  objec  . 
occurs  with  directive  -6-. 

R  i-kand’te  life,  soul.  Neuter  possessive  (§  23).  See  also  note  10. 

n  i-ka’nax  chief,  rich  man;  oko’nax  chieftainess  (§  7);  Lka'nax  indefinite,  a  chief. 

i*  e'-fc/a  sickness.  Masculine  noun;  neuter  possessive.  ...... 

19  e'-q  'atxala  badness.  Masculine  noun,  feminine  possessive,  relating  to  the  feminine  noun  ue 
so  Intransitive  verb  with  indirect  object;  a-  aorist;  y  for  t  between  vowels  (§  17.1),  he  l®1™' 
ness);  d-  her  (namely,  trail);  -x-  indicates  that  the  badness  belongs  to  the  trail  (§  24);  -l  Tots  ’ 
directive  before  k  sound  (§  10);  -x  stem  to  do,  to  be. 
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qax 

that 


^  21 


ue'xatk,22 

trail, 


l:i  Eewam. 

his  song. 


And 


qo'La2i>  iau'a27  ldimta'11  aLktoplEna'x28 

f  and  that  one  then  behind  he  utters  it 

(jka2,i  mE'nx-T29  nopo'nEmx 30  ka26  atogoe'la-itx  31  tatc! 

a  little  while  it  is  dark  and  they  treat  him,  how- 

ayu'ktElir"  io'itEt”  ka“  aqita"8mM  iLa'xanate ■”  (ro'La,s 

comes  and  some  one  •  htolite  ths.  fnAhota 

itJttUies  it  his  sickness 

Aqio'cg-am36  iLa'xanate. 16  Noxota'kox37  tga'xawok38  dta'kikEial  1 

Some  one  takes  his  life.  They  return  ttTeir  guardian  7hose  who  have 

.  _  .  .  spirits  power  of  seeing. 

hxtEmae  mokcti40  aLa'£oix,41  e'xtEinae39  e'xti42  aLa'£oix41  ka20 

Sometimes  twice  are^between,  sometimes  once  is  between  and 

aqe'tEiotxax 43  iLa'xanate16  qigo44  noxota'komx45  qd'ta46  to-a'wok  38 

some  one  gives  his  soul  ilfi  thmr  r  ntn  »n  ^  7  ,  . 


some  one  gives 
him  to  them 


they  return 


those 


Tla'ya47  tiLxa'x48  ge'Latcla.35 


guardian 

spirits. 


Well 


he  becomes 


Ma'nix ; 

When 


one  who  has 
his  sickness. 


aqia'wax 49  iLa'xanate16  ge'LatcIa,35  atge'ix2  dta'kikElal1 

some  one  pursues  his  soul  one  who  has  his  they  go 


ma'nix ; 


when 


aqia'wax49 


some  one  pursues 
him 


one  who  has  his 
sickness 

iLa'xanate16  ge'LatcIa;35 


his  soul 


one  who  has 
sickness: 


those  who  have  the 
power  of  seeing, 

iau'a27  qiqlE'tcqta50 

then  to  the  left 


21  Demonstrative  feminine,  absent  past  (§  44);  the  corresponding  masculine  is  qix 

22  u-e'xatk  trail.  Stem  probably  -ex. 

-J  a-  aorist;  l-  indefinite  (neuter)  subject;  -k-  indicates  l  as  transitive  subject  (§  19);  -t  them;  -6-  directive- 

hem  p.’Ena  (Upper  Chinook  -pqEna). 

24  l-fwam  suaman’s  song.  Neuter  possessive  (§  23);  since  the  accent  is  thrown  back  before  the  q  it 

s  weakened  to «  (§  6.3). 

25  qoLa.  neuter  demonstrative,  absent  invisible  past  (§  44). 

28  The  connective  conjunction  appears  as  ka,  k!a,  and  cka.  It  has  not  been  possible  to  give  a  satisfactory 

-xplanation  of  their  uses. 

2T  Then.  Demonstrative  adverb  related  to  e'wa. 

28  See  n°te  23,  with  usitative  suffix  -x  (§  32.11). 

*  ”Mnk  A  little;  with  adverbial  ending  -l,  the  k  is  always  aspirated. 

30 1.rre.gular  formatiou  from  the  feminine  stem  -pol.  It  would  seem  as  though  the  directive  -6  had  been 
hmt  ed  in  the  verbal  form  in  which  the  aoristic  n-  appears  before  a  vowel  (§  17.1 ).  This  n-  has  assimilated 
le  ~  01  'V"  G  8).  The  explanation  is,  however,  not  satisfactory. 

31  a-  aorist;  t-  third  person  plural  intransitive  subject;  -6-  third  person  plural  object  before  -q:  -qc-  prefix 
umnating  one  object  (?)  (§  26.4);  -la-it  stem,  perhaps  -l+-a-it  (§  29.1). 

t/n*^'u1S*^Ve  ^lir^  Person  masculine  singular  before  vowel,  when  the  i-  takes  a  consonantic  character, 
o  that  the  aoristic  a  is  retained;  -u  directive;  stem  -ktEliL. 

33 ^ird  person  masculine  singular  before  vowel,  -6. 

a  aorist,  -q-  indefinite  subject;  -i-  third  person  masculine  singular  object;  -ta£  stem  to  pursue;  -dm  for 
m  after  *  sound,  to  arrive  (§  26.1). 

35  See  Latc.'a  (note  18);  g-  personal  noun  (§  17.6). 

,  *  aor'sl-  -?•  indefinite  subject;  -i-  third  person  masculine  singular  object;  -6  directive:  -eg-  stem  to 
ake;  -am  completion  of  motion. 

”,  a°r’s(  *)elore  voweI!  "O*  third  person  plural  before  k  sound;  -x  reflexive;  -o  probablv  short  and  intro- 
, ter  0  Preceding  x;  -t  stem  to  come;  dko  around,  back;  -x  usitative. 

.  J*  ura  >  third  person  plural  possessive;  I’kawok  guardian  spirit. 
ext  one;  -ma  distributive;  -e  adverb. 

”  mdkct  rwo;  -i  (=  -e)  adverb. 

L~ 1  rl transitive  third  person  neuter  subject;  -a-  directive,  for  -6-  before  k  sound;  stem-  £oya 

etween;  -x  usitative. 

^  ext  one;  -t  (=  -g)  adverb. 

his*!*101^1’  indefinite  subject;  -e-  him;  -<-them;  -l-  to;  -6-  directive;  -tx  to  give  away;  -t  usitative. 

„  i,°nn  1S  unusual  in  so  far  as  the  two  terminal  x’s  are  not  contracted  and  the  accent  is  not  on  the  ultima. 

«  See  0I1Stlallve  a<lverb  q-  invisible;  -i-  masculine;  -go  there. 

v  n°.fi  ~om  lor  ~am  aftcr  sound  and  perhaps  contracted  with  -ako;  -x  usitative. 

8ee  note  25,  plural. 

*7  See  §  46.3. 

jl«  a_  aortSf  -  ~L~  neuter’  ~x~  reflexive;  -a-  directive,  for  -o-  before  k  sound;  -r  stem  to  do 

ls ’  indefinite  subject;  -i-  third  person  masculine  object;  -d-  directive,  accented  before  w; 
T0  pursue  one;  -x  usitative. 

?t?.  E  tcqta  left;  qinqleama '  right.  Particles. 
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qax21 

that 


ue'xatk 22 

trail 


aLo'ix;51 


it  went; 


nogo  goimx 

they  say 


,  52 


iau'a27 


there 


Lo'mEqta,53  taL!!” 54  Ma'nix* * * * 5 6 * 

he  will  die,  nevertheless!”  When 

iLa'xanate:16  “0,  tla'ya47  qLa'xo.”56 

hissoul-  ‘‘Oh,  well  . some  one  will  make 

him.” 

Aqiga'£omx57  -i--44  ss 

Some  one  reaches  it 


gita'kikElal:1 
tnose  who  have  the 
power  of  seeing: 

qinqleama'50 

to  the  right 


“0 

“01 


ayo'ix! 

goes 


qigo 

when 


naLxoa'pe 

the  hole 


ile'e.59 

ground. 


la'xkate60  aLkLF 

There  they  alwa; 


OUUlt  out-  ivuv-uw  •»  v  "  —  ~ 

£E'mcta-itx61  tmemr-lo'ctikc.62  Ma'nix5  aLkLa'mctx63  ge'Latcja35  go' 

_  i. the  ghosts.  When  he  has  drunk  it  the  one  who  has  thei 


drink  it 


When 


qo'La25  Ltcuq,65 

that  water, 


a'lta86 

then 


he  has  drunk  it  the  one  who  has  the! 

his  sickness 

nekct  qa'nsix07  t!aya'47  aqLa'x.8  Qe'xtce1 

not  (anv)  how  well  some  one  Endeavorir 

makes  him. 


ka'nauwe69  tga'qewama70  ataLge'la-itx,71  nakct 

all  their  shaman  songs  they  treat  him,  not 


72 


Llpax73 * * 

well 


aqLax 

some  one 
makes  hir 


u!ap73 

Find 


-74 


aqe  ax 

some  one  does  it 


Ltcuq. 

the  water 


iLa'xanate16  qo'La25  LkLamctx63 

~~~ _ -  ...  his  life  that  it  has  drunk  it 

Aqid'cganix  36  ia'qoa-iL75  qix'21  ikana'te.16  Noxotakux37  tga  xawok 

Some  one  takes  it,  it  is  large  that  life.  They  return  their^uardian 

gita'kikElal.1  Ia'qoa-iL75  qix-21  ikana'te.16  Aqio'cgamx36  qloa'p 

those  who  have  It  is  large  that  life.  Some  one  takes  it  near 

power  of  seeing.  _  . 

ia'kua78  Nate'tanue77  ka26  iano'kstx13  ne'xElax.78  Nogo'go-imx 

Indians  and  its  smallness  comes  to  be  on  it.  They  say 


here 


51  a-  aorist;  -l-  neuter  subject;  -o-  directive;  see  note  2. 

62  n-  aorist  before  vowel;  -6-  plural  before  k  sound;  -go  introduced  before  k  stop  (§  19.26);  -tm.-gim  i 
say,  in  which  -o-  is  introduced  in  harmony  with  preceding  o  (§  7);  -x  usitative. 

63  i  neuter  subject;  -o-  directive;  stem  -mEqt  dead,  -a  future. 


64  Sec  §  50.  ...... 

66  a-  aorist  before  consonantic  y,  which  stands  for  intervocalic  -i-  third  person  masculine  subject  (s 

note  51).  . 

66  q.  indefinite  subject;  -i-  neuter  object;  -d- directive  before  k  sound;  -x  stem  to  do;  -o  future  for  -a  an 

k  sound  (§  26.1). 

57  a-  aorist;  q-  indefinite  subject;  -i-  third  person  masculine  object;  -ga-  adverbial  prefix  (.);  stem 
meet;  -dm  for  -am  after  k  sound,  completion  of  motion  (compare  note  34). 
as  n’a-  prefix  for  local  names  (§  40.3);  Lioap  onomatopoetic  term,  to  dig;  -e  suffix. 

59  Stem  -(  lx ;  masculine;  on  account  of  accented  vowel  following  the  cluster  -lx,  the  x  is  dropped  (U 


-e  suffix. 

so  See  §  44.  .  . 

61  a-  aorist;  -Lk-  neuter  transitive  subject  with  following  k  sound  (§  19);  -l-  neuter  object,  imply  i 
water  (see  note  65);  -qamet  stein  to  drink,  here  modified  by  accent  into  -£amrt;  -a-itx  always  (§  31-10). 

62  See  note  4.  The  stem  -memElost  dead  was  used  occasionally  by  the  narrator;  t-  plural;  -ike  plm 
ending  (§  38.1). 

63  See  note  61.  This  form  stands  for  aLkLE'eEmctx. 

«  Demonstrative  adverb  (§  44). 

65  Stem  -tcuq;  neuter. 

66  See  §  47. 

6i  See  §  44. 

m  Adverb  indicating  an  action  performed,  hut  not  attaining  the  desired  end. 

6s  Indefinite  numeral  (§  51).  aR  — 

io  See  note  24.  Here  the  stem  -qewam  is  retained  in  its  original  form;  tga-  plural,  possessive  thl  pe 

plural;  -ma  plural. 

7i  a-  aorist;  -t-  third  person  plural  intransitive  subject;  neuter  object  (see  note  31). 
is  nEkct  not,  with  rhetoric  emphasis  nakct. 
is  Attribute  complement. 

74  a-  aorist;  q-  indefinite  subject;  -e-  masculine  object;  -a  directive  before  k  sound;  -i  stem  to  do. 

7»  i-  third  person  masculine  singular  continuatlve;  -a  directive  before  k  sound;  -qoa-iL  stem  larOS. 

76  Demonstrative  adverb  of  the  groups  e’wa,  iau’a,  ia’kwa  (§  44). 

77  Plural  in  na-:  stem  -te’tanue  (§  21).  _•  -  J 

78  Intransitive  verb;  n-  aorist;  -c-  contracted  from  i-i  he  his  (§  12);  -x-  reflexive;  -l-  to;  -a- 
before  k  sound;  -x  stem  to  do,  to  be. 
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ktoguila'le:79 

those  who  treat  them: 

Niktco'ktixc.81 

It  gets  day. 


“Lo'nas  nakct72  LE'tloix80  ka26 
“Perhaps  not  it  comes  between  and 

Qe'xtce 68  aqe'tElot 43  iLa'xanate. 18 

Endeavoring  some  one  gives  it  to  his  life, 
them 


qloa'p73  ka'nauwe69 

nearly  all 

iLa'xanate.16 

his  soul. 


e  LaL£a 8 

his  body 


ka 26 

and- 


Lo'mEqta.”53 

he  will  die.” 

Aqa'tElotx,82 

Some  one  gives  it  to 
them 


aLo'mEqtx.53  NiLarEntra'oux84 

he  dies  -  •  -  ® 


It  is  too  small 


[Translation.] 


The  seers  go  thus  to  the  ghosts.  When  there  are  three  of  them, 
the  one  who  has  a  strong  guardian  spirit  is  placed  first,  and  one  who 
has  a  strong  guardian  spirit  is  placed  last.  One  who  has  a  small 
guardian  spirit  is  placed  in  the  middle.  The  soul  of  a  chief  is  pursued 
when  the  chief  is  sick.  When  the  trail  is  bad,  the  first  one  utters  his 
shaman  song.  When  the  trail  is  bad  behind,  then  the  one  there 
behind  utters  his  shaman  song.  And  it  is  night  for  a  little  while, 
and  they  treat  him;  but  when  the  morning  star  comes,  the  soul  of 
the  sick  one  is  overtaken.  His  soul  is  taken.  The  guardian  spirits 
3f  the  seers  return.  Sometimes  his  soul  is  given  to  him  two  nights, 
sometimes  one  night,  after  the  guardian  spirits  return.  Then  the 
sick  one  becomes  well. 

When  the  soul  of  a  sick  person  is  pursued,  the  seers  go,  when  the 
soul  of  the  sick  person  is  pursued.  There  it  went  thus  on  the  trail  to 
ihe  left.  Then  the  seers  say,  “Oh,  he  will  die,  anyway!”  when  the 
soul  went  there  thus  to  the  right,  “Oh,  he  will  become  well!” 

It  is  reached  where  there  is  a  hole  in  the  ground.  There  the  ghosts 
ire  in  the  habit  of  drinking.  When  the  sick  one  has  drunk  of  that 
vater,  he  can  not  be  made  well  at  all.  All  those  who  have  shaman 
songs  try  to  treat  him,  but  he  is  not  made  well. 

The  soul  of  one  who  has  drunk  of  that  water  is  found.  It  is  taken, 
that  soul  is  large.  The  guardian  spirits  of  the  seers  return.  That 
;oul  is  large.  It  is  taken  here,  near  to  the  Indians,  and  it  grows 
mall.  Those  who  treat  them  say,  “Perhaps  it  will  not  be  one  night 
>efore  he  will  die.”  It  gets  daylight.  The  attempt  is  made  to  give 
iim  his  soul.  It  is  given  to  him.  It  nearly  (fills)  his  body,  and  he  dies, 
bs  soul  is  too  small. 


‘9  See  note  31.  fc-  personal  noun. 

M  ®ee  no,e  41  •  Presumably  with  directive  -t-  to  come,  which  is  strengthened  by  the  elision  of  q  (§  C.3). 
aorist  before  vowel;  -i-  masculine  subject;  -k  is  a  prefix.  The  origin  of  the  suffix  is  not  clear. 

®  rhetoric  lengthening  of  e  (see  notes  43,  72). 
masculine  pronoun;  -ia-  neuter  possessive;  -L€a  stem  body. 

I  aor'st.  third  person  masculine  intransitive  subject  referring  to  the  soul:  -i-  neuter  object ,  referring 
’  e  owner  of  the  soul  or  life;  -gEn  probablv  for  -gEl  on  account  of  (§  25.4);  -g-  probably  stem;  -ago 
sound,  or  part  of  stem;  -x  usitative. 


KATHLAMET  TEXT 


watcguix.6  Laxanakco'ngut7  iiil'lxam.8 

songs.  Laxanakco'ngut 

ta'xi11  tE'LaqLpa12  ya'xi13 

that  his  house  at  that 


his  town. 


Exa't* 1  ne'qatcxEin2  nai'ka3  tgE'qleyuqtikc.4  Tqe'qLax5  qatciuxoa 

One  he  sang  conjurer’s  I  my  ancestors.  One  hundred  he  owned 

song 

Noxua'koax9  ta-itci10  te'lxam 

They  assembled  those  people 

iqe'qtcxam.2  Lakt14  Lpo'lEmax1 

the  one  who  sang  Four  nights 

conjurer’s  songs. 

te'lxam.8  A'qa17  nige'mx18  ya'xi1 

people.  Then  said  *  that 

iqe'qtcxam:2  “A'qa17  Lxato'guala19  La'xi13  Lqleyo'qt,4  aLxetElo'tc 

one  who  sang  “Then  he  will  come  to  hear  that  old  man,  hewillgotose 

conjurer’s  song: 

xania.”20  IgoxuiLo'xoa-it21  te'lxam:8  “Qa'mta22  Lq23  aLte'mama2 

the  dances.”  They  thought  the  people:  ‘‘Whence  maybe  he  will  arrive 


noxuiwi'yutckuax 

they  danced 


16 


ta-itci10 

those 


1  Stem -ext  one;  feminine  ac'xt;  neuter  Lett;  plural  text;  forms  indicating  human  beings  e'xal,  ae’in 
Le'xat,  te'xat. 

2  Stem  -texam;  the  preceding  -k-  (heard  here  generally  -q-)  probably  on;  ne-  transitional  masculine  (§  17; 

3  nai'ka  I,  independent  personal  pronoun;  used  here  to  intensify  the  possessive  pronoun  in  the  followin 
noun. 

I  -q .'ryot  old  person;  t-  plural;  gr.-  my;  -ike  plural,  human  beings. 

5  This  form  is  not  otherwise  known. 

6  qa-  a  very  frequent  verbal  prefix  in  Kathlamet,  either  transitional,  or  a  slurred  form  of  aqa  then  eon 
tracted  with  transitional  i-;  tc-  he,  transitive  subject;  -i-  him;  this  verb  may  correspond  to  Chinoo: 
tcia’xuwaltck  he  helped  her  sing  (Chinook  Texts  144.3). 

7  Laxanakco'ngut  is  a  Nehelim  town,  called  in  that  language  Nesd'ka;  perhaps  derived  from  on  git! 
small  bay  with  steep  banks,  and  Ld'xane  outside. 

8  i-  masculine;  -La- indefinite  possessive;  -Ixam  town,  from  stem  -lx.  The  neuter  or  indefinite  possessiv 
pronoun  refers  here  to  the  indefinite  ancestor  whose  name  is  not  stated.  From  the  same  stem  is  forme> 
te'lxam,  with  t-  plural  prefix. 

9  Stem  probably  -koa  (Lower  Chinook  - ko );  no-  transitional,  third  person  plural;  -xua-  reflexive  after 
vowel;  -koa  stem;  -x  usitative. 

10  Demonstrative,  indicating  human  beings  (see  §  44). 

II  Demonstrative  plural,  referring  to  tquL  house. 

12  Without  possessive  pronoun  this  noun  has  the  stem  -quL:  with  possessive  pronoun  the  vowel  isdroppei 
It  has  always  the  plural  prefix  t-;  -La-  refers  to  the  same  person  as  the  possessive  in  iLd’lxam  (see  note  S  j 
-pa  at  (§  55). 

13  ya'xi,  wu'ri.  La  xi  demonstratives  (§  44). 

11  Numeral;  for  human  beings  the  form  la'ktikc  is  used. 

is  wd'pol  night;  l-  indefinite  pronoun;  -pol  night,  dark;  -max  distributive  plural. 

16  no-,  igo-  transitional  third  person  plural  (§  17);  -xui-  reflexive,  used  apparently  in  this  verb  only  in  tl 
plural;  the  u  is  introduced  after  preceding  6;  stem  -we  to  dance;  always  ending  with  -l  expressing  rep 
tition.  or  -tek  expressing  probably  an  inchoative  (§  31);  -i  usitative. 

17  This  is  the  most  common  connective  and  then  (see  note  6). 

18  ni-  masculine  transitional;  -kxim,  accented,  -gem  to  say;  -x  usitative. 

la  l-  indefinite;  -xa-  reflexive;  the  stem  does  not  occur  in  any  other  place  in  the  available  material. 

20  a-  future;  -l-  indefinite;  -x-  reflexive;  -e-  him;  -t-  coming;  -lotcx  to  look  on;  -am  to  go  to - ;  -a  futui 

21  igo-  transitional  third  person  plural  (§  17);  -x-  reflexive  changed  to  -xui-  after  preceding  -o-;  -loi° 
think;  -a-it  suffix  expressing  rest. 

22  qd  where;  -mta  suffix,  not  free;  whence,  whither. 

23  Lq  enclitic  particle,  may  re. 

24  a-  future;  -l-  indefinite;  -tc  to  come;  -mam  for  -am  after  vowel  to  arrive  (§  29);  -a  future. 
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Lax'13  Lqleyo'qt?4  Lxuan25  e'wa26  Naqe'lem27  aLte'mama24  aLxitFlo'tr 

that  oldman:  Perhaps^  thus  Nehelim  he  will  arrive  hewni  sSthe’ 

xania,  1  Lxuan25  e  wa2,)  Tia'klelakix28  aLte'mama24  aLxitElo'tcxama  ,,2° 

dance,  _  perhaps  thus  Clatsop  he  will  arrive  he  wm  see  SaS- 

IS°  ponEm.29  A'qa17  wl't’ax39  iguxuiwl'yutck16  ta-itci10  tfi'lxam  8 

It  grew  dark.  Then  again  they  danced  those  p®. 


“oif*1  L1!eX°'<lt4  Lqage'lak»  as"  no'L!Ix» 

iney  rested.  One  old  woman  and  a  little 


,  .  _  it  oxunu  illlCl  ft  little 

ponEm29  a'qa17  iLoqd'ptit.39  Q!oa'p40  e'ktElm41  qiLXE'ao-itu42 

it  was  dark  then  she  slept.  Near  morning  star  4  Jrose  4 


,  .  .  .  .  ,  .  -Avimug  otai  sue  arose 

“J1  Lcl!eY° q‘  Lqage'lak.3*  A'qa"  ta'nki"  ige'xox."  Ii.giltcE'inaa4s 

old  woman.  Then  something  was  (there).  ^he  lutrd 

}!a'e  q!a'e  q!a'e46  ta'nki43  ige'xox44  ici'qepa.47  iLXLo'xoa-it21  La'xi13 

101.se  of  a  crack  opening  something  was  the  door  at.  She  thought  that 


Lqlevo'qt:4 

old  one: 


c  c 


Lxuan25  saq 

“  Perhaps  war 


25  °‘WJ48  iqantci'txam.49  M'xua50  antcuqo'yutc- 

some  one  cnmp«  tn  Well  ■  1  s 


some  one  comes  to 
make  on  us. 


1  awoke 


{Etna  te  Ixam.8  A  qa17  iLktuqo'yutcq,52  ac37  qEnE'mkatix53  t*i  itpi10 

ST  thepe°ple’’  Then  she  woke  them,  4?  and  ?ema£i“  quiet*  those 

e  lxam8.  Iguxoii'qo-itq54  ta-itci10  te'lxam.8  Iguxoala'yutck  55 

people-  They  arose  those  people.  fhey  aro^e 


PerhaPs  related  to  -loxo-  to  think  (see  note  21);  compare  mxLd'xuan  tci  qtoa'pix  do  you  think  it  is 

IEAR?  26.5. 

28  Demonstrative  adverb  (see  §  44). 

"  na- locative  prefix  (§  40);  -qelem  stem  for  a  place  name  south  of  Columbia  river;  Tqele'muks  the  peo- 
i  e  of  Naqe’lem  (nehelim),  the  Tillamook. 

28 1~  pIural:  ~i,r~  IIIS;  -k!glak  Roasted,  dried  salmon;  -lx  adverbial  ending;  where  there  are  their 
hasted  salmon,  the  native  name  of  Clatsop.  In  the  Clatsop  dialect  the  name  La'tsEv  has  the  same 
leaning;  La-  their;  -tsEp  roasted,  dried  salmon. 

-J  igo-  transitional  and  directive;  -pol  night;  -ponEm  it  is  always  night  (see  §  8). 

30  again  corresponding  to  Lower  Chinook  wext. 

31  ge'q.'ayak  the  middle  of  a  thing. 

3-  w-  nominal  prefix  (§  17);  a-  feminine;  -pol  night;  -pa  at,  in. 

33  Onomatopoetic  particle  verb. 

34 1 go-  transitional  intransitive  third  person  plural;  -x-  reflexive;  -oa-  changed  from  o  after  6;  -x  to  do. 

1  igugoa-  third  person  plural  before  k  sound  (§  19);  -qewit  to  rest;  - x-it  suffix  ($  29). 

L-  indefinite;  -qage'lak  woman. 

as,  ac  connective  conjunction,  sometimes  used  for  while. 

38  noi!  a  little;  no’ l!1 x-  adverb, 
it-  indefinite  transitional;  -6-  directive;  -qoptit  to  sleep. 

40  nearly,  near  by;  also  qtoa'pix  almost. 

41  Stem  -ktEllL. 

4-  qiL-  see  note  6;  -x-  reflexive;  -qo-ilq  to  arise. 

43  law  wiiat;  inn  who;  ta'nki  something. 


: lge'  transitional  third  person  masculine;  -x-  reflexive;  -o-  directive; 


U  .  .  . -  -x-  it-iiexive;  -u-  uirecuve;  -x  TO  DO. 

mffix  IT  HIM'  ^  pro^>a*3*^  1*ie  Preflx  TO  (§  25);  stem  -tCEmaq  to  hear;  the  terminal  -aq  may  also  he 

15  An  onomatopoetic  particle. 

''  *"  raasculine;  -cl'qe  doorway;  -pa  at. 

A  particle  verb  (see  p.  46). 

°  .^rans*1'onat  "?■  S0ME  one;  -ntc  inclusive  plural;  -t  to  come;  -x  to  do;  -am  to  arrive. 

1  a _ ^corresponc*s  almost  exactly  to  the  German  “doth;  ”  here  it  might  be  translated  anyway. 
rutuf  Ure’  ~ntC~ 1  THEM’  ~u  directive;  -qotcq  plural ;-qoyutcq  to  awaken;  -Em  distributive;  each  one  (?); 

2  iikt-  it  them. 

Qiiet;  distributive  qanEma;  - katix •  adverbial  suffix;  compare  Chinook  ia'xkati  right 

ERE-  q!oa  pkati  quite  near. 

'  iffoxooanS*^°na*  person  Plural;  -xoa-  reflexive  after  o;  -qo-itq  to  arise. 

,S(°  note  54,  ~latck  plural;  -Idyutck  to  arise;  this  word  contains  the  inchoative  -tel. ,  ami  n  .  be 
stem  -l  to  move. 
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Ito’S'guiga56  tga'qamatcx.57  IqLo'lxam58  Laxi13  uexa  t:1  War59  axa 

They  took  their  arrows.  He  was  told  that  one.  g 


their  arrows. 


wu'xi13  a't0L.“”  Wax'*  iusW*  L»'?i“  LgoaLe'lx.“  A'qa"  £nki 


that 


fire.’ 


Light  he  did 


that 


person. 


Lax59  ige'xox44  ici'qepa.47  Lxuan25  a'wima64  icto'qa-iLax6j  sia'xost 


visible  "became  the  door  at.  Perhaps  thus  its  largeness  its  face 

La67  LktemEna'kste.68  Igugoa'k-im69  ta-itci10  te'lxam:8 

like  the  moon  like.  They  said  those  people:  A  monster 

vn'xi13  alilxe-e'toaa  71  ”  Ig-e'k-im69  ya'xi13  iqe'qtcxam:2  “Iqcxe  Lautci ( 

he  w¥com??n  ”  &  He  said  ^that  thi  oni  who  sang  “A  monster  is  it? 

tnat  ne  win  come  the  conjurer’s  song: 

La'xka73  La'xi13  Lq!ey5'qt4  iLxetElo'tcxam20  iLgEmcitqoe'mam.” 

ke  that  old  one  ^  he  came  to  see  the  dance  he  came  to  give  >ou  food. 


Ooct75  io-e'pixL76  yaxi'yax77  igixElo'tcxam.78  Tia'maq79  iqte'lox. 

W;OCL  4fe  r,,l_  ^  dance.  His  shots  theymadeon 


Behold  a  sea  lion 

k5pa/81  io'maqt.82 


there 


it  died. 

iuque'wulxt84  ya'xi13 


"that  he  came  to  see  the  dance 

KEla'ix83  ca'xalix83 

Far  up 


ya'xi13  e'Lxam,8  tatc 

‘  that  town,  neve 

thele 


76  A'qa17  itgixE'lEmux85  ta-itci 


lge  pixL 

sea  lion. 


‘it  went  up"  “that  "sea  lion.  Then  they  ate ^ 

te'lxam,8  ta-itci10  ige'taxelo'tcxe.86  Oxue'lutcx86  ya'xi13  e'tcxampa. 

people  those  who  had  come  to  see  They  saw  the  dance  that  song  at. 

*  tllG  dftDC6. 

KloaLqe'  La'yuLEmax88  a'nqa89  Laxanakco'ngut7  nai'ka3  tgE'qlevu. 

Thus  then  supernatural  long  ago  Laxanakco'ngut  I  my  ancestors 

helper 

tike.4 


se  itgo-  they  them;  -gEl  after  6  changed  to  -gui;  stem  -ga  to  take. 
sr  f-  plural;  tgd-  tiieir;  -qamatex  arrow. 

68  iqi-  some  one  him;  -6-  directive;  -Ixam  to  say. 

59  Onomatopoetic  particle  verb. 

so  Imperative  of  transitive  verb  without  subject;  a-  feminine  object;  -x  to  do;  -a  future. 

61  a-  feminine;  -toL  fire. 

62  Probably  i-  transitional;  L-  it;  -k  indicating  preceding  transitive  subject;  -a-  her;  -x  to  do. 

63  Probably  from  the  stem  -elx  place,  country. 

64  e'wa  thus;  distributive  a’ wimax  (?)  . 

65  j.  masculine;  -eta-  their  two  sides,  relating  to  the  following  dual  noun  face;  -qa-nax  largene.  . 

66  s-  dual;  -ia';  his;  -xost  face,  eyes. 

68  In  Chinook  okLE’men  is  used  for  moon.  After  the  death  of  a  man  named  A  lf.  rnsn.  whose  guar 
spirit  was  the  moon,  the  Kathlamet  discarded  the  word  akLE’mEn,  which  corresponds  to  the  Lower 
nook  form,  and  used  aka'im  instead  (see  ikaemu’ks  Kathlamet  Texts  27.3).  The  word  at  this  p  ac 
spends  to  the  plural  of  the  Lower  Chinook,  and  should  read  perhaps  LkLEmEna’ks  (see  (  hinook 

245.18);  the  ending  -te  like  (see  §55).  ,s 

69  igu-  transitional  third  person  plural;  -goa-  inserted  before  stem  in  k;  -k  im  to  say,  see  note  is. 

70  Stem  -qctxe'Lan. 

71  al-  future  before  vowels  (§  17);  i-  he;  -lx-  us;  -get  coming  to;  -pq  into;  -a  future. 

72  tci  interrogative  particle. 

73  ia'xka,  a'xka,  La’xka  he,  she,  it. 

74  i-  transitional;  LgEmc-  it  you;  -t  to  come;  -qoern  to  give  food;  -am  to  arrive. 

75  An  exclamation. 

76  Stem  -ge'pixL. 

77  Demonstrative,  see  §-44.  .  __  00 

78  igi-  transitional  intransitive;  -xeI  reflexive  on  behalf  of  themselves;  -o-  directive;  -texam  to  u 

SEE. 

79 1-  plural  pronun;  -id-  his;  -maq  the  act  of  shooting. 
eo  iqtcl-  somebody  them  on  him;  -o-  directive;  -x  to  do,  to  make. 

81  Perhaps  better  go-pa’  there  at. 

82  i-  masculine;  -o-  directive;  -maqt  to  die,  singular. 

83  Both  words  contain  the  adverbial  ending  -ix. 

84  From  a  stem  -qe  to  go  up;  -wulxt  up.  . T 

85  itgi-  they  him;  -xE’lEmux  used  here  as  a  transitive  verb;  more  commonly  intransitive  it  tie 

AT,  IN  reference  TO  HIM ;  stem -MMI.  .  .  .  .  _roi 

86  See  note  20;  -xelotcx  to  witness  a  dance;  6-  third  person  plural;  ge  taxelo  text  is  nominal,  p 
THE  ONES  who  had  tiieir  witnessing;  g-  nomen  actoris;  i-  masculine;  -ta  theirs. 

87  see  note  2;  e'tcxam  the  conjurer’s  song  that  is  sung;  -pa  at. 

88  id- theirs;  -yuLEma  supernatural  being. 

89  In  Lower  Chinook  d'nqate. 


WISHRAM  TEXT1 

By  Edward  Sapir 


Coyote  and  Itc!e'xyan 


Ajf  g&‘  iskZ!rs 

^oyoie  again.  Straightway  he  arrived 

ita'1heEh^dmaq‘  't^a  gw*'nfelm"  qtatatla'mElqf*  idn'lxam- 

always  they  (indef.)  are  always  the  people 

_ _ _ _  swallowing  them  down 


from  Us  tana  as  thore  p«bUsS<pp  40  42)  g™1  h8s  «%!.%  norma]- 

icXlCsV^eTntSr'  ,0r°e'  Par*'y  “  mCr”  «»•  « >3  frequently  ptmn 

an  be  analyzed  into  deJomtratS  "eW  step  in  narrative-  It 

T"  ™ely;  kw6°* 

note  39),  and  kw6'dau  and  (note  46)  vt  also  haM^  &  VCTlf  ’  besldes  kwoPt  we  have  kw&ba  there 
f.  dapt  AS  FAR  AS  THIS  (related  to  2,’ hr,  h  d  7  seems  to  occur  excePt  stereotyped  in  adverbs; 

“  *-** is  *»  ^  ™  j 

4  W.'^tbilTr1' '’jeXTSMr'h-f  rem°'e  ^  ”>**  —  *>  ■”**  -  V- 

h“  appear  as  „„se  p„fix  <^,^<TLaZT7 Tm^T  TZ"*  '**«*"«" 
peaker.  -ya  =  verb  stem  to  go.  ’  28  ’  3“’  4?)‘  =  dlrectlve  prefix  away  from 

ppar^t^^ot  ca^bl^ofanTlysis^Dertians  T  in  af?rccmcnt-  =  noun  stem  coyote, 

.’d'lapas  P  6  anaIyS1S’  Perhaps  ^an-word  from  Klickitat  spi'lya.  Chinook  has  another  stem, 

mosTplausibly  eiplaiMd^  stTrltxTlf  '*•'  cf;  da'uya  ^note  54 )  and  da'uyax  this,  wi't.'a 

asc.  pronoun?  See  notes  19  and  33)  ^nd  maSC’  nomi  preflx  (°riSinally  independent 

)•  According  to  this  analysis  w2un(r\  '  '  ’  emphatlc  Partlclc  added  to  pronouns,  too,  also  (see  note 
E-  Originally  it  must  have  meant  that  t  ^  °r.lglna  ^  formed  from  *wi  as  ya'xt!a{x)  he  too  from  ya-x- 
’  Rhetorically  lengthened  ZTn  (maSC°  T°°’  bUt  Wa5  later  generalized  in  meaning, 
seems  to  imply  direct  unswerving  mnti  mMEGrATELY'  Right  away.  When  thus  lengthened  to  nd’wit, 
straight  on  or  on  and  on  K  °n  Wlthout  mterference  of  other  action ;  it  may  then  be  rendered 

alsonote61).’  Toth^fs^iffixed^^^  ffiStem  "  °  have  itS  shorter  form  -V'  (as  in  yu'it  he  goes; 

rb  stems  have  two  loll  „ 1  ^  *  ARRIVE  ™E  ~ING'  G0  «>r  C0ME)  ™  do—.  Several 

*  ™  OUT  With  atpx  SHE  COMES  OUT)"  ^  th‘S  ^  S"  'P“  ***  ~P  T°  °°  °UT’'  °f’  ^“'pa 

ve,  morphologicallv ^sne^kin v  '  owels.  -i-  =  3d  per.  masc.  obj.  before  reflexive  element  (reflexive  verbs 
d  local  verb  prefix  to  tm™”0  ®Ubject)’  'XEl~  =  indirect  reflexive  composed  of  reflexive  element  -x- 
heard,  to  Hn»  snur  n  -  cmaq  =  verb  stem  to  hear.  galiiE'llcmaq  means  literally  to  him- 
•nominal  elements  NE  *S  expressed  by  -x-temaq  with  prefixed  transitive  subject  and  object 

°  AdJerb  not  capable  of  analysis. 

»ny  verbs  havT  tbl!  3d  P6r'  pL  .°bj‘  tr”  referring  to  idE’lxam.  -u  -  ^directive  prefix 


ry  many  verbs  have  thi«5  i( r\"  *■  *  •*'  — 7  — w  v^nv.  -u-  =uhwmvc  ^icua 

ms  to  be  implied)  -lat'a  ;lrfc  lve  ~u~  even  when  no  definite  idea  of  direction  away  from  speaker 
n  of  verb  stem  -lada-  to  t”^  ^  *S  exarnp*e  °'  rareiy  occurring  compound  verbs.  -lat!a-  is  “diminutive” 
re  closely  to  that  of  its  ,TGR°'Y  DOW,  away  (in  this  case  its  meaning  seems  to  correspond  somewhat 
(or  -rnq-)  to  vomit  with°°fi  -  COgnate  ~Laia  T0  full  back);  -mElq-  is  best  explained  as  verb  stem 
|t  of  stem  is  shown  bv  f  ^  •  Xed  ^  ^re(luentative  or  continuative  significance  (that  -l-  is  not  really 

construed  as  meaning  y0™1  llclulat  'a  maQ  HE  swallowed  him  down);  pull  back  -f  vomit  may 
lent  time.  Observe  ™  °r  "T  BACKWARD>  DRAW  T0  one’s  self  and  swalloav.  -t  =  tense  suffix  of 
t  are  dependent  on  oth  °  la^se<,uencu  of  tense,  nE  heard  .  .  .  they  swallow  them  down.  Verbs 
‘t  tense  is  loeicali v  im  J>r  V,er  f’ cb'ePy  °'  saJdng  or  perception,  are  always  present  in  tense,  no  matter 
aacv't  P  le  >  cl-  below  gatcigE'lkEl  .  .  .  iki’ax  (note  43)  he  saw  it  .  .  .  it  is. 
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itclE'xyan.13  Qxa'damt14 

Merman.  Whither 


g-ayu'y  ’ 15 

it  went 


a'g' 


ikm'm16  na'wit  gatcigE'lgj 

the  canoe  straightway  he  got  hold  of 

itclE'xyan;  gatciuiatla'mElq18  ka'nawi19  dan.20  “Nait!’21 

Merman;  he  always  swallowed  it  down  every  thing.  “Me  too 

atcnuiatla'niElEqEma,”23  isklu'lya  galixlu'xwa-it.24  Aga 

he  will  swallow  me  down,”  Coyote  he  thought.  Now 

gayn'y ’  isklu'lya;  gatcigE'lga  3^ag'ail25  ikla'munaq.26  Aga 

he  went  Coyote;  he  got  hold  of  it  its  bigness  the  tree.  No"w 


now 

kwo' 

then 

kwo'] 

then 


12  id-  =  3d  per.  pi.  norm  prefix,  in  concord  with  -t-  in  preceding  verb,  -ham  (-E-  is  inorganic)  =  no 
stem  village  ( wi'liam  village  is  formally  masc.  sing,  of  idE'lxam  people);  -ham  is  evidcn 
related  to  -lx  (see  note  33). 

13  i-  as  in  note  5.  -tclExyan  =  noun  stem  merman,  protector  of  fishermen  (see  Wishram  Texts,  p. 
note  2;  p.  42,  note  2;  p.  256,  note  2);  no  etymology  suggests  itself.  Syntactically  itclE'xyan  is  subji 
implied,  but  not  grammatically  referred  to,  by  q-  of  preceding  verb.  This  clause  can  hardly  be  considei 
as  quite  correct;  properly  speaking,  itclE'xyan  should  go  with  tctulatla’mElqt. 

n  From  interrogative  stem  qxa-  (or  qa-),  seen  also  in  qa'xba  wiiat-in?  =  where?  qa'xia  of  wii 
kind?  and  qa'ngi  wiiat-with?  =  how?  -damt  =  local  suffix  toward  found  suffixed  to  seve 
adverbs  (cf.  ca'xaladamt  toward  above,  gigwa'ladamt  toward  below).  This  -damt  is  evideni 
related  to  local  noun  suffix  -iamt  to,  from.  Qxa'damt  here  introduces  indirect  question,  and  may  b 
be  translated  as  no  matter  avhere. 

is  =  gayu’ya.  Final  vowels  are  regularly  elided  when  following  word  begins  with  vowel.  For  analy 
of  form,  see  note  4. 

16  i-  as  in  note  5.  -knim  =  noim  stem  canoe.  This  stem  can  be  only  secondarily  monosyllabic, : 
otherwise  we  should  have  *  wiknim  (see  note  33);  its  Chinook  cognate  -kanlm  shows  original  dissvllal 
form.  See  also  note  37. 

u  ga-  =  tense  prefix  as  in  note  4.  -tc-  =  3d  per.  masc.  tr.  subj.,  referring  to  following  itclE'xyan  as  si 
ject.  -i-  —  3d  per.  masc.  tr.  obj.,  referring  to  ikni'm  of  preceding  clause  as  object.  -gEl-  —  verb  prefix 
adverbial  force,  toward  (with  purpose,  intent  to  reach);  it  here  replaces  directive  -u-  of  most  transiti 
verbs,  -ga  =  verb  stem  to  get  hold  of,  seize;  it  is  possibly  to  be  identified  with  verb  stem  -ga  stick  i 
its  particular  active  significance  being  gained  by  use  of  transitive  pronominal  prefixes  and  verb  prefix  -gE 

is  ga-tc-i-  as  in  note  17,  -i-  here  referring  to  following  dan.  -u-lat!a'-mElq  as  in  note  11. 

is  ka'naivi  all,  every  is  most  probably  compounded  of  kana-  all  together  (found  in  such  niunei 
forms  as  ka'nactmokct  all-tiie-two  =  both  and,  with  unexplained  -m-,  in  kanEmlu’nikc  all  thri 
people)  and  old  3d  per.  masc.  demonstrative  pronoun  *wi  (cf.  note  6)  now  no  longer  preserved  as  su 
(except  in  such  petrified  words  as  wi'tla  and  ka'nawi ),  but  specialized,  like  its  corresponding  fem.  wt 
as  3d  per.  noun  prefix  (see  note  33).  These  old  pronouns  *wi  and  *wa  are  best  explained  as  substantivize 
from  pronominal  elements  -i-  (masc.)  and  -a-  (fem.)  by  means  of  demonstrative  element  w-  (or  «-);  tl 
latter  element  is  probably  identical  with  -u-  in  demonstrative  stem  da’u-  this  (found  also  as  da-;  s 
note  54),  and  with  Chinook  -6-  in  demonstratives  near  3d  per.  (x’oLa,  x-octa,  x-Qta).  ka'nawi  must  orii 
nally  have  meant  something  like  all  (of)  that  (masc.),  but,  like  wi'tla,  was  later  generalized  in  signi 
cance.  ka'nawi  is  here,  as  often,  rhetorically  lengthened  to  ka'nawi  to  emphasize  its  meaning  of  totalit 

20  Interrogative  and  indefinite  pronoun  referring  to  things,  what,  anything,  something.  Though  n 
provided  with  any  sign  of  gender,  it  is  always  construed  as  masculine,  hence  -i-  in  gatciuiatla'mElq.  I 
correlative  can  (Kathlamet  Lan)  referring  to  persons,  who,  anybody,  somebody,  is  always  neuter 
gender;  he  swallowed  everybody  down  would  be  gatciuiatla'mElq  ka'nawi  can. 

21  Elided  from  na'it la  (see  note  15).  Composed  of  1st  per.  sing,  pronominal  stem  nai-  (seen  also  in  m 
ika  i)  and  emphatic  suffix  -tla  too,  also  (see  note  6).  All  independent  pronouns  in  -ka  can  be  changt 
to  emphatic  pronouns  by  merely  replacing  -ka  by  -tla  (e.  g.,  ya'xka  he  becomes  ya’ftla  he  too 
Syntactically  na’it  la  here  anticipates  -n-  in  following  verb  (see  note  23)  as  1st  per.  sing.  obj. 

22  =  a'ga  (see  note  15).  This  particle  is  very  frequently  used  before  future  verb  forms  in  conversation. 

23  a-  =  tense  prefix  of  future  time,  -tc-  =  3d  per.  masc.  tr.  subj.  -n-  =  1st  per.  sing.  tr.  obj.  -u-lat!c 
mElEq-  as  in  note  1 1  (-E-  before  -q-  is  inorganic).  -Em-  —  connective  before  future  suffix  -a;  verbs  that  a 
continuative  or  frequentative  in  form  regularly  use  this  connective  -Em-  before  certain  suffixes  (such  ; 
future -a,  cessative  -tek,  usitativc  -nil),  -a  =  tense  suffix  of  future  time;  in  Wishram  verbs  regularly  for 
their  future  by  prefixing  a-  or  al-  (before  vowels)  and  suffixing  -a.  It  is  somewhat  difficult  to  see  why  th 
form  should  be  frequentative;  one.  would  rather  except  alcnulatla'mEgtca. 

21  gal-i-  as  in  note  9.  -x-  =  reflexive  element;  literal  translation  of  verb  would  be  (to)  himself  though 
-lux(w)-  =  verb  stem  to  think,  -a-it  =  verb  suffix  of  rather  uncertain  significance  here;  it  is  found  in  a 
tenses  of  verb  but  present,  where  it  is  replaced  by  -an  ( iilu’xwan  he  thinks). 

25  ya-  =  i-ya-.  i-  =  masc.  noun  prefix,  determining  gender  of  noun  stem  -gail.  -ya-  —  3d  per.  mas 
possessive  pronominal  prefix,  referring  to  masculine  noun  ikla'munaq.  -gail  =  abstract  noun  stein  bi 

ness,  yagail  ikla'munaq  the  tree’s  bigness  may,  like  all  other  possessive  constructions,  be  constru 
either  attributively  (the  big  tree)  or  predicatively  (the  tree  is  big).  Its  attributive  character  is  he 
determined  by  presence  of  true  verb  ( gatcigE'lga )  as  predicate. 

26  i-  as  in  note  5.  -kla'munaq  =  noun  stem  tree,  stick,  wood.  This  word  is  difficult  of  etymolof 
analysis,  yet  can  be  no  simple  stem;  -kla-  is  undoubtedly  to  be  regarded  as  noun  prefix  (cf.  ikla'lan 
rock,  perhaps  from  verb  stem  -la  to  move),  -kla-  is  most  plausibly  considered  as  “diminutive”  foi 
of  verb  stem  -ga-  to  fly.  up  in  air  (as  first  element  in  compound  verbs);  cf.  itciuklwa'la  he  whetted 
with itci'ula  he  filed  it,  and  miugwala’da-ulx  i  threw  it  up  on  top  (of  something)  with intula'da  ’ 

I  THREW  IT  UP. 
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OatcigE'lga  itclE'xyan,  gaqiulat.'a'mElEq.3* 

insight  he  made  him-  He  got  hold  of  merman  -  •  -  -  1 

self.  him  ’ 


they  (indef.)  swallowed 

Na'wit  iltcqCba”  gi'gwaP1  isklu'lya  galixi'maxifam"’  wi'lxba  33 

Straightway  m  the  water  Mow  Coyote  he  arrtved  hl,iw  oiTthetoL 

Aga  kwo  pt  gatcugi  kEl34  Igabla'd-  idE'lxam;  Igal.la'd-  akni'm3’ 

lEvtr  e^lba8h’e"^"al 

>iled\ogether  thele  bel°W  ln  the  water'  Now  then  he  saw  it 

sldu'lya  itclE'xyan  yagd'mEnii41  qxw6L42  iki'ax.43  As?a  kw6'nt 

Coyote  Merman  his  heart  hanging  iti,  N£  K™Pt 

1“  VCrb  t  Th°Ugb  Verbal  in  force’ 14  is  pureIy  adverbial  morphologically,  having  no'grammaHeal 
iving  auxihary.  ^  ^  U  iS  deflnCd  by  followinR  verb/which  serves  as  its  form- 

T  ffal'i'  aS  in  n°te  9‘  -1'  =  reflexive  element.  -6-  (modified  from  -u-  because  of  preceding  and  following 
erhsCrr?  -7  dlrectlve  prcfix;  ordinarily  reflexive  -x-  replaces  directive  -it-,  hut  there  are  several 
e2  m  11  6Ven  When  reflexive  in  form,  -x  =  verb  stem  to  do,  make,  -x-m-x  to  do  to  one's 

™°dr  SELF’ 18  r6gUlariy  USed  t0  •  ^r  other  forms  of  verb  stem  -x  see  noL 

'orms  with1  indefinite"^"  =  ^  ^  +  =  M  PPr‘  masc'  tr‘  obp  -Ma'-mElEg  as  in  note  11. 

30  7  lndefimte  subject  are  very  commonly  used  in  Wishram  in  lieu  of  passives 

U-  -  3d  per  neut.  noim  prefix.  -I-  =  inorganic  consonant,  serving  as  glide  between  l  and  c  cab 

-- Zl  *  “  vel““d  •»  5  *  »>  -  n»™  stem  water  ;  Ahoner  l.m  w, “  '  eeA  <e,X 

",  an™  ™°  <W'!hr“'  T“tS  mMh  ’  l0Cal  "°,m  <“»  ■»  “° 

32  ^-dverb,  -al  is  probably  not  part  of  stem,  for  it  is  found  also  in  correlative  ca'x-al  above 
™  “  m  n  9>  '1‘  =  3d  pen  masc- intr-  suhj-  referring  to  preceding  i-sklu'lya.  - xima -  =  verb  stem 

mZ S  P”T  °*  °HTr  LiV  DOW~  <«  *'•>;  H»  “W  (as  intr !);  pr.b'bl,  composed 
und(.)  and  -ima-  put  (cf.  ga-ya-x-a'l-ima-lx  he  put  himself  into  the  water  [Wishram  Texts  2  51V 
henever  indirect  object  with  -It-  on  is  introduced,  -x-ima-  becomes  -xa-ima-  (e  g  gZllTa’^a 

t  ?ne> "eTfTow  "  lWiShram  TeXtS  2-11])‘  ^  =  fiuas‘‘passive  suffix;  -x-imaj  ’J be  laid  do4n 
a  li  u  FALL  D°WN  T°  GROUND-  -a™  =  verb  suffix  arrive - ing  (cf.  note  8). 

f  note  551  fho7w  h°Un  Prefo;  maSC-  noun  stems  that  are  non-syllabic  or  monosyllabic  require  wi- 

.-see  Lte  19  n  Jlorrr  Sy’lab'e  haVP  *  (SPe  n°t6S  5’  13’  I6’  26>;  for  probable  origin  of 

id  in  sone  i  tW!'haS  entlrdy  g^en  way  tot-,  except  as  archaism  in  some  place-names 

obablv  jikn  in  '  n°Un  S  em  LAND’  seen  a,s0  in  wi’lxam  village,  idE'lxam  people  (see  note.  12) • 
Zt-  L  t  ZZ  M  ™  STATI0N  and  iCE'1?*  STAGING  F0R  ™«ing.  as  in  note  30. 
efore  verb  urefix  nrl  77°'  ^  SUbp  ~U~  =  3d  per-  pL  obJ->  referring  to  following  idE’lxam 

before  a  El  is  treited"  m  p  pll4ral  obJ-  ls ;  replaced  by  -«-,  -^El-then  becoming  -g(w)i-;  in  other  words, 

)  77F7jFJr7  a  a  g  7?  °  7hCn  14  C°meS  before  -gEh)-  ^  =  phual  form  of  -gEl-( see  note, 
uslvto  MENCLGSEI’SPACE  (cf-  Oa-l-a-gE'l-ba  it  flowed  out  of  her  [Wishram  Texts  94.4]);  analo- 

l  HE  L  iS  here  replaced  hy-?El-  ~^eI=  verb  stem  to  know  (cf.  l-k-d-u'- 

E,  GET  SIGHT  OF  WlShram  TeXtS  176'10]);  -9El'kEl  =  TO  KNOW  FROM  OUT  ONE’S  (EYES),  hence  TO 

;sit7jdp!r:  n®Ut'  noun  prefix,  defining  gender  of  abstract  noun  stem  -blad.  -ga-=  3d  per.  pi.  pos- 

ylxam  is  oon'st?  Ph7’  referring  to  idE’lxam.  -blad  =  noun  stem  multitude,  great  number.  Igabla'd 
6  7™  IS  eonstrued  like  ya  gail  ikla'munaq  (see  note  25). 

note  MjHreferringTo  afcnTm. "^a"  =  “  P6r'  f6m'  P°SSeSSive  pron-  prelix  (merel-v  homonymous  with  -ga- 

shere  r!r!in7 1°7’  n°U.n  prefix^ 'though  many  fern,  dissyllabic  stems  have  wa-  (e.  g.,  wala’la  pond), 
ir  ofi  resnpr.fi  1  i  ^  ar'aI.0Ry  of  tknl'm  (see  note  16),  as  in  related  nouns  i-  and  a-,  wi-  and  wa-  generally 
a.  beine  sn  refill  ~knim  as  ln  note  16-  logically  akni’m  canoes  is  plural,  morphologically  it  is 
mwa  MACGoTtrreC  °m  a*U  X> tn°tc ’  another  example  of  fem.  as  plural  is  wa'mwa  maggots,  masc. 

ective rf  7  intr' subJv  referring  to  akni'm.  -x-  =  verb  prefix  on  ground,  on  bottom  (?)  -u-  = 

m  »iir7!je  7  ~rXt  ~  ^  erb  stem  T0  LIE>  SITi  BE  placed,  corresponding  in  use  to  Chinook  -c.  This  verb 
m  allows  of  no  formal  modification  by  means  of  tense  affixes. 

j  °t bemonstrative stem  kwd-  (see  note  3)  and  local  suffix -ba  (see  note 33):  that-in  =  there. 

Ms  unmodified  6XCePt  blcorporatefl  °bj-  is  -i-  =  3d  per.  masc.,  referring  to  yag&mEnil,  and  that 

ARTseem7t  7"  n°i 1 m  b  '^Aning  HEART  as  masc.  in  gender,  while -ya- refers  to  itclE'xyan.  -gomEnil 
nean  he  is  alu-i:^  porrn’  ~En^  being  usitative  suffix;  yagd’mEnil  may  also  be  used  predicatively 

Particle  verb,  for  which  iki'ax  serves  as  auxiliary. 

S  best  th^  7aSC' bltr'  subJ  ->  referring  to  yago'mEnil.  -kiax  to  be  is  another  tenseless  verb  (cf.  note  38). 

>  oug  somewhat  doubtfully,  explained  as  composed  of  verb  prefix  -ki-,  which  shows  lack  of 
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gaqiu'lxam43*  isklu'lya:  tkYa'xdau43b  itclE'xyan  yago'mEnil/'  Aga 

They  (indef.)  told  Coyote:  “That  Merman  his  heart.”  Now 


him 


kwo'pt  Lq!o'p43c  gatci'ux;43d  Lq!o'p43c  gali'xox43e  itc’.E'xyan  yago'mEnil. 

then  cut  he  made  it;  cut  it  made  itself  Merman^  his  heart. 

Ao-a  kwo'pt  kii'nawi  gatkxEni'yutck44  sa'q1145  akni'm  kwo'dau46 

Now  then  all  they  each  floated  up  out  entirely  the  canoes 

of  water 

idE'lxam  kwo'dau  isklu'lya. 

the  people  and  Coyote.  _ 

Ao-a  kwo'pt  gali'kim47  isklu'lya:  “Lga48  pu49  qa'ma50  manna51 

Now  •  then  ’  he  said  Coyote:  “  Perchance  would  how  .  you  alone 

itclE'xydn  qxi'dau52  amdu'xwa53  idE'lxam?  Da'uya54  wi'gwa55  aga 

Merman  thus  you  will  do  to  them  the  people?  This  day 


object  of  ordinarily  trans.  verb,  and  verb  stem  -x  to  do  (cf.  Eng.  he  does  well,  i.  e.,  gets  along  well) 
-a-  would  then  have  to  he  explained  as  inorganic  glide  vowel  (cf.  Chinook  i-ke'-x  he  is  and  Wishram 
i  ki'-x-ax  he  is  has  become).  For  syntactic  construction,  as  subordinated  to  gatcigE  IkEl,  see  note  11 
«a  ga-  as  in  note  4.  -q-  =  indef.  tr.  subj.  (cf.  note  29).  -i-  =  3d  per.  masc.  tr.  obj.,  referring  to  isklu’lya 
-u-  =  directive  prefix,  -ham  =  verb  stem  to  say  to  with  personal  object.  This  verb  form  is  logicallj 

15 a«r Demonstrative  pronoun,  showing  location  near  2d  person,  composed  of  simple  form  of  independent 
3d  personal  pronoun  +  demonstrative  element  -x-  (cf.  also  ordinary  forms  of  independent  3d  persona 
pronoun  ya’x-ka  and  similarly  for  other  genders)  +  demonstrative  stem  -dau  (=  -da  +  -u),  for  which  sec 
note  54.  Syntactically  ya'xdau,  here  used  substantively,  agrees  in  gender  with  yago'mEml,  to  which  i 
refers.  There  is  no  expressed  predicate  in  this  sentence,  yago'menil  (it  is)  his  heart  being  so  used. 

Particle  verb,  to  which  following  verbs  gatci’ux  and  gali'xox,  both  from  verb  stem  -x  to  DO,serv- 
as  auxiliaries.  Lqlop  doubtless  has  onomatopoetic  force. 

-•ad  See  note  64. 

•3e  As  in  note  28.  cut  it-made-itself  =  it  became  cut. 
ga-  as  in  note  4.  -t-  =  3d  per.  pi.  intr.  subj.,  referring  to  akni'm,  idE'lxam,  and  isklu'lya  as  combine, 
plural  subject,  -k-  =  regular  replacement  of  directive  -u-  whenever  intr.  subj.  -t-  would  theoretic  v  * 
expected  to  stand  before  it.  -xEni-  (or  -xuni-)  =  verb  stem  to  float,  drift,  -yu-  =  distributive sufh 
EACH  separately  ( gatkxEni’tck  would  mean  they  floated  up  in  one  body),  -tek  -  local  verb  su 
UP  TO  SURFACE,  UP  FROM  POSITION  OF  REST  (cf.  also  gal-i-X-lE’-tck  HE  MOVED  HIMSELF  UP  FROM  SITTIX 
POSITION,  he  arose [Wishram  Texts  4.6];  gal-i'-kta-tck  he  rose  (sticking  iiis  head)  out  of  wat. 
Top  cit.,  10.5]);  combined  with  -ba  out  of  interior,  -tek  appears  as  -ptek  from  water  out  TO  u 
(gatkxEni'yuptck  they  each  floated  on  to  land;  for  change  of  -ba  to-pef.  galags'lba with  Mft  V 
f Wishram  Texts  94.7]).  This  -tek  should  be  distinguished  from  -tek  of  cessative  significance, 
function  it  is  to  deprive  verbs  that  are  continuative  or  frequentative  in  form  of  their  contmuam 
force  (e  g.,  yuwi'lal  he  is  dancing,  gaymvi'lalEmtck  he  was  dancing  (but  is  no  longer  doing  so). 

«  Adverbial  in  force.  Logically  sa’qu  (rhetorically  lengthened  to  sd'qu  to  emphasize  idea  of  totaim 
often  seems  to  be  used  attril.utively  with  nouns  (translated  as  all),  but  grammatically  it  is  best  eo. 

sidered  as  adverbial,  even  when  there  is  no  expressed  predicate. 

•s  Composed  of  demonstrative  stems  kwo-  (sec  note  3)  and  dau-  (see  note  54).  Its  original  signifies 
was  evidently  that  (which  precedes)  and  this  (which  follows). 

4?  gal-i-  as  in  note  32.  -kirn  =  verb  stem  to  say  (without  personal  object;  cf.  note  58). 

«  Adverb  of  modal  significance,  serving  to  give  doubtful  coloring  to  verb.  ( 

49  Adverb  of  potential  and  conditional  significance;  in  formal  conditions  introduced  by  ema  nit  • 
often  has  contrary-to-fact  implication.  This  use  of  modal  particles  in  lieu  of  verb  modes  is  charactenM, 

so  Evidently  contains  interrogative  stem  qa-  wiiat,  seen  also  in  qxa'damt  (note  14).  -ina  can  n 
explained.  This  word  has  been  found  only  in  such  passages  as  here,  and  is  very  likely  felt  to  be  axen 
Igapu  qd’ina  occurs  as  stereotyped  myth-phrase  in  transformer  incidents  (cf.  Wishram  lex 

38.6,  for  similar  passages).  in 

6i  Forms  in  -aim a  alone  may  be  formed  from  simplest  forms  of  personal  pronouns  (  1 

incorporated);  e.  g„  na'ima  i  alone,  ma’ima  you  alone,  ya'ima  he  alone.  It  Is  doubt  u,  , 
whether  these  forms  should  be  considered  as  intransitive  verbs  from  verb  stem  -aima.  Sin :  P»  | 
plurals  in  -dike  (e.  g„  la'imadike  they  alone)  occur,  it  seems  preferable  to  consider  them  as  _ 
suffixed  -ma  alone?  (cf.  q<Vma  note  50)  from  independent  pronoun  steins  in  -ai-  (as  in  na  t  o,  ^ 

and  na’iUa,  note  21);  this  -ai-  is  in  these  forms  found  also  in  3d  persons  (e.  g.,  la'ma  it  al°  , 
trasted  with  la’xka  and  la'xtta).  Chinook  na'mka  i  alone,  analyzed  by  Boas  as  intr.  subj.  p 
verb  stem  -a mka,  is  probably  best  explained  as  simple  independent  pronoun  in  -a-  (na,  ma, 
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kwo'pt56  qxi'dau  amdu'xwa  idE'lxam.  Na'ika57  isklu'lya  yamu'lxam.58 

that  far  thus  you  willdo  to  the  people.  I  Coyote  ‘  I  have  told  you. 

Kwa'ic59  da'uyaba60  wi'lx  atgadi'mama61  idE'lxam.  Kwo'pt 

Soon  in  this  land  they  will  arrive  coming  the  people.  Then 

alugwagi'ma,62  ‘Qxi'dau  £ex63  gatci'ux64  isklu'lya  itclE'xyan.’ 

they  will  say,  ‘Thus  exercising  he  did  to  him  Coyote  Merman’ 

supernatural 

power 

Kwo'pt  a'ga  itclE'xyan  p!a'l ’ 65  amxu'xwa.”66 

Then  now  Merman  being  quiet  you  will  make  yourself.” 


sponding  forms  for  other  persons  occur  not  rarely  in  Wishram)  +  -m(a)  +  -ka  just,  only  (cf.  lu'nka  just 

three). 

52  Adverb  composed  of  relative  particle  qxi-  (cf.  qxi  as  relative  pronoun  in  Wishram  Texts,  188.1)  and 
demonstrative  stem  dau-  this  (cf.  note  54).  qxi'dau  thus  means  literally  as,  like  this. 

M  o-=  tense  prefix  of  future  time,  -m-  =  2d  per.  sing.  tr.  subj.  -d-  =  3d  per.  pi.  tr.  obj.,  referring 
to  idE  ham.  -u-  =  directive  prefix,  -x-  =  verb  stem  to  do  (to),  -w-  =  inorganic  consonant  induced 
by  -u-  preceding  k-  sound,  -a  =  future  suffix. 

54  Demonstrative  pronoun,  showing  location  near  1st  person,  composed  of  demonstrative  stem  dau- 
,=  da-,  as  in  da'ba  here  +  -it-,  see  note  19)  and  simple  form  of  3d  per.  independent  pronoun  in  -a  (masc. 
!/a,  fern,  a,  neut.  la,  du.  cda,. pi.  da).  Forms  without  -u-  (e.  g.,  da'ya )  occur,  though  much  less  frequently; 
leictic  -x  may  be  added  without  material  change  in  meaning  (e.  g.,  da'uyax  or  da'yax).  -dau  also  occurs 
is  second  element  in  demonstrative  pronouns  showing  location  near  2d  person  (e.  g„  ya’xdau  that  masc., 
note  43b).  da'uya  is  here  masculine  because  in  agreement  with  masc.  noun  wi’giva.  Chinook  seems  to 
oreserve  da-  only  in  isolated  adverbs  like  ta'kE  then  (=  da'ka  just  this  or  that  [cf.  Wishram  da'uka 
iust  so]). 

56  =  masc.  noun  prefix,  with  w-  because  noun  stem  is  monosyllabic,  -gwa  —  noun  stem  day. 

ia'uya  wi'gwa  this  day  is  regularly  used  as  stereotyped  phrase  for  to-day;  dau’  aga'lax  this  sun  is 

»lso  so  used. 

•''Analysis  given  in  note  3.  Here  kwo'pt,  with  well-marked  stress  accent,  preserves  its  literal  meaning 
)f  that  far,  thus  much,  aga  kwo’pt  being  regularly  used,  outside  of  narrative,  to  mean  enough.  (  hi- 
100k  kape’t  enough  is  doubtless  related,  but  ka-  can  not  be  directly  equated  with  kwo-,  which  corre¬ 
sponds  rather  to  Chinook  go  (see  note  3). 

J?  Ordinary  form  of  independent  personal  pronoun,  composed  of  stems  in  -ai-  (for  1st  and  2d  persons)  or 
a-x-  (for  3d  persons)  and  suffixed  particle  -ka  just,  only,  found  also  suffixed  to  numerals,  na'ika  is  here 
irammatiqally  unnecessary,  but  is  used  to  emphasize  subject  of  following  verb  form. 

58  =  iyamu'lxam.  i-  =  tense  prefix  of  immediate  past  time,  -yam-  =  combination  of  1st  per.  sing.  subj. 
md  2d  per.  sing.  obi.  -u-  =  directive  prefix.  -Ixam  =  verb  stem  to  say  to  with  expressed  personal  object. 

r,s  Temporal  adverb  referring  to  action  just  past  or  about  to  occur,  either  just  now,  recently,  or  soon. 
leems  to  be  Klickitat  loan-word. 

da'uya  as  in  note  54;  masc.  because  in  agreement  with  masc.  noun  will,  -ba  =  local  noun  suffix  in 
egularly  suffixed  to  demonstrative  pronoun  preceding  noun  instead  of  to  noun  itself. 

61  a~  as  in  note  53.  -t-  =  3d  per.  pi.  intr.  subj.,  referring  to  idE'lxam.  -ga-  =  element  regularly  intro- 
luced  after  3d  per.  pi.  intr.  -t-  before  -d-i-  to  come  and,  before  verb  stems  beginning  with  k-  sounds, 
dter  3d  per.  pi.  intr.  -u-  (cf.  note  62).  -d-i-  to  come  consists  of  -d-  =  directive  prefix  hither,  toward 
peaker,  correlative  to  directive  -u-,  and  -i-  =  verb  stem  to  go.  -mam-  =  form  of  -am-  (see  notes  S  and 
•2)  used  after  vowels,  -a  as  in  note  53. 

62  al~  —  tense  prefix  of  future  time  employed  before  vowels  (al-  and  a-  used  analogously  to  gal-  and  ga-). 
u- =  3d  per.  pi.  intr.  subj.  used,  instead  of  -f-,  before  verb  stems  beginning  with  k-  sounds  (as  here 
pm-),  -gwa-  =  -ga-  as  in  note  61,  -w-  being  inorganic,  due  to  influence  of  -u-  preceding  k-  soimd  (cf. 
iote  53).  -gun-  =  verb  stem  to  say;  -kim  (as  in  note  47)  is  used  when  accent  immediately  precedes,  -gim- 
then  suffix  (here  -a)  is  added  and  accent  is  pushed  forward,  -a  as  in  note  53.  In  Chinook  -ugwa-  appears 
s  -ogo-  (gwa  regularly  becomes  go);  alugwagi'ma  is  paralleled  in  Chinook  by  ogogoe'ma. 

63  Particle  verb  to  use  supernatural  power,  transform,  to  which  following  gatci'ux  serves  as  aux- 
iary.  It  is  one  of  those  very  few  Wishram  words  in  which  glottal  catch  is  found  (other  words  are  -tcic 
’R,  ei'ccic  bluejay,  dala-a’x  perhaps). 

M  ga-  as  in  note 4.  -tc-  =  3d  per.  masc.  tr.  subj.,  referring  to  isklu'lya.  -i-  =  3dper.masc.tr.  obj. .referring 
o  itc’E’xyan.  Observe  that  subject  noun  regularly  precedes  object  noun,  their  order  being  thus  analogous 
a  that  of  incorporated  pronouns  with  which  they  stand  in  apposition,  -u-  =  directive  prefix,  -x  =  verb 
tem  to  do  (to). 

j  06  =  pla'la.  Particle  verb,  with  which  following  amxu'xwa  is  used  as  auxiliary.  p.’a'V  amxu'xwa  quiet 
ou-will-become  (i.  e.,  you  will  stop,  desist). 

1,6  a-  as  in  note  53.  -m-  —  2d  per.  sing.  obj.  with  following  reflexive  element  (see  -i-  in  notes  9  and  28). 

-  as  in  note  28.  -u-x-w-a  as  in  note  53. 
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MAIDU 


By  Roland  B.  Dixon 


§  1.  DISTRIBUTION  AND  DIALECTS 

The  Maidu  (or  Pujunan)  stock  comprises  the  various  dialects  of  the 
language  spoken  by  a  body  of  Indians  in  northeastern  California. 
The  region  occupied  by  these  Indians  is  a  continuous  single  area, 
lying  partly  in  the  Sacramento  valley  and  partly  in  the  Sierra 
Nevada  mountains.  It  may  be  roughly  described  as  extending  from 
the  Cosumnes  river  in  the  south  to  a  line  drawn  from  Chico,  through 
Lassen  s  Butte,  to  Susan ville  in  the  north,  and  from  the  Sacramento 
river  eastward  to  the  eastern  base  of  the  Sierra.  The  neighboring 
languages  are,  on  the  north  the  Achomawi-Atsugewi  (Shastan)  and 
^ana,  on  the  west  the  Wintun  (Copehan),  on  the  south  the  Miwok 
(Moquelumnan),  and  on  the  east  the  Washo  and  Paiute  (Shoshonean) . 
Of  these  the  Wintun  and  Shoshonean  show  the  clearest  morphological 
resemblances  to  the  Maidu. 

The  Maidu  language  is  spoken  in  three  dialects,  differing  from  one 
another  more  morphologically  than  lexically  or  phonetically,  although 
differences  of  this  sort,  of  course,  occur.  In  general  these  morpho¬ 
logical  differences  are  in  the  direction  of  the  morphological  type  of 
the  languages  of  the  other  stocks  with  which  the  Maidu  are  in 
contact;  the  northwestern  dialect  most  resembling  the  Wintun; 
the  northeastern,  the  Achomawi-Atsugewi;  and  the  southern,  the 
Miwok.  The  northwestern  dialect  is  spoken  in  that  part  of  the 
Sacramento  valley  occupied  by  the  stock,  which  lies  north  of  the  Yuba 
river,  and  also  in  the  foothills  adjoining,  up  to  an  elevation  of  about 
three  thousand  feet.  It  shows  some  minor  variations  within  itself  in 
the  way  of  subdialects,  these  differences  being  as  a  rule,  however, 
very  slight.  The  northeastern  dialect  is  spoken  in  the  region  of  the 
high,  flat-floored  mountain  valleys  extending  from  Big  Meadows  in 
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the  north  to  Sierra  valley  in  the  south.  It  has  fewer  variants  than 
the  other  two  dialects.  This  dialect  is  the  one  whose  grammar  is  here 
given.  The  southern  dialect  comprises  a  number  of  slightly  varying 
subdialects  occupying  the  remainder  of  the  area  covered  by  the  stock. 
In  most  respects  this  southern  dialect  is  closer  to  the  northwestern 
than  to  the  northeastern. 

With  the  exception  of  a  few  general  statements  in  an  article  on  the 
languages  of  California,1  no  account  of  the  grammar  of  the  Maidu  lias 
ever  been  given.  Its  grammar  is,  however,  of  interest,  in  that  it  may 
be  taken  as  to  some  extent  typical  of  a  considerable  group  of  central 
Californian  languages,  which  in  many  important  particulars  are  quite 
different  from  the  majority  of  American  Indian  languages. 

PHONETICS  (§§2-4) 

§  2.  System  of  Sounds 

The  phonetic  system  of  the  Maidu  is  only  moderately  extensive. 
It  possesses  but  one  series  of  ^-sounds,  of  which  only  the  Jc  is  frequent, 
and  is  lacking  in  velars  and  lateral  ( l )  sounds.  The  consonant  system 
includes  palatals,  alveolars,  dento-alveolars,  labials,  and  laterals. 
The  sonants  and  surds  are  as  a  rule  not  very  clearly  differentiated,  and 
it  is  sometimes  difficult  to  determine  in  a  given  case  which  is  intended. 
Surds  are  more  common  than  sonants  in  the  pairs  g-k  and  d-t,  g  in 
particular  being  quite  uncommon.  Although  in  most  groups  of  con¬ 
sonants  there  is  a  sonant,  surd,  and  fortis,  yet  the  fortis  is  often  by  no 
means  strongly  marked,  and  is  difficult  to  separate  from  the  surd. 
The  glottal  catch  is  but  little  used.  A  peculiar  feature  of  the  Maidu  is 
the  existence  of  two  weak  inspirational  sonant  stops  b  and  d.  The 
exact  method  of  formation  of  these  sounds  is  not  clear.  However,  it 
is  certain  that  inspiration  proceeds  no  further  than  the  soft  palate; 
the  peculiar  quality  of  the  sound  being  produced  by  a  “smack” 
formed  by  a  slight  vacuum  in  the  mouth.  The  b  and  d  occur  only  as 
a  rule  before  d,  and  the  difference  between  them  and  the  ordinary 
b  and  d  is,  in  the  case  of  some  speakers  and  in  some  words,  very 
slight;  in  other  words,  or  in  the  same  words  by  other  and  generally 
older  speakers,  the  difference  is  strongly  marked.  The  consonant 
system  of  the  Maidu  may  be  shown  in  tabular  form  as  follows: 

1  Roland  B.  Dixon  and  Alfred  L.  Kroeber,  The  Native  Languages  of  California,  in  American  Anthro¬ 
pologist,  n.  s.,  v,  1-26. 
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Sonant  Surd  Fortis  Spirant  Inspirant  Nasal 


Palatal  .......  g  k  k!  x  _  n 

Alveolar  .......  d  t  t!  -  D(o)  n 

Dento- alveolar . -  ts  -  s,  c 

labial . &  p  p!  -  b(o)  m 

Lateral . I  -  _  _  _  _ 

Glottal  catch . (’) 

h,  y  and  w. 


The  vowels  are  quite  variable.  One  of  the  most  characteristic 
features  of  the  use  of  vowels  is  the  fondness  for  the  o,  d,  and  ii  sounds. 
The  vowels  are  as  follows : 

ii 

u  u 
i  i 
e  e 
d  e  o 
a  o 

dad 


§  3.  Phonetic  Character  of  Stems  and  Sound- Grouping 

Stems  are  with  few  exceptions  monosyllabic  and  consonantal,  and 
consist  as  a  rule  either  of  (ft  consonant,  vowel;  (2)  consonant, 
vowel,  consonant;  or  (3)  vowel,  consonant.  Words  may  begin  with 
a  vowel,  h,  y,  or  w,  or  with  any  consonant  except  x  or  n.  By  far  the 
greater  number,  however,  begin  with  a  consonant,  most  commonly 
t,  k,  b  or  p,  with  h  and  w  also  very  common.  The  most  frequent  initial 
vowels1  are  a,  o,  and  e.  Whereas  initial  combinations  of  two  con¬ 
sonants  are  impossible,  such  clusters  are  common  in  the  middle  of 
words.  Groups  of  more  than  two  are,  however,  unknown.  In  combi¬ 
nations  of  two  consonants,  sonants,  except  l,  are  never  found  as  the 
first  member  of  the  group.  Except  for  this  restriction,  the  possible 
combinations  are  comparatively  unrestricted,  the  only  ones  which  are 
avoided  being  those  of  two  spirants,  a  nasal  and  lateral,  or  those  in 
which  x  is  the  second  or  ts  the  initial  member.  The  following  com¬ 
binations  are  most  frequent : 


Id,  lb,  It,  Ip,  Ik,  Its,  Is 

led,  kb,  kl,  kt,  kts,  kp,  ks,  kn,  km 

Id,  tk,  tp,  tn,  tm 

pd,  pb,  pk,  pt,  pts,  ps,  pn 


xb,  xl,  xk,  xts,  xp 
sd,  sb,  si,  sk,  sts,  sn,  sm 
nd,  Tib,  nk,  nt,  nts,  np,  ns,  nm 
md,  mb,  mt,  mts,  mp,  ms,  mn 


1  V  erbal  stems  of  the  second  class  (§5,  b),  like  the  words  themselves,  tend  very  strongly  to  begin  and  end 
with  surds.  The  larger  number  also  of  this  class  have  a,  o,  or  u  for  their  vowel. 
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All  words  must  end  in  a  vowel,  or  in  m,  n,  p ,  t,  or  very  rarely  in  Z, 
The  great  majority  end  in  a  vowel  (most  commonly  i) ;  and  of  the  con¬ 
sonantal  endings,  the  nasals  are  by  far  the  most  common.  The  pho¬ 
netic  structure  of  the  Maidu  is  thus  quite  simple,  and,  owing  to  the 
prevailingly  vocalic  character  of  the  language  and  to  the  comparative 
lack  of  consonant  combinations  and  phonetic  changes,  the  whole 
structure  is  unusually  transparent,  and  the  component  parts  of  any 
word  are  easily  recognized. 

§  4.  Laws  of  Euphony 

Euphonic  laws  require  sound-changes  in  some  instances.  These 
laws  are  mainly  retroactive,  and  apply  to  consonants  only  in  the 
case  of  m.  Where  m  is  followed  by  Tc  or  w,  the  m  is  changed  to  n;  as, 
amam  that  one  (subj.)  +  -demand  =  amankan  and  that  one 
mom  he  +  wete  =  monwete  he  alone,  he  himself 

There  appears  to  he  more  or  less  of  a  tendency  toward  vocalic  har¬ 
mony  in  the  Maidu.  It  is  obscure,  however,  and  never  is  more  than  a 
tendency,  the  exceptions  to  the  rule  being  often  very  numerous.  As 
will  be  pointed  out  more  fully  in  §  12,  the  Maidu  possesses  a  number 
of  stems,  which  are  ordinarily  dependent  on  others,  as  prefixes, 
but  which  may  in  some  instances  stand  as  independent  stems  by 
themselves.  These  semi-independent  stems  are  all  composed  alike 
of  a  consonant  in  combination  with  a  vowel.  The  larger  proportion 
of  them  seem  to  be  grouped  in  series,  with  variable  vowel;  as, 
ba-,  be-,  bo-,  bo-,  bu-  iva-,  we-,  wi-,  wo-,  wo-,  wu-,  etc. 

The  significations  of  these  are  in  most  instances  general,  and  in  some 
cases  very  obscure;  but  it  is  probable  that  in  each  series,  the  a,  o,  o. 
and  u  prefix-stems,  at  least,  are  alike  in  meaning,  or  closely  related. 
Similar,  although  less  complete,  series  of  wholly  independent  stems 
occur;  such  as, 

hap,  hop,  hop,  hup  tas,  tes,  tos,  tus,  etc. 

and  here  again,  in  the  a,  o,  o,  and  u  stems  there  seems  to  be  often  a 
close  correspondence  in  meaning.  Where  these  or  other  independ¬ 
ent  stems  are  combined  with  the  prefix-stems,  there  seems  to  be  a 
tendency  to  similarity  of  vowel-sounds;  the  vowel  of  the  prefix 
being  either  the  same  as  that  of  the  stem,  or  of  the  same  class;  as, 
for  instance,  bahap-,  bohop-,  w'oJcot-,  yedip-,  bapus-,  boyol-,  etc.  This 
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tendency  is  most  marked  in  the  case  of  the  d-stems.  The  o-stems 
take  preferably  either  o  or  a  prefix-vowels;  the  a-stems,  either  a  or 
c;  the  e-stems,  either  e  or  ay  the  i-stems,  either  e  or  ay  and  the  u 
stems  are  very  variable.  In  every  case,  however,  except  in  the 
case  of  the  d-stems,  any  vowel  may  occur  in  the  prefix,  those  noted 
being  merely  the  most  frequent.  In  all  cases,  i-prefixes  are 
abundant,  because  the  prefix  wi-  is  one  so  important  that  it  is  used 
with  practically  every  stem,  and  appears  to  suffer  no  phonetic 
change.  In  the  case  of  other  prefix-stems,  whose  meaning  is  more 
precise,  'which  do  not  occur  in  series,  and  which  generally  refer  to 
parts  of  the  body  as  instruments  in  the  action  of  the  verb,  no  such 
tendencies  toward  vocalic  harmony  are  apparent.  Traces  of  a 
similar  tendency  toward  vocalic  harmony  are  also  to  be  seen  in  the 
use  of  the  general  verbal  suffix  -n.  This,  in  the  case  of  o'  and  a 
stems,  has  generally  o  for  a  connecting  vowel;  with  other  stems, 
however,  it  has  i;  as,  for  example, 
yok-on,  ok-on ,  pin-in 

In  a  fewr  instances,  progressive  euphonic  changes  occur,  as  where 
o  after  a  becomes  ii: 

pa'kupem  instead  of  pd'kopem 
or  in  the  change  of  p  to  b  after  n: 

ope'kanbem  instead  of  ope'kanpem 

There  are  also  several  instances  of  the  insertion  of  t  or  i  for  euphonic 
reasons;  as,  for  example, 

yaiyo'tsopin  instead  of  yayd'tsopm 
te' tyoUebiissin  instead  of  teyollebiissin 
kd'doidi  instead  of  ko'dodi 

GENERAL  PRINCIPLES  OF  GRAMMATICAL  STRUCTURE 

(§§  5,  6) 

§  5.  Composition 

Of  the  different  grammatical  processes  employed  in  Maidu,  com¬ 
position  is  by  far  the  most  important  and  widely  used.  It  will  be 
nost  conveniently  considered  by  dividing  it  into — 

(1)  Nominal  composition,  and 

(2)  \  erbal  composition. 
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Nominal  Composition 

Composition,  in  the  case  of  nouns,  occurs  in  its  simplest  form  ir 
the  formation  of  compound  nouns.  Where  the  initial  componeni 
ends  in  a  vowel,  a  connective  is  usually  employed.  This  connective 
is  always  m  (changing  to  n  before  Tc  or  w;  see  §  4).  As  a  nomina 
suffix,  this  m  indicates  syntactic  relationship.  With  nouns  whicl 
do  not  end  in  a  vowel,  the  compound  is  formed  by  the  mere  juxta¬ 
position  of  the  two  words.  Composition  is  further  used  with  nouns 
to  express  diminutives,  superlatives,  collectives,  privatives,  etc. 
all  of  which  are  indicated  by  unchangeable  suffixes  added  to  th< 
nominal  stem.  The  most  important  use  of  composition  in  the  nour 
is,  however,  its  use  in  indicating  local  and  instrumental,  as  well  as 
syntactic  relations.  These  locative  and  instrumental  ideas  an 
expressed  by  suffixes  added  to  the  nominal  stem  (§  30).  Syntactit 
relations  are  also  expressed  by  suffixes,  there  being  a  subjective 
and  a  possessive  case-ending.  Finally,  composition  is  employed 
although  in  a  very  small  number  of  cases,  to  indicate  ideas  of  num 
ber,  a  few  animate  nouns  taking  suffixes  which  indicate  duality  oj 
plurality. 

Verba  l  Composition 

In  verbal  composition  there  are  three  elements  to  be  considered— 
the  stem,  the  prefix,  and  the  suffix.  In  Maidu  there  are  two  classe; 
of  stems.  In  the  first  class,  which  includes  all  but  a  few  out  of  tin 
total  number,  the  stem  is  wholly  independent  and  is  always  used  at 
a  stem,  never  being  subordinated  to  another  stem  as  prefix  or  suffix 
These  stems  are  predominantly  of  the  consonant-vowel-consonan 
type;  and  although  they  normally  seem  to  be,  as  just  stated,  entirely 
independent,  some  are  at  times  combined  with  others  to  form  doukli 
stems,  the  double  stem  taking  the  regular  prefixes  just  as  if  it  wen 
simple.  The  second  class,  which  includes  only  about  a  half  dozei 
or  so,  consists  of  stems  which  are  sometimes  independent  anti  some 
times  dependent,  being  subordinated  to  other  stems  as  prefixes,  h 
the  case  of  these  latter  stems,  we  have  what  might  be  called  co-ordi 
nated  composition.  The  true  prefixes,  on  the  other  hand,  are  alvay 
subordinate  to  some  stem,  and  never  stand  alone  or  as  stems.  Then 
are  but  a  small  number  of  these  prefixes,  and  they  indicate  as  a  rulj 
the  agent  or  instrument  of  the  action,  referring  chiefly  to  parts  o, 
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the  human  body,  as  hand,  foot,  head,  etc.  In  other  cases,  the  pre¬ 
fixes  point  out  the  shape  of  the  object. 

Suffixes  express  a  much  wider  variety  of  ideas,  and  are  very  much 
more  numerous  than  prefixes.  They  indicate  direction  of  motion, 
modal  and  temporal  ideas,  negation,  etc.,  and,  like  the  true  prefixes, 
are  (with  one  possible  exception)  always  strictly  subordinate  to  the 
stem,  and  can  under  no  circumstances  stand  alone. 

One  feature  of  composition  in  Maidu  which  is  very  clear  is  the 
slight  degree  of  coalescence  between  the  component  parts  of  the  com¬ 
pound;  prefix,  stem,  and  suffix  each  keeping  its  separate  individual¬ 
ity.  With  few  exceptions  there  are  no  phonetic  changes  resulting 
from  composition;  no  contractions,  elisions,  or  assimilations  between 
affix  and  stem  taking  place.  The  most  important  exceptions  are  the 
case  of  an  m  coming  before  a  Z:  or  w  (in  which  case  the  m  changes  to 
n),  and  the  retention  of  the  euphonic  terminal  i  before  the  subjective 

suffix  m  in  nouns  whose  stem  ends  in  m.  A  few  other  exceptions  are 
noted  in  §  4. 

§  6.  Reduplication 

Maidu  makes  use  of  duplication  and  reduplication  to  only  a  slight 
extent  in  expressing  grammatic  concepts. 

Simple  duplication  is  restricted  largely  to  the  noun,  where  it  is 
used,  in  connection  with  a  suffix,  to  indicate  the  distributive.  Very 
few  nouns,  however,  appear  to  form  such  distributives.  With  verbs, 
it  gives  an  iterative  meaning,  and  the  duplication  may  include  both 
stem  and  prefix;  as, 

witoswitusonoitsoia  he  went  about  picking  here  and  there 

Reduplication  is  quite  frequent  in  verbs,  both  reduplication  of 
stem  and  of  prefix  or  suffix.  In  all  cases  the  vowel  of  the  redupli¬ 
cated  stem,  prefix  or  suffix,  is  the  same  as  that  of  the  original,  and 
the  reduplication  conveys  the  idea  of  iteration,  or,  in  the  instance  of 
some  suffixes,  apparently  gives  the  idea  of  a  little,  slightly. 

The  reduplication  or  duplication  is,  in  the  majority  of  cases,  initial, 
Hit  there  seem  to  be  a  number  of  instances  of  inner  or  terminal 
’eduplication  or  duplication;  as,  for  example, 

palca'nkanto  springs  (distributive),  from  palca'ni  spring 
ydha'harn  mai'dum  good  men  (ydha'm  good),  the  reduplication 
here  expressing  the  plurality  of  the  noun 
oJci'lcitdom  getting  home  one  after  another  ( olci'tdom  getting  home) 
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In  the  first  two  instances  neither  the  noun  nor  the  adjective  can  be 
analyzed  into  components,  as  may  be  done  in  the  case  of  several 
other  apparent  instances  of  terminal  reduplication. 

§  7.  IDEAS  EXPRESSED  BY  GRAMMATICAL  PROCESSES 

AND  FORMS 

Nominal  and  verbal  stems  are,  in  all  but  a  few  cases,  distinct. 
There  are  a  few  nominal  stems  which  also  serve  as  verbal  stems,  but 
the  number  of  such  instances  is  small.  With  few  exceptions  also, 
the  suffixes  in  use  are  confined  strictly  either  to  nouns  or  verbs. 

Local  relationships  and  directive  ideas  are  expressed  by  suffixes, 
which  are  different  for  nouns  or  verbs.  The  nominal  suffixes  express 
such  ideas  as  in,  out  of,  toward,  from,  in  company  with,  etc. 
The  verbal  forms  point  out  the  direction  of  motion;  as,  up,  down, 
along,  through,  etc.  Instrumentality  and  agency  are  indicated  in 
the  noun  by  suffixes,  but  in  the  verb  by  prefixes.  In  the  latter,  the 
series  includes  terms  designating  actions  performed  by  the  various 
parts  of  the  body,  by  objects  of  different  shapes,  or  the  method  of 
action,  as  by  force  or  pulling,  etc. 

The  formal  relations  of  the  parts  of  the  sentence  are  expressed  by 
nominal  suffixes,  in  so  far  as  the  subject,  object,  and  possessive  rela¬ 
tions  are  concerned.  Modal  and  temporal  ideas  are  also  expressed 
by  suffixes;  the  latter  in  some  cases,  however,  being  so  loosely  con¬ 
nected  to  the  verb  that  they  may  at  times  stand  alone  or  precede 
the  verb  entirely. 

There  are  in  Maidu  no  generic  classifications  of  nouns,  unless  we 
consider  the  half-dozen  cases  known,  where  a  few  nouns  designating 
human  beings  take  regular  dual  or  plural  suffixes.  These  are  the 
only  instances,  however,  of  any  such  classification,  for  none  is  appar¬ 
ent  in  the  case  of  the  few  distributives. 

Ideas  of  plurality  are  but  little  developed  in  the  noun.  Here  a  dual 
and  plural,  formed  regularly,  as  in  the  pronoun,  is  found  only  for  the; 
words  woman,  child,  husband,  and  dog.  Distributives  as  opposed 
to  plurals  also  occur  with  but  few  words.  Indefinite  plurals,  express-! 
ing  such  ideas  as  a  pile  of,  many,  etc.,  and  duals,  are,  however, 
common,  and  are  indicated  in  both  cases  by  suffixes.  In  the  pro¬ 
noun,  ideas  of  number  are  abundantly  developed,  there  being  a  regu¬ 
lar  dual  and  plural.  As  will  be  seen  from  §  28,  the  dual  and  plural  are 
quite  regular  in  form,  and  are  strictly  used.  Both  the  dual  and  plu- 
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ral  are  indicated  by  suffixes.  In  the  verb,  plurality,  or  rather  itera¬ 
tion,  is  expressed  by  duplication  or  reduplication.  In  the  pronoun 

the  dual  and  plural  forms  are  derived  in  each  case  from  the  corre¬ 
sponding  singular. 

Diminutives,  imitatives,  inchoatives,  desideratives,  etc.,  are  all 
indicated  by  suffixes,  but  are  in  general  little  used. 

The  pronoun  indicates  each  of  the  three  persons  by  a  separate 
formal  element,  all  of  which  possess  both  dual  and  plural  forms.  An 
inclusive  and  exclusive  form  of  the  first  person  plural  exists,  but  the 
distinction  is  not  commonly  made.  The  third  personal  pronoun  is 
frequently  used  as  a  demonstrative;  but  there  exist  regular  demon¬ 
strative  forms  as  well  that  are  never  used  in  the  personal  sense. 

The  demonstrative  possesses  really  but  two  forms,  corresponding 
to  our  this  and  that,  and  denoting  relative  distance  from  the 
speaker.  The  demonstrative  is  thus  comparatively  undeveloped  in 
so  far  as  regards  number  of  forms  and  accuracy  of  the  expression  of 
location,  and,  even  in  its  simple  contrast  of  nearness  or  remoteness, 
is  not  always  strictly  used. 

The  Maidu  sentence  is  characterized  by  the  definiteness  with  which 
the  agent  of  action,  the  direction  of  motion,  or  the  qualification  of 
the  action  is  expressed,  and  by  the  extent  to  which  ideas  of  plurality 
are  strictly  carried  out  in  all  pronominal  sentences.  In  its  formal 
characters,  the  chief  features  of  the  sentence  are  its  flexibility,  open¬ 
ness,  and  clarity,  the  independence  of  the  noun  and  pronoun,  and 
the  absence  of  the  process  of  incorporation,  well  marked  in  many 
Indian  languages.  The  expression  of  verbal  ideas  in  nominal  form 
is  also  a  rather  common  feature.1 

DISCUSSION  OF  GRAMMAR  (§§  8-37) 
Composition  (§§  8-27) 

§  8.  Nominal  Composition 

As  has  been  stated  in  §  5,  nominal  composition  is  much  less  devel¬ 
oped  than  verbal  composition  in  Maidu.  Its  uses,  apart  from  those 
expressing  syntactic  relations,  are 

(1)  In  the  formation  of  compound  nouns. 

(2)  In  the  formation  of  diminutives. 

nite  ki  hesa'timenmapem,  literally,  our  what-NOT-shall-do  (our  nothing  shall  do),  instead  of 
SHALL  DO  NOTHING,  CAN  DO  NOTHING. 
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(3)  In  tlie  formation  of  collectives. 

(4)  In  the  formation  of  privatives. 

(5)  In  the  formation  of  terms,  such  as  are  expressed  in  English  by 
words  like  only,  merely,  etc. 

1.  Connectives.  In  the  formation  of  compound  nouns  a  con¬ 
nective  may  or  may  not  be  used.  Where  the  stem  of  the  primary 
component  ends  in  a  consonant,  the  connective  is  very  generally 
omitted;  as  in — 

hos-bini  spider-web  (hosi  buzzard;  him  net) 
ba't-sdwi  head-plume  (bat  [  '?  ]  sd'wi  grass) 

In  other  cases,  the  euphonic  i  is  retained,  as  in — 
toli'-waka  calf  of  leg  (toll'  leg;  waka'  meat) 

When  a  connective  is  used,  this  is  invariably  m  (or  n,  see  §  4),  and  it 
may  be  used  either  with  a  noun  whose  stem  ends  in  a  vowel,  or  with 
one  ending  in  a  consonant,  but  retaining  the  euphonic  i;  as, 
su'-m-buku  dog-tail  (sil  dog;  bu'ku  tail) 

Tii'nl-m-butu  eye-lash  ( hi'ni  eye;  butu  fur) 

Inasmuch  as  m  is  the  regular  nominal  suffix  of  the  subjective  case,  it 
may  be  regarded  here  as  expressing  a  weak  syntactic  relation  between 
the  two  components  of  the  compound  word. 

2.  Diminutives.  These  are,  on  the  whole,  little  used  in  Maidu. 
In  the  dialect  here  discussed,  the  formation  of  the  diminutive  is  by 
means  of  the  suffix  -be)  as, 

obe  little  stone  (o  stone)  sii'be  little  dog  (sil  dog) 

The  suffix  is  added  directly  to  the  stem,  and  is  applied  indiscrimi¬ 
nately  apparently  to  animate  or  inanimate  objects. 

3.  Collectives.  These  express  such  ideas  as  a  pile  of,  a  crowd 
of,  a  lot  of,  and  are  quite  commonly  used.  The  most  frequently 
used  is  the  suffix  -nono  added  directly  to  the  stem;  as, 

killo'k-nono  a  lot  of  women,  all  the  women 

mai'dii-nono  the  men  as  a  bod}7 

Beside  this  suffix,  there  are  two  others  that  are  frequently  used  as 
such,  although  they  may  be  used  alone,  and  stand  before  the  noun. 
These  other  forms  are  -bomb  and  - loko ;  as, 

max'  dumbomb  all  the  men,  the  crowd  of  men 
tsd'mloko  a  bunch  of  trees,  cluster  of  trees 

In  the  case  of  both  these  latter  forms  the  connective  in  is  always  used. 
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4.  Pt  • iratives .  These  are  used  only  in  connection  with  the 
suffix -pe(m),  the  various  uses  of  which  will  be  found  discussed  in  §  22. 
There  are  three  suffixes  indicating  privation,  and  each  is  added 
directly  to  the  stem,  and  is  followed  by  the  suffix  - pe(m );  as, 

bu'h-mul-pe(m )  tailless  (bu'ku  tail) 
hi' n-hol-pe{m)  eyeless  Qii'nl  eye) 
pai'-wll-pe(m )  foot-less  (pai,  paiyi'  foot) 

The  last  of  these  suffixes,  -wll,  is  simply  the  stem  of  the  negative  win 
no.  The  stem  -hoi-  also  appears  in  the  word  ho' Ion  none. 

5.  The  suffix  -dbkb  is  used  to  express  the  idea  of  only  a, 
merely,  etc.  It  is  generally  added  directly  to  the  stem,  but  occa¬ 
sionally  requires  the  connective  m;  as, 

ond'-doko  merely  a  head  tsaka'-m-doho  only  pitch 

Verbal  Composition  (§§  9-27) 

§  9.  CHARACTERISTICS  OF  VERBAL  COMPOSITION 

In  verbal  composition  *we  have  to  deal  with  three  component  fac¬ 
tors — prefixes,  stems,  and  suffixes.  As  a  class,  the  prefixes  are  not 
numerous;  whereas  the  suffixes,  at  least  in  comparison,  are  abundant, 
there  being  between  fifty  and  sixty  of  them  in  use.  Nearly  all  the 
prefixes  are  composed  of  consonant  and  vowel,  or  a  single  vowel. 
The  suffixes,  however,  are  not  so  regular. 

PREFIXES  (§§  10-14) 

§  10.  Groups  of  Prefixes 

Verbal  prefixes  may  in  the  first  place  be  divided  into  two  types, 
according  as  they  are  or  are  not  arranged  in  series,  as  stated  in  §  4. 
As  pointed  out  in  §  5,  prefixes  are  also  of  two  different  types,  accord¬ 
ing  as  they  are  wholly  subordinated  to  the  stem,  or  co-ordinate  with  it, 
and  able  sometimes  to  appear  as  stems  themselves.  About  half  the 
prefixes  are  of  this  latter  class,  although  it  is  possible  that  many  not  as 
yet  noted  as  of  this  type  may  eventually  be  found  to  belong  to  it.  In 
the  majority  of  cases  the  prefix  indicates  the  agent  by  which  the 
action  is  performed.  In  a  limited  number  of  instances,  however,  the 
prefix  appears  to  point  out  the  object  of  the  action;  as,  for  example, 
the  prefix  te-,  which  normally  indicates  actions  done  with  the  loot, 
may  in  some  cases  refer  to  actions  done  to  the  foot.  Classified 
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according  to  their  meaning,  the  prefixes  fall  into  two  groups;  the 
smaller  and  more  definite  referring  to  different  parts  of  the  body  as 
the  agents  (or  objects)  of  action,  the  other  and  more  numerous  point¬ 
ing  out  the  general  shape  or  character  of  the  thing  or  agent  by  which 
the  action  is  performed. 

§  11.  Prefixes  Referring  to  Parts  of  the  Body 

1 .  ha  (n)  actions  performed  with  the  shoulder  or  the  back  (also  used 

as  stem). 

ha'n-dak-dau-dom  prying  off  board  with  shoulder 
ha-la' p-no-dom  dragging  along  (by  rope  over  shoulder) 
ha-yd'-sip  carry  it  out  on  back! 
ha' -kin  to  lay  down  a  load  (carried  on  back) 

2.  hi-  actions  performed  with  the  nose  or  snout. 

M'-tul-sip-dom  breaking  a  pane  of  glass  in  window  by  pressing 
with  nose 

3.  in-  actions  performed  by  sitting  on. 

i'n-hat-o-dom  breaking  stick  by  sitting  on 
i'n-no-ti-moto  bend  together  by  sitting  on 

4.  is-,  ic-  action  performed  with  the  foot. 

is-dot-sono-tsoia  he  kicked  it  over 
is-wa-wa-koi-tsoia  he  scraped  away  with  feet 
ic-dot-o-ko  foot-ball 

5.  ha-  actions  performed  with  the  flat  hand,  or  sometimes  with  the 

flat  side  of  something  (also  used  as  stem). 
ka' -hak-dau-dom  prying  off  shingle  with  hand 
ka' -dak-kin  to  shut  a  pocket-knife 
ka'-dek-to  to  shove  hand  through  something 
ka'-not-kit-dom  bending  down  with  the  hand 
ka'-moto  to  place  the  hands  together 

6.  hi-  actions  performed  with  the  fingers. 

ki' -hak-dau-dom  picking  off  scab  with  finger 
kl'-tus-to  to  break  twig  in  fingers 
ki-usu-pi  rub  (with  fingers) 

7.  o-  actions  performed  with  the  head  (also  used  as  stem). 

o-ha' t-to-dom . breaking  a  stick  with  the  head 
o-po' -pok-dom  shaking  water  out  of  the  hair 
o' -pul-don  to  root  up  (as  a  hog),  to  dig  up  with  horns 
o'-moto  to  put  heads  together 

d'-mit-on  to  look  into  a  house;  i.  e.,  stick  head  down  in  through 
smoke  hole 
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8.  so-  actions  done  with  the  arms  (also  used  as  stem). 

sohu'n-boJc-tsoia  he  jumped  at  to  seize  in  his  arms 
so'-wo-dom  lifting  in  arms 

9.  te-  actions  performed  with  or  upon  the  foot  (also  used  as  stem). 

ie'-as-pm  to  pull  toward  one  with  the  foot 
te'-hul-dom  stamping  upon 

te'-lap-sito  to  shove  something  sharp  through  the  foot 
te'-pes-ton  to  step  on  and  mash  something  soft  and  wet 
te'-sin  to  step  out  of;  i.  e.,  put  the  foot  out  from 

In  the  case  of  two  of  these  prefixes,  there  is  apparently  a  very 
clear  relation  to  nominal  stems  — -  o-  with  o' no  head,  and  M- 
with  hl'ku  nose.  The  others  show  no  such  connection. 

§  12.  Prefixes  Indicating  the  Shape  or  Portion  of  the  Agent  by  which  the 
Action  is  Performed,  or  the  Character  of  the  Action  Itself 

10.  ba-,  he-,  bo-,  ho-,  bo-  actions  performed  in  connection  with  a 

rounded  or  massive  thing.  This  series  of  prefixes  is  one  of 
the  most  puzzling,  as  they  seem  on  the  whole  to  express 
but  a  single  idea,  yet  many  of  the  forms  are  quite  erratic.  In 
this  series  the  influence  of  vocalic  harmony  makes  itself 
strongly  felt,  and  there  are  many  instances  of  sympathetic 
variation  of  the  vowel  in  both  stem  and  prefix  without 
change  of  meaning,  as  well  as  cases  where  the  change  in  vowel 
of  the  stem  forms  a  new  stem  with  different  meaning.  The 
following  examples  will  make  the  use  of  this  series  of  prefixes 
clear.  Only  ba-  and  bo-  may  stand  alone  as  independent 
stems. 

(a)  Examples  illustrating  the  regular  use  of  these  prefixes : 
ba-da'Jc-dau-dom  knocking  a  board  off  wall  with  a  rock  or  hammer 
ba'-pes-ton  to  crush  something  soft  and  wet  with  fist 
ba'-pol-don  to  dig  up  something  rounded,  as  potato,  stone 
ba'-yau-Mn  to  throw  a  stone  through  the  floor 
ba'-sin  to  scrape  dirt  out  of  a  hole 

be' -dek-kln  to  throw  a  stone  downward  and  pierce  something 
be-lce't-sito  to  throw  past;  i.  e.,  throw,  and  not  hit 
bo' -dak-dau-dom  knocking  something  out  of  a  tree  with  a  stone 
bo'-Jeot-dau  to  cut  a  snake  in  two  with  a  heavy  rock 
bo' -lok-don  to  make  a  snowball 
bo' -kin  to  put  down  something  round  or  bulky 
bo'-toi-don  to  bounce  up,  as  a  ball,  rock 
bo-le'k  -wo-doi-dom  reaching  the  top  of  a  mountain 
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bo'-tul-to-dom  breaking  a  window  with  a  stone 

bu'-dut-min  to  force  a  stone  into  the  ground  by  stepping  on  it 

( b )  Examples  illustrating  change  of  vowel  in  prefix  only: 

ba'-pol-don  to  dig  up  something  rounded,  as  potato 
bo-po'l-don  to  wash  or  dig  a  gopher  out  of  a  hole 
ba'-top-to  to  break  small  stick  with  fist 

bo' -top-kin  to  break  stick  with  stone,  throwing  it  downward 

(c)  Examples  illustrating  change  of  vowel  in  both  prefix  and  stem: 
ba' -leap-kin  to  force  a  peg  into  the  ground  by  pressing 

bo' -kop-kin  to  stick  needle  in  floor 
bo' -kop-kin  to  force  a  stake  into  the  ground 
ba'-yal-dau  to  split  or  break  to  pieces  with  wedge  and  hammer 
bo-yo'l-kin  to  smash  a  cup  with  a  stone 
bb-yb'l-kin  to  split  or  break  up  fine  by  a  blow 
In  the  first  examples  in  this  last  group,  there  seems  to  be  a  depar¬ 
ture  from  the  otherwise  general  meaning  of  something  rounded 
or  bulky.  As  these  variations  from  the  general  meaning 
occur,  however,  only  with  three  stems  (k-p,  l-p,  and  li-p)  which 
always  seem  to  carry  with  them  the  idea  of  something  long 
and  slender,  the  prefix  in  these  cases  would  seem  to  refer  to  the 
massiveness  of  the  whole  upper  part  of  the  body  by  which  the 
pressure  was  exerted,  or  something  of  that  sort.  There  are, 
however,  a  number  of  forms  like  the  following,  where  the 
meaning  of  the  prefix  is  obscure  : 
ba'-ta-don  to  drive  up  cattle 

ba-tsa' p-sito  to  pierce  sheet  of  paper  with  a  pencil 
bb-toi'-sito  to  pierce  sheet  of  paper  with  a  pencil 

11.  ho-,  Ira-  actions  performed  with  the  edge  of  a  long  thing,  gener¬ 

ally  by  a  steady,  continuous  motion  (Jiu-  also  as  stem). 

Jib-yb' t-dau-dom  taking  off  a  fine  shaving  with  knife 
Tiu' -baTc-dau  to  cut  off  a  piece  of  bark,  sole  off  shoe 
hu-de'k-to-dom  piercing  with  sharp  knife 
hu-no't-kin  to  bend  down  by  means  of  a  stick  used  as  lever 
hu-tu'l-to  to  break  pane  of  glass  by  pressing  with  a  stick 

As  stem,  7m-  seems  to  have  a  very  general  meaning. 
hu'-mit-dom  taking  something  into  the  house 
hu'-sito  to  take  a  horse  across  river 
hu'-tso-pin  to  take  something  off  a  high  shelf 

12.  si-,  sit-  actions  performed  with  the  end  of  a  long  thing. 
sl'-dak-dau  to  scrape  out  a  basket 

sii'-dak-dau  to  poke  away  with  a  stick 
si-ke'-yo-dom  drying  meat  (cutting  it  in  slices?) 
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sii-td' -no-dom  shoving  along  with  a  stick 

si-kes-tsoi-a  she  cooked. 

si'-sup-dom  falling,  slipping  from  the  hand 

si-to'lc-dom  drying  meat 

si-wa' -wai-to-weten  having  dug  it  apart 

si-dak-dau  scrape  something  dry  out  of  a  basket 

si-ka'la-ma-kokan  they  would  bother  me 

13.  wa-,  we-  actions  performed  with  the  edge  or  side  of  a  thing,  often 

by  a  sudden  motion  or  blow. 

wa-a'p-dau  to  scrape  off  with  edge  of  a  knife 
wa-ba't-on  to  break  a  stick  by  a  blow  with  the  butt  of  an  axe  or 
with  a  club 

wa'-das-ton  to  split  with  an  axe 

wa'-liap-kin  to  insert  a  stick  into  a  bunch  of  sticks 

wa'-kcit-sito  to  bat  across,  knock  across,  with  side  of  pole 

we' -kut-to-dom  biting  in  two  with  teeth 

we' -pit-in  to  pinch  with  thumb  and  fingers 

we'-tsap-dau-dom  tearing  off  with  teeth 

14.  wo-,  wo- ,  wu-  actions  performed  with  the  end  of  a  long  thing, 

generally  by  a  blow.  The  preceding  prefixes  wa-  and  we-  are 
so  close  to  these  that  it  seems  probable  they  all  belong  together 
in  one  series,  as  in  the  case  of  ba-,  be-,  bo-,  bo-,  bu-.  Ho¬ 
is  used  also  as  a  stem. 
wd'-bak-dau  to  pry  off  shingle  with  stick 
wo'-das-dau  to  split  or  pry  piece  off  a  log 
wo-do't-sito  to  bat  across 
wo'-kot-dau  to  chop  off  end  of  log 
wo-to'k-dom  clapping  together  (the  hands) 
wo' -kin  to  lay  down  a  stick  or  long  thing  (cf.  bo' -kin) 
wo'-po-pok-dom  shaking  one’s  self  (cf.  o' -pb-pok-dom) 
wo'-toi-dom  bouncing  up,  as  a  stick  (cf.  bo'-tbi-dom ) 
wur -su-wala-ka-no  to  knock  over  backwards  with  a  club. 

15.  ya-,  ye-,  yo-,  yd-,  yu-  actions  performed  with  the  end  of  a  long 

thing,  endways,  or  in  a  direction  parallel  to  the  length  of  the 
thing  (yo-  also  as  stem). 

ya'-ds-dau  to  strike  a  thing  with  end  of  spear  and  slide  it  along; 
to  hit  with  fist,  and  move 

ya'-bak-dau  to  knock  bark  off  tree  by  stroke  with  arrow  or 

bullet 

ya'-dat-kln  to  put  knife  in  sheath 
ya'-moto  to  pile  up  boards  on  end 
ye-a's-sito  to  drag  one’s  self  across  on  a  pole 
ye'-dek-ton  to  shoot  through  anything,  and  pierce 
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ye'-hap-kit-in  to  lower  a  window 
ye'-sito  to  take  a  boat  across  a  river  (?) 

yo-do't-sito  to  knock  across  with  end  of  stick,  as  ball  with  a 
billiard  cue 

yo-ho' p-doi-dom  shoving  a  pole  up  through  a  crack 
yo-kot-tbn  to  cut  in  two  with  edge  of  shovel 
yo'-non  to  flow,  as  water  in  a  ditch 
yo-toi'-to  to  drive  the  fist  through  a  curtain 
yu'-lup-sito  to  stick  a  knife  or  nail  into  one 
yu'-ta-no-dom  shoving  along  with  shoulder  (considered  appar¬ 
ently  as  end  of  body) 

This  class  of  prefixes,  as  a  whole,  is  one  of  the  most  obscure 
features  of  the  language,  and  can  not  yet  be  considered  as 
satisfactorily  explained. 

§  13.  Prefixes  Indicating  the  General  Character  of  the  Action 

16.  he-  actions  occurring  spontaneously  or  by  accident.  Although 

this  prefix  would  seem  to  be  part  of  a  series  (ha-,  he-,  ho-,  hvr), 
its  meaning  is  apparently  not  at  all  related  to  the  others.  It 
is  often  very  obscure.  It  occurs  also  as  a  stem. 
he' -as-dau-dom  snow  sliding  off  roof 

he'-dak-dau  a  shingle  or  leaf  pulled  off  by  some  agency  unknown 

he'-kot-sito  to  break  up  of  itself,  to  crack,  as  a  glass 

he'-poi-dom  bending  by  falling  of  itself 

he'-tsap-dau-dom  knocking  off  hornet’s  nest  with  stick  (?) 

he' -min  to  brush  flour  into  a  hole 

he' -dan  to  comb  the  hair,  brush  clothes 

17.  wi-  actions  performed  by  force,  very  frequently  by  pulling. 

This  is  the  most  common  prefix  of  all,  and  seems  to  have  a 
very  general  meaning.  It  occurs  with  every  stem,  seems  to 
suffer  no  phonetic  changes,  and  may  also  be  used  as  a  stern 
itself.  Its  uses  are  so  varied  that  only  a  few  can  be  given. 
As  in  the  case  of  the  last  prefix,  he-,  although  wi-  would  form 
part  of  the  series  wa-,  we-,  wi-,  wo-,  wo-,  wu-,  it  seems  to  be 
really  independent,  and  to  have  no  relations  to  any  of  the 
others  in  the  series. 
vn'-ds-pin  to  pull  toward  one 
wi'-bak-dau-dorn  wrenching  off  a  board  or  shingle 
wi' -bat-kin  to  pull  down  and  break,  as  a  branch  of  tree 
wi'-dek-kin  to  tear  in  strips  downward 
wi’ -hap-sito-dom  pulling  a  rope  through  a  hole 
wi'-hus-doi-dom  pulling  on  socks 
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vn'-kot-doi-dom  breaking  off  a  piece  of  something  soft,  like 
bread,  by  upward  motion 
vn'-not-kln  to  pull  and  bend  down 
m'rpol-dau  to  pull  brick  out  of  wall 
vri-ta' -td-moto-pi  to  hug  in  arms 
vn-to'k-dau  to  pull  off  a  button 
vn'-yal-kin  to  pull  off  a  sliver  downwards 
wl'-moto  to  gather  together,  as  a  crowd 

§  14.  Composition  of  Prefixes 

In  a  few  instances,  prefixes  of  the  classes  described  in  §§11  and  12 
may  be  used  together,  although  this  is  rare.  An  example  of  such  use 

is  the  form 

wo-wo' -han-o-dom  carrying  on  the  shoulder  a  man  extended  at 
length  (i.  e.,  head-first) 

§  15.  STEMS 

In  §§  3  and  4  the  phonetic  features  of  stems  were  pointed  out,  and 
their  tendency  to  occur  in  incomplete  series  with  variable  vowel  was 
illustrated.  As  in  the  case  of  the  prefixes,  the  pairs  or  series  appear 
to  have,  for  the  most  part,  similar  meanings,  although  a  consid¬ 
erable  proportion  differ  radically  in  their  significance,  as  do  the 
prefixes.  The  less  noticeable  feature  of  a  variable  consonant  in 
the  stem  was  also  pointed  out.  Further  discussion  of  verbal  stems 
will  be  found  in  the  analysis  of  the  vocabulary  (§  41). 

SUFFIXES  (§§  16-26) 

Verbal  suffixes  are,  as  already  stated,  numerically  far  more  impor¬ 
tant  than  prefixes.  Their  range  of  meaning  is  also  much  greater,  and, 
unlike  the  prefixes,  they  may  be  compounded  one  with  another  to  a 
considerable  extent.  They  do  not,  moreover,  show  any  tendency 
toward  occurrence  in  pairs  or  series,  as  is  characteristically  the  case 
with  many  of  the  prefixes. 

§  16.  Groups  of  Suffixes 

The  various  suffixes  may  be  divided,  according  to  their  meaning, 
into  the  following  groups : 

(1)  Suffixes  expressing  direction  of  motion. 

(2)  Modal  suffixes. 

(3)  Temporal  suffixes. 

(4)  Suffixes  indicating  relative  success  or  completion  of  action. 
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(5)  Suffixes  indicating  number,  iteration,  reciprocity. 

(6)  Nominalizing  suffixes. 

(7)  Participial  suffixes. 

(8)  Suffixes  giving  general  ideas  of  motion. 

(9)  Suffixes  indicating  negation,  inability. 

§  17.  Suffixes  Expressing  Direction  of  Motion 

Of  the  different  classes  of  suffixes,  that  which  includes  those  ind 
eating  direction  of  motion  is  decidedly  the  most  numerous.  Th 
following  examples  will  illustrate  the  use  of  these  directive  suffixes 

1.  -da  downward,  to  the  end. 

wo-dd'-kas  I  fell  (from  a  tree) 

me' -da-to-tsoia  he  took  down,  it  is  said 

2.  -dau  separation,  off  from. 

bd'-kas-dau  to  knock  a  shingle  off  with  a  hammer 
ye'-dis-dau-tsoia  she  slid  off,  it  is  said 

3.  -dikirto)  against,  up  to,  alongside  of. 

lok-dikno-md' -kas  I  shall  crawl  up  to 

su-ta-di'kno-dom  pushing  or  rolling  it  up  against  something 

4.  -dot  upward. 

ka-pwi'lim-doi-no-dom  rolling  a  log  up  hill 
o-no'-doi-tsoia  he  went  along  up,  it  is  said 

5.  -ki(t)  down,  on  ground. 

hu-ko't-kit-dom  cutting  to  pieces  (by  bearing  down  on  knife) 
so' -wd-kit-tsoia  he  carried  a  long  thing  and  laid  it  down,  it 
said 

6.  -koi  away,  away  from. 

i' c-dot-koi-dom  kicking  away  something 
d-koi' -tsoia  he  went  away,  it  is  said 

7.  down  into  a  hole,  into  a  house,  into  a  box. 
ha's-mit-asi  I  slid  into  a  hole 

o-mi't-dom  going  into  the  house 

8.  -moto  together,  toward  each  other. 

ka-ta'-moto-dom  squeezing  between  hands 
d'-moto-dom  coming  together,  approaching  each  other 
ka-tsik-i-moto-bos-weten  having  completely  surrounded  on  £ 
sides 

9.  -pat  against,  at. 

Tiit-pai-dom  throwing  water  at  some  one 
hom-pai-to-dom  boxing,  fighting 
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J.  - pin  toward  the  speaker. 
o-pi'n-tsoia  he  came  toward 

Tiu  n-'mo%-p%-p'in—Jciit-to%-tso%Oj  they  came  by  degrees  back  down 
toward  from  hunting,  it  is  said 
he'-ap-pin-pin-tsoia  she  slid  toward,  little  by  little,  it  is  said 

1.  -slip)  out  of,  out  from. 

o-si'p-tsoia  they  got  out  (of  the  boat) 
has-si'p-asi  I  slid  out  (of  the  house) 

2.  -sito  across,  through. 

la’ p-sito-dom  crawling  through  (a  hole  in  the  fence) 
o-si'to-ye-we'-bus-ma-pem  one  who  shall  continually  travel  back 
and  forth  across 

3.  -ta  on  top  of,  off  the  ground. 

tus-bo-ta' -down  standing  by  the  smoke  hole  on  the  roof 
wo'-ta-nu  it  lies  on  top  of,  said  only  of  a  long  or  flat  thing 
top-ta-tsoia  he  jumped  upon 

4.  -tso  round  and  round,  over  and  over,  over. 
la'  p-tso-no-y  e-down  crawling  around  something 
lo'lc-tso-jnn-we-bissim  they  kept  crawling  over  toward  speaker 

5.  -wai  apart,  asunder,  stretching  out. 
be'-sas-wai-to-ti-down  causing  to  fall  apart 

Ica-ta  -wai-to-down  flattening  out  by  patting  between  hands 

§18.  Modal  Suffixes 

These  suffixes  may  be  divided  to  good  advantage  into  two  sub- 
lasses, — those  which  are  modal  in  the  general  sense  of  the  term,  and 
lose  which  are  temporal. 

6.  -n  infinitive. 
bu'sin  to  be 

don  to  seize  or  hold  in  mouth 
o' sip-in  to  go  out 

7.  -us  reflexive. 

pe-bo' s-us-tsoia  he  ate  himself  entirely  up 
yapai'-to-us-dom  talking  to  himself 
wa' s-weye-us-tsoia  he  swore  at  himself 
ni'-us  I  myself 

8.  -ti  causative. 

wile' -u-lcit-ti-lcoi-tsoia  he  caused  to  run  away  down 
bu-dut-no-ti-paai-kan  he  made  water  to  rise 
wd'no-ti-dom  killing  (causing  to  die) 

9-  mpf  -pa,  -pada  imperative. 
o-nd'-p  go ! 
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me-])  give  (me) ! 
o-nb'-pa  go! 

kata' m-pada  do  ye  search  for! 

20.  - ta  future  imperative. 
wo'no-ta  it  shall  die,  let  it  die! 
tse-ta'  let  them  see! 
ma-ta'-si  let  me  be! 

21.  -bo  future  imperative. 
yahd'-bo  let  it  be  good ! 

wo' no-kon-kado  ma-bb'  a  mortal-world  let  it  be! 

22.  -pb,  -pe,  -pee  exhortative. 

b'-no-po  let  us  go ! 
bii's-ta-pe  let  us  stay ! 
helai'-to-pee  let  us  gamble! 

23.  -de  interrogative. 

oka'-de  moye'm  is  he  hungry  ? 
wd'no-ti-ma-ka-de-s  shall  I  kill? 
suda'ka-de  is  it  sweet? 

24.  -bene(e)  obligation,  must. 
o-koi'-bene  mint&e'm  ye  must  go  away 
so'-doi-ben  must  bring,  carry  on  shoulder 
o-noi' -ben-ma-p  do  not  go  away ! 

25.  -lilt  obligation,  compulsion,  intensive. 
b-no'-lut-ma-ka-s  I  must  go  along 
ya'k-tse-ti-lut-weten  looking  exactly  like 

It  is  used  also  with  adjectives,  as  tete'-luti  very  large,  and  witl 
nouns  sometimes,  as  e's-to-luti  the  very  center. 

26.  -yaha  ought,  should. 

o-koi' -yaka-ka-ankano  you  ought  to  go  away  ( yaha  good,  althougl 
an  independent  adjective,  seems  in  such  cases  as  this  to  b< 
fully  incorporated  as  a  suffix  into  the  verbal  structure) 

27.  -fiats  can. 

wo'no-men-atse-s  I  can  not  die 

wi-wo' -doi-natse-no  can  you  lift  it  (a  long  thing)  ? 

wile'-no-natse-n  mo' -ye  can  he  run  ? 

28.  -bb  might. 

b'n-no-ti-bo-si  I  might  swallow 
ya-tai'-bo-nb  you  might  miss  (with  arrow) 

29.  -helu  may,  perhaps  (?).  * 

yo-do' t-pa-nu-to-helu' -ko-kan  he  may  have  tied  them  up  to 
ok-he'lu-kb-enkesi  we  all  may  be  hungry 
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This  seems  also  to  be  used  independently,  when  it  means  some, 
a  FEW.  It  would  appear  probable  from  this,  that  its  use 
in  the  verb  would  indicate  the  plurality  of  the  object,  as  in 
the  case  of  woli  many,  which  is  used  similarly  for  this  purpose. 
The  examples  available,  however,  only  indicate  its  meaning 
as  above. 

§19.  Temporal  Suffixes 

0.  -ka incompleted  action  (present). 
o-koi'-ka-si  I  am  going  away 
o'kasi  ( ok-ka-si )  I  am  hungry 
we'ye-don-ko-ka-n  he  is  talking 

This  suffix  is  still  somewhat  uncertain.  It  is  used  in  the  great 
majority  of  instances,  but  is  occasionally  omitted  in  direct 
statements  of  immediate  action;  as  o-koi-s  i  go,  tse-s  i  see. 
It  is  probably  intimately  related  to  the  auxiliary  verb  ka 
to  be,  seen  in  such  forms  as  ka-s  i  am;  ka-an-ka-no  you  are; 
ka-ti'-ka-s  i  cause  it  to  be,  i  do,  etc. 

1.  -m a  incompleted  action  (future). 
okoi'-ina-ka-s  I  shall  go  away 
o-ye'-ma-dom  will  be  going 

ko-be' -bek-ti-men-ma-pem  one  who  shall  not  cause  to  cry  aloud 

As  indicated  in  the  first  example,  this  suffix  is  often  combined 
with  -ka.  Like  the  latter,  it  also  is  extensively  used  as  an 
independent  auxiliary  verb;  as  ma-ma-ka-s  i  shall  be; 
kvd-dom  ma-ma'-pem  one  who  shall  be  mourning;  hesd'dom 
ma-ka-de-s  what  shall  I  be,  do? 

'2.  -as,  -has  completed  action  (past). 
ok-a's-asi  I  was  hungry 
yok-d's-has  min  I  struck  you 
adorn  as  o-koi-ka-s  so  I  went  away 
nik  as  kai'-ko-kan  me  she  was  cal  fins; 

This  may  be  used,  as  shown  in  the  last  two  examples,  separately 
before  the  verb,  which  is  then  in  the  usual  present  form.  It 
is  not,  however,  as  in  -ka  and  -ma,  used  as  an  auxiliary  verb. 

3.  -paai  completed  action  (remote  past). 
ok-paai'-kan  he  was  hungry  long  ago 
a-paai'-kan  he  said  long  ago 

•4.  -tsoi  completed  action  (mythic  past,  known  indirectly). 
okoi'-tsoi-a  he  went  away,  it  is  said 
wi-do'k-dau-tsoi-a  he  tore  off,  it  is  said 
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35.  - wea ,  - ea  incompleted  action.  Used  only  in  direct  quotation 

as  a  sort  of  historical  present;  also  with  the  idea  of  the  actioi 
being  customary. 
la' p-ti-kinu-wea-s  I  sit  beside 
tse-we'ano  you  see 
to' s-bo-kit-eam  he  stands 

36.  - weu ,  -yen,  -eu  completed  action.  Used  only  in  direc 

quotation. 

tse-he' -ye-weu-kan  he  looked  around 
kai-ye'u-ka-si  I  called 
tse-me' n-eu-ka-s  I  did  not  see 

37.  -yak  completed  action.  Generally,  but  not  always  used  in  direc 

quotations. 

doni' -no-men-yak-es  I  did  not  hold 
ok-ya'k-eno  ai'sdi  you  were  hungry,  I  think 
homo'  o-koi' -yak-en  whither  they  had  gone 

38.  - bus ,  -bis  continuative. 
so'lle-bus-im  kept  on  singing 
hi'sse-biis-tset  while  continuing  to  weave 
tso'-we-biis-pe-di  into  the  still  burning  one 

This  suffix  is  identical  with  the  stem  of  the  verb  biisin  to  live 

STAY,  REMAIN. 

§  20.  Suffixes  Indicating  Relative  Success  or  Completion  of  Action 

39.  -bos  to  do  a  thing  thoroughly,  completely,  and  hence,  deriv 

atively,  an  action  done  by  or  to  all  of  a  number  of  person 
or  things  without  exception. 
tso'-bos-poto-tset  while  almost  wholly  burned 
tui' -bos-no-tsoia  she  slept  soundly,  it  is  said 
we' ye-bos-weten  after  having  told  everything 
wile' -koi-bos-tsoia  they  every  one  ran  away 

40.  -kanim  to  finish  doing,  to  bring  the  action  to  an  end.  It  i 

related  clearly  to  kani,  meaning  all. 

so-ha'n-on-kanim  he  carried  him  there,  i.  e.,  finished  the  act  o 
carrying 

o-dikno-n-kanim  he  arrived 

41.  -Jiekit  inchoative,  to  just  begin. 
pl'ye-to-hekit-dom  just  beginning  to  bathe 

42.  -hudoi  almost,  nearly. 
wo-ko't-dau-hudoi-as  I  almost  cut  off 

te'-dis-doi-hudoi-ye-bis-im  (her  feet)  were  all  the  time  almoH 
slipping  up 
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1:3.  -helve  only,  just. 

kulu-ruin-na-mdni-hehe'  only  when  nearly  dark 
bd-yok-sip-dom-hehe'  only  selecting 

14.  -poto  almost,  nearly. 

bata'-poto'-tset  nearly  catching  up  with  her 

§  21.  Suffixes  Indicating  Number,  Iteration,  Reciprocity 

15.  -to.  This  suffix,  of  general  and  very  frequent  use,  is  somewhat 

puzzling.  It  is  used  in  some  cases  to  indicate  iteration; 
in  others,  reciprocal  action )  at  times  it  seems  to  point  to  a 
plural  object.  It  occurs  frequently  in  combination  with  other 
suffixes,  particularly  the  directive  suffixes.  It  is  also  used 
as  a  nominal  suffix  in  connection  with  the  reduplicated  dis¬ 
tributives.  Examples  of  its  use  in  these  various  ways  will 
show  its  variability. 

wo  -ton  to  drink  repeatedly  ( mon  to  drink) 

yo  k-o-ton  to  strike  repeatedly  with  fist  ( yo'k-on  to  strike) 

yapai'-to-to-dom  talking  to  each  other 

si' mak-to-dom  talking  to  each  other 

he'-sas-wai-to-ti-dom  causing  to  fall  apart 

tsd'-tsa-to  trees 

si-kala-to-to-men-wet  not  bothering  each  other 

§  22.  Nominalizing  Suffixes 

6.  -pe  forms  nomina  actoris,  and  also  indicates  place  of  action. 
ho'm-pai-to-pe  a  fighter  Qio'mpaito  to  fight  with  the  fists) 
mong  kii'le  he'-doi-pem  a  runner  after  that  woman,  one  who 
runs  after  that  woman 

tus-wd' -ye-pe-nan  from  the  standing-place,  from  where  he  stood 
o'k-pem  rnai'du  hungry  man 

This  use  of  verbal  nouns  to  take  the  place  of  true  adjectives 
is  very  common  in  Maidu.  Adjectival  stems,  most  intransi¬ 
tive  verbal  stems,  and  many  transitive  verbal  stems,  form 
verbal  nouns  of  this  sort,  which  are  used  in  place  of  regular 
adjectives.  In  many  instances  both  forms  are  in  use, — the 
more  strictly  adjectival  and  the  verbal  noun. 
bx-la'm-pem  tsa,  la'-lam-im  tsa  long  stick 
opi't-pem  wolo'm,  opi't-im  wolo'm  full  basket 
-ko  indicates  the  quality  of  being  or  having,  and  seems  to  be 
identical  with  ko-,  the  stem  of  the  verb  to  possess. 
pe'-ko  food  {pe  to  eat) 
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ti-yu'k-sip-men-kom  mai'dum  a  man  who  does  not  come  out;  i.  e., 
one  who  has  the  quality  of  not  coming  out 
ok-helu' -ko-kasi  I  may  be  hungry;  i.  e.,  I  am  one  who  has  the 
quality  of  perhaps  being  hungry 
piye'-to-ko  bathing  place;  i.  e.,  having  the  quality  of  being  appro¬ 
priate  for  bathing 

This  suffix  is  also  much  used  with  nouns,  being  followed  then 
by  pronominal  suffixes  or  participial  forms,  and  indicating 
possession  or  ownership. 

ha'n-wo-kit-ko-di  at  the  place  to  which  he  carries  people 
hobo'-kb-dom  a  householder;  i.  e.,  one  who  has  the  quality  of 
having  a  house 

tete'  si' m-kb-dom  big-mouth-having;  i.  e.,  being  one  having  the 
quality  of  having  a  large  mouth 
yepo'ni-ko-pem  having  a  chief 

48.  -ma  forms  verbal  nouns. 
han-o' -koi-s-ma  what  I  carry  off 

niki  bi's-ma-s-ma  my  future  abiding-place 
wo' no-ti-s-ma  what  I  kill 

What  relation  this  suffix  bears  to  the  regular  future  suffix  -m 
is  uncertain.  The  latter  is  never  found  following  the  pronom¬ 
inal  suffixes,  and  yet  the  nominalizing  -ma  always  seems  to 
carry  with  it  an  idea  of  futurity.  It  is  very  rarely  used. 

§  23.  Participial  Suffixes 

These  are  largely  used  in  Maidu,  and  participial  construction  is 

a  very  common  feature.  Such  expressions  as  and  traveling, 

he  arrived,  or  running,  he  went  away,  are  constantly  recurring. 

49.  -do(in)  present  participle. 
o-koi'-dom  going  away 

mu' -hun-e-pin-i-moto-dom  gathering  together  from  hunting 
tse-do'm  seeing 

50.  -tset(e)  when,  while. 

hesu'pai-ti-tset  while,  when,  dressing  (causing  to  be  dressed) 

okit-(t)set  when  he  arrived 

hi'  sse-bus-tset  while  she  stayed  there  weaving 

51.  -mdni  when,  at  the  time  when. 
b-koi'-s-mbni  when  I  went  away 
lo'l-mbni  when  crying 

52.  -tret(e)  after  having,  having  (past  participle,  immediate  past). 

o' nkoi-tin-wet  having  caused  to  conquer 
tsedd' -da-weten  having  breakfasted 
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wo' no-ti-men-wet  not  having  killed;  i.  e.,  not  having  caused 
to  die  {wo' no  to  die;  -ti  to  cause;  -men  not) 
a'-weten  it  having  been  so  or  thus 

The  use  of  this  suffix  with  pronominal  and  nominal  forms  will 
be  described  in  §  31. 

53.  -wono  past  participle,  more  distant  past  than  -wet. 

wile' -koi-wonom  having  run  away 
po' p-koi-wono-pem  the  one  that  had  burst  out 
tu's-kit-wono-di  at  the  place  where  he  had  stood 
he-yu' -kit-wono-ko-tsoia  (they  were  such)  as  had  the  quality  of 
having  fallen  down  of  themselves,  it  is  said 

54.  - xyatan  past  participle,  similar  in  most  respects  to  -wono. 

wowo'-kinu-yatan  having  lain  down  on  the  ground 

bu's-yatan  having  stayed,  having  lived,  after  having  remained 
sol-yatan  after  having  sung 

§  24.  Suffixes  Giving  General  Idea  of  Motion 

55.  -no  general  idea  of  motion. 

piye'-to-no-tsoia  he  went  to  bathe,  it  is  said  {piye'totsoia  he 
bathed) 

o'-no-tsoia  he  went  along,  he  traveled,  it  is  said 

hoi  -pai-no-ma-k as  I  shall  go  last,  behind  ( hoi'pai  behind) 

56.  -ye  general  idea  of  motion. 

o' -yen  to  come,  come  toward 
lo'k-doi-ye-bis-im  kept  crawling  up 

hu  n-mo-koi-to-ye-tsoia  they  went  away  to  hunt,  it  is  said 
Both  of  these  may  be  used  together,  giving  the  meaning  of  here 
AND  THERE,  ABOUT. 

be-lie' s-no-ye-dom  scratching  here  and  there 
la' p-no-ye-dom  crawling  about 

§  25.  Suffixes  Indicating  Negation,  Inability 

57.  -men  general  negative,  not. 
o-koi' -men-wet  not  having  gone 
ba-pol-doi-men-tsono-dom  not  being  able  to  dig  up 
tse-me'n-tsoia  he  did  not  see,  it  is  said 

58.  -tsoi  inability,  can  not. 

wb'no-ti-tsoi-tsoia  he  could  not  kill  him,  it  is  said;  i.  e.,  could  not 
cause  him  to  die 

dpi  n-tsoi-dom  not  being  able  to  come  home 
sol-tsb' i-dom  not  being  able  to  sing 
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§  26.  Composition  of  Suffixes 

Examples  of  the  extent  to  which  these  various  suffixes  can  be 
combined  are  shown  in  the  following: 

mile' -no-y e-tsdi-biiss-ma-p era  one  who  shall  be  unable  to  be 
always  running  about 

han-mo-tso-no-me-bis-dom  continuing  to  carry  over 
mo-hop-init-hudoi-to-me-bisim  kept  almost  inserting  long  thing  into 
lap-no-ye-me-bis-ko-tsoia  continued  to  sit  about 

§  27.  COMPOSITION  OF  STEMS 

Stems  may  be  combined  into  compound  verbs  with  considerable 
freedom.  Such  compounds  may  consist  of  single  stems,  or  of  stems 
with  affixes.  This  method  of  treatment  of  prefixes  in  compounds 
increases  the  impression  of  independence  of  these  elements,  which  is  j 
conveyed  by  the  occurrence  of  many  of  them  as  independent  stems. 
so-hu' n-bok-tsoia  he  jumped  at  it  to  seize  it  in  his  arms  (so-  action 
done  with  arms  [§  11  no.  8];  Jiun-  to  capture  [?];  bok  to  seize; 
-tsoia  it  is  said  [§  18  no.  34]) 

do' n-mi-kap-pin-tsoia  she  dragged  toward  in  her  mouth  {don 
to  seize  or  hold  in  mouth ;  mi-  action  done  by  force  [§  13  no.  17] ; 
kap  to  move  with  friction;  -pi[n]  [§  17  no.  10];  -tsoia  it  is  said 
[§  18  no.  34]) 

§  28.  Number 

Ideas  of  number  are  unequally  developed  in  Maidu.  In  nouns,  the 
exact  expression  of  number  seems  to  have  been  felt  as  a  minor  need,! 
whereas,  in  the  case  of  pronominal  forms,  number  is  clearly  an*1 
accurately  expressed.  In  the  degree  to  which  the  expression  of  num¬ 
ber  in  nouns  is  carried,  the  dialects  differ.  In  the  northeastern 
dialect  here  presented  it  is  less  marked  than  in  the  northwestern. 
Not  only  are  true  plurals  rare  in  nouns,  but  distributives  also  seem 
to  have  been  but  little  used.  Where  these  forms  occur,  they  are 
formed  by  reduplication  or  duplication,  with  the  addition  of  a  suffix 
(see  §  21);  as, 

seu'seuto  each,  every  river  {se'mi  river) 
hobo'boto  every  house,  or  camp  (hobo'  house) 
ya'manmanto  every  mountain 
tsa'tsato  every  tree  {tsa  tree) 

Distributives  appear  not  to  be  used  in  ordinary  conversation  to  am 
extent,  and  are  rare  in  the  texts.  The  above  are  practically  all  the 
forms  that  have  been  noted. 
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The  existence  of  a  real  plural  seems  to  be  closely  associated  with 
a  dual,  and  all  of  the  few  nouns  taking  plural  suffixes  take  dual 
forms  as  well.  The  use  of  either  is,  however,  rare.  The  dual  is  more 
common  than  the  plural.  The  dual  is  formed  by  the  suffix  -tso;  as, 
ama'm  ye'pitsom  those  two  men 
mo  pa' tso  my  two  daughters 
moing  Icu'letsoJci  those  two  women’s  .  .  . 

This  dual  suffix  is  the  same  as  that  used  with  the  third  person  of  the 
personal  pronoun  (see  §  31).  The  use  of  the  dual  suffix  seems  to  be 
restricted  to  a  very  few  terms  of  relationship  and  words  for  human 
beings  only. 

Plural  forms  are  equally  if  not  more  restricted.  In  the  few  examples 
noted  in  which  the  plural  is  used,  the  noun  takes  indifferently  -som 
or  -sem,  the  suffixes  used  for  the  plural  of  the  second  person  and  of 
the  first  and  third  persons  of  the  pronoun,  respectively  (see  §  31). 
The  suffixes  are  added  in  all  cases  directly  to  the  stem. 
ye'psom  men,  husbands  {ye' pi  man,  husband) 
mai'diisem  men  {mai'dii  man) 
hu'lesem  women  (ku'le  woman) 

As  regards  nouns,  thus,  the  ideas  of  number  are  but  little  devel¬ 
oped  ;  the  development,  however,  is  greater  in  the  northwestern  than 
in  the  northeastern  dialect,  and  it  is  altogether  lacking  apparently 
in  the  southern  dialect.  In  the  first  two  cases,  the  degree  of  devel¬ 
opment  of  the  expression  of  number  in  the  noun  is  parallel  to  the 
regularity  of  the  development  of  its  expression  in  the  pronoun. 

In  pronouns,  the  feeling  for  the  necessity  of  exactness  seems  to 
have  been  more  strongly  felt.  On  the  whole,  the  forms  may  be  said 
to  be  developed  regularly,  and,  as  opposed  to  the  fragmentary  nature 
of  these  ideas  in  the  case  of  the  noun,  we  have  a  full  series  of  dual 
and  plural  forms  in  the  independent  personal  pronoun.  In  the 
suffixed  form  of  the  pronoun,  however,  this  completeness  is  lost, 
and  distinctions  of  number  are  made  only  in  the  first  person.  As 
will  be  seen  by  referring  to  the  paradigm  of  the  subjective  inde¬ 
pendent  personal  pronoun  (§  31),  there  is  some  little  confusion 
in  the  series,  the  dual  suffix  of  the  second  person  being  identical 
with  that  of  the  plural  suffix  of  the  first  and  third  persons,  1  lie 
dual  suffixes,  again,  are  varied  for  the  different  persons  {-sam,  -sem, 
-tsom),  although  the  plural  suffixes  are  more  uniform,  the  first  and 

third  persons  being  alike,  with  the  second  quite  similar.  In  com- 
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parison  with  this  northeastern 

dialect,  the  forms  in 

the  other 

lects  are  interesting: 

Northwestern 

Southern 

First  person  singular 

ni 

ni 

Second  person  singular  . 

.  .  .  mi 

mi 

Third  person  singular  . 

.  mom 

mom 

First  person  dual  .  .  .  . 

.  .  .  .  nisam 

nds 

Second  person  dual  . 

.  mirndm 

mam 

Third  person  dual 

.  mdsdm 

mosdm 

First  person  plural  . 

.  nisem 

nes 

Second  person  plural 

.  mimem 

mem 

Third  person  plural  . 

.  mopam 

mosem 

It  will  be  seen  that  in  the  northwestern  dialect  greater  regu¬ 
larity  prevails,  the  dual  forms  for  the  first  and  third  persons  being 
alike,  and  that  of  the  second  keeping  the  same  vowel.  In  the 
plural,  however,  while  the  characteristic  vowel-change  in  the  first 
and  second  persons  is  preserved,  the  third  takes  a  wholly  new  plu¬ 
ral  suffix.  In  the  southern  dialect  this  irregularity  disappears,  in 
spite  of  the  considerable  coalescence  and  contraction  which  the 
pronoun  in  its  subjective  form  has  suffered.  It  seems  not  improb¬ 
able  that  this  greater  regularity  of  the  dual  and  plural  pronominal 
forms  in  the  northwestern  dialect  may  be  connected  with  the  still 
greater  regularity  which  prevails  in  this  particular  among  the  Win- 
tun  stock,  on  which  the  northwestern  Maidu  border.  In  Wintun, 
the  pronominal  forms  are  perfectly  regular  throughout  dual  and 
plural.  On  the  other  hand,  the  northeastern  dialect,  with  its 
smaller  degree  of  regularity,  is  in  contact  with  the  Achoma'wi  and 
Atsuge'wi,  dialects  of  the  Shasta,  which,  on  the  whole,  have  a  still 
less  regular  development  of  dual  and  plural,  and  form  a  transition 
to  the  Shasta  proper,  which  has  no  dual  at  all.  Variations  of  tliis 
sort  are  found  also  in  other  Californian  languages. 

As  stated  above,  the  suffixed  forms  of  the  pronoun  are  much 
less  clear  in  their  expression  of  number,  dual  and  plural  forms  exist¬ 
ing  for  the  first  person  only,  as  may  be  seen  from  the  following: 


First  person  singular . -s 

First  person  dual . -as 

First  person  plural . -es 


Second  person  singular,  dual,  and  plural  .  .  -no 

Third  person  singular,  dual,  and  plural  .  .  -n 
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The  method  of  differentiation  is  apparently  that  which  lies  at 
the  basis  of  the  expression  of  number  in  the  pronoun;  i.  e.,  the 
vowel-change  of  a  to  e  to  distinguish  the  plural  from  the  dual. 
Co-ordinate  with  the  greater  regularity  of  the  northwestern  dialect 
in  the  independent  pronoun  is  its  greater  regularity  in  the  suf¬ 
fixed  form,  although  this  form  is  much  less  used  than  in  the  north¬ 
eastern.  In  the  southern  dialect  suffixed  forms  of  the  pronoun 
are  not  found.  The  lack  of  definite  expression  of  number  in  the 
suffixed  forms  of  the  pronoun  in  the  dialect  here  presented  neces¬ 
sitates  the  use  of  the  independent  forms  of  the  pronoun,  in  con¬ 
nection  with  the  verbal  form,  to  distinguish  dual  from  plural;  as, 

mi'ntsem  okma'nkano  ye  two  will  be  hungry 
minsd'm  okma’nkano  ye  all  will  be  hungry 

§  29.  Case 

The  Maidu  differs  from  many  American  languages  in  that  it 
lacks  any  development  of  incorporation  as  a  means  of  expressing 
syntactic  relations.  In  common  with  most  of  the  languages  of 
central  California,  subjective  and  objective  as  well  as  possessive 
relations  are  expressed  by  regular  case-endings,  suffixed  to  the  noun 
or  independent  form  of  the  pronoun,  both  of  which  stand  separate 
and  independent,  outside  the  verb.  That  the  marking  of  both 
subject  and  object  by  means  of  a  separate  case-suffix  is,  for  pur¬ 
poses  of  clearness,  not  a  necessity,  seems  to  have  been  recognized 
by  all  these  languages.  The  Maidu  is  among  those  which  distin¬ 
guish  by  a  special  suffix  the  subjective,  leaving  the  objective  form 
unchanged.  To  designate  the  subjective,  the  Maidu  uses  the  suf¬ 
fix  -m.  The  following  examples  will  render  the  use  of  the  sub¬ 
jective  as  used  with  nouns  sufficiently  clear: 

su  nl  has  vjo’kas  I  hit  the  dog  (with  a  stick)  (su  dog ;  ni  i) 

sum  has  nik  do’kan  the  dog  bit  me 

mai'dum  a  o'kon  the  man  is  hungry 

nisd'm  has  mai'dii  vjd'ndtiankas  we  killed  the  man 

mi  kulu'di  ono’bene  atso'ia  thou  must  travel  at  night,  she  said 

i'cyokas  min  I  am  kicking  you 

While  all  nouns  and  all  independent  pronouns,  except  the  first 
and  second  persons  singular,  form  the  subjective  regularly  in  -m 
(the  objective  being  the  simple  stem),  the  two  forms  referred  to 
reverse  the  process,  and  are,  besides,  irregular.  As  shown  in  the 
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above  examples,  the  subjective  and  objective  forms  of  the  pronoui! 
in  the  first  and  second  persons  singular  are,  respectively,  n%,  nil  j 
and  mi,  min.  In  the  dialect  here  presented  the  independent  sub 
jective  forms  of  the  pronouns  above  mentioned  are  somewhat  rarehj 
used,  the  subject  being,  as  a  rule,  expressed  by  the  suffixed  form 
instead.  That  the  -m  used  is  really  a  subjective  and  not  an  agentivij 
case  is  shown  by  the  fact  of  its  universal  employment  with  intran 
sitive  as  well  as  with  transitive  verbs. 

The  possessive  relation  is  shown  analogously  to  the  subjective 
by  a  case  suffix  -Jci.  In  this  instance  there  is  no  irregularity,  and 
all  nouns  and  all  forms  of  the  independent  pronoun  alike  take  the 
suffix: 

su'ki  buku'  dog’s  tail 

maim  mai'dumbomdki  i'tusyo  those  people’s  roast 
niki  hobo'  my  house 

mi'ii  ki  sii  has  wd'notias  I  have  killed  your  dog 
nisd'ki  kd'dd  our  country 

The  suffix  is  added  always  to  the  objective  form  of  the  noun! 
or  pronoun  (i.  e.,  the  simple  stem),  and,  at  least  in  this  dialect 
is  with  few  exceptions  -ki.  In  the  case  of  the  interrogative  form 
whose,  however,  we  find  simply  -k;  as, 

homo'nik  sum  maka'de  whose  dog  is  this  ?*  1 

This  possessive  suffix  may  in  some  cases  be  added  after  a  pre¬ 
vious  locative,  as  in  the  form 

sa'-vjono-na-ki  from-behind-the-fire’s;  i.  e.,  belonging  to  the  onei 
who  comes  from  behind  the  fire 

§  30.  Locative  and  Instrumental  Suffixes 

In  Maidu,  locative  and  instrumental  ideas  are  expressed  by  reg¬ 
ular  suffixes,  continuing  logically  the  indication  of  real  syntactic 
relations  by  the  same  means.  The  development  of  these  locative! 
and  instrumental  suffixes  in  Maidu  is  not  very  great,  there  being 
but  three  locatives,  an  instrumental,  and  a  comitative.  The  fol¬ 
lowing  examples  will  illustrate  the  use  of  these  different  forms: 
-dl  general  locative,  in,  on,  at. 
mo'mdi  in  the  water 
bete'itodi  in  the  olden  time 

_ _____ _  y  | 

1  In  the  northwestern  dialect  the  possessive  is  the  same  as  here;  but  in  the  southern  form  there  seems 
to  be  a  distinct  tendency  to  its  partial  or  complete  abandonment.  It  there  frequently  becomes  reduced 
to  -fc,  and  in  the  most  southerly  of  all  the  dialects  seems  to  disappear  completely,  the  subjective  form  ol 
noun  or  pronoun  being  used  instead. 
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kobo' di  in  the  house,  at  home 

kau'di  on  the  ground 

noko'm  ni'Jcdi  ka  the  arrow  is  in  me 

tu'skitwonodi  at  the  place  where  he  had  stopped 

dug  kanai'di  underneath  the  rock 

-nak  illative,  to,  toward;  sometimes  reduplicated. 
o'lolokna  toward  the  smoke  hole 
uni'na  hither  (this- to  ward) 
mi'nna  toward  you 

kulu'nana  j  ust  before  dark,  toward  night 
•nan  ablative,  from,  away  from. 

kobo' nan  okoi'tsoia  he  went  away  from  the  house 
tiktete'nan  from  a  little  distance 
tuswo'yepenan  from  the  place  where  he  stood 
-ni  instrumental,  with,  by  means  of. 

sil  kas  tsa'ni  wd'kas  I  hit  the  dog  with  a  stick 

md'ki  ono'mbutu'ini  wbma'ktikbtsoia  she  measured  with  her 

hair 

-kan  comitative,  in  company  with,  together  with. 
ni'ki  silkan  okoi'as  I  went  away  with  my  dog 
kii'lekan  odi'k  notsoia  he  arrived  in  company  with  the  woman 
mi'nkan  okoi'as  I  went  off  with  you 

There  is  some  question  as  to  this  being  a  regular  comitative  suffix, 
its  identity  with  the  conjunction  kan  suggesting  that  the  apparent 
>uffix  is  merely  the  conjunction  closely  combined  with  the  noun. 

§  31.  Personal  Pronouns 

The  personal  pronouns  in  Maidu  are  characterized  by  their  inde- 
ipendence.  In  discussing  the  ideas  of  number,  the  independent 
ornis  of  the  pronoun  have  already  been  given;  but  for  purposes  of 
-omparison,  the  subjective,  objective,  and  possessive  forms  are  here 

pven  in  a  single  table: 


First  person  singular  . 

Subject 

ni 

Object 

nik 

Possessive 

ni'ki 

First  person  dual  .  . 

nisd'm 

nisd' 

nisd'ki 

First  person  plural  . 

nise'm 

nise' 

nise'ki 

Second  person  singular . 

mi 

min 

mi'nki 

Second  person  dual .  . 

mi'ntsem 

mi'ntse 

mi'ntseki 

Second  person  plural  . 

mi'nsom 

mi' ns  6 

mi'nsoki 

Third  person  singular  . 

mo'yem 

mo'ye 

mo'yeki 

Third  person  dual  .  . 

moi'tsom 

mo'tso 

mo'tsoki 

Third  person  plural . 

mo'  sem 

mb'  se 

mo'seki 
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The  third  person  is  in  reality  more  a  demonstrative  than  a  true  pe 
sonal  pronoun;  but  its  use  is  predominantly  that  of  a  personal  pr 
noun,  and  the  corresponding  demonstrative  uni  this  is  not  used 
either  the  dual  or  plural  forms.  As  has  already  been  pointed  ou 
these  independent  forms  of  the  personal  pronoun  take  all  the  locatn 
and  instrumental  suffixes,  and  are  in  every  respect  treated  ij 
nouns.  The  personal  pronouns  also,  in  their  independent  forr 
may  take  the  suffix  -ivet(e),  used  chiefly  with  verbal  stems  in  a  pa 
ticipial  sense,  but  here  giving  forms  like 

nl'wete  I  myself,  I  alone  mb'nwete  he  alone 

In  speaking  of  the  development  of  ideas  of  number,  the  fact  w<‘ 
referred  to,  that  there  were  two  forms  of  the  personal  pronoun — or! 
independent  and  one  suffixed  to  the  verb.  The  two  series  sho 
little  in  common,  except  that  the  first  person  dual  and  plural  are  df 
ferentiated  in  both  series  by  the  same  vowel-change  from  a  to 
The  suffixed  forms  are  always  subjective,  and  are  suffixed  directly  ( 
the  verbal  stem  or  to  the  various  modal,  directive,  temporal,  an 
other  suffixes  which  the  verb  may  have,  the  pronominal  suflixe 
with  few  exceptions,  always  coming  last.  In  the  singular  tl 

I 

resulting  forms  are  clear  enough  without  the  addition  of  the  in<l 
pendent  form  of  the  pronoun;  in  the  dual  and  plural,  however,  the 
are  usually  added,  although  here  the  first,  person  is  always  sufficient 
distinct.  When  the  sense  of  the  sentence  renders  the  person  clea 
this  independent  pronoun  is  frequently  omitted.  The  followii 
indicates  the  use  of  the  pronouns  with  the  intransitive  verb: 
nl  o'kasi  or  o'kasi  I  am  hungry 
ml  oka' nkano  or  oka'nkano  thou  art  hungry 
moye'm  oka'n  or  oka'n  moye'm  he  is  hungry 
nisd'm  oka'nkas  or  oka'nkasi  nisd'm  we  two  are  hungry 
mi'ntsem  oka'nkano  or  oka'nkano  mi'ntsem  ye  two  are  hungry  1 
mo'tsom  oka'n  or  oka'n  mbtsom  they  two  are  hungry 
nise'm  oke'nkes  or  oke'nkesi  nise'm  we  all  are  hungry 
mi'nsom  oka'nkano  or  oka'nkano  mi'nsom  ye  all  are  hungry 
mo'sem  oka'n  or  oka'n  mb' sem  they  all  are  hungry 
As  will  be  seen  from  the  above,  the  position  of  the  independei 
pronoun  is  variable,  it  being  placed  either  before  or  after  the  verb  t 
will.  It  will  also  be  seen  that  the  suffixed  form  is  by  no  means  i 
fully  developed  as  is  the  independent.  This  condition  is  instructiv 
when  the  forms  in  use  in  the  other  dialects  are  compared.  It-  the 
appears  that  in  the  northwestern  dialect  the  suffixed  form  is  rar 
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ivitli  the  verbal  stem,  but  is  universally  added  to  the  auxiliary  verb' 
n  the  southern  dialect  the  use  of  the  suffixed  form  of  the  pronoun 
hsappears.  It  seems,  then,  that  the  northeastern  dialect  here  pre¬ 
sented,  in  the  matter  of  pronominal  usage,  lies  at  the  extreme,  toward 
he  close  synthesis  of  pronoun  with  verb,  the  northwestern  being  less 
50,  and  the  southern  entirely  without  it.  As  the  northeastern  dialect 
s  in  close  touch  with  the  Achoma/wi,  which  shows  much  greater  devel- 
>pment  of  the  incorporative  idea,  we  may  be  justified  in  regarding 
his  greater  development  of  synthesis  between  the  verb  and  pro¬ 
noun  as  in  part  due  to  association  and  contact. 

In  the  transitive  verb,  precisely  the  same  conditions  prevail.  The 
subjective  pronoun,  in  the  pronominal  conjugation,  is  suffixed  to  the 
yerb  in  the  northeastern  dialect,  the  objective  standing  free  and 
independent. 

yb'-kas  min  I  am  hitting  thee 
yb-a'nkano  moye'  thou  art  hitting  him 
nisd'm  min  yo-a'nkas  we  two  are  hitting  thee 
mo'tsom  nik  yo'-kan  they  two  are  hitting  me 
yd-a'nkano  nisd'  thou  art  hitting  us  two 

With  a  nominal  object,  the  method  is  the  same: 
sii  wb'notikas  I  am  killing  the  dog 

With  a  nominal  subject,  the  pronominal  suffix  is  always  used: 
siim  has  mai'dii  do'-kan  the  dog  bit  the  man 

For  emphasis,  it  is  customary  to  use,  in  the  first  and  second  persons 
singular  of  the  pronominal  conjugation,  the  independent  form  in 
addition  to  the  suffixed;  as, 

yb'-kas  ni  min  I  am  hitting  you 
yo-a'nkano  ml  moye '  thou  art  hitting  him 

Just  as  in  the  intransitive  the  dialect  here  presented  tends  more 
strongly  toward  synthesis  between  pronoun  and  verb  than  do  any  of 
the  other  dialects,  so  in  the  transitive  the  same  conditions  prevail, 
f  anything,  more  strongly  marked,  as  both  the  other  dialects  have  the 
subjective  as  well  as  the  objective  pronoun  entirely  free  and  separate 
rom  the  verb  which  appears  in  a  participial  form. 

§  32.  Demonstrative  Pronouns 

The  demonstrative  is  not  as  highly  developed  in  Maidu  as  in 
nany  other  American  languages.  But  two  forms  are  commonly 
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in  use,  corresponding  to  this  and  that,  and  indicating  posit! 
near  or  remote  from  the  speaker.  For  the  former,  uni'  is  use 
and  for  the  latter,  amd' .  Somewhat  rarely  a  third  form,  ani', 
employed  to  indicate  position  still  more  remote.  The  third  person 
pronoun  is  often  used  in  place  of  a  demonstrative,  and  may  ta 
the  place  of  any  one  of  the  three.  All  three  demonstratives  ta 
all  the  nominal  case  and  locative  suffixes.  The  use  of  these  demo 
stratives  is  shown  in  the  following  examples: 

uni'm  mai'dum  yahd'maka  this  man  will  be  good 

amd'm  sum  that  dog 

ani'm  mai'dum  that  (far  off)  man 

ama'kan  wonotitsoia  and  he  killed  that  one 

uni' nan  from  here,  hence 

amd'di  there,  at  that  place 

amd'ki  sii  that  person’s  dog 

mo'im  mai'dum.  this,  that  man 

§  33.  Relative  and  Interrogative  Pronouns 

A  relative  pronoun  seems  to  be  lacking  in  Maidu,  its  place  ben 
filled  by  the  use  of  a  reflexive  suffix  with  the  verb.  Such  constrn 
tions  are,  however,  rare.  An  example  is: 

morn  mai'dum  has  kakd'n  i'  syotiusdom  this  man  it  was  causii 
to  kick  himself ;  i.  e.,  he  was  the  man  who  was  kicked 

Interrogative  pronouns,  on  the  contrary,  are  common.  Whic| 
is  expressed  by  homo' ,  and  who  by  homd'ni,  both  taking  case  ai 
locative  suffixes,  as  do  other  pronouns.  What,  why,  and  HO 
are  formed  from  a  different  stem,  being  respectively  hesl',  hesd 
and  hesd'ti.  A  few  examples  of  the  use  of  these  follow: 

homo'mdi  moled'  bit's  pern  in  which  (house)  do  you  live? 
homo' nim  makd'  who  are  you? 
homo'nik  sum  maka'de  whose  dog  is  this? 
hesi'm  maka'de  what  is  it  ? 

: 

hesd'moni  kadi'kmenom  maka'de  why  doesn’t  it  rain? 
hesd'ti  eto'spem  .  .  .  how  strong  .  .  .  ? 

§  34.  Adjectives 

The  adjective  in  Maidu  is  strongly  nominal  in  character.  1 
many  cases  it  is  a  true  no  men  actoris,  formed  from  a  verbal  ster 
with  or  without  duplication  or  reduplication,  by  the  addition  of  tl 
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iffix  -pe.  Apparently  any  verbal  stem  may  thus  be  used  in  this 
>rm  to  qualify  or  describe  a  noun;  as, 

o'k-pem  mai'diim  hungry  man  (literally,  hungerer  man) 
eto'spem  mai'dum  strong  man  ( eto'skasi  I  am  strong) 
di'pdipem  pa'ka  smooth  board  (literally,  slider  board) 
lala'mpem  tsa  long  stick 

Many  adjectives,  however,  do  not  admit  of  the  form  in  -pe,  and 
•e  formed  from  the  verbal  stem  by  merely  adding  to  them  the 
aminal  subjective  suffix(?)  -m.  The  majority  of  these  forms  are 
Lade  from  verbal  stems  ending  in  a  vowel.  Examples  of  this  type 
t  adjective  are: 

tete'rn  sum  large  dog  ke'yim  hobo'  old  house 

tern  sum  small  dog 

Most,  if  not  all,  of  the  stems  from  which  the  adjectives  are  formed, 
re  capable  of  taking  the  regular  pronominal  tense  and  modal 
iffixes  and  being  used  as  intransitive  verbs;  as,  ke'yimakas  i 
iall  be  old.  Some  stems,  however,  appear  not  to  be  used,  except 
s  forming  these  nominal  forms,  as  adjectives.  Either  of  the  nominal 
>rms  of  these  stems  (that  in  -pe  or  in  -m)  takes  all  regular  nominal 
icative  suffixes,  and  probably  also  all  case-suffixes  as  well,  although 
lese  have  at  present  been  noted  only  in  the  instance  of  those 
ading  in  -pe. 

ke'yidi  in  the  old  one  lala'mpeJd  the  long  one’s  .  .  . 

tete'ni  with  the  big  one 

In  some  cases  both  the  -pe  and  the  -m  forms  are  used  with  the 
line  stem;  as, 

la'mim  tsa,  lala'mpem  tsa  long  stick 

n  these  cases,  the  form  in  -pe  is  generally,  but  not  always,  redu- 

licated. 

§  35.  Adverbs 

Adverbs  may  be  formed  from  adjectival  stems  by  the  suffix  -t;  as, 

yahd'm  good  yalid't  well,  nicely 

wasa'm  bad  wasa't  poorly,  evilly 

tete'rn  large  tete't  much,  greatly,  very 

Other  adverbs,  such  as  those  of  time  and  distance,  etc.,  seem  to 
e  from  independent  stems. 

ti'kte  slightly,  somewhat,  a  bei  again 

little  bei'duk  by  and  by 

hada'  far  away  lewo  a  little,  partially 

be' nek  to-morrow 
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§  36.  Connectives 


With  the  exception  of  lean  and,  connectives  in  Maidu  are  all 
formed  from  the  auxiliary  verb  a  to  be,  by  the  addition  of  various 
temporal,  modal,  and  other  suffixes.  Very  often  the  resulting  form 
is  compounded  with  lean ,  which,  while  it  may  stand  alone,  is  gen¬ 
erally  reduced  to  an  enclitic.  The  more  common  of  these  con¬ 


nectives  are: 

a-dom,  ado'nkan  so,  and  so 
a-met  but 

a-mendom  if  not,  and  if  not 
a-mo'ni,  amo'nilean  then,  and 
then 


a-tse't,  atse'tkan  while,  and 
while 

a-we'ten,  awete'nkan  then, 
thereafter,  and  then 


§37.  Interjections 

There  are  quite  a  number  of  interjections  in  Maidu,  the  following 


being  those  most  commonly  in  use: 

hei  halloo ! 
si  look !  well ! 
d  exclamation  of  disgust 
ettv!  stop! 

hmm  exclamation  of  disgust 


ho  well!  all  right 
ham  an  exclamation  of  rage, 
practically  equivalent  to  a 
curse 


VOCABULARY  (§§  38-41) 

§  38.  Classes  of  Stems 

In  analyzing  the  vocabulary  of  the  Maidu  we  may  divide  the 
stems  into  three  classes: 

(1)  Those  which  admit  of  no  suffixes,  or  only  such  as  are  neither 
nominal  nor  verbal. 

(2)  Those  which  take  nominal  suffixes. 

(3)  Those  which  take  verbal  suffixes. 

The  first  group  includes  merely  a  few  adverbs,  interjections,  and 
a  connective.  The  second  comprises  nouns,  pronouns,  and  most 
adjectives.  The  third  takes  in  all  verbs  (with  a  few  exceptions), 
some  adjectives,  and  the  remainder  of  the  connectives, 
grouping,  which,  on  the  whole,  seems  to  be  the  most  feasible,  breaks 
down  in  so  far  as  it  is  possible,  in  some  cases,  to  use  participial 
suffixes  with  stems  normally  taking  only  nominal  suffixes,  and 
also  from  the  fact  that  there  are  cases  where  noun  and  verb  arc 
formed  from  a  single  stem.  The  latter  cases  will  be  considered ; 
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in  speaking  of  the  stems  of  the  second  group ;  and  as  for  the  former, 
all  that  can  be  said  here  is  that  it  is  the  ordinary  usage  rather  than 
the  extraordinary  rorms  which  should  be  given  greatest  weight. 

§  39.  Stems  Taking  no  Suffixes ,  or  Only  Such  as  are 
neither  Nominal  nor  Verbal 


Of  stems  taking  no  suffixes  at  all,  there  appear  to  be  very  few. 
Interjections  include  the  majority  of  such  stems.  A  list  of  these 
lias  been  given  in  §  37.  Except  for  these  interjections,  the  only 
other  stem  taking  no  affix  is  the  simple  conjunction  lean  and.  This, 
moreover,  although  it  may,  and  often  does,  stand  independently,  is 
at  times  so  closely  connected  with  the  noun  as  to  be  enclitic. 

Stems  taking  suffixes  other  than  those  taken  by  nouns  or  verbs 
are  few  also  and  are  only  adverbial : 

bei  ( bei'bim ,  bei'bo)  again,  also  hu'leoi  still,  yet 
bei'duk  by  and  by  le'wo  a  little,  partially 

A  considerable  number  of  adverbs  are  formed  from  adjectival 
denis  by  the  suffix  -t;  as, 

yahd'm  good;  yahd't  well  tete'm  large,  great;  tete't  much, 

greatly 

Ydverbial  ideas,  however,  such  as  can,  must,  perhaps,  almost, 

v holly,  ALWAYS,  etc.,  are  expressed  in  Maidu  by  suffixes  added 
o  the  verb. 


§  40.  Stems  Taking  Nominal  Suffixes  Only 

These  stems  may  be  further  subdivided  into  nominal,  pronom- 
ual,  and  adjectival  stems. 


NOMINAL  STEMS 

Maidu  possesses  a  large  number  of  true  nominal  stems  showing 
0  station  at  all  apparently  to  verbal  or  other  stems.  Deriva- 
ives  formed  from  verbs  exist  in  considerable  numbers;  but  the 
reater  mass  of  nouns  are  derived  from  purely  nominal  stems.  A 
nv  examples  of  nouns  derived  from  verbal  stems  may  be  given 
efore  considering  the  nominal  stems  proper: 

bl  to  smell;  In' leu  nose  mai  to  speak;  mai'dii  Indian; 

bo  to  blow;  bo' wo  wind  mai'lei  boy 

In  other  instances  noun  and  verb  appear  to  be  formed  from  the 
me  root ;  as, 

ho  ni  heart  lio'nsiptsoia  she  breathed 

ho  nwe  breath  lio'nkodom  coughing 
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Nominal  stems  proper  may  be  divided  into  three  groups: 

(1)  Monosyllabic. 

(2)  Polysyllabic,  duplicated  or  reduplicated. 

(3)  Polysyllabic,  without  reduplication. 

1.  Monosyllabic  stems  are  not  very  numerous,  but  as  a  class 
include  some  of  the  most  common  nouns.  They  may  be  grouped 


under  several  heads: 

RELATIONSHIP  TERMS 

son  te 

daughter  po 
younger  sister  Ida 
mother  ne 
grandson  pe 


ANIMALS,  PLANTS,  PARTS  OF  BODY 

dog  sil 
hand  md 
flower  yd 
bush  do 
willow  pd 
feathers  ye 


MISCELLANEOUS 

fire  sd  stone  d 

salt  bd  road  bo 

cloud  yd  ■  raft  no 

snow  Jed  mortar-stone  d 

2.  Duplicated  and  reduplicated  stems  are  also  not  very  numerous 
and  refer  chiefly  to  parts  of  the  body  and  to  animals  and  birds. 


DUPLICATED 

crow  d  d 
eagle  Jed'led 
quail  yuhyu 
nest  tu'tu 
rib  tsl'tsi 
breast  nd'na 
ankle  po'lopolo 
grass  popo' 
yellow  pine  bobo' 


REDUPLICATED 

yellow-hammer  wolo'loko 

robin  tsi'statatko 

% 

fly  eme'lulu 
shoulder  dd'daka 
star  lulii' 
egg  pa'kpaka 
cotton  wood  will'll 
smoke  hole  olo'lolco 
thunder  witu'mtumi 


twig  totd 

Onomatopoeia  seems  to  be  but  little  in  force  in  Maidu,  being  not 
particularly  apparent  in  these  duplicated  and  reduplicated  animal  and 
bird  names,  where,  in  other  languages,  it  frequently  plays  a  very 
important  part. 

3.  Polysyllabic  unreduplicated  stems,  in  the  case  of  nouns,  form 
probably  a  majority  of  the  total  number  of  nominal  stems.  Although 
a  considerable  number  of  polysyllabic  nominal  stems  are  quite  clearly 
descriptive,  and  hence  analyzable  into  simpler  stems,  a  large  majority 
have  so  far  resisted  analysis  and  must  be  considered  stems.  Tlu 
following  are  examples  of  such  apparently  unanalysable  stem-nouns:  i 
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head  ono' 

back  kl'wl 

face  musu' 

nipples  mini' 

eye  hi'ni 

arm  yi'mi 

mouth  si' mi 

armpit  kowd' 

teeth  tsa'wa 

belly  kami' 

tongue  e'ni 

hip  md'wa 

ear  bond' 

penis  kosi' 

neck  ku'yi 

leg  toll' 

foot  pai'yi 

liver  kula’ 

nails  tsibi' 

bone  bo'mi 

blood  sede' 

dung  piti' 

sinew  paka' 

fat  ho'ti 

tail  buku' 

skin  posa'la 

MAMMALS 

grizzly  bear  pa'no 

coyote  we' pa 

brown  bear  mb’ dl 

field-mouse  yosd' 

deer  siimi' 

ground-squirrel  hi 

fox  bawl' 

chipmunk  wi'sla 

gopher  heme' 

mole  yu'tduli 
birds,  pish,  insects 

fish  mako' 

grasshopper  td'li 

salmon  mdyi' 

angle-worm  kayl' 

MISCELLANEOUS 

woman  kule' 

pack-basket  wold' 

baby  kono' 

snowshoe  tsuwd' 

house  u'yi 

meat  wakd' 

coals  hemi' 

sun  poko' 

smoke  suku' 

evening  kulu' 

arrow-point  boso' 

valley  koyd' 

As  examples  of  nominal  stems  which  are  clearly  analyzable,  but  not 
et  entirely  explained,  the  following  may  serve: 

forehead  siin-daka  (perhaps  from  son-  referring  in  some  way  to 
the  head,  as  in  so'ntsetsopindom,  head-first;  and  da'daka 
shoulder,  i.  e.,  head-shoulder) 

beard  sim-pani  (perhaps  from  sim  mouth,  and  pan-,  a  stem  oc¬ 
curring  in  pantsoia  they  made  rope) 
wrist  ma-kulu'  (from  md  hand  and  [  ?]) 
wild-cat  hi'n-tsepi  (from  hi'ni  eye,  and  [?]) 
otter  mo'm-pano  (from  mo' mi  water,  and  pd'no  grizzly-bear) 
rat  o'm-sape  (from  o  rock,  and  [  ?]) 
jack-rabbit  tsi'n-kuti  (from  tsi  robe,  and  kuti  animal) 
shite-poke  wak-si  (from  the  verbal  stem  wok-  to  cry) 
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PRONOMINAL  STEMS 

A  full  paradigm  of  the  personal  and  demonstrative  pronouns  has 
been  given  in  §§31,  32,  and  these  need  not  therefore  again  be 
referred  to  here.  The  interrogative  pronouns  ought,  however,  to  be 
noticed.  These  are  homo'  which,  and  homoni  who.  The  interrogative 
pronoun  what  is  Tiesl' ,  biit,  besides  taking  the  regular  nominal  suf¬ 
fixes,  it  also  may  take  certain  verbal  or  semiverbal  suffixes. 

ADJECTIVAL  STEMS 


Adjectives  are  of  two  sorts:  (1)  those  formed  from  independent 
stems,  with  or  without  reduplication;  and  (2)  those  formed  from 
verbal  stems,  generally  with  the  suffix  -pe.  The  first  of  these  classes 
may  be  divided  according  as  to  whether  there  is  or  is  not  any  redupli¬ 
cation. 


NO  REDUPLICATION 


REDUPLICATION 


little  tem  large  tete 

small  till'  long  Id'lami 

good  yaihd! 

bad  wasd' 

short  nu'si 

old  Tce'yi 

Quite  a  number  of  adjectives  belonging  apparently  to  this  firs 
class  have  the  suffix  -pe,  although  the  stem  shows  no  relation  to  an; 
verbal  stem,  and  seems  never  to  be  used  as  such.  These  are  hot 
reduplicated  and  unreduplicated,  and  include  all  color  names,  h 
some  cases,  two  forms  exist,  one  with,  and  one  without,  the  suffix  -p< 


NO  REDUPLICATION 

healthy  eto'spe 
heavy  wdhd'lpe 
thick  koi'lpe 
short  nu'spe 


black  seu'seupe 
green  titi'tpe 

The  numerals  belong  to 
as  follows  up  to  ten: 

,  one  su'.ti 
two  pe'ne 
three  sd'pwi 
four  tso'yi 
five  md'wika 


REDUPLICATION 

weak  le'lepe 
light  hehe'ltpe 
thin  toto'pe 
wide  da'pdape 
sour  tsutsu'Jcpe 

COLOR  NAMES 

red  la’Hakpe 
white  da'ldalpe 

NUMERALS 

this  first  class  of  adjectival  stems,  and  ai 


six  sai'tsoJco 
seven  to'puri 
eight  pe'ntcoyt 
nine  pe'lio 
ten  ma'sok.0 
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The  numeral  adverbs  are  formed  by  the  suffix  -nini;  as,  su'tmini 
once,  Vene  mm  twice,  etc.  Distributives  are  formed  by  reduplicat- 
ing  the  final  syllable;  as,  su'tih  one  each,  pe'nene  two  each,  etc. 

§  41.  Stems  Taking  Verbal  Suffixes 

Verbal  stems  may  be  divided  into  two  groups,  according  as  to 
whether  they  are  treated  always  as  stems  pure  and  simple,  or  are 

sometimes  used  in  connection  with  other  stems,  modifying  these 
and  serving  as  prefixes. 

Stems  of  the  first  type  are  predominantly  composed  of  consonant- 
vowel-consonant.  Many  occur  in  pairs  or  groups,  with  similar  or 
nearly  similar  meaning,  but  with  variable  vowel;  whereas  a  few 
pairs  show  not  a  variable  vowel,  but  a  variable  consonant.  Besides 
these  tri-literal  stems  there  are  a  number  of  bi-literal  and  uni-literal 
forms  and  a  few  as  yet  unanalyzable  dissyllabic  stems.  The  follow¬ 
ing  list  shows  the  tri-literal  stems  which  have  at  present  been  deter¬ 
mined,  and  indicates  both  the  systematic  character  of  these  stems 
and  also  the  pairing  or  grouping  spoken  of  above.  In  some  cases 
the  meaning  of  the  stem  is  yet  uncertain,  owing  to  the  small  num¬ 
ber  of  instances  in  which  it  occurs.  Tri-literal  stems,  as  a  rule, 
take  modifying  stems  or  true  prefixes  before  them. 

-bak-  to  detach  a  flat  thing;  -bek-(1);  -bdk-(1) 

-bed-  to  mark,  paint 

-bas-  to  sweep (?);  -bis-  to  live,  stay  ;  bus(l) 

-bat-  to  break  ;  -hot-  to  break 

-dak-  to  detach  a  flat  thing;  -deh-  to  make  hole 

-dam-  to  give 

-dip-  to  slide 

-dis-  to  slide 

-das-  to  split 

-dat-('l);  -dot-  to  overturn ;  -dut-(l) 

-hale-  to  tear;  -liuk-  to  whistle  (?) 

-hal-  to  lie,  cheat;  -hid-{X) 

■hap-  to  move  with  friction;  -hop-  to  move  with  friction;  -hop-  to 
stretch;  -hup-{%) 

has-  to  slide;  -Ties-  to  scratch;  -his-  to  make  basket;  -hos-  to 
scare  (?)  - hus -(?) 

-hat-  (?);  -Jcel-  to  perforate;  -hoi-  to  bore(?);  -hoi-  to  roll;  -hid- (l) 

ap-  to  move  with  friction  (?);  -hop-  to  move  with  friction  (?); 
-hop-  ( ?) 

-hes-  ( ?) 

to  strike;  -het-  to  graze;  -hot-  to  divide;  -hut-  to  divide 
a  '(')’  ‘^-(?);  -loh-  (?) ;  -loh-  to  creep;  -luh-  to  creep 
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-lot-  to  cry 

-lap-  to  crawl  (?);  -lep-(l);  -Up-  to  cry  out;  -lop-  to  move  with 
friction  (?) 

-los-0) 

-mak-  to  know,  count,  measure 
-not-  to  bend 

-pok-  to  strike;  -pok-  to  shake  (?) 

-pel-  to  perforate;  -pol-  dislocate;  -pul-  dislocate,  remove 
-pin-  to  hear 
-pes-  to  crumble 
-pat- (?);  -pit- {'l ) 

- sal-{ ?);  -sil-  to  shake 
-tul-  to  break  flat  thing 
-tek-  to  j ump  ( ?) ;  -tsik-  ( ?) 

-tom-  ( ?) 

-tap  to  squeeze (?);  -top-  to  break;  -top-  to  jump;  tup-  to  break 
-tsap-  to  tear,  rip 

-tas-  to  slap(?);  -tes-  to  strip  off;  -tois-(t)\  -tbs- (?) ;  -tus-  to  break 
-tsot-  to  rip  off 
-mu-  to  rub 
-wok-  to  cry  out 
-yak-  to  crush;  -yok-  to  strike 
-yal-  to  split;  -yol-  to  break;  -yul-  to  rip,  split 
-y('t-  ( ?)  I 

Bi-literal  and  uni-literal  stems  of  this  first  type  are  quite  numerous, 
and  a  partial  list  is  here  given.  They  are  distinguished  from  the  tri¬ 
literal  stems  as  a  rule,  by  the  fact  that  they  rarely  take  any  modifying 
stems  or  true  prefixes  before  them. 


a-  to  say 

a-  to  be  (auxiliary  verb) 

ap-  to  slip,  slide 

bo-  to  blow 

bbi-  to  leach  acorns 

bu-  to  stink 

di-  to  swell 

do-  to  bite,  seize  with  teeth 
hi-  to  smell  (?) 
hoi-  to  spread  apart  (  ?) 
kai-  to  fly 

k/ai-  to  be  called,  named 
kb-  to  have,  possess  (?) 
hoi-  (?) 

me-  to  take,  seize 


mo-  to  drink 
mb-  to  shoot 

M?) 

b-  to  go,  ti'avel 
pe-  to  eat 
pu-  to  sew 
-tau-  to  twist  (?) 
to-  to  burn 

-toi-  to  divide  in  strips 

tse-  to  see 

-tsoi-  to  bend 

-yau-  to  break  flat  thing 

(?) 

(?) 
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Special  mention  ought  to  be  made,  in  speaking  of  stems  of  this 
type,  of  the  connectives.  The  simple  connective  and,  indicated  by 
kcin,  has  already  been  referred  to  in  speaking  of  the  unchangeable 
stems.  All  other  connectives  seem  to  be  formed  from  the  auxiliary 
verb  a  to  be,  by  the  addition  of  various  verbal  suffixes.  A  list  of 
these  connectives,  any  of  which  may  take  the  simple  connective  Jean 
as  an  additional  suffix,  follows: 


ado'm  so,  thus 
arrie't  but 
amd'ni  then 


atse  t  the  whiles,  at  this  time 
awe' bisun  continuallv 
awe'te  then 


Verbal  stems  which,  although  dissyllabic,  yet  appear  to  be  unana- 
lyzable,  are  not  nearly  as  numerous  as  the  other  types.  Some  of  the 
more  common  ones  follow: 


he' 7io-  to  die 
hold-  to  rotate 
o'nkoi-  to  conquer 
ope'-  (1) 

pedal  -  to  steal,  to  answer 


-pwi'li-  to  roll 
-tala-  to  crush 
-tibil-  to  wind  around 
wile'  ■  to  run 
wo' no-  to  die 


Verbal  stems  of  the  second  type  have  already  been  discussed  in 
§§  11-13,  and  need  not  therefore  be  taken  up  in  detail  here  again.  The 
b,  w,  and  y  series  seem  to  be  the  clearest  and  least  doubtful,  and  to 
offei  the  fewest  apparent  exceptions.  The  h  series  is  quite  puzzling; 
the  i  form  {hi-),  having  no  apparent  relation  to  the  others  in  the  series 
in  meaning,  falling  as  it  does  into  the  class  of  pure  prefixes,  indicating  • 
parts  of  the  body.  The  e  and  u  forms  {lie-  and  hu-)  are  also  very 
irregular.  Although  the  characteristic  feature  of  these  stems  is,  that 
while  the}7  are  most  commonly  used  to  modify  another  stem  as  a 
piefix,  they  may  yet  themselves  stand  as  independent  stems  on  occa¬ 
sion,  there  are  one  or  more  in  each  series  which  can  not  so  stand 

independently,  it  seems.  The  reasons  for  this  exception  are  not  yet 

iclear. 
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TEXT 


So'tim 1 

One 

ku'mmenim 

houseless  ones 

pakupem  11 

daughter  pos¬ 
sessing  person 

kiile'm  15 

girl 


neno'mmaidum 2  bii'sstsoia.3  Wiso'tpini-4  he'nante5 6 7 

old  people  lived,  it  is  said.  Big  Springs  on  this  side  of 

6  hobo'kodom7  mai'sem8 9  bii'sstsoia.3  Ama'nkan4  so'ti 10 11 

bark  hut  owning  they  lived,  it  is  said.  That  one  and 

neno'mmaidum 2  matsoi'am.12  Ama'dikan13 

it  is  related. 


one 


mo'il 14 


old  people 


There  and 


she 


bii'sstsoia.3 

lived,  it  is  said. 


Amankan 9 

That  one  and 


matsoi'am  12 

it  is  related 


ope'kanbeninl' 18 

always 


1  so'tim  one  (- m  subjective!. 

2  neno'maidiim  old  people;  ne'no,  ne'nope  the  usual  adjective  used  for  referring  to  animate  things,  and 
standing  for  old  person  if  unaccompanied  by  a  noun;  -m  the  connective,  euphonic  consonant  used  in  form¬ 
ing  compound  nouns,  etc.;  mai'dii  man,  Indian,  perhaps  from  root  mai-  to  speak;  -to  the  suffix  of  the 
subjective  case. 

3  bii'sstsoia  lived  (from  the  stem  buss-,  bis-  to  live,  to  remain,  to  continue  in  one  place);  -tsoi- 
verbal  suffix  indicating  completed  action,  quotative,  i.  e.,  the  knowledge  is  not  obtained  by  the  experience 
of  the.  speaker,  but  comes  to  him  merely  by  hearsay;  -a  the  usual  suffix  of  the  third  person,  -n  (-kan), 
is  rarely  used  with  -tsoi.  This  may  be  a  contraction  from  -tsoi-an(l) . 

4  wiso'tpini  a  place  known  locally  as  Big  Springs,  one  of  the  main  sources  of  the  North  Fork  of  Feather 

river,  in  Big  Meadows,  Plumas  county,  California.  I  am  unable  to  analyze  this  name  satisfactorily. 

6  he'nante  on  this  side  of.  Analyzable  as  follows:  he-  a  demonstrative  stem  (confined  chiefly  to  the 
northwestern  dialect)  meaning  this;  -nan-  the  nominal  locative  suffix  meaning  from;  -te  probably  from 
-di,  the  general  locative  suffix  at  in,  etc.:  hence  the  whole  meaning  this-from-at,  a  spot  between 
THIS  AND  the  ONE  SPOKEN  OF. 

0  ku'mmenim  a  houseless  person;  kum-  the  name  applied  to  the  semi-subterranean,  circular,  earth- 
covered  lodges;  -men  the  negative  or  privative  suffix;  to  this  is  then  added  a  euphonic  i,  and  finally  the 
subjective  suffix  -to 

7  hobo'kodom  owning  a  bark  hut;  hobo'  the  conical  bark  huts  in  which  the  poorer  people  lived;  ho  alone 
seems  to  be  used  as  synonymous  with  dwelling,  any  sort  of  a  shelter  or  house;  -kd  a  suffix  very 
commonly  used,  indicating  the  quality  of  possessing,  hence  hobo' kb  having  the  quality  of  possess¬ 
ing  a  bark  hut;  -do  the  suffix  of  the  present  participle;  -m  the  subjective  suffix.  The  whole  mighi 
be  rendered  owners  of  a  bark  hut. 

8  mai'sem  they.  This  is  apparently  a  form  synonymous  with  mo'sem  or  moi'sem.  The  final  to  is  the 
subjective  suffix. 

9  ama'nkan  and  that  one;  ama'  the  demonstrative  pronoun  that,  referring  to  the  old  people,  here  in 
the  subjective  case  amd’m,  the  to  being  changed  to  n  before  k,  in  accordance  with  the  regular  rule  (see 
§  4,  -kan  and). 

10  so'ti  one.  Here  in  objective  case  (cf.  note  1) . 

11  pb'kupem  a  person  having  a  daughter;  pd,po  daughter;  -kii  the  same  as-fco,  the  suffix  meaning 
having  the  quality  of  possessing;  -pe  the  suffix  used  generally  to  form  the  nomen  actoris,  etc.;  -m 
the  subjective  suffix. 

12  matsoi'am  it  is  related.  This  frequently  appearing  form  seems  to  come  from  a  verbal  stem  ma-  to 
relate,  to  tell;  -tsoi-  the  quotative  suffix  of  completed  action;  -a-  the  suffix  of  the  third  person,  gener¬ 
ally  used  with  -tsoi.  The  use  of  -m  here  is  as  yet  not  clear. 

n ama’dikan  and  at  that  place;  ama'  demonstrative  pronoun  that;  -di  the  locative  suffix  at;  -kan 
the  conjunction  and. 

14  TOoft  the,  that.  The  independent  form  of  the  third  personal  pronoun.  This  is  used  very  frequently 
almost  as  a  demonstrative.  Here  mon,  instead  of  mom,  because  of  the  following  k 

likull  to  woman,  girl  (here  subjective). 

10  ope'kanbeninl'  every  time,  always.  It  is  difficult  as  yet  to  analyze  this  completely  or  satisfactorily : 

ope'  occurring  alone  means  all;  -kan  seems  to  be  derived  from  kani,  meaning  also  all,  each,  evehy; 

-be  is  the  same  as  -pe  (the  p  changing  to  b  after  n);  the  final  suffix  -nini  appears  to  have  a  temporal  signifi¬ 
cance;  as  also  in  le'wonini  once  in  a  while  (from  le’wo  some). 
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kulii'iianaiponihehe' 17  piye'tonokom  18 

i  iing-to  wa  rd  - whe  n  -  _  one  who  went 

bathing 

Ama'nkan 9  tu'itsoia.22 

That  one  and  slept,  it  is  said. 


almost 

wono'raentsoia.21 

missed-not,  it  is  said. 


so'tim  19 

one 


kulu'nanamaa't 20 

evening-toward 


NeDl'webissim  24 

Dreaming  kept  on 

neDi'dom 28 

dreaming 


kaka'nim  25 

every 

neDl'ustsoia.23 

dreamed  for  her- 


Ama'nkan 9  neDl'ustsoia.23 

That  one  and  dreamed  for  her- 
_  „  self,  it  is  said. 

po  J  neDi'webissim 24  moni'kno 27 

night  dreaming  kept  on  sa Se  one 

9  piye'tonotsoia.29 

That  one  and  bathing  went,  it 

is  said. 

33 


self,  it  is  said.  .■ — =  . - , 

Piye'tonopenkan 30  oki'tmenpem  31  e'kdatsoia  32  AnmnU.cT-^  i  , 

One  who  has  gone  one  not  returning  it  dawned  h  Amailkan  9  be  Iiekto 
bathing  and  K  U  iss^d  ’  That  one  and  morning  in 


17  killu'nanambnihehe'  when  it  was  a  r  most  twtw  ,  .  - 

f  the  night;  -nano-  a  reduplicate^^  **  EVENDl6' the  P«t 

affix  with  the  force  of  when  after-  hehe'  a  suffix  of  mT„c  w  ’  ’  g  T0WARD;  ~mdni  a  temporal 

oubtfulness  or  approximation  '  °f  S°meWhat  UDCertain  meani"g-  dually  indicating 

18 Piye'tonokom  one  who  went  bathing  (from  piye'-  piye' to-  to  swim  op 

ibjeclive  suffix,  this  agreeing  In  else  with  the  amfm  to  “i"aT  ™  """"  »  POSSKS™^  *  the 

huteoia  slept  (from  the  stem  tu'i-  to  sleep);  -tsoia  (see  above) 

—  bv  “the™, 

the Te%a!Z?ZlDrnAMING-  The  reflexive  is  ■*  used  in  this  case.  The  suffix  -6mm  is  formed 

-  thesenseof  to  keep  ov  n*™’  T°  CONTINUE’  and  is  the  usual  continuative  suffix  employed,  giv¬ 
ing  13  V6ry  genera‘ly  j0ined  t0  the  verbal  stem  by  -we,  which  is  of  uncertain 

kaka',um  every,  a  reduplicated  form  of  kani'm  each,  all 

=to  whole  period  of  darkness’  °r>  if  restricted’ 

Tno  seems  hThp  aSpM^  °NE’  *S  the  indePendeut  form  of  the  third  personal  pronoun.  The  suffix 
,  1  ™  an  in,f°slve-  and  to  mean  the  same,  the  very.  It  is  here  objective. 

,  •  dreaming  (here  the  present  participle,  formed  with  -dom). 
p>ye  tonotsoia  went  to  bathe,  it  is  said  (cf.  note  18). 

nra  Mtor is™!?,!  Ill'll  WH°,HfD  G0NE  BATIIING;  piye’lono-  cf.  note  18;  peng  the  suffix  of  the 
oki’tmZnL  2  g  -pen  before  k;  the  suffix  -kan  is  the  common  connective, 

haps  into  n  to  n  N04:  returning,  okit-  meaning  to  return,  to  arrive  at  a  place.  Analyzable, 
tnlng  down  Terbal  St6m  connected  witb  0-  to  go)  and  -kit  the  regular  directive  suffix- 

ms,  with  the  subjective  -m  ’  m  addlti°n’  ““  UegatiVe’  and  'pe  the  SU*X  of  the  ,lomeu 

°AWNEP-  The  verbaI  form  ekda'  is  related  closely  to  ekV  day. 

number  of °RNING  <'SOmetimes  merely  be'nek).  The  suffix  -to  in  use  here  is  obscure.  It  occur:, 
nmrier  of  similar  cases,  with  apparently  a  temporal  meaning. 
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mako' 34 

fish 


hala'pweten 35  Oskpindom 36  okitsoia.37  Mobeikona8® 

carried  having  coining  out  of  Arrived,  it  Her  hither  to 

toward  house.  is  said. 

bohu'isitotsoia.39  Awete'nkan40  bii'sstsoia.3  Bodoi'kinudom41  bii'sstsoia/ 

handed  over  to,  Thus  having  been  stayed  it  is  Sitting  on  ground  ^Tsaid.’ 

tsai'men44  tseme'npe(m)45  oki'tkotsoia.4* 

bv  and  by  one  unseen  arriving-quali- 

J  tyhad.it  is 

said. 

oko'koinpintsoia.48  A'nkanim49  maya'ken* 

head  lowered  down  to-  Then  it  was 

ward,  gradually,  it  is 
said. 


it  is  said.  and 

Ama'm 42  may  a' ken4  3 


That  one 


say  they 


Pu'iyanan  47  may  a' ken 

Outside,  from  it  was 


43 


3i  mako'  fish  (here  objective). 

35  hala’pweten  having  carried.  We  have  here  the  use  of  one  of ‘the  troublesome  prefix-stems,  Ad- 
Taken  by  itself,  -lap-  is  a  verbal  stem  signifying  to  crawl  on  hands  and  knees,  or  to  sit,  knees  o? 
ground.  Combined  with  ha-,  it  means  to  carry,  perhaps  to  drag,  generally  by  a  cord  or  rope,  her 
carrying  FISH  on  a  string.  The  suffix  -u  elen  is  a  temporal  suffix  meaning  after  having. 

36  dsi'pindom  coming  out  of  toward  the  house.  The  verbal  stem  here  is  6-  to  go,  to  travel,  t 
which  are  added  two  directive  suffixes,  -si  out  of  (the  water),  and  -pin  toward.  In  -dom  we  hav 

the  regular  present  participle.  . 

37  Oki'tsoia  arrived,  CAME  back.  Okit-  cf.  note  31.  While  this  is  sometimes  heard  oki  ttsoia,  as  a  ml 

the  second  t  is  elided.  . 

38  mbbe’ikbna  her  father  to.  With  relationship  terms,  the  siffiple  third  personal  pronoun  is  oftei 

used  in  place  of  the  regular  possessive  case,  as  here  we  have  mo-  instead  of  moki'.  Be’iko  father  isappai 
ently  analyzable  into  bc’i-,  a  stem  meaning  again,  another  {be’im  again;  be'ibo  another;  be’dui 
new),  and  the  familiar  suffix  -ko  having  the  quality  of  possessing.  The  final  suffix  -na  is  the  locativ 
suffix  meaning  toward,  expressing  the  motion  of  the  gift  from  the  girl  to  her  father. 

39  bohu'isitotsoia  handed  over  to,  it  is  said  In  bo-  another  of  the  prefix-stems  appears.  This  usua 
seems  to  signify  actions  done  with  a  bulky  or  round  object.  Its  application  here  is  obscure,  ur 
less  the  fist  is  thought  of  as  a  bulky  thing,  in  which  the  string  on  which  the  fish  are  strung  is  bek 
The  main  stem,  -hui-,  is  uncertain  in  its  meaning,  this  being  the  only  place  where  it  occurs.  In  eonjunc 
tion  with  bo-,  however,  it  has  the  meaning  given  above.  The  suffix  -sito  is  one  of  the  directive  ver  i 
suffixes,  meaning  across,  over. 

40  awete'nkan  and  after  having  been  thus.  All  conjunctions,  except  kan  and,  are  formed  in  Mam 
from  the  auxiliary  verb  a  to  be.  Here  with  the  suffix  -wete(n)  we  get  the  idea  of  sequence,  usuail 
expressed  in  English  by  and  then.  The  -kan  is,  of  course,  the  simple  conjunction  and. 

41  bodoi'kinudom  sitting.  In  this  case  the  initial  syllable  bo-  is  in  all  probability  the  same  prefix-ste 
which  appeared  in  bohu'isitotsoia,  in  this  case  changed  in  accordance  with  some  obscure  vowel-harmon 
bb-  as  a  simple  verbal  stem  means,  on  the  other  hand,  to  blow,  as  the  wind.  The  prefix-stem  bo-  here 
used  as  a  stem,  taking  the  suffix  -doi,  a  verbal  directive  meaning  upward,  and  often  appears  thus  withoi 
further  addition;  as  bodoi'tsoia  he  sat.  It  is  not  clear  how  the  idea  of  sitting  comes  from  the  elements  * 
and  -doi  unless  we  assume  that  the  idea  is  of  a  round  thing  (the  knees?)  sticking  up  (as  one  sits  on  «.e 
haunches).  The  suffix  (or  suffixes)  -kind  is  not  clear.  It  is  of  quite  frequent  occurrence,  but  is  still  uni c 
tain,  -dom  is  the  usual  present  participle. 

42  ama'm  that  one  (subjective  form  of  the  demonstrative). 

43  mayd'ken  it  was.  This  frequently-appearing  form  seems  to  be  derived  from  the  stem  ma-  to 

with  the  suffix  -yak-,  which  indicates  past  time. 

44  tsai'men  after  a  while.  Derived  from  tsai  another,  and  the  suffix  -men, -not  the  negative, 
which  it  is  identical  in  form,  but  a  suffix  indicating  time  of,  which  is  used  in  the  names  of  seasons  e 
{yo'men  summer,  flower-time;  ku'mmen  winter,  earth-lodge-time,  i.  e.,  the  period  during  w 
the  people  live  in  the  earth-lodges). 

45  tseme'npe(m)  one  who  is  not  seen.  The  verbal  stem  here  is  tse-  to  see,  with  the  negat 
-men,  and  the  -pe  of  the  nomen  actoris.  It  would  seem  to  mean,  therefore,  one  not  seeing,  u  _ 
phatically  declared,  in  this  instance,  to  be  passive.  No  formal  distinction  of  the  passive  has  ye 


noted  in  Maidu.  n.  n0 

46  oki'tkotsoia  had  the  quality  of  arriving,  it  is  said  (from  okit-  to  arrive,  to  reach,  • 

31).  The  use  of  the  suffix  -kb  has  already  been  sufficiently  explained. 

47  pui'yanan  from  outside;  pui'ya  means,  in  general,  the  outside,  without  the  house. 

-nan  is  the  usual  locative,  meaning  from,  away  from.  instance  i 

4»  okb'kompintsoia  lowered  head  little  by  little  down  toward,  it  is  said.  In  this  in- 
have  the  use  of  the  prefix  o-  indicating  actions  done  with  the  head.  The  verbal  stem  is  -  0,">  T 

lower,  to  depress  ( koitsono-  to  set,  as  the  sun,  i.  e.,  to  go  down  over  the  edge  o  t  ®  w 
reduplication  of  the  stem  here  indicates  that  the  action  took  place  slowly  at  intervals.  6 
is  directive,  meaning  toward  The  n  before  the  p  is  probably  phonetic.  meaning 

43  a'nkanim  then.  This  is  a  connective  formed  from  the  stem  a-  and  the  suffix  -kanrn, 

FINISH,  COMPLETE  AN  ACTION. 
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lskas&im"  10kSKTAbifimSO  “'"T”"  ttoiha-dom- 

*K2a"  op«lTudpomS4 


lire  behind 
towards 

maya'ken43  kiile'm58 

it  was  girl 

tseko'nwebisstsoia.61 

looking-straight  continued, 
it  is  said. 

Lo'ksipebissim64  tsai'men44 

Crawling  out  continued  by  and  by 


i'nkinan  58 

beside,  from  • 

Ama'm42 

That  one 


one/ m  09  so'ntsedonudom 60 

ilea(i  projecting 

bu'ssyatan 62  lO'ksiptsoia e3 

8tfid  after  crawled  out,  it 

having  is  said. 

lo'ksipbo'stsoial5  A'nkanim 49  mo'ini 06 

crawled  wholly  out,  Then  i,,, 

it  is  said. 


40  lokd'npinwebissim  kept  crawling  into,  toward  The  main 

—  0.  »»  BELLY  CBA^otT  Thfe  “Z  TbZZJZtZZZ  7.”““ 

The°sufflBAVEt  'J’iT  ‘I”  SlmPl<i  Verb  movemeilt)  *»  fc™  »  compound  verb,  to  oo ’nl™ 
The  suffix  -pm  is  the  regular  directive  meaning  toward,  into  (into  the  house,  toward  the  girl)  whereas 
the  -webissim  is  the  continuative  already  explained;  cf  note  24  8  reas 

-  -- 

Her6’  “d  3  feW  W°rdS  farth6r  °U’ “  °CCUrS  in  terms  indLathl'g 

I*—  C°ILING  AR°UND-  The  verbal  stcm  ^  here  t!6i-  meaning  to  coil,  to  twist,  to  turn  as 

'  “  T  WH°  13  CURLY-IIEADEU  head).  The  force  of  -ha  is  not  known  Tffifina 

suffix  is  the  present  participle  -dom.  1  ne  nnal 

•** sawo'nona  toward  the  place  opposite  the  door;  sa  is  the  term  for  fire-  the  area  back  of  the 

snffi  ’■  G"  h®, otber  Slde  of  the  flre  from  the  door,  is  called  saivo'no ,  and  is  the  place  of  honor  ‘  The  final 
suffix  -na  is  the  locative,  meaning  to,  toward. 

s'  opi'tmodom  filling  up.  The  stem  opit-,  meaning  full,  seems  analyzable  into  -pit-  a  stem  entering 

ukeTbf^rv  f°rnlS  (aS  hopi't-waitodom  FILLING  bursting;  kapi'tdom  pinching  something 
EE  a  BERRY  and  bursting  it),  and  a  prefix(?)  o-  of  uncertain  meaning,  possibly  the  prefix  o-  indicat 

s-sexs.1"*  m-  "*  suff“  *•  -  >»“'/”■  «z  — s 

^ZZTJZ  T°  THE  ™SH0LD;  vu'm,  meaning  really  the  outside  as  contrasted  with  the 

base  bottoJ  ^°tUhSE’  lSOfte“hUSe,dtorTHE  DOOB* that  which  leadstothe  outside;  -inki  means  the 
base,  bottom,  o£a  thing;  ~na  is  the  locative  toward 

mffif  d'f  """LU™  ,TOUT-  Theste'"  herels  «*>*»■»  as  above  (note5L),  with,  however,  a  different 

”E  0lT ‘,F’  OI,T  ,>OH-  T1“  ld«“  w°uld  seem  to  bo  that  of  ailing  the  space  so  com- 
pieieiy  as  to  overflow,  as  it  were. 

57 awete’n  then;  cf.  note  40. 

mn  FR0M  BESIDE  TIIE  WOMAN-  This  should  probably  be  written  as  two  words,  although 

•  n°UnS  afe  Very  Cl°Sely  run  together.  Kiile’  is  the  usual  term  for  woman,  ami  -nan 

Be  locative  meaning  from. 

Mono'm  head  (the  subjective  form  with  the  -m). 

PR°JECTING>  STICKING  UP‘  As  yet  not  analyzed  satisfactorily.  86-  appears  in  a  mini- 
omLn  ct  TV 8  Wh0SG  meaning  is  doubtful.  The  -n  is  probably  euphonic,  while  -t.se  may  be  the 
iifTix  -at  -S  ' 111  T  T°  SEE'  .  Tbe  toiiowins  suffixes  appear  to  be  -doi,  meaning  upward,  and  the  vague 

TANmvn  01  ~n'J’  usually  indicating  simple  motion  ( sowe'doitsoia  crawled  upward;  sowt'kadoidom 

tanding  upright). 

ip  *nflv  kept  looking  steadily  at,  it  is  said.  .  The  stem  here  is  tse-  to  see,  which,  with 

.•  X<r  UU  per  iaPs  related  to  -koi  away),  has  the  meaning  to  look  at,  to  gaze  on.  The  conti n- 
G  .  ,sumx  'u,e  gives  the  idea  of  steadiness  and  fixity  of  gaze. 

I  t  t  Ja,ai1  ai'ter  having  stayed.  The  stem  buss-  has  already  been  referred  to.  The  suffix  -yatan 

oest  translated  by  after  having. 

,._"p7p^°!a  (  RAW  led  out,  it  is  said.  The  stem  lok-  has  already  been  discussed.  The  suffix  -sip 
6, ,  ,  h3S  aIs?  already  been  referred  to  in  note  56. 

Sil6'ks/}h>^S^m  KEPT  crawling  out.  Here  the  continuative  -webissim  is  shortened  to  -cbissim. 

•sc  (be  ^  0 ntxoia  crawled  wholly  out,  it  is  said.  The  suffix  -bos  gives  the  idea  alwavs  of  (lion  mh- 
iS-  completion  (see  §  20,  no.  39). 
c“  mo’im  he  (in  the  subjective  form). 
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mo'mna67  o'tnotsoia.68  Lo'kniitnowe'bissim69  lo'kmitsoia.70  Atse't71 

water  to  went  into,  it  Crawling  down  into  continued  crawled  down  into,  Meanwhile 
is  said.  it  is  said. 

kiile'm15  bu'sstsoia3  ilm'di72  hoba'di.7  Tsai'men44  we'yetsoia.7: 

girl  stayed,  it  is  said  this-in  bark-hut-in  By  and  by  spoke,  it  is  said. 

“Okoi'tapo74  aka'nas75  nikl'”70  atsoi'a.77  Amo'ni78  “Ho”7i 


“  Let  us  go  away 


said  (he) 


me-to’ 


said  she,  it 
is  said. 


Then 


atsoi'a.77 

said  (the 
father),  it 
is  said. 

aka'nas 75 

said  (he) 


u  Ama'm42 

“That  one 


be'nek33 

to-morrow 


ono'makasi80 

go-shall-I 


be'nek 33 

to-morrow 


“All 

nght,” 

.  -'<-..^,”,81 


ono'tapo* 


go  away, 
let  us, 


nik” 82  atsoi'a.77  Amo'ni78  mom83  ne'nommai'dum2  “He'u^ 

me-to,”  said  she,  it  Then  he  old  man  “  Yes, 

is  said . 

ono'bene85  saa'”86  atsoi'a.77  Amo'ni78  tsai'men44  bii'ssvatan65 

go-ought  ?”  said  (he),  Then  by  and  by  stayed  after 

having 


it  is  said. 


67  mo'mna  to  the  water;  mo'mi  is  water.  The  terminal  euphonic  i  is  dropped  always  before  loca 
tive  suffixes  such  as  this;  -na  toward. 

68  'otnotsoia  went  into,  it  is  said.  The  stem  here,  ot-,  is  apparently  a  derived  stem  from  the  commor 
6-  to  go,  (May  not  this  be  a  contraction  from  omit -  to  go  down  into?)  The  addition  of  the  suffix  -nc 
of  generalized  motion  does  not  seem  to  add  strength. 

69  Ib'kmitnowe'bissim  kept  crawling  down  into.  We  have  here  the  suffix -wit,  meaning  into,  down 
into  a  hole,  cavity,  etc.,  which,  it  was  suggested,  may  appear  in  contracted  form  in  the  preceding 
verb.  Again,  the  addition  of  the  suffix  -no  seems  to  add  little,  although  here  perhaps  emphasizing  the 
continuity  of  the  motion.  In  « webissim  we  have,  of  course,  the  usual  continuative. 

70  lo'kmitsoia  crawled  down  into,  it  is  said.  Here  -mit-tsoia  coalesces  to  -mitsoia. 

71  atse't  meanwhile.  A  connective  formed  from  the  auxiliary  verb  a-  to  be  by  the*  temporal  suffix 
-tset,  meaning  while,  at  the  time  when. 

Wunl’di  in  this;  uni'  is  the  demonstrative  indicating  objects  near  the  speaker;  -di  is  the  locative 
suffix  meaning  at,  in,  on. 

73  we'yetsoia  spoke.  Of  the  many  verbs  of  speaking  or  saying,  we' yen  is  one  of  the  most  commonly  used. 
The  stem  is  in  reality  we -,  often  reduplicated  as  we' we-.  The  suffix  -ye  is  one  of  those  verbal  suffixes  of 
so  general  a  meaning  that  no  definite  translation  can  be  given  for  them. 

71  okoi'tapo  let  us  go  away.  Here  6-  to  go  is  the  stem,  to  which  is  added  the  directive  suffix  -koi 
away  from;  a  further  suffix, -fa,  which  generally  seems  to  indicate  motion  upward  or  along  the  surface 
of  something;  and  finally  the  exhortative  suffix  -po. 

76 aka'nas  said.  The  stem  a-  to  say  is  probably  related  to  the  stem  ma-  of  similar  meaning.  The 
suffix  -kan  is  the  ending  of  the  third  person  of  a  verbal  form  (see  §  19,  no.  30).  The  terminal  -as  is  the 
indication  of  the  perfect  tense,  here  suffixed  directly  to  the  verbal  form,  and  not  standing  independent 
(see  §  19,  no.  32). 

70  nikl’  (to)  me.  Instead  of  the  more  usual  form  of  the  objective  of  the  first  personal  pronoun,  nik, 
what  is  apparently  an  emphatic  form  is  here  used,  distinguished  from  the  possessive  ni'ki  by  a  different 
accent  and  long  terminal  i. 

77  atsoi'a  said,  it  is  said.  The  stem  a-  to  say  here  takes  the  regular  quotative  past-tense  suffix.  Instead 
of  the  usual  ending  of  the  third  person,  -a,  as  here,  the  form  atsoi'kan  is  sometimes  used.  As  compared 
with  aka'nas  above,  the  position  of  the  tense  and  pronominal  suffixes  is  reversed. 

78  amo’ni  then.  Another  connective  formed  from  the  auxiliary  with  the  suffix  -moni,  apparently  best 
translated  by  when-,  hence  when  it  was  so. 

79  ho  well!  all  right!  yes! 

80  ono'makasi  i  shall  go.  Here,  from  the  stem  6-,  the  general  verb  to  go,  to  travel,  bno-  is  formed 
of  which  the  form  given  is  the  first  person  singular  of  the  future,  the  -ma  being  the  suffix  of  the  future 
tense,  the  -ka  a  suffix  still  somewhat  obscure  (see  §  19,  no.  30) ,  and  the  -s(t)  the  suffix  of  the  first  person 
singular. 

81  bno'tapb  let  us  go  (a  form  parallel  to  okoi'tapo  [see  note  74],  but  formed  from  bno'-). 

82  nik  (to)  me.  Here  the  usual  form  of  the  objective  of  the  first  personal  pronoun  is  used,  instead  of  the 
emphatic  nikl’  (see  note  76). 

88  mom  he  (the).  The  subjective  form  of  the  third  personal  pronoun  singular,  used  here  as  a  demon¬ 
strative. 

84  he'd  yes! 

88  ono'bene  ought  to  go.  The  suffix  -ben  nr  -bene  conveys  the  idea  of  MUST,  ought. 

80  sad’  (?)  I  arn  unable  to  explain  this. 
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Ama'tn42 

That  one 


S2H?!a-S’  AT'm "  l>S'ne£to”  moral'"  heno'tsoia » 

UeiOt.,  That  one  morning  in 

hd'i*'  mokr-  ye'pi«  tsetsoi'a.02  Amo'ni™  mak5'*'7nuti«  -w,  « 

him  her  husband  saw,  it  is  said.  Then  tZh  4  1111,1  me  tSOia.94 

Vmo'ni78  tsa'nan95  mom!'88  hedoi'wet99  tsa'nan '-T-' 

T  —  -ffisF  u2° 

soia.97  Oki'tweten 98  mom!'88  so'kitsoia."  A'nkanim49 

ft®  ATav1n1ter  Wftter  SetdS.itis 

a'psitotsoia. 100  Amo'ni  78 

passed  across  Then 

(through),  it  is 

said. 

seda'bosim 102  kani'm 103  bii'sstsoia. 


me'datotsoia.101 

took,  it  is  said. 


Then 

Ama'm  42 

That  one 


niako'  34 

fish 

be'nekto  33 

morning  in 


ST] 535?  “,1  remaS:lt,s 

/nkanim  49  moka'ndi  105  tloi'kitsoia.106 

same  place  at  coiled  up,  it  is  " 
said. 


Atse't 71 

Meanwhile 


loko'npintsoia.104 

crawled  in  toward,  it 
is  said. 

Sawo'nonaki  107  opi'tinodom  54 

Farther  side’s  filling  up 


This  presumably  refers  to  the  girl  only,  although  of 


w  Witsoia  slept  (from  the  stem  tu'i-  to  sleep). 
urse  it  might  mean  all  the  persons  in  the  hut. 

I  ™m}'  WATER-  The  obJ'ective  retains  the  euphonic  i  (see  note  67). 

mom  it  seems  t°,,e  specialized  to  mean  oomo  for  the  purpose  of  carrying  (on  the  shoulder?)! 
0  mokV  her™  Thish  th"  ^  a  ?refiX'Stem  ‘S  t0  indicate  actions  that  occur  spontaneously, 
fix  -U  (cf  note  60)  1681  P°SSeSSIVe  0f  the  third  P“]  P^oun  in  the  singular,  with  the 

1  ye' pi  husband  (objective). 

1  vVhiti  v  SA"  ’ IT  IS  SAID’  dde  stem  bere  is  tee-,  the  usual  form  for  to  see. 

V  ery  many;  pi  alone  means  many,  much;  -luti  is  an  intensive  suffix  equivalent  to  the  English 

ST onAoVnf  1°  nVZ’  n°  HAND  T°'  T°  TAKE’  *s  expressed  by  the  stem  me-. 

THIS  side  .  .  on  thaCCde!  FR0M  °NE  ^  tS&1l~nan)’  ON  THE  0THER  SIDE-  Ts(l'nan  •  •  •  tsa'mn 

•0?should?r7NG  CARRIED  UP  (fr0m  Water)-  The  more  usual  form  is  hadoi'-  to  carry  up  gener- 
irhaving  t^ken  un^n  rnie^h'  **»"“**  the  idea  of  sequence,  ffithal, 

WdoitZil  C  VRRIED  up  IN  °r  °Th°ne  S‘rde  th®  Wat6r’  Sh° then  took  UP  the  load  of  fish  in  the  other, 
arms-  as  so'doidom  c  ^ „n!  1  h<?  preflx’stem  so'  generally  indicates  that  the  action  is  done  with 

j.vs  that  the  motion  \  W00D  up;  soha’noyewc'bissim  kept  lifting  him  about.  The  -doi 

s  mat  the  motion  was  up  from  the  water  toward  the  house. 

,rJ-ZT  AFTER  °AVING  ARRIVED  (at  the  bouse).  See  notes  31,  35. 

ning  ;S:MeT:^D--tfere  ag.ain  the  prefix-stem  so-  appears,  this  time  with  the  suffix  -kit, 
ha’psiiotsoia  p ass’fd  7™  WIth  armS  downward,  laying  down  whatever  is  being  carried. 
ily;  with  the  suffix  nin  .°rlIT  IS  SAI°'  The  Stem  here  is  hap~’  meaning  to  seize,  to  grip,  to  hold 
•hrough  an  opening  fire  etcTHR0UGH’  ltCOmeS  t0  mean  T0  HAND  0VER  TO  S0ME  0NE’  across 

use  of  -da  here°is  d  he,sterrJ  bere  is  me-,  apparently  meaning  both  to  give  and  to  take(?). 

c  down  as  the  eirl  m  '  ;,r.?n  °ften  means  motion  downward,  and  may  here  mean  he 

here  indicative  nr  l  m  foh  t0  him  through  the  smoke  hole  or  doorway.  The  suffix  -to  is  prol 

Wd'S  whol  vnC  J0Ct:  namely’  the  many  flsh  (see  §  21-  no.  45). 
meaning  whom  v  <BREAKFASTED:  tsedd  is  to  breakfast.  The  suffix  -bos  has  already  been  alluded 

It  is  subjective  as  ref mrSfto  they.^6  PreS6nt  inStanCe  an  adjectival  form  serais  to  have  been 
rZ~,m  ALL  (subjective). 

™CRAWLE°  W  T0WARD  (he)  (see  note  50). 

■’bi'kitsoia  conVn  SP°T’  m°ka'ni  is  always  given  the  meaning  of  the  same. 

discussed  (see  rote  GROUND’ IT  IS  SAID-  The  stem  t!oi-  meaning  to  coil,  to  twist,  has  already 

-/la. *  1 * * * V  ’  bere,  with  the  suffix  -kit  down,  on  the  ground,  it  is  clearer  than  before 

f  the  house  oDno-If*RthIDE  S  ^s  exjilained  before  (note  53),  sdwo'no  is  the  term  applied  to  the  por- 
ossessive  suffix  k‘  °  t  ®  door-  w*th  this  we  have  here  the  locative  suffix  -ua ,  meaning  towaki-  and 

are»  nnoin  t  \  !S  use  of  the  possessive  is  curious,  and  it  would  seem  that  some  word  h! 

A’  0  ,ght  to  be  understood. 
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Awete'nkan  40 

Then  and 


pu'iyanaki 108  opi'tsiptsoia.109 

doorward  filled  completely, 

it  is  said.  _  .  . 

i'nkinan  112  tseko  nwebisstsoiaA1 


be'ibom  110 

again 


mo'in  111 


she  (the) 


kill  e' m  15 


girl 


beside-from 


looked  straight  continually, 
it  is  said. 


Awete'nkan  40 

Then  and 


ti'ktena  bu'ssdom  113  bii'ssweten  114 

little  while  staying  staying  after 


lo'ksiptsoia.63 

crawled  out,  it  is 
said. 


Lo'ksipebissim 64 

Crawling  out  kept  on 


lo'ksipbo'stsoia.65 

crawled  wholly  out, 
it  is  said. 

Hano'leknantenka'doidi 116 

Honey  Lake  from  country  in 

Amo'nikan119  mo'in  111 

Then  and  she  (the) 

atsoi'a.77  Amo'nikan119 

Then  and 


A'nkanim  49 

Then 


lokdo'nutsoia.115 

crawled  up,  it  is  said. 


ama'nantena  117 

that  from  toward 

kiile'm  15  we'yetsoia  73 

.  ■»  U  io  00  ir 


said  (she),  it 
is  said. 

“Ettu' 123 

‘•Stop! 


girl 

tio'ii 

he  (the) 


spoke,  it  is  said. 


mo' im 66 


neno'm 122 


min 


124 


(for)  you 


basa'ko 125 

staff 


old  man 
15  126 


ya'tisi 

make-I  ” 


basa'ko125 

staff 


ya'titsoia. 126 

made,  it 
is  said. 


A'nkaninkan 127 

Then  and 


ono'doitsoia.118 

went  off  up,  it  is  said. 

uSn  120  ono'si”121 

“Well!  going-I” 

atsoi'a. 77 

said  (he), 
it  is  said. 

atsoi'a.77  A'nkanim49 

said  (he),  then 

it  is  said. 

piwi' 128  kanu 

roots  and 

(magic) 


u  He'u” 84 

“  Yes” 


pu'iyanaki  doorward.  A  similar  construction  to  that  in  note  107.  For  pu'iya,  see  note  55. 

W9  opi'tsiptsoia  filled  up  completely,  it  is  said  (see  note  54).  ho  of  unknowi 

m&ib&m  again  (from  the  stem  be'i-  meaning  again,  another,  and  the  suffix  -*>  of  unkno 

SHE  (THAT  omh.  Subjective  of  the  thirl  personal  pronoun  sihgular,  he,,  used  as  demon®, 
“'unman  from” msim”  inti,  meaning  base,  with  the  locative  suffix  y'Tmewmt, 

™  si™  skth,  common  — 

-WBE„  UP,  IT  ,s  sam.  The  directive  suffix  -dd»  hem  also  has  thegenera.  suffix,, 

SONET  BAKE  REGION.  »  «  not  ^ 

the  Indian  ptonnnciation  ol  the  English  name,  or  a  real  Indian  e„  1- 

corruption  The  suffix -nan  is  the  usual  locative  from,  apparently  meaning  •  th  locatix 

Honey  lake.  The  dr  is  a  suffix  .1  UHcemin  medfiiug ™  f 
form  preceding  it.  The  -n  is  from  -m  before  fc,  and  is  the  connective,  ha  d  ,  .  , 

plvce  country,  world,  and  frequently  takes  a  euphonic  i  before  the  locative  -di  at  is. 

FROM,  meaning  this  side  or  that  place,  i.  «„  between  there  and  hem  the ^ , 

ceding  word;  and  finally  the  locative  (exactly  the  reverse  of  own) -no  TOW AR  ,  .  -, 

1 t.  •» «».  - « «  -  — - — *«* 

apparently  always  up  to  these  Maidu). 
i»  amo'nikan  and  then. 

no  Su  well!  (an  exclamation).  _  f  th  first  per$ 

i2i  ono'si  I  am  going  (from  the  stem  ono -  to  go,  to  trave  ).  5  19  n0.  30). 

singular  is  suffixed  directly  to  verbal  stem,  without  the  -ka  which  is  generally  •  (  •  thisse0i 

TnL'm  old  man.  Here  apparently  refers  to  one  or  other  of  the  parents;  from  context  later. 

to  be  father.  See  note  2. 
iso  ettu'  stop  a  moment!  wait! 

i2i  min  for  you.  The  objective  form  of  the  independent  second  Personal  pronoun^  ^  spREApl 
125  basa'ko  a  cane,  staff.  This  appears  to  be  from  a  stem  bas-,  vv  ic  quality  of  fosse 

spreading  APART,  from  which,  with  the  suffix  -fcd,  we  have  that  which  has  *» 

ING  WIDE  SPREAD,  i.  6.,  a  staff,  with  which  one  spreads  out  one  31 the  Eakth-Mak 
125  ya'tisi  I  am  MAKING.  The  stem  yd-  means  to  create,  to  make  .Ko  doyapernrn  ^  ^ 
Creator),  and,  with  the  causative  -ft,  seems  to  mean  about  the  sa  .  p  preceding, 

again,  we  have  the  suffix  of  the  first  personal  pronoun  singular,  without  the  usual 

127  a'nkaninkan  and  then, 
im  plwV  roots  (objective). 

129  kan  and. 
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b^Vkoinostsu'mdi 130  wida'tpaitsoia. 131  “  Uni' 132  ddi'knnHnm  133 

staff  (cane)  end-on  tied-to.it  is  said.  “This  OQl  Knodom 

0  lolokdi 134  to  sdadom 130  tsShe'hetsonoweten 136  wodo'minodom 137 


smoke  hole  at  standing  up 

wfido'mkitmaa'nkano 138 

throw-down-you-shall 


looking-over  (into)-after 
having 


throwing-in  to 


min 

you 


124 


o 


1'lioni 


141 


something 
mysterious 
with 

aa'nkano  ” 144 

say- you  ” 

Awete'nkan40 

Then  and 


min 

you 


samo'estodi  ”  139  atsoi'a. 77 

fireplace-centre-  said  (he)' 

into”  it  is  said.’ 

x~4  opo'ktibos” 142  Nik82  sika'lamen’ 143  am;i'42 

headache  Me  n _ _ 


‘  Sika'latset140 

‘  Bother-while  (if) 


atsoia77 

said  (he), 
it  is  said. 


headache 
cause  I  may . 

Amo'nikan 119 

Then  and 


bother  not  ’ 

“He'u”84 

“yes” 


that 


:'a.77 


ono'doitsoia. 118 

went  off  up,  it  is 
said. 


said  (she), 
it  is  said. 


Basd  ko  staff;  -m  the  connective;  ostsu'mi  the  end, 


130  basd'komostsu'mdi  on  the  end  of  the  staff. 

■OINT.  The  locative  -di  has  the  force  of  at,  on. 

TIE\TO-  7T  13  SAID-  >The  Prefix-stem  »*-,  indicating  actions  done  by  force  generally 

iccurrence'  Tt T  **  **  8tem  ^  which-  in  *ts  more  common  form,  -dot-  is ^  of  frequent 

S  a  meanmg  alone  of  TO  KN0CK>  apparently,  but  with  wi-  has  the  meaning  to  tie  The 
umUpai  means  against,  upon,  i.  e„  to  tie  or  affix  to,  on. 

132  llnl'  THIS  (objective),  the  demonstrative  pronoun. 

^  odt'knodam  arriving,  when  you  arrive  (from  6-  to  go,  and  -dikno  against,  up  against-  hence  to 
each,  TO  ARRIVE);  present  participle  suffix  -dom. 

^  o'ioMdi  AT  the  smoke  hole.  From  o'loloko  is  the  smoke  hole  of  the  earth-covcrcd  lodge  The  ter- 

rapped** 1 2 brfore^he  locative^*'. iDS t6a<^  °f  the  more  usual  P^bly  depending  on  vowel-harmony)  is 

®  to' sdadom  standing  up  (present  participle).  From  Ids-  a  stem  meaning  to  stand-  the  suffix  -da 
.dicates  motran  upward  or  position  aloft;  hence  standing  up  by  the  smoke  hole 

ithatffif°!Jr-^AHTER  "AVING  L00KED  0VER  INT0-  From  stem  of  the  verb  to  see,  here 

f  0FF  oVE  ’  not;Wh  IS  JSCUre-  The  SUfflx  -tS°n°’  however' is  a  common  one,  meaning  over  edge 

the  co^ InTm  TT  L0°K  °VER  TIIE  EDGE  °F  THE  SM0KE  HOLE  INT0  ™E  gguse.  The  -we ten 

me  common  suffix  indicating  after  having 

THROWING  D0WN  INT°-  The  preflX-9tem  «*-  here  refers  to  the  staff,  as  a  iong  thing; 
*  THR0W  °R  DR0P  A  L0NG  thing-  The  stem  dom-  is  obscure.  The  directive  suffix 

H°LE’  H°LL0W>  ETC”  f°ll0WS'  With  the'n0  °f  general  motioG’  and  the  parti- 

r  ™*it™aa'nkano  Y0U  SHALL  throw  down.  The  same  stem  as  above;  wddom  here  takes  the  suffix 

i  D0WNWARD;  T0  THE  GR0UND-  The  future  suffix  -ma  follows,  with  the  regular  ending  of 
e  second  person  coming  last  (see  §  28). 

tlv  lx  THE  center  of  the  fireplace;  so  is  the  term  for  fire;  samo'  the  fireplace,  appar- 

re  wiih  o?  r,RE"ST0NE;  ~est0’  often  used  independently,  means  the  center  or  middle  of  anything, 

ra  w  itti  the  locative  -di. 

WIIILE’  AT  THE  TIME  'when  he  bothers;  sika'la-  has  the  meaning  of  to  bother,  to 
<  t-  to  spry  HI  R^’  ltS  anat^sts  *s  n°t  yet  clear;  si-  is  a  prefix  of  uncertain  meaning  (si'krs-  to  cook, 
a  of  whenever  '  T7ie  stem  -kal-  is  also  troublesome.  The  temporal  suffix  -tset  here  really  gives  the 

>v  mnaLo]1™  >OMETHING  mtsteriqus,  bad  (magically);  6'hd  is  anything  which  is  evil  in  its  effects, 

2 OTm'lriit,  "  TanS  worhs  harm  to  a  person.  The  instrumental  suffix  -ni  requires  no  explanation, 
head-  o,  MIGHT  MARE  headache;  opo  k  is  a  headache  (probably  from  o-,  the  prefix  referring  to 
Fneli-i^  1>0  meaniDg  T°  STRIKE):  °P°'kti-  to  cause  A  headache.  The  suffix  -bo  corresponds  to 
is  hn®  MIGHT’ tfle  ~s  being  the  suffix  of  the  first  person,  without,  in  this  case  again,  the  -l:a.  This 
is,  however,  never  used,  I  believe,  after  -bo. 

■  n;;jmcn  D°N  T  B0THER>  hurt  (sika'l-,  cf.  note  140).  The  negative  -men  is  often  used  thus  to  indi- 

negative  imperative. 

nkano  tou  sat  (from  d-  to  say,  with  the  regular  ending  of  the  second  person). 
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[Translation] 

There  was  an  old  couple.  They  lived  just  this  side  of  Big  Springs 
and,  having  no  earth-lodge,  lived  in  a  bark  hut.  These  old  peopl 
had  one  daughter,  who  lived  with  them.  Every  evening,  just  a 
dusk,  she  always  went  bathing,  and  never  missed  a  single  night.  On 
night  she  slept  and  dreamed  of  something;  dreamed  the  same  thin; 
every  night.  Then  one  night  she  went  bathing,  but  did  not  return 
In  the  morning  she  came  back,  however,  coming  out  of  the  watc 
toward  the  house,  carrying  fish.  She  handed  the  fish  to  her  lathe 
and  then  sat  down.  By  and  by  a  great  snake  came  up  unseen 
lowered  his  head  through  the  smoke  hole,  and  crawled  in.  He  kep 
crawling  in  and  coiling  around,  till  he  filled  all  the  space  between  th 
area  back  of  the  fire  and  the  door  on  one  side  of  the  house;  then,  stick 
ing  his  head  up  beside  the  girl,  lie  looked  steadily  at  her.  After 
while  he  began  to  crawl  out,  and,  crawling  entirely  out,  went  dowi 
into  the  water  and  disappeared.  Meanwhile  the  girl  stayed  in  th 
house  still.  After  a  while  she  spoke,  saying,  “That  person  said  t< 
me,  ‘  Let  us  go  away.’  ”  Then  her  father  said,  “All  right.” — “He  sai< 
‘  I  shall  go  to-morrow,  let  us  go  away  to-morrow,’”  said  the  gir 
Then  the  old  man  replied,  “  Yes;  you  ought  to  go.”  Then  they  slept 
In  the  morning  the  girl  went  to  get  water.  She  saw  her  husband  tl 
snake.  He  gave  her  a  great  quantity  of  fish.  Then,  carrying  fis 
on  one  side  and  the  water  on  the  other,  she  came  back  to  the  hou- 
When  she  arrived,  she  set  the  water  down  and  passed  the  fish  throuj. 
the  smoke  hole  to  her  father,  who  took  them.  That  morning,  aft' 
they  had  finished  breakfast,  the  snake  came  again  and  coiled  up 
the  same  place  as  before.  He  looked  straight  at  the  girl,  and  the 
crawled  out  and  went  off  toward  the  country  between  here  ai 
Honey  lake.  Then  the  girl  spoke  and  said,  “Well,  I  am  going  now 
Then  the  old  man  said,  “Yes.”  Then  he  added.  “Stop  a  mometi 
I  will  make  a  cane  for  you.”  Then  he  made  the  cane  and  fasten' 
magical  roots  to  the  end  of  it.  “When  you  arrive  at  the  snaki 
house,  stand  by  the  smoke  hole  and  look  over  into  the  house  ai 
throw  this  staff  into  the  center  of  the  fire,”  he  said.  “  ‘  If  you  trouh 
me,  I  might  make  your  head  ache  with  something  mysteriot 
Don’t  trouble  me.’  That  is  what  you  must  say,”  lie  said.  Then  t 
girl  answered,  “All  right.”  Then  she  went  off  up  north,  after  D 
snake. 
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ALGONQUIAN 

(FOX) 


By  William  Jones 
(Revised  by  Truman  Michelson) 


Introductory  Note 


JV^OW1US  sketch  of  the  grammar  of  the  Fox  was  written  by 
Dr.  William  Jones  in  1904.  Shortly  after  the  completion  of  the 

?wSCunpt  Docfcor  Jones  was  appointed  by  the  Carnegie  Institution 
)f  Washington  to  conduct  investigations  among  the  Ojibwa  of  Canada 
md  the  United  States,  and  it  was  his  intention  to  revise  the  Fox 

grammar  on  the  basis  of  the  knowledge  of  the  Ojibwa  dialect  which 
ie  had  acquired. 

Unfortunately  Doctor  Jones’s  investigations  among  the  Ojibwa 
rere  discontinued  before  he  was  able  to  complete  the  scientific 
fSU^  k*s  field-studies,  and  he  accepted  an  appointment  to  visit 
he  Philippine  Islands  for  the  Field  Museum  of  Natural  History,  of 
hicago.  The  duties  which  he  had  taken  over  made  it  impossible 

°a  con^nue  ^ie  time  his  studies  on  the  Algonquian  dialects, 

nd  finally  he  fell  a  victim  to  his  devotion  to  his  work. 

r  ^  happened  that  the  sketch  of  the  Fox  grammar  was  not 
forked  out  in  such  detail  as  Doctor  Jones  expected.  Meanwhile 
°ctor  Jones’s  collection  of  Fox  texts  were  published  by  the  Ameri- 
in  ethnological  Society,  and  Doctor  Truman  Michelson  undertook 
i6  task  of  revising  the  essential  features  of  the  grammar  by  a 

imparison  of  Doctor  Jones’s  statements  with  the  material  contained 
i  the  volume  of  texts. 

On  the  whole,  it  has  seemed  best  to  retain  the  general  arrangement 
the  material  given  by  Doctor  Jones,  and  Doctor  Michelson  has 
>n  ned  himself  to  adding  notes  and  discussions  of  doubtful  points 
.  ®revei  it  seemed  necessary.  All  the  references  to  the  printed  series 
exts,  the  detailed  analyses  of  examples,  and  the  analysis  of  the 
X  Panted  at  the  end  of  the  sketch,  have  been  added  by  Doctor 
,C  e  son’  Longer  insertions  appear  signed  with  his  initials. 


March,  1910. 


Franz  Boas. 
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§  1.  THE  DIALECT  OF  THE  FOX 

The  Fox  speak  a  dialect  of  the  central  group  of  Algonquian  Indians 
By  “central  group”  is  meant  the  Algonquian  tribes  that  live  or  hav 
lived  about  the  Great  Lakes,  particularly  in  the  adjoinmg  region 
west  and  south,  and  now  embraced  by  the  territory  of  the  states  c 
Michigan,  Minnesota,  Wisconsin,  Illinois,  Indiana,  and  Ohio.  Th 
group  contains  many  dialects,  some  of  which  are  the  Ojibwa,  Ottaws 
Potawatomi,  Menominee,  Kickapoo,  Sauk  and  Fox. 

The  dialects  present  great  similarity  in  the  absolute  forms  of  man 
words;  but  marked  differences  are  noticed  in  the  spoken  languag< 
Some  of  the  differences  are  so  wide  as  to  make  many  of  the  dialed 
mutually  unintelligible.  This  lack  of  mutual  comprehension  is  dr 
in  some  measure  to  variations  of  intonation  and  idiom,  and  in 
certain  degree  to  slight  differences  of  phonetics  and  grammatic: 

forms. 

The  extent  of  diversity  among  the  dialects  varies;  for  instanc 
Ojibwa,  Ottawa,  and  Potawatomi  are  so  closely  related  that  a  men 
ber  of  any  one  of  the  three  experiences  only  slight  difficulty  in  acqui 
ing  a  fluent  use  of  the  other’s  dialect.  The  transition  from  Ojibw 
Ottawa,  and  Potawatomi  to  Menominee  is  wider,  and  it  is  furth 

still  to  Kickapoo  and  to  Sauk  and  Fox. 

Some  of  the  dialects,  like  the  Ojibwa,  Ottawa,  and  Potawaton 
are  disintegrating.  The  breaking-up  is  not  uniform  throughout 
dialect:  it  is  faster  in  the  regions  where  civilized  influences  predon 
nate  or  play  a  controlling  force;  while  the  purer  forms  are  mai 
tained  in  the  places  where  ideas  of  the  old-time  life  and  associatio 
have  a  chance  to  live  and  survive.  The  dialect  of  the  Mexican  bai 
of  Kickapoo  is  holding  its  own  with  great  vigor;  but  not  quite  t 
same  can  be  said  for  Menominee  or  Sauk.  Sauk  and  F ox  are  the  sar 
speech  with  feeble  differences  of  intonation  and  idiom.  Kickap 
is  closely  akin  to  both,  but  is  a  little  way  removed  from  them 
slight  differences  of  vocabulary,  intonation,  and  idiom.  The  dial< 
taken  up  here  is  the  Fox,  which  is  spoken  with  as  much  purity 

Kickapoo. 

§  1 
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The  number  of  the  Foxes  is  nearly  four  hundred,  and  they  live  on 
Iowa  River  at  a  place  in  Tama  county,  Iowa.  They  call  themselves 
Meshva  kl  a  gl  Red-Earth  People,  and  are  known  to  the  Ojibwa 
and  others  of  the  north  as  UtAgdmi'g  People  of  the  Other  Shore. 
Among  their  totems  is  an  influential  one  called  the  Fox.  It  is  told 
in  tradition  that  members  of  this  totem  were  the  first  in  the  tribe 
to  meet  the  French;  that  the  strangers  asked  who  they  were,  and 
the  reply  was,  Wd'goAy  People  of  the  Fox  Clan:  so  thereafter 
the  French  knew  the  whole  tribe  as  Les  Renards,  and  later  the 

,  English  called  them  Foxes,  a  name  which  has  clung  to  them  ever 
|  since. 


PHONETICS  (§§2-12) 

§  2.  General  Characteristics 

There  is  a  preponderance  of  forward  sounds,  and  a  lack  of  sharp 
distinction  between  k,  t,  p,  and  their  parallels  g,  d,  b.  The  first  set 
leave  no  doubt  as  to  their  being  unvoiced  sounds:  their  acoustic 
3ffect  is  a  direct  result  of  their  organic  formation.  The  same  is  not 
rue  with  the  second  set.  They  form  for  voiced  articulation,  but 
hen  acoustic  effect  is  plainly  that  of  surds:  when  the  sonant  effect 
s  caught  by  the  ear,  it  is  of  the  feeblest  sort.  Sometimes  l  is  sub- 
tituted  for  n  in  careless  speech.  Vowels  are  not  always  distinct, 
specially  when  final.  There  is  weak  distinction  between  w  and  y, 
>oth  as  vowel  and  as  consonant. 

i  Externally  the  language  gives  an  impression  of  indolence.  The 
ps  are  listless  and  passive.  The  widening,  protrusion,  and  rounding 
f  bps  are  excessively  weak.  In  speech  the  expiration  of  breath  is 
jncertain,  for  instance,  words  often  begin  with  some  show  of  effort, 
hen  decrease  in  force,  and  finally  die  away  in  a  lifeless  breath, 
uch  is  one  of  the  tendencies  that  helps  to  make  all  final  vowels 

i&udible.  consequently  modulation  of  the  voice  is  not  always  clear 

ad  sharp. 

The  same  indistinctness  and  lack  of  clearness  is  carried  out  in  con- 
nued  discourse,  in  fact  it  is  even  increased.  Enunciation  is  blurred, 
jid  sounds  are  elusive,  yet  it  is  possible  to  indicate  something  of  the 
dure  of  length,  force,  and  pitch  of  sounds. 


§2 
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§  3.  Sounds 

Consonants 

The  system  of  consonants  is  represented  by  the  following  table:1 


Stop 

Spirant 
and  affricative 

Nasal 

Lateral 

Glottal . 

£ 

< 

- 

- 

Post-palatal  ..... 

h  9 

— 

- 

- 

Palatal . 

*» 

— 

— 

- 

Alveolar . 

— 

C,  S 

— 

1 

Dental . 

t,  ' t ,  d 

ts,  tc 

n 

— 

Labial . 

P,  'p,  & 

h, ' hw ,  y 

m 

— 

B  a  soft  glottal  stop  resembling  a  feeble  whispered  cough.  It  occurs 
before  initial  vowels :  Ea'tcli  lacrosse  stick. 

['  intervocalic  is  presumably  a  spirant  with  glottal  stricture.— T.  M.] 
'  denotes  a  whispered  continuant  before  the  articulation  of  h,  t,  and  p. 
[The  closure  is  so  gradual  that  the  corresponding  spirant  is 
heard  faintly  before  the  stop,  so  that  the  combination  is  the 
reverse  of  the  fricative.  Thus  apyatc*  when  he  came  is  to 
bo  pronounced  nearly  as  dfpyatc 1  with  bilabial  /. — T.  M.j 
It  occurs  also  before  It. 

h  an  aspirate  sound  almost  like  h  in  hall,  hail,  hull.  It  is  soft  breath 
with  feeble  friction  passing  the  vocal  chords,  and  continuing  or 
through  the  narrowed  glottis:  nahi'  hey!  listen! 

* h  an  aspirate  of  the  same  origin  as  h,  but  without  an  inner  arrest! 
The  tongue  is  drawn  back  and  raised  high,  making  the  air-j 
passage  narrow;  it  has  a  sudden  release  at  the  moment  almosj 
of  seeming  closure:  7narhwa\va  wolf. 
hw  a  bilabial,  aspirate  glide,  starting  at  first  like  h,  and  ending  witl 
the  air-passage  wider  and  the  ridge  of  the  tongue  slightH 
lowered:  pa' nAhwdywa  he  missed  hitting  him. 

Ic  like  the  &-sound  in  caw,  crawl.  The  stoppage  makes  and  burst- 
without  delay  on  the  forward  part  of  the  soft  palate:  halo 
hist ! 

1  It  should  be  pointed  out  that  in  the  Fox  Texts  d  and  t,  g  and  k,  b  and  p,  often  interchange.  Tl| 
is  due  to  the  peculiar  nature  of  b,  d,  g.  Dr.  Jones  has  simply  tried  to  record  the  sounds  as  he  hea 
them  when  taking  down  the  stories.  Wherever  such  fluctuation  occurs,  the  actual  sound  pronouncij 
was  undoubtedly  b.  d,  g.  As  an  example  we  may  give  vidpA  wdbA  to  look  at.— T.  M. 

§  3 
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g  a  &-sound  articulated  in  the  same  position  as  k.  But  the  closure 
is  dull  and  sustained,  with  a  pause  between  the  stop  and  break, 
leaving  an  acoustic  effect  of  almost  a  medial  sonant:  a'gwi  no. 

%k  an  outer  &-sound  like  the  one  in  Iceen,  keep,  Icey.  The  articula¬ 
tion  is  farther  front  than  for  k  or  g.  The  spiritus  asper  is 
for  a  hiss  of  breath  that  escapes  before  complete  closure: 
i''kwd'wa  woman. 

c  like  the  voiceless  sk  in  she,  shame,  mash.  The  sibilant  is  made 
with  friction  between  the  tongue  and  upper  alveolar.  The 
opening  is  narrow,  and  the  tip  of  the  tongue  is  near  the  lower 
teeth:  cask 1  only. 

s  a  hissing  surd  articulated  with  the  tip  of  the  tongue  against  the 
lower  teeth.  The  air-passage  is  narrow  and  without  stop: 
wa'sesVa  bull-head. 

tc  like  ch  in  chill,  cheap,  church.  The  articulation  is  with  the  ridge 
of  the  tongue  behind  the  upper  alveolar,  while  the  blade  is 
near  the  lower  alveolar:  tci'stca'e  or  tcistcd 'e  heavens  and 
earth ! 

t  a  pure  dental  surd  articulated  with  the  point  of  the  tongue  against 
the  upper  teeth  and  with  sudden  stress:  tete'pisd'wa  he  whirls 
round. 

d  a  dental  articulated  in  the  same  place  as  t,  but  delayed  and  with 
less  stress.  It  leaves  the  impression  of  almost  a  voiced  stop: 
me'dasw 1  ten. 

' t  a  dental  surd  differing  from  t  only  in  the  fact  that  an  audible  hiss 
is  expelled  just  previous  to  a  full  stop:  uie^td1  bow. 

I  a  lateral  liquid  sometimes  heard  in  careless  speech.  It  often 
replaces  the  nasal  n  after  u,  a,  and  the  dull  a.  The  point  of 
the  tongue  articulates  softly  with  the  upper  alveolar,  the  fric¬ 
tion  being  so  slight  that  the  sound  has  much  the  nature  of  a 
vowel.  It  is  like  l  in  warble:  wa,bigulu'a  for  wabigunu'0- 
mouse. 

n  not  quite  like  the  n  in  English,  the  articulation  being  with  the 
point  of  the  tongue  at  the  base  of  the  upper  teeth:  nl'na  I. 

w  a  bilabial  nasal  consonant  like  m  in  English:  mArna  this. 

p  a  surd  like  the  sharp  tenuis  p  in  English ;  it  is  made  with  complete 
closure,  and  the  stop  usually  breaks  with  a  slight  puff  of 
breath:  pyd'wa  he  comes. 

§  3 
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b  a  bilabial  stop  with  almost  the  value  of  a  sonant ;  it  differs  from 
p  in  being  dull  and  having  less  stress.  The  lips  close  and  are 
momentarily  sustained,  as  if  for  a  sonant,  but  break  the  stop 
with  a  breath:  wa'bAri  morning  light. 

'p  like  p,  but  with  the  difference  of  having  first  to  expel  a  puff  oj 
breath  before  coming  to  complete  closure:  aTpyatc1  when  he 
came. 

y  like  the  voiced  spirant  y  in  you,  yes.  It  is  uttered  without  stress 
wd'  tclyalni  whence  I  came. 

w  bilabial  liquid  like  the  English  w  in  war,  water:  wawl' gewa'g1  at 
their  dwelling-place. 

Vowels 

u  like  the  vowel-sound  in  words  like  loon,  yule,  you,  and  clue.  It  is 
long  and  slightly  rounded ;  the  ridge  of  the  tongue  is  high  and 
back,  and  the  lips  and  teeth  have  a  thin  opening:  u'wiya10 
somebody. 

u  like  the  u-sound  in  full  and  book.  The  vowel  is  short,  open,  and 
faintly  rounded.  It  is  the  short  of  u:  pyd'tusdxwa  he  comes 
walking. 

o  like  o  in  words  like  no,  slope,  rose.  The  vowel  is  long  and  slightly 
less  rounded  than  u;  the  ridge  of  the  tongue  is  not  so  high  and 
not  so  far  back  as  for  u:  a! mow1  honey. 

o  like  o  in  fellow  and  hotel.  It  is  the  short  sound  of  o:  nota'yosi'wa 
he  is  heard. 

a  like  the  short  vowel-sound  in  words  like  not,  plot,  what.  The 
vowel  suffers  further  shortening  in  final  syllables ;  it  is  uttered 
with  the  ridge  of  the  tongue  drawn  back;  the  lips  are  passive: 
na'husdswa  he  can  walk. 

a  like  the  vowel-sound  in  sun,  hut;  it  is  short,  dull,  unrounded,  and 
made  with  the  ridge  of  the  tongue  slightly  lifted  along  the 
front  and  back:  wuW  this. 

a  as  in  the  broad  vowel-sound  of  words  like  all,  wall,  law,  awe.  The 
ridge  of  the  tongue  is  low,  and  pulled  back  almost  to  the 
uvula;  the  lips  make  a  faint  attempt  to  round:  wa'bAmon 1 
mirror. 

a  like  a  in  father,  alms.  The  tongue  lies  low,  back,  and  passive;  the 
lips  open  listlessly  and  only  slightly  apart:  mahxn *  these. 
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d  longer  than  the  a  in  sham,  alley.  The  a  in  German  Bar  is  probably 
more  nearly  akin.  It  is  broad,  and  made  with  the  tongue 
well  forward;  the  opening  of  the  lips  is  slightly  wider  than 
for  a;  the  quantity  is  in  fact  so  long  as  to  be  diphthongal. 
The  first  part  of  the  sound  is  sustained  with  prolonged 
emphasis,  while  the  second  is  blurred  and  falling.  The  char¬ 
acter  of  this  second  sound  depends  upon  the  next  mould  of 
the  voice-passage:  md'nawa  there  is  much  of  it. 
e  like  the  a-sound  in  tale,  ale,  late.  It  is  made  with  the  ridge  of  the 
tongue  near  the  forward  part  of  the  palate ;  the  lips  open  out 
enough  to  separate  at  the  corners,  but  the  rift  there  is  not 
clear  and  sharp:  nahe '*  hark! 

e  like  the  vowel-sound  in  men,  led,  let.  It  is  a  shorter  sound  of  e: 
pe'm *  oil,  grease. 

I  with  much  the  character  of  the  diphthong  in  words  like  see,  sea,  tea, 
key.  It  is  the  most  forward  of  all  the  vowels;  the  opening 
of  the  lips  is  lifeless :  nl'na  I. 

i  like  the  i  in  sit,  miss,  Jit.  It  is  the  short  of  l;  it  is  even  shorter  as 
a  final  vowel:  di' cimiHc1  just  as  he  told  me. 

§  4.  Sound- Clusters 

Consonantic  Clusters 

The  language  is  not  fond  of  consonant-clusters.  In  the  list  that 
follows  are  shown  about  all  of  the  various  combinations.  Most  of 
them  are  with  w  and  y,  and  so  are  not  types  of  pure  clusters  of  con¬ 
sonants  : 

Consonant  Combinations 

kw  kw i'yenaX  exactly 

gw  d'g w*  no 

’kw  i'kwdwa  woman 

kw  keci'’kah.waywa  he  stabs  him 

’kw  ma'’hwtiwa  wolf 

sw  me' da sw‘  ten 

cw  me'cwda  rabbit 

tw  A'twx'  ouch 

niw  a' mw dwa  he  eats  him 

nw  nd'te nw*  wind 

pw  pw  a'w1  not 
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urp\\TdgA'ni  pipe 
a  '  bw a  tcig a  V  ro  as t ing-s pit 
Tcekyd'nenA'mwa  he  holds  it 
u'gyan1  his  mother 
ar kycm*’  lands 
mertegumicya'ni  oaks 
my  d'w1  road 
ny d'w1  four 
py d'wa  he  comes 
d'^pydtc1  when  he  comes 

The  following  true  consonantic  clusters  occur: 

sk  cd'sk *  only 

ck  via'  cioki'wi  grass 

stc  tcistcd'6  my  stars! 

Diphthongs 

Not  more  than  two  vowels  combine  to  form  a  diphthong.  Stress 
is  stronger  on  the  leading  member,  and  movement  of  the  voice  is 
downward  from  the  first  to  the  second  vowel. 

ai  like  the  diphthong  in  my,  1;  ai ydnia  opossum 
Al  like  the  diphthong  in  turn  with  the  r  slurred ;  a'sAi  skin 
ei  like  the  diphthong  in  day,  play;  naheV  now  then! 
ai'  like  the  diphthong  in  soil,  hoy;  md'mdhwa'w'a  he  went  ai 
him 

au  like  the  diphthong  in  shout,  bout;  haw  halloo! 
ou  like  the  diphthong  in  foe,  toe;  pydno'u  come  here! 

§  5.  Quantity 

Vowels  vary  in  length,  and  in  the  analysis  of  sounds  they  havi 
their  phonetic  symbols  indicating  quantity.  A  vowel  with  th< 
macron  (— )  over  it  is  long,  as  o,  u,  a,  and  i,  and  a  vowel  without  th* 
sign  is  short.  Some  vowels  are  so  short  that  they  indicate  nothin* 
more  than  a  faint  puff  of  breath.  The  short,  weak  quantity  is  tin 
normal  quantity  of  the  final  vowel,  and  for  that  reason  is  in  superi<> 
letter,  as  °,  *.  Rhetorical  emphasis  can  render  almost  any  vowc 
long — so  long  that  the  vowel-sound  usually  develops  into  a  diph 
thong,  as  dgwe'i  why,  no,  of  course!  (from  d'gw1  no). 

Change  of  quantity  is  often  due  to  position.  Long  vowels  ar 
likely  to  suffer  loss  of  quantity  at  the  beginning  of  long  combination 
nd''ka  again  becomes  na'ka  in  the  phrase  na'katcdmegutatA'gi  agai 
§5 
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it  certainly  seemed  as  if.  Long  vowels  also  shorten  when  placed 
before  a  stressed  syllable:  a'^ig1  on  the  ground  becomes  aldgd'hi- 
ndbVtc1  when  he  looked  down  at  the  ground. 

Diphthongs  undergo  change  of  quantity.  The  accent  of  a  diph¬ 
thong  slides  downward  from  the  first  vowel,  and  the  loss  when  it 
comes  is  in  the  breaking-off  of  the  second  member:  a'su1  buckskin, 
ne'tasa'm *  my  buckskin. 

Consonants  show  evidence  of  quantity  also.  In  general,  the  quan¬ 
tity  is  short;  but  the  length  of  time  between  the  stop  and  break  in 
<7,  d,  and  b,  is  noticeable,  so  much  so  that  the  effect  of  a  double  sound 
is  felt.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  g  stands  for  a  double  sound.  The  first 
part  is  an  articulation  for  an  inner  Jc}  and  in  gliding  forward  comes  to 
the  place  for  g  where  the  stoppage  breaks.  Assimilation  tends  to 
reduce  the  double  to  a  single  sound.  Nasal  sonant  m  and  n  sound 
double  before  accented  l:  ml'mlwa  pigeon,  nl'na  i. 

A  syllable  consists  (1)  of  a  single  vowel-sound,  d;  (2)  of  two  or 
more  vowels  joined  together  into  a  diphthong,  ' waY  what?;  and  (3) 
of  a  vowel-sound  in  combination  with  a  single  consonant  or  a  cluster 
of  consonants,  the  vocalic  sound  always  following  the  consonant: 
nl'tci  my  kind.  Two  or  more  vowels  coming  together,  no  two  of 
which  are  in  union  as  a  diphthong,  are  broken  by  an  interval  between: 
ahi'owa'tci  so  they  said. 

§  6.  Stress 

Force  is  but  another  name  for  stress,  and  indicates  energy.  It  is 
not  possible  to  lay  down  definite  rules  for  the  determination  of  stress 
in  every  instance,  and  it  is  not  always  clear  why  some  syllables  are 
emphasized  at  the  expense  of  others.  Generally,  in  words  of  two 
syllables,  stress-accent  falls  on  the  first,  M'na  thou;  for  words  of 
three  syllables,  stress  falls  on  the  antepenult,  Tcwi'yena  sufficiently. 
Beyond  words  of  three  syllables,  only  the  semblance  of  a  rule  can  be 
suggested.  The  chief  stress  comes  on  the  first  or  second  of.  the 
initial  syllables,  and  the  secondary  stress  on  the  penult;  the  syllables 
between  follow  either  an  even  level,  or  more  often  a  perceptible  rise 
and  fall  alternating  feebly  up  to  the  penult.  In  accordance  with  its 
rising  nature  the  principal  stress  can  be  considered  as  acute  {'),  and 
in  the  same  manner  the  fall  of  the  secondary  stress  can  be  termed  as 
grave  (').  The  sonorous  tone  of  the  voice  on  the  penult  is  marked, 
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due  perhaps  to  the  extreme  brevity  of  the  final,  inarticulate  vowel. 
The  feature  of  the  sonorous  penult  is  apparent  in  extended  combina¬ 
tions  like  phrases  and  sentences,  especially  when  movement  is  swift 
at  the  start,  and,  gradually  slowing  up  on  the  way,  brings  up  at  the 
syllable  next  to  the  last  with  a  sustained  respite  which  ends  with  a 
sudden  break  into  the  final  vowel.  The  arrival  on  the  penult  creates 
one  or  two  effects  according  as  the  syllable  is  long  or  short.  If  the 
quantity  is  long,  the  vowel  is  sung  with  falling  voice;  if  short,  the 
vowel  is  brought  out  with  almost  the  emphasis  of  a  primary  stress- 
accent. 

This  makes  a  fairly  normal  order  for  stress  in  a  single  group  stand¬ 
ing  alone;  but  it  suffers  interference  in  the  spoken  language  where 
the  measure  of  a  syllable  for  special  stress  often  becomes  purely 
relative.  The  stress  on  one  syllable  brings  out  a  certain  particular 
meaning,  and  on  another  gains  an  effect  of  a  different  sort.  Stressing 
the  stem  of  wa'baminu  look  at  me  exaggerates  the  idea  of  look; 
stressing  the  penult  -mi'-,  the  syllable  of  the  object  pronoun,  centers 
the  attention  on  that  person;  and  stressing  the  final  member  -nu' 
thou  makes  the  second  personal  subject  pronoun  the  object  of  chief 
concern. 

Special  stress  often  splits  a  vocalic  sound  into  two  vowels  of  the 
same  or  a  different  kind.  This  is  common  in  the  case  of  pronouns, 
in  words  of  introductive  import,  in  vocatives  of  spirited  address,  and 
in  cries  calling  at  a  distance:  i'm1  for  I 'n*  that;  nahe i'  for  ndh\' 
hark;  nenlwetige' i  for  ne'nlwetiKge  oh,  ye  men!  pydgd'u  for  pyd'gu 
COME  YE. 

§  7.  Pitch 

This  Algonquian  dialect  does  not  fall  wholly  in  the  category  of  a 
stressed  language.  Pitch  is  ever  present  in  a  level,  rising,  or  falling 
tone.  The  effect  of  pitch  is  strong  in  the  long  vowels  of  the  penult. 
Temperament  and  emotion  bring  out  its  psychological  feature.  For 
instance,  pride  creates  a  rising  tone,  and  a  feeling  of  remorse  lets  it 
fall.  In  the  sober  moments  of  a  sacred  story  the  flow  of  words 
glides  along  in  a  musical  tone;  the  intonation  at  times  is  so  level  as 
to  become  a  tiresome  monotone ;  again  it  is  a  succession  of  rises  and 
falls,  now  ascending,  now  descending,  and  with  almost  the  effect  of 
song.  In  general,  the  intonation  of  ordinary  speech  is  on  a  middle 
scale.  The  tone  of  men  is  lower  than  that  of  women  and  children. 
§7 
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Sound-Changes  (§§  8-12) 

§  8.  Accretion 

In  the  course  of  word-formation,  phonetic  elements  are  taken  on 
that  have  the  impress  of  mere  accretions.  The  additions  are  the 
result  of  various  causes:  some  are  due  to  reduplication;  some  to 
accent;  and  others  act  as  glides  between  vowels,  and  as  connectives 
between  unrelated  portions  of  a  word-group.  Instances  of  the  accre¬ 
tion  of  some  of  these  phonetic  elements  are  next  to  be  shown. 

Syllabic  Accretion 

A  syllable,  usually  in  the  initial  position,  is  sometimes  repeated  by 
another  which  precedes  and  maintains  the  same  vowel-sound.  The 
repetition  is  in  fact  a  reduplication: 

i'ni  wdydtu'geme\gu  and  so  in  truth  it  may  have  been,  for  i'ni 
jMu'gemeKgu 

It  is  not  always  clear  whether  some  accretions  are  but  glides  pass¬ 
ing  from  one  sound  to  another,  or  only  additions  to  aid  in  maintaining 
stress-accent  on  a  particular  syllable.  The  syllable  hu  is  a  frequent 
accretion  in  dependent  words,  and  occurs  immediately  after  the  tem¬ 
poral  article  a: 

dYmgu'r~kahigd,wdytci  when  they  made  a  bridge  is  the  conjunc¬ 
tive  for  hu,l'kahigdwA'gi  they  made  a  bridge 
dhu/ce' j)iskwdtawdhdniweHci  which  they  used  as  a  flap  over 
the  entry-way  [cf.  354.22]  is  a  subordinate  form  of  Ice' pis - 
Icwdtawd'hdnAimd'g *  they  used  it  for  a  flap  over  the 
entrance 

[I  am  convinced  that  hu  is  not  a  glide  nor  an  addition  to  maintain 
the  stress-accent  on  a  particular  syllable,  but  is  to  be  divided  into 
h-u,  in  which  h  is  a  glide,  but  u  a  morphological  element.  In  proof 
of  this  I  submit  the  following:  There  is  an  initial  stem  wigi  to 
dwell  ( voige  also;  cf.  hiwe  beside  Ifiwi  [§  16]) .  Thus  wtgiwa  he 
dwells  220.22  (~wa  §28).  Observe  that  we  have  wi\mwigewdtcl  where 
they  were  to  live  56.5  (future  conjunctive,  §29)  beside  dh. uwigewatc 
where  they  lived  56.23  (for  -wdtc*;  aorist conjunctive,  §29) ;  dhuvngi- 
watc1  where  they  lived  94.21;  dhuwigiydg  where  we  (excl.)  were 
living  216.1  (aor.  conj.  §29);  dhuvngitc  where  helived  42.20  (§29); 
ahu vnginitc1  where  he  was  staying  182.8  ( §34) .  That  is  to  say,  hu  is 
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found  after  wl-  as  well  as  d-.  Now,  it  should  be  observed  that  we  have 
hu  after  a-  in  some  stems  regularly;  in  others  it  never  occurs.  As  h 
is  unquestionably  used  as  a  glide,  we  are  at  once  tempted  to  regard 
the  u  as  a  morphological  element.  But  a  direct  proof  is  wa wiginitcin' 
he  who  dwelled  there  80.9,  12,  20;  82.10,  22;  84.10,  21;  86.2,  20. 
This  form  is  a  participial  (§  33),  showing  the  characteristic  change 
of  u  to  wd  (§  11).  Hence  the  wd  points  to  an  initial  u,  which  can 
not  be  a  glide,  as  nothing  precedes;  and  d  is  absent.  Now,  this  u  is 
found  in  d'klwri'wigewdtci  when  they  went  to  live  somewhere 
66.15  (d — wdtc\  §  29;  Iclwi  is  an  extended  form  of  k i,  an  initial  stem 
denoting  indefinite  motion,  §  16 ;  'k  for  k  regularly  after  a). — T.  M.] 

Other  additions,  like  h,  w,  y,  are  clearly  glides: 

d,\\utc%'tci  whence  iie  came,  the  independent  form  of  which  is 
u'tcl w°  he  came  from  some  place 
d'kundpdmiHc1  when  she  took  a  husband,  a  temporal  form 
for  und'pdmV w®  she  took  a  husband 
o'wiwAyni  his  wife  (from  owl- Am ) 
owl,'tdwAyyi  his  brother-in-law  (from  owir td-Ani) 

1cetdsi'yutdswa  he  crawls  up  hill  (from  ketdsi-utdwa) 

Jcl'ydwdywa  he  is  jealous  (from  M-dwdwa ) 

Consonantic  Accretion 

A  frequent  type  of  accretion  is  w  or  y  with  Jc,  forming  a  cluster:  >' 

tcarkwiwindxwa  he  is  short-horned  (from  tcAgi-windwa) 
tcark\vd[)yd/wi  it  is  short  (from  tcAgi-dpydwi ) 
sdsl' gd'kydswa  he  scattered  it  (this  is  just  the  same  in  meaning 
as  sdslgakdwa) 


Intervocalic  Consonants 

The  most  common  accretion  is  t.1  It  falls  in  between  two  vowels, 
each  of  which  is  part  of  a  different  member  in  a  word-group. 

Examples : 

Between  i  and  e:  a,'lcw\topydsgi  top  of  the  water 
Between  e  and  a:  netA'a]>Andyni  I  laugh 
Between  a  and  d:  d'wAtoswa  he  carries  it  away 
Between  d  and  u:  pga'tusdKwa  he  came  walking 
Between  o  and  a:  pl'tbt'iCwa  he  crawls  in 

i  t.  serves  as  a  connective  in  an  inanimate  relation,  and  will  be  mentioned  again. 
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[In  so  far  as  -dtd-  is  a  secondary  stem  of  the  second  order  (§  19)  ? 
'he  -t-  can  not  bean  intervocalic  inserted  phonetically.  The  same 
ipplies  to  the  s  in  -isd-  cited  below. — T.  M.] 

When  the  vowel  of  the  second  member  is  i,  then  t  usually  becomes  tc: 

Between  %  and  i:  pi’tcisd'wa  it  (bird)  flew  in 
Between  a  and  i:  IcepA'  tcigA'n*  cork,  stopper 
Between  d  and  i:  Jcugw&'tcisdywa  it  (bird)  tries  to  fly 
Between  d  and  i:  JciwH'tcitdhdywa  he  is  lonely 

Sometimes  n  has  the  value  of  an  intervocalic  consonant.  It  often 
>ccurs  immediately  after  the  temporal  particle  d: 

tcdgknd  towdtci  gi  people  of  all  languages,  a  participial  with 
the  elements  of  ted’ g 1  all,  d  having  the  force  of  the  relative 
pronoun  who,  and  d'towawA'g 4  they  speak  a  language. 
dndpAtAg1  when  he  saw  them  206.18  as  contrasted  with  atdpd- 
PA tAg  IIE  HAD  A  FEEBLE  VIEW  OF  IT  IN  THE  DISTANCE  206.16 

[Is  dpA-  to  see  related  with  wap  a-  to  see,  to  look  at? _ T.  M.] 

dnapawdtc 4  he  dreamed  206  title;  210.17  (a—  tc i  [§  29]) 
contrasted  with  ma’a/'pawatc*  then  he  had  a  dream  212.3; 
cra/pawatc1  she  had  a  dream  216.1 

Sometimes  n  occurs  between  vowels  much  after  the  fashion  of  t: 

Between  d  and  e:  myh’negdywa  he  dances  poorly 
Between  d  and  e:  upya,’nesiwa  he  is  slow 

Between  a  and  d:  myima  pawat0  he  that  dreamed  an  ill  omen 
title  210;  212,  17,  20;  214.1,  10  ( myd  +  d'pawd -  to  dream; 
participial  [§  33]) 

See,  also,  212.4,  5,  7,  9,  10;  214.20 
Between  i  and  a:  d  pemineavAtenAg i  then  he  went  carrying  it  in 
his  hand  194.12  (a — -Agl  [§  29];  pemi- ciwa-  ( dwA )  [§  16];  -t- 
[§  21];  -e-  [§  8];  -n-  [§  21]) 

Between  i  and  d:  Ice  tcmdpydydwdtc  when  they  drew  nigh  152.2 
( lcetci -  intensity;  pyd-  motion  hither;  yd-  to  go;  d — watc 1 
[§  29J;  J  lost  by  contraction  [§  10]) 

Between  i  and  d:  d'ieimipamegutc  as  he  was  thus  seen  76.6  (- tc 
for  -tc1  [§  10];  d — tc*  [§  29];  id-  thus;  dpa-  same  as  dpA  to 
see;  -m-  [§  21];  -e-  [  §  8]) ;  petegindpi'TcAn 1  thou  shalt  (not)  look 
behind  at  me  382.9  ( peteg {  behind;  - i'kAn i  [§  30]) 

[Is \  d  pAx\&pAmdwdtc  they  lost  sight  of  him  180.19  for  apA  nAna- 
Amawatc1  (§  12)?  The  analysis  would  be  d — awatd  (§  29);  pAUA- 
?  16)  to  miss,  to  fail  to;  dpA-  to  see;  -m-  (§  29).  Similarly 
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apAnapAtamatisuyAn 1  you  have  been  deprived  of  the  sight  o] 
your  bodily  self  382.7  (d — yA7il  [§  29];  -tisu-  [§39]).  T.  M.] 

While  these  consonants  seem  to  be  inserted  for  purely  phonett 
reasons,  others,  that  appear  in  similar  positions,  seem  to  have  i 
definite  meaning,  at  least  in  some  cases. 

[Though  I  also  think  that  in  a  few  cases  intervocalic  consonant 
are  inserted  for  purely  phonetic  reasons,  yet  I  am  convinced  that  it 
bulk  we  have  to  deal  with  a  morphological  element.  Take,  fo 
example,  pydtcisdwa  he  came  in  flight.  Here  -tc-  and  -s-  ar 
regarded  as  intervocalics.  Such  is  not  the  case.  It  stands  fo 
pydtci  + -isd- +  wa,  as  is  shown  by  pyatc \nekawdwa  he  comes  driv 
ing  THEM  HOME  (§  16).  The  secondary  stem  -nelca-  follow 
(§  19)  pydtci-.  A  vowel  is  elided  before  another  (§  10);  hence  th 
final  -i  of  pydtci-  is  lost  before  -isd-  (§  19).  Similarly  -te-  seems  t 
be  added  to  pyd-.  Note,  too,  apitigdtc1  when  he  entered  th: 
lodge,  compared  with  pltcisdwAg1  they  came  running  in  ( pit - 
pitc-:  pi-  =  pydt-:  pyatc-:  pyd-.  In  short,  pitc-  stands  for  pitci-). 
can  not  go  into  this  further  at  present. — T.  M.] 

It  looks  as  if  s  plays  the  same  role  as  t,  tc,  and  n,  but  on  a  smalle 
scale.  Instances  of  its  use  are : 

Between  e  and  i:  Asd'u>esiywa  he  is  yellow 

Between  i  and  d:  pyd'tcisdywa  he  came  in  flight  ( isd  [§  19]) 

Between  a  and  o:  ne'mAsdywa  he  is  standing  up 

Between  u  and  d:  pyd'tx isa'wa  he  came  walking  ( usd  [§  19]) 

In  these  examples  s  has  an  intimate  relation  with  the  notion  o 
animate  being.  It  will  be  referred  to  later. 

The  consonant  m  is  sometimes  an  intervocalic  element: 

nAndhi' cimdKwa  he  carefully  lays  him  away 
pAfnevoKAmwa  he  dropped  it 

Other  functions  of  m  will  be  mentioned  farther  on. 

[It  would  seem  that  me  is  substituted  for  m  when  a  consonant 
cluster  would  otherwise  be  formed  that  is  foreign  to  the  language 
(For  such  clusters  as  are  found,  see  §  4.)  Contrast  kewdpAmeyn( 
look  at  thee,  with  newa' pAmawa  I  look  at  him;  dwapAmdtc  u 
THEN  LOOKED  at  her  298.20;  note  also  newdpAmegwa  he  loo  ice 
at  ME  368.19;  contrast  wapAme'ku  look  ye  at  him  242.19  wit 
wdpAminu  look  thou  at  me  322.3.  Other  examples  for  me  & 
kepydtciwapA men6  I  have  come  to  visit  you  242.11;  dwapamp- 
m egutc*  was  she  watched  all  the  while  174.17;  punime'ku  ce.u 
disturbing  him  (literally,  cease  talking  with  him  [see  §  21])  370.1 
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There  is  some  evidence  to  show  that  a  similar  device  was  used  in 
conjunction  with  t  and  n,  but  at  present  I  have  not  sufficient  ex- 
amples  to  show  this  conclusively. 

On  further  investigation  it  appears  that  the  device  of  inserting  a 
vowel  to  prevent  consonant-clusters  foreign  to  the  Fox  runs  through¬ 
out  the  language.  The  vowel  is  usually  e,  but  always  a  before  h 
and  hw.  There  is  an  initial  stem  nes  to  kill;  compare  dnesdtc *  then 
iie  killed  him  (d—dtci  §  29).  Contrast  this  with  dnesegutc *  then  he 
was  slain  (-gu-  sign  of  the  passive  [§  41]);  nesegwd  190.3  he  has 
been  SLAIN  (independent  mode,  aorist,  passive  [§  28];  -wd  lengthened 
ior-O;  ndseguta  he  who  had  been  slain  190.8  (passive  participi¬ 
al,  -gu-  as  above;  -ta  f§  33];  change  of  stem- vowel  of  nes  [§§  11,  33]). 
Other  illustrations  are  kusegwa  he  was  feared  56.14  (-s-  [§  21]), 
contrasted  with  kusdwa  he  feared  him  (~dwa  [§  28]),  kutAmwa  he 
pears  it  ( t  [§  21] ;  -Amwa  [§28]);  d'to'kenatc  then  he  wakened  her 
104.18  (for  -tcl ;  -n-  [§  21];  per  contra  a  to  kite1  then  he  woke  up 
168.11),  d  tdgendtc  he  touched  him  158.5;  ml ' ko meg iitcin1  iie  by 
whom  she  was  wooed  142.6  (passive  participial;  mik-  [§  16];  -m- 
§  21];  -gu-  [§  41];  -tcin1  [§  33]);  mikemdwa  he  wooes  her  (-dwa 

28]);  dmikemdtc *  when  he  wooed  her  148.6  {d—dtc1  [§29]); 
cdgenduf  he  washes  him  (kog-  [§  16];  -dwa  [§  28];  contrast  kogivP 
ie  mires).  For  a  as  the  inserted  vowel  observe  yltsihwdw a  iie  buries 
iim  (pit-  [§  1 6] ;  -hw  [§  21];  -dwa  [§  28]) ;  kAskaJiAmwa  iie  accomplishes 
act  ( kAsk -  [§  1 6] ;  -h-  [§  21];  -Amwa  [§  28]);  a  pitahwdwdtc  then 
•hey  buried  him  160.2  (< %—dwdtc [§29];  -i  elided). — T.  M.] 

§  9.  Variation  of  Consonants 

ts  interchange  one  with  another.  The  process  is 
narked  among  those  with  forward  articulation,  s  and  c  inter- 
hange  in: 

me'seKkwdywa  she  has  long  hair 
me'cdw1  it  is  large 

Mdse'sibo'w*  large  river  (name  for  the  Mississippi) 
me'c,imiKna  large  fruit  (word  for  apple) 

t  and  c  interchange : 

ment ahwdywa  he  shot  and  hit  him 
me'cwdwa  he  shot  and  hit  him 

i  and  s  interchange : 

ne  t Amawd'wa  he  killed  him  for  another 
ue'sawa  he  killed  him 

[For  the  interchange  of  sonant  and  surd  stops  see  §  3.— T.  M.] 
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§  10.  Contraction  and  Assimilation 


Contraction  is  a  frequent  factor  in  sound-change.  Instances  will 
first  be  shown  in  the  case  of  compounds  where  the  process  works 
between  independent  words.  The  final  vowel  of  a  word  coalesces 
with  the  initial  vowel  of  the  next,  with  results  like  the  following: 


a  +  d  becomes  a:  ni'na,ci'ita  I  in  turn  (for  m'na  a 'cita) 


a  +  d  becomes  d:  ndnk&pyd'tci  again  he  came  (for  narkP  a r'pydt<?) 
i  +  a  becomes  a:  pyd’wAg&yd"1  they  came  to  this  place  (for  pyd'- 
vmc){  a yo'H);  nd' gaw&ki'w1  it  is  a  sandy  place  (for  nd'gaw 


a'lw1') 


*  +d  becomes  d:  ite'pdhd'tc 1  he  goes  there  (for  i'tep'  d'Jidtc *);  nepd'- 
ndte'g 1  they  go  to  fetch  water  (for  ne'pi  a 'ndte'g*) 

*+i  becomes  i:  JcA'ciwa?  what  does  he  say?  (for  Ica'c*  Ywaf); 

i'  n\p\yo'we  so  it  was  told  of  yore  (for  i'n 1  i p{  Yyowe) 

{  +  a  becomes  a:  nd'wAsku'te  in  the  center  of  the  fire  (for  nd'w 
a rskute);  dgwA'mdtci'n*  he  did  not  eat  it  (for  agwx  Amwdtci'n *) 
iJrd  becomes  d:  de'gdpe'*  and  often  (for  de'g1  a rpee);  wdtcd'gw'< 
nend'n  the  reason  why  I  did  not  tell  thee  (for  wa'tc *  a gwi'- 
nendKni) 

ijrU  becomes  u:  negutw!Kkdteygi  on  one  of  his  feet  (for  ne'gut 
\i'Klcdteygi);  tci' gepydgxxHc1  away  from  the  edge  of  the  water  (foi 
tci' gepydKgi  n'tc i) 


The  two  vowels  in  contact  may  assimilate  into  a  diphthong: 

a+a  becomes  Ai:  ne' cilcA\yoKH  alone  here  (for  ne'cik a  a  'yd'*) 
The  result  of  the  assimilation  of  two  vowels  may  produce  a  sound 
different  from  either: 


e  +  a  becomes  d:  pyaf nutAwit'dyyu  if  he  should  come  to  me  here 
(for  pyd'nutawVte  a  'yd'1) 

{  +  a  becomes  d:  via' tACi  kited' yu  he  might  overtake  me  here  (for 
mA'tACiki'tc ;*  a ’yoH) 

Contraction  between  contiguous  words  is  usually  in  the  nature  of 
the  first  sound  suffering  loss  either  by  absorption  or  substitution. 
In  much  the  same  way  does  contraction  act  between  members  that 
make  up  a  word-group.  But  in  an  attempt  to  illustrate  the  process 
there  is  an  element  of  uncertainty,  which  lies  in  the  difficulty  of 
accounting  for  the  absolute  form  of  each  component;  for  many  mem¬ 
bers  of  a  composition  seldom  have  an  independent  use  outside  of  the 
group.  They  occur  in  composition  only,  and  in  such  way  as  to 
adjust  themselves  for  easy  euphony,  and  in  doing  so  often  conceal 
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either  an  initial  or  a  final  part.  Nevertheless,  hypothetical  equiva¬ 
lents  are  offered  as  attempts  at  showing  what  the  pure  original  forms 
probably  were.  Hyphens  between  the  parts  mark  the  places  where 
probable  changes  take  their  rise: 

becomes  e.  pe  megd  wa  he  dances  past  (from  pewni-egtiwa) 
i  +  d  becomes  d:  tyia' netowkge'n*  sacred  garment  (from  niAnetdwi- 
kgen*) ;  co  skwkgexni  smooth  cloth  (from  cdskwi-kgen i) 
i  +  a  becomes  a:  pem&'hogdxwa  he  swims  past  (from  pemi-&hogdwa )  ; 

t/ gw&hotoxwa  he  is  trapping  (from  tagw\-&hdtdwa) 
i  +  a  becomes  d:  mAci' skiwkpoW  tea,  i.  e.,  herb  fluid  (from  m+ci- 
skiwi-kpow1);  wleku'pkpd++  wine,  i.  e.,  sweet  fluid  (fromwick- 
pi-kpow *) 

i  +  d  becomes  d:  A'nemkska'w 1  it  fell  the  other  way  (from  Aneird- 
dskaw 0 

i  +  d  becomes  o:  pe'motAxmwa  she  passes  by  with  a  burden  on 
her  back  (from  pem\-dtAvnwa ) 

i  +  u  becomes  u.  pe  musd  wa  he  walks  past  (from  pemi-\isdwa ) 
i  +  u  becomes  u:  pe'mutdswa  he  crawls  past  (from  pemi-utdwa) 

[On  the  other  hand,  we  find  pennipalidwa  he  passes  by  on  the  run 
(from  pem\-pahdwa ) . — T.  M.] 

Assimilation  occurs  between  sounds  not  contiguous : 
kicwini  cwi lid  wa  after  he  had  two  (for  klcinl' c\x\hdswa) 


§11.  Dissimilation 


Vowels  often  undergo  dissimilation.  A  very  common  change  is 
3  or  u  to  wd.  The  process  takes  place  in  the  formation  of  participles 
from  words  having  o  or  u  as  initial  vowels : 

u  tciwa  he  came  thence;  wa 'tclta  he  who  came  thence 
u  to  ki  ml  his  land;  wa 'td'kimiHa  he  who  owns  land 
u  gwisA  ni  his  or  her  son ;  wa 'gwisVta  one  who  has  a  son 
u  kdtc1  his  foot;  wa '  katc+a  one  that  has  feet  (name  for  a  bake 
oven) 

u  wlwl  rd  his  horn;  wa 'wiwlnd'1  one  with  small  horn 

The  vowel  u  becomes  wd  when  preceded  by  a  consonant: 

ku  sigd'wa  she  plays  at  dice;  kwa'sigd'ta  she  who  plays  at  dice 
n\\'wlwa  he  goes  outside;  nwii'wiwdpex (  he  always  goes  outside 

The  vowel  u  can  also  become  wd: 

u wi'gewa'w1  their  dwelling-place;  wa wi'gewa'g1  at  their  dwelling- 

place 
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[It  should  be  observed  that  a  appears  as  a  under  certain  conditions. 
I  can  not  determine  at  present  whether  this  is  a  phonetic  process  or 
whether  there  is  a  morphological  significance.  As  an  example  I  give 
yyixw a  he  comes;  compare  with  this  d  py&tc1  when  he  c  ame, 
apyawdtc *  when  they  came;  pydnu'  come  thou!  pyagd'u  come 

ye! — T.  M.] 

§  12.  Elision 


Elision  plays  an  important  part  in  sound-change.  It  occurs  at 
final  and  initial  places  and  at  points  inside  a  word-group.  The  places 
where  the  process  happens,  and  the  influences  Dringing  it  about,  are 
shown  in  the  examples  to  follow. 

In  some  cases  a  vowel  drops  out  and  a  v ocalic  consonant  as  a  glide 
takes  its  place,  the  change  giving  rise  to  a  cluster  made  up  of  a  con¬ 
sonant  and  a  semi-vowel: 


i  drops  out:  d'wdpwdgesi'tc1  then  she  began  to  wail  (from 
awd pi-wag  esitc*) ;  cTkydwaV  and  he  grew  jealous  (from  ah- 

ydvodtc *)  _  ' 

o  drops  out :  awd'wlswdHc1  he  singed  his  hair  (for  dwawlso-  wdtc *) 
u  drops  out:  d'slswd'tc*  she  fried  them  (from  asisu-' wdtc*) 

Words  sometimes  suffer  loss  of  initial  vowel: 

skotd'g*  in  the  fire  (for  a 'skota'g1) 
tdcko'tdmwd'g1  at  their  fire  (for  u tocko  tdmwd  gl ) 
kwi'gdgoH  nothing  (for  a rgwigdgdH) 
nd'gwdtc *  then  he  started  away  (for  d'nagwdHc1) 

The  loss  often  includes  both  initial  consonant  and  vowel: 


cv)d'ciga  eight  (for  n e'cwad'g0) 

akA'niglce'gw 1  all  day  long  (for  n e,'1cAnigiceygwt) 

The  second  member  of  a  consonant-cluster  frequently  drops  out. 
d'pd'wind'WdHc *  when  he  did  not  see  him  (for  d  pw d'windwd  tc 
pe'mutAKmwa  he  shot  at  it  (for  pe'mwutAymwa) 

The  elision  of  n  takes  place  before  some  formative  elements: 
d'pA'gici'gi  when  it  (a  bird)  alighted  (a  subordinate  form  » 
pAr gici'mjoa  it  [a  bird]  alighted)  '  i 

nAiid;Ucin\d'wa  he  laid  him  away  carefully;  itAnd'hici'mf  1" 
fixed  a  place  to  lie  down 

To  slur  over  a  syllable  frequently  brings  about  the  loss  of  th 
syllable.  In  the  instance  below,  the  stressed,  preserved  syllabi 
moves  into  the  place  made  vacant,  and  becomes  like  the  vowel  tha 
dropped  out: 
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A V  take  her  along  (for  a'wAc *) 

d'wdp&tA'hogu'tc 1  then  he  started  off  carrying  her  on  his  back 
(for  d'wdpawAta'TioguHc *) 

The  second  part  of  a  stem  often  suffers  loss  from  the  effect  of 
having  been  slurred  over: 

lclWAi'yAtclHc 1  after  he  had  gone  (for  klciwA'iyAtclHc *') 
kxkekd'  nemaHc1  after  he  had  learned  who  he  was  (for  ki'cike'kd'- 
nemdHci ) 

apwd'  ndwd'tc1  when  he  did  not  see  him  (for  a pwd'winawd'tc1) 
a' pwd' CAmdHc*  when  he  did  not  feed  him  (for  d'pwd'wicAmdHc *) 

To  slur  over  part  of  a  pronominal  ending  causes  loss  of  sound 
there : 

uwl-'nemd his  sisters-in-law  (for  uwine'md haVi) 

Removal  of  the  grave  accent  one  place  forward  causes  elision  of 
final  vowel : 

nekA'nitepe"ki  all  night  long  (for  ne'kA'nite'pekVw *') 

Suffixes  help  to  bring  about  other  changes  in  the  pronominal  end¬ 
ings.  A  frequent  suffix  causing  change  is  -gi:  in  some  instances  it 
denotes  location,  in  others  it  is  the  sign  for  the  animate  plural.  The 
suffix  conveys  other  notions,  and  wherever  it  occurs  some  change 
usually  happens  to  the  terminal  pronoun.  One  is  the  complete  loss 
of  the  possessive  ending  ni  before  the  suffix  with  the  force  of  a  locative. 
At  the  same  time  the  vowel  immediately  in  front  of  the  suffix  becomes 
modified : 

o' s An{  his  father;  d'seg 1  at  his  father’s  (lodge) 
unkdtAKnl  his  foot;  u,'kdte'gi  at  or  on  his  foot 

Another  change  before  -gi  is  that  of  a  pronoun  into  an  o  or  u  with 
the  quantity  sometimes  short,  but  more  often  long.  The  change  is 
usual  if  the  pronoun  follows  a  sibilant  or  fc-sound : 

u'wdnA Y/w*  hole;  uwd'riAgd'g *  at  the  hole 
ma,'kakwi  box;  mankakx\'gi  at  or  in  the  box 
me'tegw 1  tree;  me,Kteg\xsgi  at  the  tree 
kl'cesw a  sun;  ki'cesd'g*  at  the  sun,  suns 
ne'nusw a  buffalo;  ne'nusd'g1  buffaloes 

The  suffix  -gi  affects  inanimate  nouns  ending  in  the  diphthong  ai. 
The  first  vocalic  member  lengthens  into  a,  and  the  second  drops  out: 

u'piskwa *  bladder;  u'piskwd'g 1  on  or  at  the  bladder 
utA^WAWga}  ear;  utA'wAgd'g 1  at  or  in  the  ear 
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The  change  of  the  pronominal  ending  into  an  o  or  u  occurs  in  a 
similar  manner  before  n a  suffix  sign  of  the  inanimate  plural: 

u'wariA'gw *  hole;  uvod'nAgbsni  holes 
manka'k w*  box;  ma''ka'kb'ni  boxes 
me,'tegvri  tree;  me^tegorn1  trees 

A  fc-sound  stands  before  the  terminal  wa  of  some  animate  nouns. 
To  shift  an  o  into  the  place  of  the  w  is  a  device  for  creating  a  dimin¬ 
utive  : 

bear;  mAnk oa  cub 

a'casJcw a  muskrat;  a'casIco 'a  a  little  muskrat 
ce'gdgw a  skunk;  ce'gdgo 'a  should  be  the  proper  diminutive,  but 
it  happens  to  be  the  word  for  onion,  while  kitten  skunk 
is  cegd' golid'a ,  a  sort  of  double  diminutive. 

The  substitution  of  o  or  u  for  w  occurs  with  great  frequency : 
pd'gwaw1  it  is  shallow ;  pa' gone' g 1  the  place  of  shallow  water  (the 
name  for  St  Louis) 

nicwi'rkwdWA'gi  two  women;  nicbrkwdwd''wa  he  has  two  wives 
me'ck w1’  blood ;  me'ckusi'wa  he  is  red 
wi'pegwd'w*  it  is  blue;  wipe' g\xsiswa  he  is  blue 

§  13.  GRAMMATICAL  PROCESSES 

The  principal  process  used  for  grammatical  purposes  is  compo¬ 
sition  of  stems.  The  stems  are  almost  throughout  of  such  character 
that  they  require  intimate  correlation  with  other  stems,  which  is 
brought  about  by  a  complete  coalescence  of  the  group  of  component 
elements.  These  form  a  firm  word-unit.  Excepting  a  number  of 
particles,  the  word-unit  in  Algonquian  is  so  clearly  defined  that  there 
can  be  no  doubt  as  to  the  limits  of  sentence  and  word.  Phonetic 
influences  between  the  component  elements  are  not  marked. 

The  unit  of  composition  is  always  the  stem,  and  the  word,  even  in 
its  simplest  form,  possesses  always  a  number  of  formative  elements 
which  disappear  in  new  compositions.  Examples  of  this  process  are 
the  following: 

pe'ndmuswa  he  imitated  the  turkey-call  (from  pendwn-muwa) 
ma''hwdmu'wa  he  imitated  the  cry  of  the  wolf  (from  ma'hwdwn- 
muwa) 

kiutu'gimd'mipe'na  thou  wilt  be  our  chief  ( ugimaw a  chief) 
nAtund'liwdtusge  he  may  have  sought  for  him  (independent 
mode  nAtu'ndhwdwa  he  seeks  for  him) 
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pyd'ywdni  he  must  have  come  (independent  mode  pyd'\va  he 
came) 

Most  of  the  elements  that  enter  into  composition  are  so  nearly  of 
the  same  order,  that  we  can  not  properly  speak  of  prefixes  or  suffixes. 
Those  groups  that  may  be  considered  in  a  more  specific  sense  as 
grammatical  formatives,  such  as  pronouns,  elements  indicating  the 
animate  and  inanimate  groups,  are  largely  suffixed  to  groups  of 
co-ordinate  stems. 

Another  process  extensively  used  by  the  Algonquian  is  reduplica¬ 
tion,  which  is  particularly  characteristic  of  the  verb.  It  occurs  with 
a  variety  of  meanings. 

Modification  of  the  stem-vowel  plays  also  an  important  part  and 
occurs  in  the  verbal  modes. 

§  14.  IDEAS  EXPRESSED  BY  GRAMMATICAL  PROCESSES 

The  extended  use  of  composition  of  verbal  stems  is  particularly 
characteristic  of  the  Algonquian  languages.  These  stems  follow  one 
another  in  definite  order.  A  certain  differentiation  of  the  ideas 
expressed  by  initial  stems  and  by  those  following  them,  which  may 
be  designated  as  secondary  stems,  may  be  observed,  although  it  seems 
difficult  to  define  these  groups  of  ideas  with  exactness. 

It  seems  that,  on  the  whole,  initial  stems  predominate  in  the 
expression  of  subjective  activities,  and  that  they  more  definitely  per¬ 
form  the  function  of  verbs;  while,  on  the  other  hand,  secondary  stems 
are  more  intimately  concerned  with  the  objective  relations.  It  is 
true  that  both  initial  and  secondary  stems  sometimes  refer  to  similar 
notions,  like  movement  and  space;  but  it  is  possible  to  observe  a 
distinction  in  the  nature  of  the  reference.  A  great  many  initial 
stems  define  movement  with  reference  to  a  particular  direction;  as, 
hither,  thither,  roundabout.  Secondary  stems,  on  the  other  hand, 
indicate  movement ;  as,  slow,  swift,  or  as  changing  to  rest.  Sec¬ 
ondary  stems  denoting  space  seem  to  lack  extension  in  the  sense  they 
convey;  as,  top,  cavity,  line,  and  terms  indicating  parts  of  the  body. 
Initial  stems  refer  to  space  in  a  wide  general  sense;  as,  distance, 
dimension,  immensity,  totality. 

Every  stem  is  stamped  with  the  quality  of  abstract  meaning:  the 
notion  of  some  stems  is  so  vague  and  so  volatile,  as  they  stand  in 
detached  form,  as  to  seem  almost  void  of  tangible  sense.  Some  stems 
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can  be  analyzed  into  elements  that  have  at  most  the  feeblest  kind  o 
sense ;  it  is  only  as  they  stand  in  compound  form  that  they  take  on  i 
special  meaning.  It  is  not  altogether  clear  how  these  stems,  so  vagui 
and  subtle  as  they  stand  alone,  came  to  convey  the  sensuous  notion 
that  they  do  when  thrown  together  into  a  group ;  how,  for  example 
an  initial  stem  introduces  a  general  notion,  and  forms  a  group  com 
plete  in  statement  but  incomplete  in  sense,  as  when  in  composition  i 
terminates  with  only  a  pronominal  ending.  Yet  such  a  group  cai 
be  of  sufficiently  frequent  use  as  to  become  an  idiom ;  in  that  case  i 
takes  on  an  added  sense,  which  is  due  not  so  much  perhaps  to  th< 
inherent  meaning  of  the  combined  stem  and  pronoun  as  to  an  acquiree 
association  with  a  particular  activity.  The  psychological  peculiarity 
of  the  process  is  more  marked  in  the  wider  developments,  as  wher 
initial  and  secondary  stems  combine  for  the  larger  groups.  The 
components  seem  to  stand  toward  each  other  in  the  position  of  quali 
tiers,  the  sense  of  one  qualifying  the  sense  of  another  with  an  effecl 
of  directing  the  meaning  toward  a  particular  direction.  But,  what¬ 
ever  be  the  influence  at  work,  the  result  is  a  specialization  of  meaning 
not  only  of  the  single  member  in  the  group,  but  of  all  the  members  a:- 
they  stand  together  with  reference  to  one  another.  The  stems  seem 
charged  with  a  latent  meaning  which  becomes  evident  only  when 
they  appear  in  certain  relations :  out  of  those  relations  they  stand  like 
empty  symbols.  It  is  important  to  emphasize  the  fact  that  the  order 
of  stems  in  a  group  is  psychologically  fixed.  Some  stems  precede 
and  others  follow,  not  with  a  freedom  of  position  and  not  in  a  hap¬ 
hazard  manner,  but  with  a  consecutive  sequence  that  is  maintained 
from  beginning  to  end  with  firm  stability. 

The  following  examples  illustrate  these  principles  of  composition. 
A  general  summary  of  the  process  can  thus  be  put  in  illustration: 

poni  is  an  initial  stem  signifying  no  more,  no  longer:  its 
original  sense  comes  out  best  by  adding  the  terminal  animate 
pronoun,  and  making  po'nlwa.  The  group  means  that  one 
has  previously  been  engaged  in  an  activity,  and  has  now  come 
into  a  state  of  cessation,  making  altogether  a  rather  vague, 
statement,  as  it  stands  unrelated  to  anything  else.  But  travel 
has  made  a  figure  of  speech  of  it,  and  so  it  has  come  to  be  the 
particular  idiom  for  one  camps,  one  goes  into  camp.  St 
much  for  the  simpler  form  of  a  combination. 

An  initial  stem,  pAg-,  has  the  general  sense  of  striking  against 
something;  -a  lew-  is  a  secondary  stem  denoting  resistance 
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and  so  pAgdrTcw-  is  to  strike  against  a  resistance.  The 
stem  -tun-  is  a  mobile  secondary  stem  denoting  the  special 
notion  of  place  about  a  cavity,  and  has  become  a  special 
term  indicating  the  place  about  the  mouth;  and  so 
pAgdrkwitu'nd-  is  to  strike  against  a  resistance  at  a 

POINT  ON  THE  MOUTH. 

Again,  -cm-  is  a  secondary  co-ordinative  stem,  and  refers  to 
change  from  motion  to  rest,  but  leaves  the  character  and 
the  duration  of  the  change  to  be  inferred  from  the  implica¬ 
tions  of  the  stems  that  precede;  furthermore,  it  indicates  that 
the  performer  is  animate,  and  serves  as  a  link  between  the 
terminal  pronoun  and  what  precedes;  and  so  pAqd'"kwit- 
u'ndcisnwa  is  a  definite  statement  meaning  that  one  strikes 
against  a  resistance  and  is  brought  for  a  time  at  least  to  a 
condition  of  rest.  He  bumps  himself  on  the  mouth  and  he 
bumps  his  mouth  would  be  two  ways  of  putting  the. same 
thing  in  English. 

A  rigid  classification  of  the  objective  world  into  things  animate  and 
hings  inanimate  underlies  the  whole  structure  of  the  language, 
hus  the  terminal  -a  indicates  an  object  possessing  the  combined 
[ualities  of  life  and  motion,  and  the  terminal  -i  designates  an  object 
dthout  those  attributes.  Thus: 


pyd'wsL  he  comes;  pya'migAstw\  it  comes 

i'neni'wa,  man,  he  is  a  man;  i'nenVwi  bravery,  it  has  the  quality 
of  manhood 

a' nemo''  a  dog;  ark\  earth 

Every  verb  and  noun  must  fall  in  one  or  the  other  class.  Forms 
nding  in  -a  are  termed  animate,  and  those  ending  in  -i  inanimate. 
he  distinction  between  the  two  opposing  groups  is  not  rigidly  main- 
ained,  for  often  an  object  regularly  inanimate  is  personified  as  hav- 
ig  life,  and  so  takes  on  an  animate  form.  But  permanent  forms  of 
feless  objects  having  an  animate  ending  can  not  always  be  explained 
y  personification.  The  breaking-down  of  the  contrast  is  best  seen 
i  the  names  of  plants;  logically  they  fall  into  the  inanimate  class, 
at  many  are  used  as  animate  forms,  like  a' ddmi'n a  corn,  a' sdma  vy1 
obacco,  me'  clmi'n3-  apple. 

The  idea  of  plurality  is  expressed  both  in  the  noun  and  in  the  verb, 
abjective  and  objective  relation  of  the  noun  are  distinguished  by 
■parate  endings.  A  vocative  and  a  locative  case  are  also  expressed. 
In  the  pronoun  the  tliree  persons  of  speaker,  person  addressed,  and 
arson  spoken  of,  are  distinguished,  the  last  of  these  being  divided  into 
n  animate  and  an  inanimate  form.  Exclusive  and  inclusive  plural 
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are  expressed  by  distinct  forms,  the  second  of  which  is  related  tc 
the  second  person.  In  the  third  person  a  variety  of  forms  occur  In 
means  of  which  the  introduction  of  a  new  subject,  and  identity  o] 
subject  and  of  possessor  of  object  (Latin  suus  and  ejus ),  are  distin¬ 
guished. 

The  pronouns,  subject  and  object,  as  they  appear  in  transitiv< 
verbs,  are  expressed  by  single  forms,  which  it  is  difficult  to  relate  t( 
the  singular  pronominal  forms  of  the  intransitive  verb. 

While  tense  is  very  slightly  developed,  the  pronominal  forms  oi 
different  modes  seem  to  be  derived  from  entirely  different  sources 
in  declarative,  subjunctive,  and  potential  forms  of  sentences.  Th( 
discussion  of  these  forms  presents  one  of  the  most  striking  features  oi 
the  Algonquian  languages. 

In  the  participial  forms,  the  verbal  stem  is  modified  by  change  ol 
its  vowel. 

Ideas  of  repetition,  duration,  distribution,  are  expressed  by  means 
of  reduplication. 

A  number  of  formative  affixes  convey  certain  notions  of  manner 

r 

as — 

-tuge  in  pyd'tug *  he  probably  came,  which  conveys  the  notion 
of  doubt  or  uncertainty;  while  -dpee  in  pya'wdpee  he  is  ix 
the  habit  of  coming,  expresses  the  frequency  or  repetition 
of  an  act 

Formatives  are  also  instrumental,  not  merely  in  the  formation  ol 
nouns,  but  in  giving  to  the  nouns  they  form  the  quality  of  distinctive 
designation.  Thus: 

-mina  in  Afdd-mi'na  corn  denotes  fruit,  grain,  berry;  and 
-gani  in  pd'  skesigA'n*  gun  (literally,  exploder)  is  expressive  oi 

TOOL,  IMPLEMENT,  INSTRUMENT 

DISCUSSION  OF  GRAMMAR  (§§  15-54) 
Composition  (§§  15-24) 

Verbal  Composition  (§§  1,5-21) 

§  15.  TYPES  OF  STEMS 

The  verbs  and  nouns  of  the  Fox  language  are  almost  throughout 
composed  of  a  number  of  stems,  the  syntactic  value  of  the  complex 
being  determined  by  a  number  of  prefixes  and  suffixes.  Setting  aside 
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these,  the  component  parts  occur  rarely,  if  at  all,  independently; 
and  only  some  of  those  that  appear  in  initial  position  in  the  verb  are 
capable  of  independent  use.  In  this  respect  they  appear  as  more 
independent  than  the  following  component  elements.  On  the  other 
hand,  the  latter  are  so  numerous  that  it  seems  rather  artificial  to 
designate  them  as  suffixes  of  elements  of  the  first  group.  There  is 
so  much  freedom  in  the  principles  of  composition;  the  significance  of 
the  component  elements  is  such  that  they  limit  one  another;  and 
their  number  is  so  nearly  equal,— that  I  have  preferred  to  call  them 
co-ordinate  stems  rather  than  stems  and  suffixes. 

Accordingly  I  designate  the  component  parts  of  words  as— 

1.  Initial  stems. 

2.  Secondary  stems  of  the  first  order. 

3.  Secondary  stems  of  the  second  order. 

4.  Co-ordinative  stems. 

5.  Instrumental  particles. 

§  16.  INITIAL  STEMS 

Initial  stems  are  capable  at  times  of  standing  alone,  with  the  office 
of  adverbs.  Some  instances  are — 

u'tc *  whence 
i'c*  hence 
tAgw l’ together 

Furthermore,  an  initial  stem  can  enter  into  composition  with  only 
a  formative,  and  express  an  independent  statement,  though  not 
always  with  exact  sense: 

u  tciwa  one  has  come  from  some  place 

Two  or  more  initial  stems  follow  in  a  definite  order: 

wa  pusd'wa  he  begins  to  walk  (wdpi-  to  begin  [ initial  stem];  -usd- 
to  walk  [secondary  stem]) 

wd  pipyd'tusd'wa  he  begins  to  approach  on  the  walk  ( pyd -  move¬ 
ment  hither  [ initial  stem  between  wdpi-  and  -usd-)  -t-  §  8]) 
wa  pipyatcitete' pusd'wa  he  begins  to  approach  walking  in  a  circle 
(tetep-  movement  in  a  circle  [new  initial  stem]);  initial  stem 
conveying  the  notion  of  movement  in  a  circle 

The  consecutive  order  of  initial  stems  with  reference  to  a  secondary 
tem  depends  much  on  the  sort  of  notions  they  convey.  An  initial 
tem  takes  its  place  next  to  a  secondary  stem  because  the  notion  it 

§  16 
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implies  is  of  such  a  nature  as  to  combine  easily  with  the  notion  of  i 
secondary  stem  to  form  an  added  sense  of  something  more  defmit< 
and  restricted.  It  is  as  if  both  initial  and  secondary  stems  wen 
modifiers  of  each  other.  An  initial  stem  coming  before  another  initia 
stem  in  combination  with  a  secondary  stem  stands  toward  the  grouj 
in  much  the  same  relation  as  if  the  group  were  a  simple  secondary 
stem.  The  place  of  an  initial  stem  is  at  the  point  where  the  idea  i 
expresses  falls  in  most  appropriately  with  the  mental  process  o 
restricting  and  making  more  definite  the  sense  of  the  whole  group. 

[Before  proceeding  to  the  examples  of  initial  stems,  it  seems  to  m< 
important  to  point  out  that  a  large  proportion  of  them  terminate  ii 
i.  Thus  awi-  to  be;  dpi-  to  untie;  Agwi-  to  cover;  Anemi-  yoi 
way;  ^pi-TOSiT;  cawi-  to  do;  d  Anemi-  to  continue  to ;  IcAslci-  abil 
ity;  Kci-  completion;  kiwi-  (an  extended  form  of  kl)  movement  ii 
an  indefinite  direction;  makw i-FUTUERE;  mdtei-  to  move ;  mawi 
to  go  to;  ineci-  largeness;  nAgi-  to  halt;  pemi-  movement  past 
pydtci-  (an  extended  form  of  pyd)  movement  hither;  etc.  It  i 
therefore  likely  that  this  i  is  a  morphological  element.  But  it  wouh 
require  a  comparison  with  other  Algonquian  languages  to  determin 
its  precise  value.  It  may  be  added  that  -l  also  occurs  with  the  func 
tion  of  -i,  and  that  the  two  sometimes  interchange.  Apparently  thi 
-i  always  drops  out  before  vowels. — T.  M.] 

Following  is  a  selection  of  examples  of  initial  stems  which  are  quit 
numerous  and  express  ideas  of  great  variety: 
aski -  early,  soon,  first. 

era-ski  me' pug  when  it  had  first  snowed  70.10  (a-  temporal  aug 
ment;  me-  initial  stem  common  with  words  for  snow,  ice 
cold;  mepu-  to  snow;  -g  for  -gi  suffix  with  a  location  sense 
-i  lost  before  initial  vowel  of  following  word) 
ahsLskdnwlg*  while  the  snow  was  first  on  70.10  (a-  as  above;  i 
glide;  -i  of  aski-  lost  before  vowel;  -dnw-  secondary  stem,  tie 
noting  state,  condition;  -gi  as  above) 

cd~  freedom  of  movement,  passage  without  friction  or  impediment. 

ca fpawdwa  he  cries  out  sending  his  voice  through  space 
cdpu'nigA'n1  a  needle  (literally,  an  instrument  for  pierein 
through  with  ease) 

cosh-  is  used  in  several  ways.  In  a  special  sense  it  denotes  bob 
ZONTALITY,  STRAIGHTNESS. 

co'sk akusd'wa  he  walks  erect  [-usd  §19] 

§  16 
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cosk d'pydci'nwa  he  lies  at  full  length  (- cin -  secondary  connective 
stem  [§  20];  -wa  [§  28]) 
co'skdpya'w*  is  it  straight  {-wi  §  28) 

Another  sense,  closely  related  to  straightness,  is  that  of  smooth¬ 
ness,  LACK  OF  FRICTION,  EASE  OF  MOVEMENT. 
co'skwdwi  it  is  smooth,  slippery 
cb'skwiciynwa  he  slips  and  falls 
co'sk ond'wa  he  slips  hold  of  him 
acosk ondtc  he  slips  hold  of  him  182.11 

hAnemi  to  continue  to. 

ahAnemipyandtc i  he  continued  to  fetch  them  home  38.6  (a-  as 
above;  pyd-  initial  stem  meaning  movement  hither;  -n-  inter¬ 
vocalic,  instrumental  [see  §  21];  -. d -  objective  pronominal  ele¬ 
ment;  -tcl  3d  person  singular  subject;  the  form  is  an  aorist 
transitive  conjunctive  [see  §  29]) 
ahAnemmesafc*  he  continued  to  kill  38.5  (a-  as  above;  -nes- 
initial  stem  to  kill;  -a-  objective  pronoun;  tti  3d  person  sin¬ 
gular  subject) 

'WlhAnemicimesdnetAmuwdtc  they  will  continue  to  derive  benefit 
from  them  376.10  {wi  — Amuwdtc  [§  29]) 
dh.Anemumeguwdtci  they  kept  riding  192.7 

dhAnemdmuwdtci  they  continued  to  fly  for  their  lives  {-a-  [§  19]; 

-m-  [§§  21,  37];  -u-  [§  40];  d-^watc1  [§  29]) 
aliAnemiV gdsipahdmVga' k1  he  continued  to  climb  up  hurriedly 

96.19 

ahAnemitetepetcdsdnitc *  he  continued  to  whirl  over  and  over  288.14 
(tetepe-  [for  tetepi -]  allied  with  tetep-  below;  -tc-  [§8] ;  -dsd-  from 
-asa-  [=  -isd  §19];  -nitc1  [§34]) 

pacdh Ane m i n e ' hvja ' taminitc  gradually  the  sound  grew  faint  348.22 
dh.Anem\wdpusdwdtci  then  they  continued  to  start  off  on  a  walk 
108.8  (a- as  above;  wdpi-  initial  stem,  meaning  to  begin,  loses 
terminal  i  before  vowel;  -usd-  secondary  stem  of  second  order, 
meaning  locomotion  by  land  with  reference  to  foot 
and  leg  [§  19] ;  -wdt&  3d  person  plural  animate  subject;  the 
form  is  an  aorist  intransitive  conjunctive  [see  §  29]) 

implies  potency,  ability,  efficiency,  and  gets  the  meaning  of 
.  SUCCESS,  TRIUMPH,  MASTERY. 

kA'ski lid'wa  he  succeeds  in  buying  him  (~dwa  [§  28]) 
kA'ski menoywa  he  is  able  to  drink 
kA'ski ni'mdnAymwa  he  can  lift  it  (- Ainwa  [§  28]) 
kA'skimahtf®  he  succeeds  in  persuading  him  (— m-  [§  21.6];  -dvf 
transitive  independent  mode,  3d  person  singular  animate  sub¬ 
ject,  3d  person  animate  object  [see  §  28]) 

§  10 
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kA'sk indwd'wa  he  can  see  him  (-ndw-  to  see,cf.  dndwatc *  then  [tin 
man]  saw  174.13;  a  pwdwindwugutc1  but  he  was  not  seen  158.1 
dndwdwdtcdpe  they  would  see  habitually  182.14) 
d' pwawiksLskimAdanetc*  on  account  of  not  being  able  to  overtak* 
him  168.12 

a  pdnikdske  tawdwdtd  they  could  no  longer  hear  their  calls  192.1 

Icas(t)-  denotes  the  idea  of  obliteration,  erasure,  wiping. 

ka'slLi'raw®  he  erases  it  {-h-  instrumental  [§  21];  um#  transi 
tive  aorist,  independent  mode,  3d  person  singular  animat 
subject,  3d  person  inanimate  object  [§  28]) 
kasi 'gu>dhowa  he  wipes  his  own  face 
kasi 'gdciynwa  he  wipes  his  own  foot 

tt-  indicates  the  general  notion  of  indefinite  movement  round  about 
here  and  there. 

klweskdw Agape  e  they  are  always  off  on  a  journey  272.14  (fo 
kiwe-  see  §  17  end;  -WAg-  for  -WAg1  3d  person  plural  animate 
intransitive  aorist,  independent  mode  [§  28];  -apee  frequency 
of  an  act  [§  14  end]) 

k! 'wisd'wa  it  (a  bird)  flies  round  about  (-isd-  [§  19]) 
ki 'witcimd'wa  he  swims  round  about  (-tcim-  [§  19]) 
ki 'weskd'wa  he  goes  a-journeying  somewhere 
ki 'wdmoywa  he  sought  safety  here  and  there  (-d-  [§  19] ;  -m-  [§§  21 
37];  -o-  [§ 40] ;  -wa  [§  28]) 

ki wd'bAmdswa  he  went  about  looking  at  one  and  then  anothe: 
(wa  J)A  same  as  vodpA  in  kimdwiwdpA tdpena  let  us  go  and  looi 
at  it  2S4.8  [mdwi-  below;  K — dpena,  §  28] ;  a  Mcitcdgiwa pA m <1  i < 
and  after  looking  for  all  [his  ducks]  286.16  [Jcici-  p.  766;  tcdg 
p.  771;  d—atd  §  29;  -m-  §  21.6]) 

expresses  the  completion,  the  fulfillment,  of  an  act. 

ki'c dwi'wa  he  has  finished  (a  task,  an  undertaking) 
ki'c etd'w1  it  is  done  cooking  ( td -  secondary  connective  stem,  in 
animate,  signifying  heat  [§  20];  -wl  [§  28]) 
ki'ci 'to'wa  he  has  finished  making  it 
ki'ci pyd'wa  he  has  already  arrived  (pyd-  [§  16]) 
ki'ci nepohVwa  he  has  since  died 

kici ketdpetawdwatd  after  they  had  built  a  great  fire  158.21  (-wdt( 
[§29]) 

kici kigdnutc  after  the  feast  is  done  156.6 

kici tcdgipyd'nitc  after  their  arrival  90.13  (tcdgi  all;  pyd-  to  come 
-nitd  [§  34]) 

kici tedgiketemindgute*  after  he  had  been  blessed  by  them  184. 

(-gu-  [§  41]) 
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klcinyd-o-gunipwawisenitci  four  days  had  passed  since  he  had 
eaten  182.3  (for  nyd  o  cf.  nydwi  4  [§  50];  pwd  for  pydwi  not 
[§  12] ;  -wlseni  eat;  -£ci[§29]) 

d  klcitdf/A t,A mowdtc1  after  they  have  touched  and  tasted  it  184.17 
(a — Amdwdtc 1  same  as  d — Amowutci  [§29]) 
kici pydtdmdtc1  after  she  had  fetched  home  her  burden  162.16 
(pyd-  initial  stem  movement  hither;  -t-  [§  8]  ;  -m-  [§§21,  37]; 
-o-  secondary  stem  expressing  conveyance;  -d-  pronominal 
animate  object;  -tc*  3d  person  singular  animate  [§  29]) 

kogm  refers  to  an  activity  with  a  fluid,  most  often  with  water,  in 
which  instance  is  derived  the  idea  of  wasliiner. 

to 

koge'nigd'wa  she  is  at  work  washing  clothes  (-gd-  [§  20]) 

kog i'netcdywa  he  washes  his  own  hands 

kogendywa  he  washes  him 

ko glge'ndno'wa  he  washes  his  own  forehead 

ko'glwa  he  mires  (in  the  mud) 

a'kbgendtc  when  he  bathed  her  300.15  (-n-  instrumental;  cf.  also 
§  8;  d—dtc 1  [§  29]) 

nd  kdkbgenAg1  she  also  washed  it  178.21  (for  ndka  akogenAq* • 
a—Agi  [§  29]) 

klwlgdtcikogendwa  you  are  to  clean  it  (the  dog)  well  with  water 
178.15  (Jcl — dwa  [§  28]) 

mdwi-  to  go  to. 

fclmawi clcd'pena  let  us  go  and  hunt  90.9  (clcd  initial  stem  to 
hunt;  Tel — pena  we  inclusive,  future  independent  mode,  in¬ 
transitive,  used  as  a  mild  imperative  [see  §§  28,  35.8]) 
1cimdwinepdpena  let  us  go  and  spend  the  night  90.10 
dmkwinepdwdtc1  they  went  to  a  place  where  they  spent  the 
night  30.5  (d — wdtc}  [§  29]) 

dmdwiketahwdtei  she  went  to  dig  for  them  152.19  (-7iw-  [§  37]; 
d—dtc 1  [§  29]) 

dmdwigakenArninitc1  they  started  off  to  peel  bark  150.15  ( -nitci 
m  t§  34]) 

dmdwiketcitc1  he  went  to  look  over  the  bank  182.9 
dmdvfiwdpAmdtG  he  went  to  have  a  look  182.7  (d-  temporal  par¬ 
ticle;  wap  a-  same  as  wdbA  cited  under  hi-;  -m-  [§  21];  -ate 
for  -dtc1  transitive  aorist  conjunctive,  3d  person  singular  ani¬ 
mate  subject,  3d  person  animate  object  [§  29]) 
dmiiwiriAndtc1  he  ran  to  catch  him  182.11  (ua-  presumably  the 
same  as  nd-  [§  21.8];  -n-  [see  §  21]) 

ne"  snow,  ice,  cold. 

d'a  skime'png  when  it  had  first  snowed  70.10  (explained  under 

aski-) 
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mV/e-  conveys  the  sense  of  occupation,  employment  in  the  per 
formance  of  some  activity. 
mike' tcawVwa  he  works,  is  busy 

mlrketAymwa  he  is  occupied  with  a  piece  of  work  (-t-  [§  21];  -aiuw 
[§  28]) 

mi 'kerne' 'Tcwdwdywa  he  goes  a-wooing  (  lewd  [§  18];  -w-  [§  37]) 
mi'k e'tciluCwa  he  is  engaged  in  an  attempt  to  heal  him 
mikwa' nemdKwa  she  dotes  upon  it — her  child 

7i A </(/)-  denotes  the  change  from  an  activity  to  a  rest,  and  is  bes 
translated  by  words  like  halt,  stop,  pause. 
nA'giwa  he  stops  moving 

nAgici'my0  he  halts  on  the  journey  (-cm-  [§  20]) 
t\a' g\pahdKwa  he  stops  running  (-pahb-  secondary  stem  meaninj 
rapid  motion  [§  19];  -wa  intransitive  aorist,  independent  mode 

3d  person  animate  subject  [§  28]) 
tcdgdnAgigdpdwdtc 1  they  all  came  to  a  halt  50.24  (for  tcdgi  [ali 
d-;  -gdpd-  [§  19];  a — wdtc1  [§  29]) 
dnAgiwdtc  they  stood  50.7  (aorist  intransitive  conjunctive  [$  29] 

nag  A -  to  follow  after. 

dpitcindgAndtc *  when  he  went  in  following  after  it  70.13  (pit-  ini 
tial  stem  meaning  movement  into  an  enclosure  ;  pltci  a  col 
lateral  form  [see  below];  -n-  intervocalic  instrumental;  -a 
pronominal  object;  -tc*  3d  person  singular  animate  subject) 
anagA tAg1  and  he  followed  it  (a-  as  before;  -t-  intervocalic  ele 
ment  indicating  that  the  object  is  inanimate,  here  simply  tha 
the  verb  is  transitive;  -Agi  3d  person  singular  animate  sut 
ject,  3d  person  singular  inanimate  object  [§  29]) 

2>As(i)-  implies  the  notion  of  swift,  lively  contact. 

pA'si tl'ytiyhwdxwa  she  spanks  him 
pA'si ' gwd'liwdywa  he  slaps  him  in  the  face 
pA'sigu'md'hwa'w0  he  barely  grazes  his  nose  (-gum-  [§  17]) 
pAsi myd'soxwa  it  (an  animate  subject)  fries  (-su-  [§  20]) 
pA's «<flV  it  is  hot  (-td-  [§  20];  -wl  [§  28]) 

pe  kwi-  density,  thickness. 

a  pe'kwi sasaka  Tc*  when  it  was  thick  with  growth  70.12 

pem(i)-  expresses  the  notion  of  movement  by,  past,  alongside. 

pe'm e'Tca'wa  he  passes  by  278.1  (-'led-  [§  20]) 
pe'meyd'w0  he  dances  by  280.5  (-egd-  secondary  stem  of  secor 
order,  meaning  movement  of  one  in  dancing  [§  19];  -®0  0 
person  singular  animate,  independent  mode) 
pe'mi ndgd"wa  he  passes  by  a-singing 

§  lb 
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pQ'm\pahoywa  lie  passes  by  on  the  run  (-pah a-  secondary  stem  of 
second  order,  denoting  speed  [§  19]) 
pe'm utdswa  lie  crawls  past  (-utd-,  -dtd-  to  crawl  [§  19]) 
d  p e n i itepikick ahugunitc 1  they  went  swimming  by  side  by  side 
184.3  (-hugu-  same  as  -hogd-.[§  19];  -nitc1  [§  34] ) 
pemisdw®  it  [the  swan]  went  flying  past  80.7  (-isd-  secondary  stem 
of  second  order,  expressing  velocity  and  associated  with 

MOTION  THROUGH  THE  AIR  [§  19]) 

It  comes  to  have  the  force  of  an  inchoative. 

pe  m usd  wa  he  started  off  on  a  walk  (-usd-  secondary  stem  to 
walk  [§  19]) 

-pe'mwdgesi'wa  she  began  to  wail 

apemiwdpusdtc*  then  he  started  to  begin  to  walk  194.19  (d-  and 
-tcl  explained  before;  -wdp-  for  -wapi-  inception  [§  16];  -usd- 
secondary  stem  of  second  order,  to  walk  [§  19]) 

PV<i-  signifies  movement  hitherward. 
pya fwa  he  comes 

pyW tAciKwa  \\&  fetches  home  game 

P3riifc  hwdwa  wa  he  brings  home  a  wife  (-’lewd-  woman  [§  18]* 
-w-  [§  37] ) 

pya 'taskd'w1  it  falls  this  way 

pyii 'tcine'  hawdywa  he  comes  driving  them  home  (for  pt/atci-  cf. 
jntci-  under  pit-;  -ne'Tca-  [§  19];  -dwa  [§  28]) 

pya  twdwd  migAKtwl  it  conies  a-roaring  (pydt-  collateral  with 
pyd-;  wdwd  [§  20];  dmigAtvf  [§  20];  -wl  [§  28]) 
pya ndu)a  he  has  brought  home  58.5  (-n-  intervocalic;  -d-  3d 
person  singular  animate  object;  -wa  as  before) 
d  pydtc*  when  he  had  come  68.25  (d — tc*  [§  29]) 

P^(t)-  conveys  the  sense  of  movement  into  an  enclosure. 

pl't dse'nw1  it  blows  inside  (-d-  [§  19];  -sen-  [§  20];  -wl  [§  28]) 
pi't ciwend'wa  he  leads  him  within 
pi't ahwdswa  he  buries  him  (-hw-  [§  21];  -dvf1  [§  28]) 
pi't igdKwa  he  enters 

d  pit ci'lcawdnitc  they  trailed  (a  bear  into  woods)  70.12 
dyitigdtc  as  he  entered  326.10  (-gd-  [§  20];  d—tc  [=tc{  §  29]) 
d  pit igAndtc  then  he  took  her  inside  42.20  [-gA-  variant  of  gd; 

-n-  instrumental  [§  21];  a— ate1  [§  29]) 
pltdsawAg  there  came  running  into  142.10  (-isd-  as  in  pc  mi  saw/1; 
-VAg  for  - WAg 1  3d  person  plural  animate,  intransitive  inde¬ 
pendent  mode  [§  28]) 

jl'',  §  1G 
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pon(i)~  also  expresses  the  notion  of  cessation,  but  with  more  of 
the  idea  of  the  negative  temporal  element  no  more,  no 

LONGER. 

pd'negdywa  he  is  no  longer  dancing  (- egd -  as  before,  p.  768) 
pon e'ndgd'wa  he  has  ceased  singing 
pon e'senyd'wa  he  has  done  eating 
po'n epydKwa  he  is  no  longer  a  drunkard 
po'ni ma'wa  he  has  stopped  talking  to  him  (-m-  [§  21]) 
apomnutawdwatc  they  stopped  hearing  the  sound  152.1 
dgwipomkdguwdtcin 1  never  shall  they  be  left  alone  186.2  (agwi 
n{  not  [§  29];  -gu-  [§  41];  -wdtci  [§  29]) 
d' ponlwdtc*  they  halted  164.13,  192.9 

sdg(i)~  implies  the  notion  of  exposure,  manifestation,  visibility. 

sa/gise'my*  it  sticks  out  (-sen-  [§  20] ;  -wl  [§  28]) 
sa/gi tepdci'nwa  he  lies  covered  all  over  except  at  the  head  (-cin- 
[§  20];  tepd  head;  -wa  [§  28]) 

sa/gi  wind'  gdpdywa  but  for  the  tips  of  his  horns,  he  stands  shut  of] 
from  view.  [As  wind-  is  a  secondary  stem  of  the  first  ordei 
[§  18]  used  to  designate  a  horn,  and  -gapa-  is  a  secondary  steir 
of  the  second  order  [§  19]  expressing  perpendicularity,  th( 
literal  translation  would  seem  to  be  he  stands  with  hr 
HORNS  EXPOSED. — T.  M.] 

sa'gi tepd'hogoywa  he  floats  with  the  head  only  out  of  the  watei 
(-hogo-  [§  19]) 

sd'gikumdKwa  he  exposes  his  nose  to  view  (- Tcum -  same  as  -gum 

[§  18]) 

sAg(i)-  has  a  transitive  force  with  the  meaning  of  seizing  hold. 
sAgecdnd'wa  he  holds  him  by  the  ear  (- cd -  ear  [§  18],  -n-  instru 
mental  [§  21]) 

sAg \nericdndywa  he  leads  him  by  the  hand  (-neka-  [§  19];  -n 

[§21])  r  n 
sAgi 'pwdywa  he  bites  hold  of  him  (-pw-  [§  21]) 

SAg dne''kwdnd'wa  he  grabs  hold  of  him  by  the  hair  (-  kwd-  hea< 

[§  18])  _  . 
d'pe'kwisaseikak 1  when  it  was  thick  with  growth  70.12;  (a 

[§  29]) 

dsAgmekdndtc  he  then  held  her  by  the  hand  134.13  (-n-  [§  21] 
a— atc[=  - ate 1  §  29];  -nekd-  as  in  dsdgine'k&skatc*  214.10) 
dsAgikdndtc1  she  grabbed  hold  of  one  by  the  leg  292.2 

td(tri)-  has  to  do  with  the  sensation  of  physical  pain. 

ta'wi te'pdciynwa  he  fell  and  hurt  his  head  (tepd-  head;  -cin-  [§  20 
-wa  [§  28]) 
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ta'wi tAnA'sitagdpa'w*  it  hurts  his  feet  to  stand  (-gdpd-  [S  191) 
ta'w elcwdywa  his  head  aches  {-lewd-  head  [§  18])  ’ 

tcagi  all,  entirely. 

tcagi JcetenAg1  she  took  off  all  224.1  (n-  [§  21];  a- left  out  [S  121- 

Icicitcsigipyanitc  after  all  had  arrived  90.13  Qclci-  and  pyd-  initial 
steins  [§  16];  -nitc  for  -nitc*  3d  person  plural,  animate  [§34]) 
indteagipyanite 1  thus  all  had  arrived  172.20  (inti-  thus) 
lcicitcdgilcetemindgutc1  after  he  had  been  blessed  by  all  184.5  Qclci 
(  completion;  gu  [§  41];  a-omitted;  -tc{  [§  29]) 

a'tcagesutc*  then  he  was  burnt  all  up  30.3  (su-  secondary  stem 
meaning  heat,  animate  [§  20]) 

a'tcagi hdwdtc1  they  slew  them  all  8.16,  10.2  (-A- [§  21] ;  d—dwdtc < 
[§  29]) 


tetep -  movement  in  a  circle. 

atetepetedsatote  he  started  himself  a-rolling  288.13 
tetepusdnu  walk  around  in  a  circle  376.12  (see  158.1)  (-usd-  sec¬ 
ondary  stem  of  second  order,  meaning  to  walk  [§  19];  -nu 
2d  person  singular  imperative,  intransitive  [§  31]) 
dwdpitetepusdtc1  he  began  to  walk  around  in  a  circle  256.9  (wdpi- 
see  next  stem) 

wap(i )-  signifies  the  idea  of  commencement,  inception,  inchoation. 

wap ma'husdKwa  he  is  beginning  to  know  how  to  walk  (nah  to  know) 
wapi lee'miyd'wa  the  rain  is  beginning  to  fall 

wii  p iwi'seniywa  he  is  starting  to  eat  (compare  nlwlsen1  do  let  me 
eat  184.10) 

owap alcwAmAtAg1  he  became  sick  156.9 

mwapimA tcaiydwicimegowatc1  they  shall  begin  to  have  to  put  up 
with  their  insolence  184.18  (wi—wdtc*  [§  29]) 
dw&pusdtc*  he  started  off  on  a  walk  126.3,  23;  278.8;  280.2 
(-usd-  [§  19];  d— tcl  [§  29J) 

’tcim  whence,  away  from. 

watci hesiydglcisawd  whence  the  cold  came,  then  he  speeds  to  70.14 
(change  of  vowel  u  to  wd  on  account  of  participial  form; 
analyzed  in  note  21,  p.  869). 

utci wap1  from  this  time  on  34.14  (literally,  beginning  whence; 
wapi-  see  preceding  stem) 

lm  expresses  the  sense  of  accompaniment,  association,  companion¬ 
ship. 


^ ^ddma  wa  he  accompanies  him  (-d-  for  -t-;  see  below) 
wi  tcdwd'wa  he  goes  along,  too 
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wirpdmdKwa  lie  sleeps  with  liiin 

wi  pu7Yidswa  lie  eats  with  him  ( pu -  [§  21];  -m-  [§  §  21, 37] ,  -dw 1  [§  28] 
wi' 'Tcumd'wa  he  invites  him  to  the  feast 

wi tamdtciri  him  whom  he  accompanied  70.14  (see  text  at  end) 
wipuminu  eat  thou  with  me  266.19  (pu-  act  done  with  moutl 
[§  21] ;  -m-  indicates  animate  object  [§  §  21, 37] ;  -in*  imperative 
2d  person  singular  subject,  1st  person  singular  object  [§  31]) 

pep -  winter,  snow,  cold. 

a'pepdf/*  in  the  winter-time  150.5  (ii  pepot/  70.10;  136.3  is  the  sam 
form  with  elision  of  final  vowel  before  initial  vowel  [see  tex 
at  end;  also  §§  12,  42]) 

As1  the  small  number  of  initial  stems  given  by  Dr.  Jones  seems  t 
me  to  be  rather  out  of  proportion  to  their  importance,  I  take  tli 
liberty  of  inserting  here  a  hundred  odd  new  examples  taken  from  hi 
Fox  Texts,  arranged  in  the  order  of  the  English  alphabet.  For  tin 
purpose  a,  a,  a,  d,  d,  follow  each  other  in  this  order.  I  would  remin 
the  reader  that  there  is  considerable  fluctuation  in  these  vowel 
especially  between  a  and  a:  d  and  a.  The  variation  of  a  and  d  ' 
slight;  that  of  d  and  a  does  not  seem  to  occur.  The  sound  prc 
nounced  was  undoubtedly  the  same  in  any  given  fluctuation,  D 
Jones  simply  has  recorded  the  sounds  as  he  heard  them  at  a  give 
time.  Examples  follow: 

atetcd-  distant. 

a/  a-  te '  toikiweskatc1  lie  went  on  a  distant  journey  74.5  (d  t.cl  [§  29 
lawe-  [§  17],  allied  to  kiwi-  [see  under  kl-  above];  -sk-  [§  21 

-d-  [§  19]) 

a'tetca hate1  she  went  far  away  38.1  (d-  dropped  [§  12];  a—t 
[§  29];  ha-  from  hd-  an  initial  stem  meaning  to  go) 

A'te'tca wlgiwdtc1  they  lived  far  away  160.14  (a-  dropped  [§  12 
wlgi  is  an  initial  stem,  to  dwell) 

awi -  to  be. 

awi nitc1  they  were  50.18  (d-  lost  [§  12];  -ni-  [§  34];  hence  -t 
[§  29]  may  be  used  for  a  plural) 
aw itcig1  they  who  were  358.8  (participial;  -trig1  [§  33]) 
dwiydn1  where  I  am  366.2  (for  d'dwiydn d—ydn 1  [§  29]) 

ami-  to  move. 

nd'kateimwdtc *  again  they  moved  on  166.12  (for  ndka  d-  [§  U 
-h-  a  glide  [§  8];  d—wdtc *  [§  29]) 

1  From  here  to  }).  793,  addition  by  T.  Michelson. 
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%pi  to  untie. 

iipinakAmwa  she  unties  it  162.2  (- Arnwa  [§  28]) 

iipinahAmwape  e  she  always  unties  it  162.3  (for  -Amwa  d-  [S  10h 
-dpe'e[§  14]) 

aMpiJiAg  then  he  untied  it  334.16  (for  a — Agl  [§  29];  -*  lost  before 
an  initial  vowel  [§  10];  -h-  first  time  a  glide  [§  8];  second 
time  instrumental  [§  21]) 

See  also  160.19;  170.4;  172.10,  14;  290.22,  25;  292.5 

%wA-  to  carry  away. 

awA ndwAg{  they  were  carrying  them  away  198.5  {-n-  [§  21]; 
-dwAg1  [§  28]) 

dhdwAnetc1  then  they  were  carried  away  26.3  (d — etc *  [§  41];  -h-  a 
glide  [§  8];  -n-  [§  21]) 

dwdpi'd  'WAtdwdtc  they  set  to  work  carrying  it  212.21  (d — wdtc i 
[§  29];  -l  lost  by  contraction  [§  10];  wdpi-  an  initial  stem,  to 
begin;  -to-  [§  37]) 

wlhaw&tdydn6  I  would  have  taken  it  with  me  230.12  (for  wi- 
with  the  subjunctive  see  my  note  [§  29];  -Ji-  [§  8];  -to-  [§  37]; 
-ydne  [§  29]) 

dh&wAndtc  she  took  him  38.2  (for  d — ate*  [§  29]  by  contraction 
[§  10];  -n-  [§  21]) 

See  also  162.15;  164.7,  8,  9;  166.1;  224.18;  230.12;  246.24; 

348.9,  etc. 

tgosi-  to  climb. 

wihAgdsiydn1  I  shall  have  to  do  the  climbing  90.19  {w% — yard 
_  [§  29];  -^-[§8]) 

diiAgositc  he  climbed  up  94.16  (for  d — fc*  [§  29]  by  contraction 
[§  10];  -h-  [§  8]) 

See  also  96.19;  274.24 

(‘Am-  to  give  to  eat. 

ACAim  give  it  to  him  to  eat  252.1  (-i  [§  31]) 

d'A'CAmegutc  then  he  Was  given  food  to  eat  70.2  (for  d—tc1  [§  29] 
by  contraction  [§  10];  -e-  [§  8];  -gu-  [§  41]) 

See  also  14.19;  106.1;  256.12 

(jwi-  to  cover. 

AgwiAe'fc”  cover  him  up  294.18  (-h-  [§  21];  -e-  [§  8];  ~'1cu  [§  31]) 

wiha,gwitcin 1  for  him  to  cover  himself  with  294.21  (evidently  a 
participial;  see  §  34  near  the  end;  -h-  is  a  glide  [§  8];  u'l-  is 
irregular,  as  is  its  use  with  the  subjunctive;  see  my  note  to  §  29) 

>nw-  to  eat. 

Amw itd  he  that  eats  me  272.19;  274.3,  7,  12  (for  -ita  [§  33]) 
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(UAmwoic1  then  he  ate  him  274.15  ( a  ate *  [§  29]) 

urih  ah\w  a  g  etc*  we  (excl.)  shall  eat  him  58.11  ( vfv  Agetc *  [§  291 

-h-  [§  8])  _  m  .  r 

h ad Amwil* au1  don’t  eat  me  96.4  (for  Jcata  a-\  -i  Tcau*  [§  30]) 

See  also  26.10;  58.24;  96.10,  11,  17;  166.3;  266.20;  274.5 
330.22 

Anemi-  yon  way. 

Anemiacd<7M  go  ahead  and  hunt  for  game  294.8  ( clca -  from  cica 
to  hunt  for  game;  -gu  [§  31  ]) 

ah ,Anemi pitc*  there  he  sat  down  352.24  (a  tci  [§  29];  Anem-  fo 
Anemi-  [§  10];  Apir  is  an  initial  stem,  to  sit;  -h-  [§  8]) 

A  pi-  to  sit. 

wihApitc*  he  shall  sit  16.18  (wv—tc*  [§  29];  -h-  [§  8]) 
nemenwA^  I  am  content  to  sit  down  370.12  (ne-  [§  28];  menu 
is  an  initial  stem  denoting  pleasure) 
iiA\Atce  let  him  be  seated  370.11  (h-  is  glide  [§  8]  after  a  fhn 
vowel;  -tce  [§  31]) 

atcitAbxtc*  he  sat  down  172.15  (a—tci  [§  29];  for  confusion  of 
and  see  §  3) 

See  also  370.7,  S,  9;  316.16 

Askwi-  to  save. 

a’  A'skwinesdtci  he  saved  them  from  killing  8.12  (a — ate 1  [§  29] ;  r?€.s 
is  an  initial  stem,  to  kill) 

asku nAmdn1  I  saved  it  (for  <r  AskunAmari ;  a — Arrian1  [§  29];  -a 
for  ~wi-  [§  12];  -n-  [§  21]) 

ccigw-  to  be  unwilling. 

aeiigwanemutc 1  he  was  unwilling  24.22  ( a — tcl  [§  29]  ;  -dne-  [§  19 
-m-[§§  21,37];  -u-  [§  40])  _ 

eiigwanemow11  she  was  unwilling  170.1  (-o-  [§  40];  -wa  [§  28]) 
See  also  14.4;  34.10;  144.11 

cawi -  to  do. 

cawiw°  he  is  doing  288.15  (-wa  [§  28]) 
deawimte*  he  was  doing  322.1  ( a — nitc1  [§  34]) 
ac&wigwan*  what  he  did  342.4,  5,8,10  (d—gwdn1  [§  32];  mytrans 
lation  is  literal) 

See  also  16.16;  24.20;  66.7;  76.5,  7;  250.7,  9;  280.8,  U 
356.16 

cted-  to  hunt  for  game. 

pydtciclc&wa  he  comes  hitherward  hunting  for  game  92.7  (pyafe 
is  an  extended  form  of  pya-,  an  initial  stem  denoting  motio 
hitherward;  -wa  [§  28]) 
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clca^r®  go  seek  for  game  296.2  (tied-  for  clca-,  as  pya-gu 
for  pyd -gu  [§  31]) 

cleat®  he  that  was  hunting  for  game  38.8  (~ta  [§  33]) 

See  also  38.14;  78.15 

dm  to  tell. 


COME  YE 


acim eguwdtc*  what  they  were  told  356.14  (d — wdtc1  [§  29] ;  -e-  [8  81  • 
-gu-  [§  41]) 

admegutti  what  he  was  told  358.22  (d—tei  [§  29]) 
lid  to  go. 

wl\\uwAgi  they  shall  go  338.10  (wl-  [§  28];  -wAgi  [§  28]) 

Hha  thou  wilt  go  284.21  (K-  [§  28]) 

wih&migAtw*  it  will  start  224.4  (- wl—w 4  [§  28];  -migAt-  [§  20]) 
Hha pwa  you  will  go  20.20  ( H—pwa  [§  28];  -d-  for  -a-,  as  in 
lnpyupwa  you  will  come  20.16) 

See  also  22.18;  122.11,  18;  170.20;  338.9,  10,  13;  356.15,  17 
hawi -  to  dwell,  to  be  (not  the  copula), 
hawiw®  she  is  108.6  ( -wa  [§  28]) 
dhawitc*  she  remained  10.14  (d — tcl  [§  29])' 
dhawitc*  he  was  10.18 

hawiH  remain  ye  48.23  (-H  for  -gu  [§  3];  -gu  [§  31]) 

See  also  12.19;  22.20,  21;  68.9 

hi-  to  speak  (to). 

hiw;a  he  says  26.12,  14  (~wa  [§  28]) 

dhitti  he  said  26.19,  20,  21  (a — tti  [§  29]) 

dhinetti  he  was  told  26.11  (d—etti  [§  41];  -n-  [§  21]) 

ahinatti  he  said  to  them  10.6  (a — did  [§  29];  -n-  [§  21]) 

See  also  8.7,  11,  14,  18;  10.22;  14.6;  16.4;  96.8;  110.9;  216.6; 
218.2 

i-  to  say. 

leac\wa  what  does  he  say  242.15  (for  Tcac1  i wa  [§  10];  - U'a  [§  28]) 

id-  thus. 

wvi'dndgusinitd  she  wished  to  look  thus  104.4  (w% — trite1  [§  29]; 
-ndgu-  [§  18];  -si-  [§  20]) 

d'vcitdhatc1  thus  she  thought  in  her  heart  102.1  (d — tci  [§  29];  ic- 
for  id-  [§  10];  -itd-  [§  18];  -lid-  [§  20]) 
ktitu-  sorrow. 

d  katu sigan1  I  felt  grieved  158.8  (d — ydri  [§  29];  -si-  [§  20]) 

kawA-  to  crunch. 

d  kdkdwAtAg  he  crunched  it  124.9  (for  d — Ag*  [§  29]  by  contrac- 
tion  [§  10];  -led-  reduplication  [§  25];  -t-  [§  21]) 
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una  kakawamegwitc*  then  it  [the  possessed  object,  i.  e.,  his  head] 
crunched  and  ate  him  up  96.8  (for  on'  ii-  [§  10];  a — tci  [§  29]; 
-I'd-  [§  25];  -m-  [§  21];  -e  [§  8];  -gwi-  [§  34]) 
d'kd'kHwAtAmowdtc *  then  they  crunched  them  (the  bones)  up 
296.5  (d — Amowdtc *  [§  29];  -t-  [§  21];  -led-  [§  25]) 

See  also  124.4,  15;  294.10 

kAn-  to  speak. 

kAn awinu  speak  thou  ISO. 4  (-wi-  [§  20];  -nu  [§  31]) 
d'kAnonetci  he  was  addressed  8.5  (a — etc *  [§  41]) 

See  also  174.11,  13;  176.2,  20,  23;  180.6,  7,  11 

he'  h-  to  know,  find  out. 

wike'kdnematc  he  desired  to  find  out  concerning  her  46.9  (for 
wl — ate1  [§§  10,  29];  -dne-  [§  19];  -m-  [§  21]) 
dgwi  ke'k dneniAgin  I  did  not  know  concerning  him  160.8  (dgm 
not;  -Agi  [§  29];  -n  for  -ni  [§  29]  by  contraction  [§  10];  d- 
omitted  [§  29]) 

dliAnemike  kahwatc  he  continued  to  find  them  out  298.15  (literal 
translation;  for  d — ate i  [§ §  10,  29];  -a-  [§  8];  -hw-  [§  21]; 
liAnemi-  an  initial  stem  meaning  to  continue  to) 

See  also  166.8,  9;  298.15;  326.20,  21;  328.1,  6,  7,  7,  8.  13, 
15;  342.3,  7,  10,  15,  16;  etc. 

hep -  to  enclose. 

d'kepetundndnitc *  she  would  close  his  mouth  with  her  hand  324.9 
(<x — dnitc 1  [§  34];  -e-  [§  8];  -tun-  [§  18];  -d  as  -e-  [§  8];  -n-  [§  21] ) 
a  ka\)dgwdtAg  after  he  had  closed  it  by  stitching  it  with  cord 
288.13,  18  (for  a — Agl  [§  29]  by  contraction  [§  10];  -t-  [§  21]) 
See  also  138.12;  142.7;  290.9;  332.10 

ke'tci -  intensity. 

d'ke'tcipenutc  he  went  at  top  speed  168.5  (for  d — tcl  [§§  10,  29]; 
perm-  is  an  initial  stem,  to  go) 

d’ke'tcimaiydtc1  she  then  began  to  wail  with  sore  distress  170.20 
( a — tcl  [§  29];  maiyd-  is  an  initial  stem  meaning  to  wail) 

See  also  186.8;  188.17;  200.5;  284.19;  310.22;  314.11 

hiek(i )-  to  cut  off. 

d'kicklckecdcwdtcape' e  from  them  he  would  cut  off  both  ears  8.13 
(for  -tcl  ape' e  [§  10];  a — ate *  [§  29];  -ape'e  [§  14];  -klc-  [§  25]; 

[§  8];  -cd-  [§  18];  -ew-  [§  21]) 

ndkdklck'igumdcwdtedpe' e  and  he  would  cut  off  their  noses  8.13 
(for  naka  d-  [§  10];  ndka  again,  and;  -gum-  [§  18];  -a-  same  as 
-e-  [§  8];  the  rest  as  above) 

See  also  8.17,  18;  10.4,  5 
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kim-  to  feel  gently. 

d  kim endtc  then  he  let  his  hand  steal  softly  over  her  322.21  (for 
a  ate*  [§  29]  by  contraction  [§  10];  -e-  [§  8];  -n-  [§  21]) 
wlklmenat6  wishing  to  pass  his  hand  gently  over  her,  he  began 
to  feel  her  326.5  (~dte  [§  29];  for  the  use  of  wi-  with  the  sub¬ 
junctive  see  my  note  to  §29) 

ki  ni-  to  sharpen. 

u>lk\n\hdwa  he  shall  sharpen  it  (a  moose-antler  in  a  sacred 
bundle;  hence  animate)  106.15  (a  future  form  of  a  transitive 
’Id  person  subject  with  3d  person  object;  w% — dwa  see  my 
note  [§  28];  -h-  [§  21]) 

H'k\n\hdwa  you  shall  sharpen  him  (it)  108.2  (kl—dwa  [§  28]-  -h- 
[§  21]) 

d'kinihdtc*  then  he  sharpened  him  108.3  (a — ate 1  [§  29]) 
wdsikmikurndydg1  made  sharp  at  the  point  356.13  {-hum-  same 
as  -gum-r  [§  18]) 

kip-  to  fall. 

akiipisanitc 1  then  they  fell  through  the  air  332.4,  5  (a — nitei  [§  34]; 
-isd-  from  -isd-  [§  19]) 

kl.sk-  to  cut  up. 

aklskecutc*  then  he  was  cut  up  166.3  (d — vttc1  [§  41];  -e-  [§  8]-  -c- 
15  21]) 

kisk ecAmwa  he  cut  it  off  ( Amwa  [§  28]) 

klwd-  to  turn  back. 

klwa tdwe*  let  us  go  back  72.3  {-tawe*  [§  6]  for  -tdwe  [§  31]) 
a'klwiitc1  then  he  turned  back  94.4  (d — tc *  [§  29]) 
d  pemikiw&tc  so  he  -started  to  turn  back  210.1  (for  d—tc 1  by  con¬ 
traction  [§  10];  pemi-  [§  16]) 
k  I  wand  go  back  208.15  (prolongation  of  -nu  [§  31]) 

See  also  166.9,  22 

ku-  to  fear. 


ku segwa  he  was  feared  56.14  (-s-  [§  21];  -e-  [§  8];  -gwa  [§  41]) 
ku 'tAmwa  he  feared  it  214.20  {-t-  [§  21];  -Amwa  [§  28]) 

See  also  120.8;  190.21;  214.1;  284.20 

kilt-  to  feel  of. 


d'kut enatc*  then  he  felt  of  her  46.9  (d — ate 1  [§  29];  -e-  [§  8];  -ri¬ 
ll  21]) 

naitjo-,  mait/u-  to  weep. 

iaaiyauuuy6}idwa  it  was  common  for  him  to  make  them  cry  16.9 
(maiya-  [§  25];  -It-  [§  21];  -dwa  [§  28]) 


§  16 
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dwapiimiiyutc*  then  he  began  to  weep  330.14  (a — tc1  [§  29];  wapi¬ 
ti  16])  " 

See  also  12.13;  1 10.16 
mahwi-  futuere. 

dma'kwi/c*  then  he  went  into  her  322.21 

See  also  56.17;  312.18,  24;  322.23;  324.7,  8,  16,  17 

maria -  multitude. 

mana waq*  many  40.1 

awapimim&watc1  they  began  to  be  numerous  52.9  (a — watc *  [§  29]; 
wapi-  to  begin  [§  16]) 

See  also  52.1  ;  54.1,  18 

matu-,  mdto -  to  plead. 

c imAmatomeguwdtc  then  they  began  to  be  entreated  152.10  (for 
d— wat^til  12,  29];  via-  [§  25];  -m-  [§  21];  -e-  [§  8];  -gu~ti  41]) 
dm  Aimitom  egutc  then  lie  began  to  be  plead  with  162.12  (for  a — tc 1 
[§§10,29] 

dm  a  m&tmnegutc  lie  was  ent  reated  184.10 
m A-  futuere. 

nepydtcin\Andwa  I  have  come  to  have  sexual  intercourse  with  her 
44.24  (ne — dwa  [§  28];  pyatci-  an  extended  form  of  pya-  motion 

HITHERWARD  [§  16]) 

dJiAnemiiwAndtc *  tlien  he  went  first  into  one  and  then  into  another 
56.14  (a — a^[§29];  liAnemi-  to  continue  to  [§  16];  -n-  [§  21]) 
dmnnegutc *  then  she  had  sexual  intercourse  with  160.20  (really 
a  passive;  a—W  [§  29];  -n-  [§  21];  -e-  [§  8];  -gu-  [§  41]) 

mAdA,  mAtA -  to  overtake. 

amAdAnegutc*  as  he  was  overtaken  168.5  (a — tc 1  [§  29];  -n-  [§  21]; 
-e-  [§  8];  -gu-  [§  41]) 

dpydtcim At Anetc1  they  came  and  overtook  him  196.4  (literally, 
he  was  overtaken;  d—etci  [§  41];  pyatci-  an  extended  form 
of  pya-  motion  hither  [§  16];  -n-  [§  21]) 
at  Acin\  At  Anetc1  as  many  as  there  were,  were  overtaken  12.3  (/.in¬ 
is  an  initial  stem  meaning  as  many  as) 

mec -  to  capture. 

wlkaskimecendtc *  he  would  be  able  to  capture  him  24.6  (wi — dtc' 
[§  29] ; 4 kaski-  same  as  kAski-  ability  [§  16] ;  -e-  [§  8] ;  -n-  [§  2 1 1 ' 
mac enemetcH  they  that  had  been  taken  12.12  (participial  [§  33]; 

hence  the  change  in  the  vowel  stem  [§  11]) 
amecenetc*  then  he  was  captured  14.9  (a — etc*  [§  41];  -e-  [§  8];  -n- 
[§  21]) 
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mec enenagutce  let  us  be  captured  14.5 
See  also  14.7;  20.18;  182.11 

meci -  large. 

meci me'tegw*  a  large  tree  162.6 

dmeexketendnitc *  how  large  she  was  at  the  vulva  46.10;  322.21 
(a — nitc*  [§  34]) 

mecu-  to  strike  with  a  missile. 

amecugutc*  when  he  was  struck  by  a  missile  (d — tcl  [§  29] ;  -gu- 

[5  41]) 

macu gwinitc1  it  hit  him  (- gwini -  [§  34]) 

The  construction  at  94.18  is  difficult. 

megu, -  together. 

ahAnemimegusogisowatc  they  continued  on  their  way  bound 
together  26.4  (for  a — vodtc1  [§  29]  in  accordance  with  §  10; 
JiAnemi-  to  continue  to  [§  16];  sogi-  is  an  initial  stem,  to 
bind;  -so-  [§  40]) 

me'k-  to  find  out. 

dme'kawatc1  then  she  found  him  160.15  (a — ate1  [§  29];  -a-  [8?]; 
-w-  [§  21]) 

neme'kawawAg  I  have  found  them  94.13  (fornc — dwAgi  [§  28]  by 
contraction  [§  10]) 

dme'kawutc  he  was  found  146.11  (for  a — utc1  [§  41]) 
ame'kAmeg  it  was  found  146.13  (for  d — Ameg 1  [§  41]) 

See  also  122.7,  13,  20;  334.10 

me' Jew -  to  remember. 

me' kw dnemi'Jc An*  thou  shalt  think  of  me  188.8  {-dne-  [§  IS];  -m- 
[5  21];  -i'kAn*  [§  30]) 

dme'kwdnemdtc  then  he  remembered  him  328.18  (for  d — ate 1 
[§  29]) 

See  also  76.19;  138.7;  352.12 
tnenw -  to  take  pleasure  in. 

menw dnetAmdgwe  you  may  prefer  it  32.15  {-dne-  [§  18];  -t-  [§  21] ; 
-Amdgwe  [§  29]) 

nemenwAp*  I  like  to  sit  370.10  (ne-  [§  28];  Api-  to  sit) 
nememwdneta  I  prefer  it  136.3,  4  {ne — °  [§  28];  -t-  [§  21]) 
mUnwanetag0^  he  that  preferred  it  136.5 

miinw dnetAga  he  that  preferred  it  138.2  (participial;  hence  the 
change  of  the  stem-vowel  [§  12];  -Aga  [§  33]) 
manw dnemdtein1  she  whom  he  loved  148.7  (participial;  -in- [§  21]; 
- dtcin *  [§  33]) 

See  also  66.17;  136.13;  138.3;  176.12;  336.4 
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mes -  to  derive  real  benefit. 

wimesanetAmagw e  ye  shall  derive  real  benefit  from  it  32.12 
(wi — Amtigw e  [§  29];  -cine-  [§  19];  -t-  [§  21]) 

metawd -  to  sulk. 

mdmetawawdtc*  then  they  sulked  30.9  (for  In*  d-  [§  10];  d—wdtc1 
[§  29])  _ 

mataw dtcig1  they  that  sulk  at  him  30.12  (participial;  hence  the 
vowel-change  [§  12];  - atcig 1  [§  33]) 

See  also  title  30;  and  30.10 

metd-  to  take  pleasure  in. 

nemetHtaneta  I  am  pleased  with  it  324.16  ( ne — °  [§  28];  -t-  [§  8]; 
-dne-  [§  18];  -t-  [§  21]) 

meta tdnetAmAnin*  don’t  you  take  delight  in  it  324.15  {-AmAni 
[§  29];  -»*  [§  29])  1 

mi-  to  give. 

ml nenAgd'a  I  would  give  to  thee  58.23  (- n -  [ §  21];  -e-  [§  8];  -nAgaa 
[§  30]) 

Km lneguwawa  he  shall  give  you  32.1 3  (hi — guwdwa  [§  28] ;  -n- [§  21] : 
-<?-[§  8]) 

m Inegutcin*  they  (inan.)  that  were  given  to  him  24.28  (- gu -  [§  41]; 
- tcin 1  [§  34]) 

See  also  24.23;  222.19,  20,  25 
mic-  to  give. 

mic iydgdgua  you  might  give  to  him  32.11  (~iydgdgua  [§  30]) 
migd-  to  fight. 

amightitc*  he  fought  with  14.4  ( d — tc{  [§  29];  -ti-  [§  38]) 
dwdpimigdtiwatc 1  when  they  began  fighting  with  each  other  22.18 
(a-  probably  an  error  for  a-\  d — watc 1  [§  29];  wdpi-  [§  16]  to 
begin;  -ti-  [§  38]) 

wdpimightiwatc *  they  began  fighting  with  each  other  34.8  («- 
dropped  [§12]) 

vnm.lgMitc  he  would  fight  with  them  24.23  (for  vn — tc*  [§  29]) 
wimlgiitiyan1  you  will  fight  24.25  (vn — ydr}  [§  29]) 

See  also  24.26 

mist-  cacare. 

dmishc*  when  he  eased  himself  76.5  (d — tcl  [§  29]) 
minis1  I  am  about  to  ease  myself  274.15,  16  (m-  [§  28]) 
misimlslsd  one  would  ease  and  keep  on  easing  272.20;  274.4,  8, 
13  (reduplication  [§  25];  -sd  lengthened  form  of  -sa  [§  30]) 

See  also  274.20,  21;  276.10 
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mitci -  cacare. 

amitcindtc*  then  he  dunged  on  him  124.22  (mitci-  is  related  to 
mlsi-  as  potci-  to  pod- ;  a— ate *'  [§  29] :  -n-  [§  21]) 
kicimitcinatc  after  he  had  dunged  on  him  124.22  (hid-  for  klci- 
completion;  d-  dropped  [§  12];  -dtc  for  -dtci  [§  10]) 

mitci-  to  eat. 

Semite1  thou  hast  eaten  122.3  (Tee-  [§  28]) 
dmltdtd  then  he  ate  14.23 

wlmltcite  e  she  was  on  the  point  of  eating  96.3  (~tee  [§  29];  for 
the  use  of  wi-  with  the  subjunctive  see  my  note,  p.  823) 
mitcmM  eat  thou  174.18  (~nu  [§  31]) 

See  also  174.19;  184.16;  240.7,  18;  336.2;  374.18 

mtisw-  to  suspect. 

dnmswdnemdwdtd  they  suspected  them  150.14  (a — awatd  [§  29]; 
-dne-  [§  18];  -m-  [§  21]) 

niusw dnemdwa  he  suspects  him  (-m-  [§  21];  dwa  [§  28]) 

nahi-  to  know  how. 

n  a  hi  7s  e  niu  'dtcin*  they  did  not  know  how  to  eat  76.3  (d-  omitted 
on  account  of  the  negative;  -n*  [§  29];  -wdtei  [§  29];  vnseni-  to 
eat) 

winahuvnwiydn*  I  desire  to  know  how  to  get  a  wife  334.13 
(un  yard  [§  29];  for  the  syntax  see  §  35;  nah-  for  nahi-  by 
contraction  [§  10];  uwlw1-  to  marry) 

See  also  336.3 

nawi-  to  visit. 

nuvdwihdwa  I  am  going  to  visit  him  228.1 ;  238.21 ;  244.12;  256.1; 
262.20  (m — dwa  [§  28];  -h-  [§  21]) 

unnawiheti'WAg 1  they  will  go  visiting  one  another  242.5  (wi-  for 
wi-  used  with  intransitive  independent  future  [§  28] ;  -h-  [ §  21]; 
~e~  [§  8];  -tv-  [§  38];  - WAg 1  [§  28]) 

nd-  to  fetch. 

kepydtcindnene  I  have  come  to  take  you  away  40.12  ;  42.18;  44.1 
(ke — ne  [§  28];  pydtci-  an  extended  form  of  pyd-  motion  hith¬ 
erward;  -n-  [§  21];  -e-  [§  8]) 

nepyatcimmaw0,  I  have  come  to  take  her  away  42.4  (ne — dwa 
[§  28];  -n-  [§  21]) 

nepydtcindnapena  we  have  come  to  take  him  away  58.8  (ne — dvena 
_[§  28]) 

rmtawuku  go  and  fetch  him  away  58.7  (-t-  [§  8];  atm-  same  as 
dWA-,  awA-U]-,  '£“[§31]) 

na ne'ku  go  fetch  her  354.15  (-n-  [§  21];  -e-  [§  8];  'ku  [§  31]) 

See  also  40.7;  42.1;  46.22;  58.8 
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naci -  to  caress. 

dnhcitepdndtd  he  caressed  her  head  with  his  hand  188.4,  9  ( d — ate * 
[§  29];  tepd  head;  -n-  [§  21]) 

nagii-,  nAg  A-  to  sing. 

dcinagaic1  thus  he  sang  110.18  ( d — tcr  [§  29];  ci  for  id  thu§) 
ddnUghnitc1  he  sang  110.16  (d — nitd  [§  34]) 
dnAgAmutd  then  he  s  ang  1 0 . 1 9 ;  110.18  (d — tcl  [  §  29] ;  -m-[§§  21,37]; 
-u-  [§  40]) 

pydtdnAgAmunitc 1  he  came  singing  350.6 

dkiwin Agamunitc*  he  went  about  singing  350.15  (d — nitd  [§  34]; 
-m-  [§§  27,  31];  -u-  [§  40];  Mwi-  an  extended  form  of  M-  [§  16] 
movement  in  an  indefinite  direction;  [Jones’s  translation  is 
free]) 

See  also  110.13 


nagwa -  to  depart. 

winsigwsiycigw6  we  (inch)  should  depart  62.23  (for  wi  yAgw 
[§  29]) 

dndgwhwatd  then  they  started  on  138.14  (d  wdtd  [§  29]) 
nagw^gona  now  depart  170.6 

wiusigwhgwdni  (who)  should  depart  194.9  (wl  gwdn1  [§  32], 
nagwawdpe'6  he  would  go  away  312.22  (for  ndgwdwa  ape'e  [§  10]; 
-wa  [§  28];  ndgw'd-  is  presumably  more  original  than  ndgwe 
cf.  apyhwatd  when  they  came  [from  pya-]  and  my  note  §  11) 
See  also  44.16;  138.9,  11;  170.8 


nil-  to  see. 

dnatAg1  then  he  saw  it,  them  38.8;  202.11;  240.1;  266.5; 
(d — Agi  [§  29];  -t-  [§  21];  derived  from  ndw-%  [see  §  12]) 
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nilsii-  whole,  well. 

iidnasa/?A<7*  I  shall  make  them  well,  I  shall  heal  them  356.5 
(wi — Ag{  [§  29];  -h-  [§  21]) 

winassL hdwa  she  shall  heal  them  356.6  (- dwa  [§  28];  note  the 
irregular  use  of  wi-  as  a  sign  of  the  future  with  the  independent 
mode  transitive;  note  further  that  this  is  a  future  with  a  3d 
person  subject  and  3d  person  object;  see  my  note  to  §  28: 
-Ji-  [§  21]) 

nasaie'6  would  that  he  were  alive  12.14  {-tee  [§  29]) 

See  also  116.17;  158.13,  16 

ndw-f  nd%u  to  see. 

nawdp*  they  are  seen  72.15  ( -dp1  [§  41]) 
dn&wdwdtc  they  saw  him  198.2  (for  a — dwdtc1  [§  29]) 

§  16 
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naw Agetdn*  we  have  not  seen  them  198.7  (d-  omitted  because  of 
the  negative;  -Agetci,  - n *  [§  29]) 

niiwdgwin  did  ye  not  see  them  198.4  (for  -agwin*  by  contraction 
[§  10];  a-  dropped;  -dgwi  for  - dgwe ;  -n{  [§  29]) 

dn&'wgutc  she  was  seen  162.22  (for  d—t&  [§  29]  by  contraction 
[§  10];  -gu-  [§  41]) 

nawu tlwdtcln1  whenever  they  see  one  another  276.16  (for  nd'U' 
~w~  ls  a  [§_8];  -ti-  [§  38];  the  form  is  a  participial;  d  is 
left  out  before  wattin'  [- dwdtcin *']  [§  33]  because  -ti-  really  repre¬ 
sents  the  objects  exactly  as  in  dwdpimigdtiwdtc 1  22.18  [for  the 
analysis  see  under  miga-\ ) 

See  also  38.11;  80.5,  16;  182.15;  276.14;  288.14;  340.6 

nAnd-  ready. 

nAmi hawigou  get  ready  22.20  (hawi-  to  be;  -qdu  for  -au  TS  61- 
~9U  [§  31]) 

nAna,hawinu  get  ready  44.1  ( -nu  [§  31]) 
nAto~,  nAtu -  to  ask,  summon. 

duAtomegutc1  she  was  summoned  146.15  (d — tc*  [§  29];  -m-  [8  211  * 
~e~  [§  8];  -gu-  [§  41]) 

tcagdnAtotiivdtc*  all  asked  each  other  60.13  (for  tcdgi  all  -f -dr 
[§  10];  d — wdtc*  [§  29];  -ti-  [§  38]) 

nepydtcinAtumdwa  I  have  come  to  summon  him  200.1  (ne — dwa 
[§  28];  pydtci-  an  extended  form  of  pyd-  [§  16]  motion  hith¬ 
erward;  -m-  [§  21]) 

wdtcinAtomendg*  why  we  (excl.)  asked  thee  336.11  (wdtci-  from 
utci-  [§  16]  whence  [see  §11];  -m-  [§  21],  -e-  [§  8];  -ndge  [§  29]) 

See  also  40.5;  60.15;  240.7;  336.10,  13;  338.6,  7;  342.3,  6,  9; 

366.19;  368.2,  13,  20,  22;  372.21 

tern  A- f  nema-  perpendicularity. 

nemAw®  stand  up  48.17  (-su-  [§  40];  -nu  [§  31]) 

nemAsow®  he  is  standing  up  (-so-  [§  40];  -wa  [§  28];  the  explana¬ 
tion  in  §  8  is  wrong) 

nemAton“  hang  (it)  up  240.5;  242.12  (-t-  [§  8];  -o-  [§  19];  -nu 
[§  31]) 

nema sdwa  he  stood  216.9 

See  also  48.18;  50.1,9;  52.5;  54.3;  112.21;  238.3;  278.2 
iePm  to  die. 

nepc^ce  may  he  die  68.14  (-e-  [§  8];  -tce  [§  31]) 

Hne pe  you  shall  die  68.17,  20  (M-  [§  28]) 

nep ege  f  had  he  died  158.16  (inanimate;  for  ~'ke'e  [§  29] ;  confusion 
of  g  and  Tc  [§  3]) 
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nepw®  he  dies  332.18,  20  (-#  [§  28]) 

nep eniwAn  she  had  died  208.20  (for  -nvwAn1  [§  34]  by  contract ioi 
[§  10]) 

See  also  34.5;  114.16,  17,  20,  25,  26;  116.2,  3,  8;  158.15 
nepd nepa -  to  sleep. 

ke'tcinep&w11  he  is  sound  asleep  284.19  (ke  tci-  intensity;  -w 
[§  28]) 

nep dgu)dne  he  must  have  slept  306.11  (d  for  d,  as  in  pydtcr  le' 
him  come,  etc.;  -gwdne  [§  32]) 
dnepaic*  he  fell  asleep  324.19  (d — tcl  [§  29]) 

Knepa pend  let  you  and  I  go  to  sleep  324.18  (prolongation  b 
stress  [§  6]  of  kl — pena  [§  28]) 

See  also  10.19;  284.3,  5,  24 

nes -  to  kill. 

nes egusa  he  would  have  been  slain  168.13  (- e -  [§  8];  -gu-  [§  41] 
[§  30]) 

klnesdpena  let  us  (inch)  slay  him  94.7  (kl — apena  [§  28]) 
wlhutcinesAgw e  why  we  (inch)  should  slay  him  94.9  (wl  Agw 
[§  29];  -h-  [§  8];  utci-  [§  16]  whence) 
nas dwdtciH  they  whom  they  had  slain  196.15  (- dwdtci  1  [§  33] 
participial;  hence  the  change  of  the  stem-vowel  [§  11]) 

See  also  8.2,  3,  7,  12,  17;  10.3;  14.1;  26.13,  16;  350.2,  17 

neski -  to  loathe,  feel  contempt  for. 

neski7Mmu>a  he  felt  contempt  for  them  168.19  (-71-  [§  21];  -awvi 

[§  28])  _  . 
aneskinuwdnitc*  she  loathed  him  on  that  account  66.17  (a — anih 

[§  34])  _ 

neu&s\\inaw(i'wa  I  loathe  him  on  account  of  68.14  (ne  dwa  [§  2SJ 
aneskinawAtc*  because  you  loathe  him  68.17,  20  (d — Ate *  [§  29]) 
Kneskimdw®  you  shall  scold  at  him  284.4  (literally,  you  shal 
loathe  him  with  your  tongue;  ki—awa  [§  28];  -m-  [§  21]) 
dneskimegutc*  he  was  scolded  60.8  (d — tcl  [§  29];  -m-  [§  21];  -< 
[§  8];  -gu-  [§  41]) 

See  also  314.11;  330.23 

nlgi-  to  be  born. 

dnlgkc*  he  was  born  18.4 

til  nil-  to  dance. 

wm I m i h e tnvd tc 1  they  had  a  great  time  dancing  together  18 Jj 
(nd-  [§  25];  -h-  [§  21];  -e-  [§  8];  d-  dropped  [§  12];  -irate1  [§  29 
klnlmlpenou  let  us  (inch)  dance  132.29  (the  form  is  peculia 
-pendu  evidently  comes  from  -penu  [§  6];  kl — penu  is  close 
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related  to  to— pen  a  [§  28];  perhaps  the  -a  has  been  split  into  a 
diphthong  [§  6]) 

Tciketcinimipwa  ye  shall  dance  280.17  ( H—pwa  [§  281;  ketci- 
intensity) 

See  also  134.17;  220.15;  282.1,  3,  12 
tits-  to  reach  and  take  down. 

anisenAg1  he  reached  up  and  took  it  down  320.22  ( d—Aa *  r$  291- 
~e~  [§  8];  -n-  [§  21])  J’ 

See  also  160.17;  352.15 

non-,  nun-  to  suck. 

wmone  it  (animate)  shall  suck  106.12  (m-  [§  28]) 

See  also  104.9;  106.11,  14;  196.13 

not  a-,  no  (id-  to  hear. 

andt&wdtc*  when  he  heard  him  110.16  ( a— die 1  [§  29];  -w-  [§  21]) 
noda gdnitc*  when  he  heard  146.14  {-gd-  [§  20];  -nitc*  [§  34]) 

nuca -  to  give  birth  to. 

dnucimaZc*  she  bore  him  38.5  (a — dtc *  [§  29]  -n-  [§  21]) 

See  also  38.4;  74.9,  10,  12’  15;  152.14 

ntiwt-,  nowl-  out. 

nuwi 'Mgu  don’t  go  out  12.4  (~kdgu  [§  30]) 
nuwiw°  he  went  out  160.10 

dmwineJcawatche  drove  them  out  94.16  (for  d — dtc 1  [§  29];  -ne'ka- 
[§  19];  -w-[§  21]) 

nowinowiwa  many  a  time  he  went  out  160.10  {nowi-  [§  25];  -wa 
[§  28]) 

nwawi  tdgdivdtcind'pe  e  they  continually  went  out  to  light  12.5 
(nwdwl-  for  nuwi  [§  12];  -wdtc{  [§  29];  -n-  [§  8];  -dpee  [§  14]) 
See  also  10.25;  12.7;  38.13;  162.9,  10 

pa'k-  to  pluck. 

dpa’kemfc1'  then  he  plucked  it  274.14  (a— dtc1  [§  29];  -e-  [§  8];  -n- 
[§  21]) 

pAnA -  to  miss. 

d  pAnA pindtc1  he  failed  to  catch  him  282.17 
dtAciip An Apindtc1  where  he  failed  to  catch  him  282.21 
panA kwdwa  he  missed  hitting  him  (-hw-  [§  21];  -dwa  [§  28]) 
pAnA^/tA?!1  you  must  have  let  it  fall  astray  230.11  (-t-  [§  21]; 
-AkAn1  for  - AgAn 1  [§  30];  confusion  of  g  and  k  [§  3]) 

See  also  180.19;  382.7 
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pA(jA-,  pAgi -  to  strike. 

wlpdpAgAmate  170.22  she  was  on  the  point  of  clubbing  him  to 
death  (for  wl—dtc *  [§  29];  -m-  [§  21];  pd-  [§  25]) 
apdpAgAmegutc1  she  was  clubbed  to  death  164.2  (-m-  [§  21];  -e- 
[§  8];  -gu-  [§  41];  d— td*  [§  29]) 
pAgisenw*  it  struck  (-sen-  [§  20];  -wl  [§  28]) 

IndpAgicig1  it  alighted  over  there  282.19  (for  In1  d-  [§  10];  -gl  for 
.'£<[§  3];  d — 'Tc*  [§  29];  -ci-  [§  12]  for  -cin-  [§  20];  note  the  con¬ 
tradiction:  -cin-  is  animate;  -Tc*  inanimate) 

See  also  §  14  and  146.16;  228.11;  232.9;  292.13 

pAgii-  ahead. 

VAvususaqu  walk  on  ahead  338.18,  340.1  (-s-  [§  8];  -usd-  [§  19] 

V  [§  31]) 

pagusnsdn“  walk  thou  on  ahead  340.4  ( -nu  [§  31]) 
pa'gu Tiwawa  he  makes  him  run  (literally,  he  makes  him  go  for¬ 
ward;  -liw-  [§  21];  -dwa  [§  28]) 

pemw pemwu -  to  shoot. 

d'pemwd/c*  he  shot  him  22.23  (d — ate 1  [§  29]) 
d'pemwa^  when  I  am  shooting  at  them  116.24  (d  WAg1  [§  29] 
m'pemwu^mdn*  I  shall  shoot  at  it  118.3,  5  (wl  awdn*  [§  29] 
-t-  [§  21]) 

pemi xtAnnawinu  shoot  him  for  me  204.9  (-t-  [§  8];  -nu  lor  -n 
[§  31]  by  prolongation  [§  6];  -Amaw-  is  the  same  as  Ainaw-  ir 
ndUmawdw0  o'sau 1  [literally,  he  saw  him  who  was  father  t< 
another;  see  §  34];  loss  of  -w-  [§  12]) 

See  also  22.22;  118.8,  13;  204.1;  248.2,  5,  8,  14 

penu-,  peno-  to  go  homeward,  depart. 

wi  penuydn*  I  am  going  home  232.23,  256.14  (wl  yan*  [§  29]) 
d'pyd^apenidc*  then  he  came  back  home  18.1  (d — tc1  [§  29];  pyatn 
an  extended  form  of  pyd-  [§  16]  motion  hitherward) 
m'peno  I  am  going  home  266.20  (nl-  [§  28]) 

H'penopen®  let  us  go  home  304.18  (kl — pena  [§  28]) 

See  also  68.24;  160.3;  168.11,  15;  220.9,  14;  224.9,  6,  15 
252.12 

pesw -  to  smoke  out. 

Tclpeswdpena  let  us  smoke  them  out  142.10  (kl — dpena  [§  28])  ^ 
pasw atci1  they  whom  he  was  smoking  out  142.16  (- dtei 1  [§  33 
participial;  hence  the  change  of  the  stem- vowel) 

pe'tawa -  to  kindle  a  fire. 

d'pe'tawasnu>d£cf  they  kindled  a  fire  to  warm  themselves  138.1 
(-su-  [§  40]) 
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dwapipe't&w&tc  then  he  set  to  work  to  kindle  a  fire  142.8  (for 
d—tcl  [§  29];  wapi^  [§  16]  to  begin) 

dhanemipe' taw Me1  he  kept  on  building  the  fire  142.13  ( hanemi - 
same  as  JiAnemi-  [§  16]) 

pe'taw&fc*  kindle  a  fire  158.20  (~ku  for  -gu  [§  31];  confusion  of 
g  and  k  [§  3]) 

onaketcipeUwawatc1  accordingly  they  built  a  large  fire  158.21  (for 
onld-  [§  10];  d — wdtc1  [§  29];  ketci-  intensity) 

See  also  142.11;  146.4;  158.21 


nn-  entrance  into. 

pin ahwin”  put  me  into  96.13  {-a-  [§  8];  -hw-  [§  21];  -inu  [§  31]; 
pin-  is  allied  to  pl-(t)  [§  16]) 

pin aliAmdn*  I  put  it  in  (a-  dropped  [§  12];  a—Amdrd  ["$  29]-  -a- 

f[§  8];  -M§  21]) 

apmahwdtci  he  put  him  into  326.17  (a — ate1  [§  29]) 

oog-  to  fall. 

atcapogisdnitc  she  fell  far  out  there  102.17  (for  -nitc*  [§  34];  a  im¬ 
probably  is  to  be  divided  into  d-  +  'tca~;  'tea-  is  tea-  by  reason 
of  a-;  tea-  is  allied  with  ateted-  distant;  -isd-  is  from  -isd- 
[§  19]  motion  through  the  air) 

>oku-,  pok-  to  break. 

d  papokuskahwdtc  he  kept  on  breaking  them  with  his  foot  14.5 
(for a— ate'  [§  29  and  §  10];  pa-  [§  25];  -sk-  [§  21];  -a-  [§  8];  -Jiw- 
[§  21]) 

kepokahdpwa  yoli  break  it  open  176.9  (ke— dpwa  [§  28];  -a-  [§  8]; 

-h-  [§  21]) 

vnpokahAg1  one  shall  break  it  open  7  76.8  (wl—Ag1  [§  29] ;  -a-  [§  8]; 

[§  21]) 

See  also  14.8;  and  compare  d ’ pwawikaskipd p a ' k uha g *  he 
was  not  able  to  break  it  126.3  ( d — Ag'  [§  29];  pwdwi- 
not \kaski-  same  as  kAski-  [§  16]  ability;  pa-  [§  25];  -ri¬ 
ll  21]) 

*dsi-  entrance  into. 

aposi 'tdwdwdtc  they  loaded  it  into  212.22  (for  d—dwdtci  [§  29]: 
/td-  [§  37];  -w-  [§  8]) 

kicitcagipdsi  towdtc  after  they  had  loaded  it  into  212.23  id- 
dropped  [§  12];  kid-  [§  16]  completion;  tedgi-  [§  16]  totality: 

- wdtc *  [§  29]) 

ftposiic1’  he  got  into  it  214.2  (d— tci  [§  29]) 

See  also  214.21;  224.12,  17 
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potc(i)m  entrance  into  (allied  to  post-  [see  §  8]) 

a  potci sahutd  then  he  leaped  into  164.15  (a— tcl  [§  29];  -isahu 
same  as  -isaho  [§  19]  to  jump;  -i  of  potd-  lost  [§  10]) 
potcisahow0,  he  leaped  into  164.16  (~wa  [§  28]) 
dpotcisahowdtc*  then  they  embarked  into  214.15  (- isaho -  same  a 
-isaho-  [§  19];  ci — watc 1  [§  29]) 

sAnA-  difficult. 

sAnA gatwi  it  is  difficult  280.8  (-gat-  same  as  -gAt-) 

SAnA gAtw*  it  is  difficult  280.12,  16;  332.17  (-gAt-  [§  20];  -w**[§  28 
SAnA  ga'kin*  it  is  not  difficult  284.17  (-»<,  -hi  [§  29] ;  -ga-  [cf.  §  20] 
See  also  172.22 


sage -  fear. 

sagesiu>a  he  was  afraid  168.14  (-si-  [§  20],  -wa  [§  28]) 
ds&gesiydni  I  am  scared  312.14  (a — yan1  [§  29]) 
s&^hiya'TcAnf  you  might  frighten  her  312.16  21];  -lya  Icai 


[§  30]) 

See  also  336.8,  12;  344.7,  17;  346.1,  10 


slgAtci-,  sigatci -  to  freeze. 

asigatckc*  when  he  froze  to  death  138.14 
'  IcicisigAtcinitc*  after  the  other  froze  138.15  (a-  dropped  [§  12 
hid-  [§  16]  completion;  a-nitd  [§  34]) 

sogi -  to  bind. 

asogiso  watc  they  were  bound  with  cords  26.3  (a  watc1  [§29],  -s 
[§  40]) 

dsbgihdtc  he  bound  her  140.7  (for  d— did  [§  29  and  §  10];  -/t- [§  21 
sogisoyan*  where  I  am  bound  106.17  (a-  dropped  [§  12];  -* 
[§  40];  -yan1  [§  29]) 

tisdgi 'tote*  he  tied  knot  334.16  (<z  tc 1  [§  29] >  -  to -  [§  3/J) 

See  also  26.22;  108.6;  146.2;  338.21 

tag-,  tAg-  to  touch. 

at'dgenatc he  touched  her  46.2  (for  d—dtc *  [§  29] ;  -e-  [§  8] ;  -n-[§  '2) 
dJcicithgAtAmdwatd  after  they  have  touched  it  184.18  (for  a  An 
watc*  [§  29];  hici-  [§  16]  completion;  -a-  same  as  -e-  l8  s 
-t-  [§  21]) 

dmdwitSLgahwdhAg1  then  he  went  to  touch  it  with  a  wooden  p< 
196.10  (a — Ag*  [§  29];  mdwi-  [§  16]  to  go  to;  -a  hw-  [§  h  J. 

for  -a-  [§  8];  -k-  [§  21])  .  •  r  i.  T8 

dtAgeshAg  then  he  stamped  on  it  158.2  (d  Agl  [§  29] ;  -e- 

-sh-  [§  21]) 

See  also  158.5;  194.13;  194.19;  330.13 
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tAci -  as  many  as,  number  (cf.  tAswi-). 

medaswatAdwatc 1  the  number  was  ten  164.4  (for  medasw *  ten 
[§  50]  +  d-  [§  10];  d — wdtc 1  [§  29]) 
dtAciwatc  as  many  as  there  were  166.3 

Possibly  in  the  following  passages  tAci-  is  to  be  explained 
in  the  same  way,  though  this  is  not  apparent  from  Dr.  Jones’s 
somewhat  free  translation:  90.12;  108.6;  110.4;  150.17  * 
152.20;  164.4;  166.3;  244.13;  336.9;  346.2L  It  is  quite  clear 
that  tAci-  is  m  some  way  connected  with  tAswi-,  as  is  shown  by 
dmeMciwdtc1  they  were  ten  78.14,  as  compared  with  me- 
dasw dtAciwatc1  the  number  was  ten  164.4  (for  medasw'1  a- 
[§  10]).  The  word  for  ten  is  medasw 1  [§  50],  For  the  inter¬ 
change  of  s  and  c,  see  §  9 ;  and  for  the  loss  of  the  second 
member  of  a  consonant-cluster,  §  12. 

tAgwi -  together. 

tAgwi  10.2  together  with 

atAgwimecenetc*  they  were  taken  captive  together  26.3  {a— etc' 
[§  41];  mec-  to  capture;  -e-  [§  8];  -n-  [§  21]) 
tAgwitepanetataw'  the  land  was  owned  in  common  34.1  (-dne- 
\l  IS];  -w{  [§  28]) 

a' t AgwmA tometc*  they  were  asked  together  338.7  ( a — etc 1  [§  41]; 
nAto-  to  ask;  -m-  [§  21]) 

witAguswAge' e  that  I  should  have  put  them  together  and  cooked 
them  158.8  (wl-  irregularly  used  with  the  subjunctive;  see  my 
note  to  §  29;  -Age  e  [§  29] ;  u  for  wi  [§  12];  -5W-for  -su-  [§  20]) 
See  also  178.8;  372.17 

tAn-f  tail -  to  engage  in. 

D  tAn etlpena  let  us  make  a  bet  together  296.18  (literally,  iet 
us  engage  in  an  activity  together;  hence,  by  inference, 
gamble;  Tel  pena  [§  28];  -e-  [§  8];  -tl-  [§  38]) 
a'tAn elite1  he  was  gambling  314.6  (a — tc 1  [§  29]) 
tan wd  wdmd  wa  he  quarrels  with  him  (literally,  he  engages  in 
repeated  noise  with  him;  -m-  [§  21]  -dwa  [§  28]) 
t&nwd'wa'tdwa  he  bangs  away  on  it  (-to-  [§§  21,  37];  -wa  [§  28]) 
atAn watAminitc1  cries  were  sounded  192.3  (a — nitc1  [§  34];  wa- 
sound) 

d  tAnenetig1  in  the  thick  of  the  fight  168.1  (a-  as  ordinarily;  -e- 
[§  8];  -n-  [§  21];  -tl-  [§  38];  -gl  locative  suffix  [§  42] ;  the  con¬ 
text  alone  suggests  the  idea  of  fighting) 
ddiAnemitAiAusdtc1'  as  he  continued  to  engage  in  walking  48.20 

(a  tc1  [§  29];  TiAnemi-  [§  16]  to  continue  to;  -usd-  [§  19]  to 

walk) 

See  also  190.13,  23 
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tip-  to  place  trust  in. 

netApdnemu  I  put  my  trust  in  190.15  (ne-  [§  28],  -(ins-  [§  18] 
-m-  [§  21];  -u  [§  40]) 

tAswi -  as  many  as,  as  much  as,  number. 

dtAsvnpydnitdn*  as  many  as  came  8.9  (why  d-  is  used,  is  not  clear 
pya-  from  pyd-  [§  16]  motion  hitherward;  - nitcin *  [§  34}) 
inatAswUiAtc*  and  hast  thou  included  as  many  as  there  an 
298.16  (for  in 1  d-  [§  10];  In*  [§  47];  -h-  [§  21];  d—Atc*  [§  29]) 
tAsw*  the  number  20.7 
taswicomyd*  is  the  amount  of  money  34.16 
mitaswi  that  is  the  number  252.9  (ini  [§  47]) 

See  also  8.14,  18;  10.5;  20.11;  32.13;  /6.16;  246.21;  312.17 

21;  358.6;  374.3 

tdpwe -  to  speak  the  truth. 

fcetapwe  you  were  telling  the  truth  24.15;  322.9  (ke-  [§  28]) 
witiiip'W&ydni  I  desire  to  speak  the  truth  324.13  (wi  ytin*  [§  29] 
See  also  322.16 

trip-  to  nudge  softly. 

dwdpitcipendtc*  then  he  began  to  nudge  her  softly  with  the  finge 
320.7  ( d—dtci  [§  29];  wdpi-  [§  16]  to  begin;  -e-  [§  8];  -n-  |§  21] 
dtcitcipetcdndtc*  he  gave  her  a  nudge  in  the  side  44.1  ( d—atc 
[§  29];  -tci-  [§  25];  -e-  [§  8];  -ted-  [§  18];  -n-  [§  21]) 

tdg(i)-  edge. 

tcig d&kut*  on  the  edge  of  the  prairie  126.7 

tclgi tee  tciyuvnivoe  by  the  shore  of  the  sea  350.5  (ke  tci-  inten 
sity;  -gum-  =  -kAin-  [§  18]) 

tclgiketcikAmiw6  on  the  shore  of  the  sea  100.14  (ketci-  inten 
sity;  -kAm-  [§  18];  -%-  same  as  -i-  [§  20];  -we  for  -w*  [§  28] 
literal  translation,  it  was  the  edge  of  the  great  expanse 
See  also  68.11;  110.7;  124.2 

trit-  down. 

dtcitApisahutc 1  there  he  sprang  and  crouched  188.15  (a  tcl  [§  29] 
-isahu-  same  as  -isaho-  [§  19];  Apisahu-  for  Api+isahu-  [§  10] 
Api-  to  sit  [there  iie  sprang  and  sat  down  is  literal]) 
d' tcit Apiwdtc*  there  they  sat  down  190.14  (a — wdtc1  [§  29]) 

See  also  332.13;  352.15 

te-  to  say. 

netegop *  I  am  called  12.19  (ne — gap1  [§  41]) 

netegwa  I  was  told  108.7  ( ne—gwa  [§  41]) 

keten e  I  told  thee  190.18  (ke— n*  [§  28]) 

netendwa  I  said  to  him  216.5  ( ne — dwa  [§  28];  -n-  [§  21]) 
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netegog 4  they  call  me  322.12  ( ne — gog 1  [§  28]) 

Tcetenepwa  I  declared  to  you  346.2,  10;  358.23  (ke—nepwa  [§  28]) 
keteJcuwawa  he  has  told  you  370.12  {Ice — gmodwa  [§  28];  confusion 
of  g  and  k  [§  3]) 

keteneyow*  I  told  thee  before  110.5  (for  ketene  iydwe\  iyowe 
aforetime) 

tepd -  to  be  fond  of,  to  love. 

ketepdnen6 1  am  fond  of  thee  314.4  (ke — ne  [§  28]-  -n-  [S  21]  •  -e- 
[§  8])  '  '  ’ 

atepsaiAtc*  thou  art  fond  of  them  276.19  (< a— Ate *  [§  29];  -n-  [§  21]) 
tepa ndwa  she  was  fond  of  them  170.1  {-n-  [§  21];  -dwa  [§  2S]) 
tapa nAta  she  whom  you  love  150.1  (- n -  [§  21];  -Ata  [§  33];  change 
of  the  stem-vowel,  as  the  form  is  a  participial) 

See  also  148.2,  5;  190.18;  174.3 

tepowa -  to  hold  council. 

Tcicitepow&wdtc*  after  they  had  ended  their  council  338.5  (kici- 
[§  16]  completion;  d-  dropped  [§  12];  d—wdtc 1  [§  29];  it  is  likely 
-wd-  is  identical  with  wd  sound  in  §  20) 
atepowsLnetc*  he  was  debated  in  council  338.4  (d — etc *  [§  41];  -n- 
[§  21];  -a-  for  -d-  as  in  aclcdtc 1  then  he  went  off  on  a  hunt; 
d'pyatc*  when  he  came;  etc.) 

See  also  336.8,  9 

tes -  to  trap. 

Jciteso'tawdpena,  let  us  set  a  trap  for  it  78.3  (kl—dpena  [§  28]) 
tes otclH  trap  {-dtc-  [§  23]) 

to  k(t)-  state  of  being  awake. 

to'kl^M  wake  up  46.15  ( -gu  [§  31]) 
titoklydn1  when  I  wake  up  284.1 

to  ki^cd  he  might  wake  up  284.18  (for  tokltce  probably;  -tee  [§  31]) 
dto'kftc*  then  he  woke  up  126.1 

dmawitokenatc  then  he  went  and  woke  him  up  104.15  (d — d£cl 
[§  29];  mawi  [§  16]  to  go;  -e-  [§  8];  -n-  [§  21]) 

See  also  40.18;  44.6,  7;  104.18 

uwTw{i )-  to  marry. 

u\\’iwiyAnehe  if  it  had  been  you  who  married  216.16  (- yAneh e, 
really  -yAne*  [§  29]) 

tihxwiwitc1  then  he  married  216.20  (d — itc 1  [§  29];  -h-  [§  8]) 
klJm'wiwemene  I  shall  marry  you  148.19  (K — ne  [§  28];  -Ji-  [§  8];  -e- 
[§  8];  -m-  [§  21];  -e-  [§  8]) 
uwlw®  wife 

See  also  42.4;  44.13;  82.2;  148.8;  200.13,  18;  216.13,  16,  20 
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(u)wigi-,  ( u)wlge -  to  dwell. 

wlgiw®  he  lives  220.22  (~wa  [§  28]) 
dwlginitci  where  he  dwelt  160.15  (a — nitc 1  [§  34]) 
a'Mwi'u'wigewdtc1  they  went  in  an  indefinite  direction  and 
lived  there  66.15  ( d—wdtc i  [§  29];  Mwi  motion  in  an  indefinite 
direction;  cf.  Tci-  [§  16]) 

wawlgk®  he  who  dwells  38.9  (from  uwigi -;  the  change  of  the 
stem-vowel  is  due  to  the  fact  that  the  form  is  a  participial 
[§§  12,  33];  -ta  [§  33]) 

wdwiginitcin 1  he  who  dwelt  there  80.9,  20;  82.2,  10,  22;  84.10, 
21,  etc.  (for  the  change  of  the  stem-vowel  see  §§  12,  33; 
-nitcin1  [§  34]) 

wawlgi tcig1  they  who  dwell  here  194.7  (-trig1  [§  33]) 
dTmwIgimtc*  where  they  were  living  194.5, 18  (d — nitc1  [§  34];  -7m- 
is  not  an  accretion,  it  is  to  be  divided  into  -h-  +  u-  [see  my 
note  on  this  point,  §  8]) 

See  also  10.5;  38.7;  160.14;  320.3;  etc. 

wAni -  to  lose. 

dwAni hate1  he  lost  him  182.12  (d — ate1  [§  29];  -h-  [§  21]) 

wAtca -  to  cook. 

dwAtcdJidtci  then  she  cooked  a  meal  240.12  (d — ate 1  [§  29];  -li- 
il  21]) 

wiv? Atcdh Agwe  we  (inch)  shall  cook  for  him  256.8  ( vn — AgW  [§  29]; 

-M§  21]) 

'WVNX\to,dliawAwdn€  shall  we  cook  for  him  260.15  (indirect  ques¬ 
tion;  w% — WAgwan1  [§  32];  confusion  of  e  and 1  unless  vn-  is  used 
unusually  with  the  subjunctive;  -h-  [§  21];  -a-  [§  8]) 

See  also  152.20,  21;  228.7;  232.3;  234.22;  244.7;  248.21; 

262.8;  264.3;  266.1 

wdpA-  to  look  at. 

Tciwk])Atd'pena  let  us  look  into  it  24.8  ( Tcl—a'pen °  [§  28];  -t-  [§  21]) 
dwapATOdtc*  he  looked  at  her  46.7  (d — ate 1  [§  29];  -m-  [§  21]) 
wapAmm®  look  at  me  322.3  (-m-  [§  21];  -inu  [§  31]) 

See  also  104.13,  19;  146.7,  9;  250.8;  316.20;  338.7 

wlcd -  to  implore. 

dwiedmegute  he  was  implored  182.5  (for  a — tcl  [§  29,  also  §  10], 
-m-  [§  21];  -6-  [§  8];  -gu-  [§  41]) 

wlnAni -  to  flay  and  cut  up. 

whiAni/d  cut  it  up  58.2,  3;  162.13  (-h-  [§  21];  [§  31]) 

§  16 
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awinAniMhJ  then  she  flayed  and  cut  him  up  162.14  (a — dtC  [§  99]  • 

-hr  [§  21]) 

MciwmAmhdtc*  after  she  had  flayed  and  cut  it  up  162.14  (d- 
dropped  [§  12];  Mci-  [§  16]  completion) 

vine -  filthy. 

wlnesiw®  she  is  filthy  292.15  (si-  [§  20];  -wa  [§  28]) 

See  also  320.3 

viseni -  to  eat. 

mwiseniwM^  they  shall  eat  8.11  (svAg*  [§  28];  wi-  used  because 
the  form  is  intransitive  [§  28]) 

Kwisen*  thou  wilt  eat  26.7  (Jet-  [§  28]) 
awlsenhc*  then  he  ate  240.13  (a — tc{  [§  29]) 

See  also  14.18;  196.16,  20 

I  Cl-  to  go. 

ay  satiate  e  that  they  went  72.2  (a-  unexpected  with  the  sub¬ 
junctive,  but  see  my  note  to  §  29;  -watee  [§  29]) 
aydmigaW  it  went  224.17  (a— '&*'[§  29];  -mi$ra-[§§  33,20;  cf.  §  28]) 
ay&watc  they  went  166.5  (for  d — watc 1  [§  29]) 

See  also  72.3;  176.20;  200.21;  262.21 

SECONDARY  STEMS  (§§  17-20) 

§  17.  Types  of  Secondary  Stems 

These  stems  are  not  as  numerous  as  initial  stems,  but  still  their 
lumber  is  quite  considerable.  They  never  occur  alone,  but  are 
ound  usually  between  an  initial  member  and  a  formative,  or  else, 
ait  much  less  often,  in  conjunction  with  only  a  formative.  In  a 
ombination  like  td'wici'nwa  he  fell  and  hurt  himself,  tdwi-  is 
nitial,  and  denotes  pain;  while  -cin  is  secondary,  and  expresses  the 
lotion  of  coming  to  a  state  of  rest.  In  the  word  tci'mdn i  canoe  is  a 
?ss  frequent  example  of  a  secondary  stem  occupying  first  place, 
he  stem  tci  or  tcim  comes  from  a  secondary  element  indicating 
novement  in  water,  and  the  rest  of  the  word  is  a  suffix  denoting 
bstraction,  both  together  referring  to  the  object  used  for  going 
hrough  water. 

Just  as  a  regular  system  of  arrangement  determines  the  position  of 
ntial  stems  before  secondary  stems,  so  the  same  sort  of  order  places 
he  representatives  of  one  group  of  secondary  stems  before  those  ol 
nother  group.  This  peculiar  method  of  arrangement  rests  largely 


‘From  p.  772  to  here,  addition  by  T  Michelson. 
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on  the  nature  of  the  ideas  expressed  by  the  stems.  It  makes  possible 
a  further  division  of  stems  into  secondary  stems  of  the  first  order  and 
secondary  stems  of  the  second  order. 

Secondary  stems  of  the  second  class  always  stand  nearest  to  the 
terminal  pronominal  signs :  -usd-  in  wd'pusd'wa  iie  begins  to  walk  is 
a  secondary  stem  of  the  second  class.  Some  secondary  stems  of  the 
lirst  class,  however,  can  occupy  the  same  place,  but  only  when  a 
secondary  stem  of  the  second  class  is  absent:  tcArgdnA'getu'nwa  he 
has  a  small  mouth  contains  two  secondary  stems  of  the  first  class — 
one  is  -nAg-,  which  expresses  the  notion  of  cavity;  the  other  is  -tun-, 
which  refers  to  the  idea  of  space  round  about  a  cavity,  and  is  a  term 
applied  to  the  lips  and  mouth.  A  further  division  of  secondary 
stems  of  the  first  class  might  be  suggested,  in  which  -nAg-  would 
represent  one  class,  and  -tun-  the  other:  -nAg-  belongs  to  a  more  sta¬ 
tionary  type,  which  always  stands  next  to  initial  stems  when  there  are 
other  secondary  stems  in  composition ;  and  -tun-  belongs  to  a  more 
mobile  kind.  The  latter  type  is  frequent  in  nominal  form:  u'ton i 
mouth  (literally,  his  mouth).  In  kiwe'skwdpyd'wa  he  is  drunk 
are  illustrated  two  types  of  secondary  stems:  klwe-  is  an  initial  stem 
meaning  indefinite  movement  anywhere;  -skwd-  is  a  secondary  stem 
of  the  first  class,  denoting  the  neck  and  back  of  the  head ;  and  -pyd- 
is  a  secondary  stem  of  the  second  class,  expressive  of  a  subtle,  attribu¬ 
tive  condition,  [-pyd-  belongs  rather  to  the  secondary  nominal  stems 
(§  23);  -skwd-  apparently  cognate  with  -kwd-  (§  18).  But  why  can 
not  -skwd-  correspond  to  -nAg-,  and  -pyd-  to  -tun-%  At  any  rate,  this 
does  not  affect  the  statement  made  at  the  end  of  §  19. — T.  M.] 
A  fuller  and  more  correct  rendering  of  the  combination  would  be 
something  like  he  is  in  a  state  of  aimless  movement  in  the 

REGION  ABOUT  THE  NECK  AND  HEAD. 

§  18.  Secondary  Stems  of  the  First  Order 

- a'kw -  relates  in  a  general  way  to  matter  at  rest  and  in  the  form  of 
linear  dimension,  together  with  an  uncertain  implication  as  to 
its  state  of  hardness.  The  term  is  of  frequent  use,  an  example 
of  which  comes  out  in  the  notion  of  wood,  tree,  forest. 

pekw&,'k\\dwiswi  it  is  a  place  of  clumps  of  trees 
pigwH'tkwdwi'wi  a  grove  stands  dense  in  the  distance 
pdqHrkwici'nwa  he  bumped  against  a  tree,  post,  bar  (pda-  same 
as  pAg  [§  14];  -cin-  [§  20]) 
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pe'cigwa'kwA'tw*  the  log,  tree,  stick,  is  straight 
pAg&k\vitundcinwa  he  bumps  himself  on  the  mouth  (analysis 
§  14) 

- nA(j -  expresses  the  idea  of  an  opening,  as  of  a  hole. 
pdrJcdnA,getdxwi  the  hole  gapes  open 

m/ ganA' getuKnwa  he  has  a  large  mouth  (-tun-  mouth  [p.  796]) 

Jcu' gwanA' guc&Kwa  he  has  holes  pierced  in  his  ears  (- cd -  ear  [p.  796]) 

is  another  characteristic  term  of  uncertain  definition.  It  refers 
to  the  idea  of  color  without  having  reference  to  light,  shade, 
hue,  or  any  quality  attributive  of  color.  It  is  simply  the  idea 
in  the  abstract. 

lcetA'gesiywa  its  color  is  spotted  (animate) 

wabatA'gawdywa  its  color  is  white  (animate) 

meckwa  tAr gawa^w11  its  color  is  red  (animate,  meckwa  red) 

- due -  relates  to  mental  operation. 

Tcekii'nemd'wa  he  knows,  understands  him 

inuswd'nemdKwa  he  suspects  him  (musw-  suspect;  -m-  [§  37] ;  -dwa 
[§  28]) 

menwd'nemdywa  he  feels  well  disposed  toward  him 
nd'gAtAWa,'nemd'wa  he  keeps  him  constantly  in  mind 
pAnd'nemd'wa  he  makes  fun  of  him 

dindnecitahatc  for  she  felt  shame  within  her  heart  38.12  (com¬ 
pare  210.15) 

dmusw&nemdwdtc *  they  began  to  suspect  something  wrong  with 
them  150.14  (musw-  suspect;  -m-  [§  37];  d — awdtc1  [§  29]) 

•ltd-  refers  to  subjective  feeling,  and  so  finds  place  for  manifold 
application. 

icYtahdywa  thus  he  feels  (i.e.,  thinks;  for  ici  thus  +  ifa';  -lid-  [$  20]; 

wa  [§  28]) 

myacY tdlidKwa  she  is  tearful,  sad  to  weeping 
md'necYt&hd'wa  he  is  ashamed  (-dne-  above) 
upYtdhdywa  he  is  joyful 

JciwatcV tdlidywa  he  is  lonely  (klwatc-  lonely;  see  also  §  20) 
d'V tit&hdtc1  he  thus  thought  in  his  heart  202.10 

-ncif/u-  stands  for  the  idea  of  look,  appearance,  resemblance. 

pe,,Hna'gusi'w°  he  looks  like  a  foreigner  (-si-  [§  20]) 
d'hvd'windgusi'w11  he  has  an  angry  look  (d'Jcwd  anger) 
lcecd'tcind'gusi'wa  he  has  a  gentle  appearance 
Mwd'tcind'gusiKwa  he  seems  sad,  lonely 

§  18 
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-IcAm-  expresses  the  idea  of  indefinite  space  as  applied  to  such  terms 

as  SWEEP,  RANGE,  LATITUDE,  EXPANSE. 

ke  tci'kAmi'w'  it  is  the  sea;  it  is  the  great  expanse 
ta'kAmisdxwa  it  flies  over  an  expanse  (- isa -  [§  19]) 
ta''kAim'iya  he  crosses  an  open  space 
karkAmVwa  he  makes  a  short  cut  across 

imprint,  track. 

apitcikawanitc*  they  trailed  (a  bear  into  bushes)  70.12  (for  pita 
see  under  pit-  [§  16]  and  the  analysis  in  text  at  end) 

In  the  list  of  examples  that  follow  immediately  are  stems  relating 
to  parts  of  the  body.  Their  inherent  sense  is  concerned  with  space, 
each  form  having  to  do  with  situation  in  a  given  relation. 

-cd-  carries  the  vague  notion  of  something  thin,  as  of  a  sheet,  film, 
blade.  It  is  an  association  with  this  spacial  sense  that  makes 
it  a  term  applied  to  the  ear. 

mAvna! gec&'wa  he  has  big  ears 

Jci' sJcecsixwa  he  has  no  ears  (literally,  he  is  cut-ear) 

TcA(ja'noc^wa  he  has  long  ears 

nd'kdkicJcickecdcwdtcdpe e  and  he  would  cut  off  their  ears  8.12 
(reduplicated  stem  allied  to  kisk;  for  -dtci  [§  29]  dpee  [§  14]) 

-A turn-  or  -gam-  conveys  the  intrinsic  meaning  of  linear  protrusion, 
projection  out  from  a  base.  The  use  of  the  term  for  nose  is 
a  natural  application. 

VM(ji'k\m\d'wa  he  has  a  crooked  nose 

pdgikii'mdciynwa  he  bumped  his  nose  ( pdigi -  see  under  pAg-  [§  14]; 
-cin-  [§  20]) 

tAtogi'k\imd'wa  his  nose  spreads  at  the  nostrils  {-gi  locative  suffix) 
kinigW mdyd'w*  it  is  sharp  at  the  point  ( kini -  [§  16];  -w*  [§  28]) 
nakdkickigumacvMtcdpe ' e  and  he  would  cutoff  their  noses  8.13 
(for  naka  and  d- ) 

-tan-  is  used  for  the  external  space  about  the  mouth. 

milse tu'nw®  he  has  a  mustache  {mis-  hair  [§  24]) 
kepAr getvkmva  he  has  thick  lips 
pd''ket\\'wwa  he  opens  his  mouth 

-wind-  gives  the  notion  of  linear  dimension,  round  of  form,  and  ofj 
limited  circumference.  It  is  a  term  for  horn. 

tcaxhwi,Vfl,nokwa  he  is  short-horned 

pokwiwi'ndciynwa  he  fell  and  broke  his  horn  {-cin-  to  fall  [$  20]) 
pakwi'wmdywa  he  is  shedding  his  horns 

§  18 
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•' kwd -  is  a  spacial  element  expressive  of  the  place  back  of  the  neck, 
of  the  hair  on  the  head,  and  even  of  the  head  itself.  The 
term  has  also  a  feminine  meaning,  taken,  it  seems,  from  the 
notion  of  hair.  The  four  different  expressions — neck,  hair, 
head,  and  womankind — are  thus  shown  in  the  order  named. 

napenkw'dhwdxwa  he  lassoes  him  by  the  neck;  compare  282.18 
(hw  [§  21];  -dwa  [§  28]) 

ke'Trite''kw&ndx'iva  he  hugs  her  around  the  neck  (-n-  [§  21];  +  -dwa 
[§  28]) 

pena'Tidkw'dywa  she  combs  her  hair 
me' sek~w&Kwa  she  has  long  hair 
ta'wekw'dswa  he  has  a  headache  ( ta/wi -  [§  16]) 
mAtAgunkwdJid'wa  he  covers  his  (own)  head 
pydtenkw'siwdywa  he  brings  home  a  wife  ( pyd -  [§  16];  -t-  [§  8];  -dvf1 
[§  28])  ^ 

mi''Tceme''kw'eiwd'iva  he  is  wooing  (mik-  [§  16]) 
nlcd''kw'dwdywa  he  has  two  wives  {riled-  [§  12]) 

•ted-  signifies  a  material  body  with  volume  more  or  less  plump  and 
distended.  It  is  used  with  reference  to  the  abdominal  region. 
upi' skwdtc&'wa  he  is  big  round  the  waist 

pdge'tca,d'nwa  he  ran,  and  fell  on  the  flat  of  his  belly  (the  literal 
translation  would  seem  to  be  he  fell  and  struck  his  belly; 
see  pAg(i)~  [§  14]  and  pdgi-  cited  under  -kum-  [p.  796];  -dri¬ 
ll  20]) 

ke''kite'tc&nti'wa  he  grabs  him  round  the  body  (see  kekite'- 
' kwdndwa  above) 

ml' se tca'ry®  he  is  afflicted  with  dropsy 

§  19.  Secondary  Stems  of  the  Second  Order 

It  is  not  always  easy  to  determine  the  place  of  some  secondary 
stems,  whether  they  belong  to  the  first  or  to  the  second  order.  In 
massing  along  the  list,  one  should  note  that,  in  some  respects,  there  is 
1  general  similarity  in  the  groups  of  ideas  expressed  by  secondary 
stems  of  the  second  class  and  by  initial  stems.  There  are,  however, 
lifferences  in  the  apparent  similarities,  the  differences  being  chiefly 
if  manner  and  degree.  It  is  doubtful  which  of  these  two  groups  is 
he  more  numerous  one. 

"I  in  its  naked  form  is  so  vague  of  sense  that  it  is  almost  undefinable. 
Its  nature  comes  out  well  in  the  role  of  an  assisting  element, 
and  as  such  often  helps  to  convey  the  idea  of  motion  In 
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one  instance  its  help  brings  about  the  definite  notion  of  fiighl 
from  danger. 

WwI\m  owa  he  flees  hither  and  thither  (for  Hw-  see  under  lev 
[§  16];  -m-  [§§  8,  21,  37];  -6-  animate  middle  voice  [§  40];  -W 
3d  person  animate  singular,  intransitive  aorist,  independeni 

mode  [§  28]) 

pe'ma/mo'w®  he  hurries  past  in  flight  (pern-  [§  16]) 
pya'tHmo'w0,  he  comes  fleeing  hitherward  (pyd-  [§  16];  -t-  [§  8] 

-o-  [§  40]) 

wiwapdmoyAn 1  you  had  better  begin  to  flee  98.5  ( wap -  [§  16] 
wl—yAn1  2d  person  singular  intransitive  future,  conjunct™ 
[§  29];  -m-  [§§  8,  21,  37];  -o-  animate  middle  voice  [§  40]) 
pem&moyAne  in  your  flight  98.5  ( pern -  [§  16]  ;-m-o-  as  in  las 
example;  -xjAne  2d  person  singular  intransitive  present,  sub 

junc-tive  [§  29]) 

dpltdmutc 1  and  in  she  fled  98.15  (d-  temporal  prefix;  yd  mb 
[§  i6];  -in-  as  in  last  two  examples;  -u-  animate  passive  [§  40] 
-id  3d  person  singular  animate  intransitive  aorist,  conjunetiv 

[§  29]) 

lelciplt&mutd  after  she  had  fled  inside  98.16  (kid-  completion  [§  16] 
wlwdp&mutee  it  was  her  purpose  to  flee  for  her  life  218.14  (wai 
[§  16];  the  form  is  explained  in  §  29) 

-eg a-  is  for  the  movement  of  one  in  the  dance. 
upyd'neghywa  he  moves  slowly  in  the  dance 
nlgd'negd'wa  he  leads  in  the  dance 
d'hd'wGgd^w0'  he  dances  the  swan-dance 
cd'wAnd'weg'd\va  he  dances  the  Shawnee  dance 
dydpwdwiwdpeg'dydgwe  but  before  you  begin  dancing  280.21  (waj 
[§  16];  -yagwe  2d  person  plural  intransitive,  conjunctive  [§  2.1 

-isd-  conveys  primarily  the  notion  of  velocity,  speed,  and  is  ass< 
ciated  with  locomotion  through  the  air. 


hAni'wisdKwa  he  runs  swiftly 
mydcisVw1  it  lacks  a  keen  edge  (c-  [§  21.5]) 
nemA'swisdxwa  lie  alighted  feet  first 
lcugwd'tcis&ywa  he  tries  to  fly 
pl'tcis&'w1  it  blew  inside  (pit-  inside  [§  16]) 
tCApd'gi sahu°  he  fell  into  the  water  (for  Apd  cf.  dpo  [§  24]) 
wdtcileesiydgicissLWd  whence  the  cold  comes,  there  he  is  spee<  n 
to  70.14  (analysis  note  21,  p.  869) 
pemis&wa  it  went  flying  past  80.6,  17  (pern-  past  [§  16] J 

person  singular  animate  aorist,  intransitive,  independent  nun 
[§  28]) 
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c inuwisntc 1  so  out  he  went  on  the  run  254.15  (a — tc{  [§  29])  \ 
inanuwisatc  then  she  flew  out  146.9  (see  §11) 
aliAnisiinitc1  it  flew  away  282.17,  19  (-nitc*  [§  34]) 
indpemAnis&nitc  thereupon  they  went  flying  up  76.14 

isaho-  is  swift  locomotion  through  the  air  and  of  a  kind  that  is 
limited  as  to  space  and  duration.  4  he  idea  of  the  motion  is 
defined  by  such  terms  as  jump,  leap,  bound. 

pltci' sahdyiva  he  leaps  into  an  enclosure  (pltc-  see  under  pit-  [§  16]- 
wa  [§  28]) 

pyatci' s&hbywa  he  comes  a-jumping  ( pydtc -  see  under  pyd-  [§  16]) 
kwdskwi'sahbywa  he  dismounts 

nuwi' saho'w0  he  goes  out  on  the  jump  (nuw-  out;  dnumtc *  he 
then  went  out  38.13;  dnuwlwdtc1  and  tliey  went  out  50.2) 
dtctpisahutc*  she  leaped  with  startled  surprise  68.18 

r>~  implies  conveyance,  portage,  transportation.  It  has  acquired  the 
specific  meaning  of  carrying  a  burden  on  the  back. 

kl'ydmdywa  she  carries  it  (her  child)  about  on  her  back  (kl-  [§  16]; 
-y-  a  glide  [§  8] ;  -o-  [§  19] ;  -m-  instrumental,  animate  [§  21] ;  -dwa 
3d  person  singular  animate  subject  and  object,  aorist,  inde¬ 
pendent  mode  [§  28]) 

pe'mdtAymwa  he  passes  by  with  a  burden  on  his  back  {pern-  to 
pass  by  [§  16];  -t-  instrumental  inanimate  [ §  21];  -Amwa  3d 
person  singular  animate  subject,  3d  person  inanimate  object, 
aorist,  independent  mode  [§  28]) 

kepydtdnepwa  I  have  brought  you  90.1  (pyd-  motion  hither  [§  16]; 

[§  8] ;  -o-  [§  19];  ke — nepwa  1st  person  singular  subject,  2d 
person  plural  object,  aorist,  independent  mode  [§  28]) 

is  for  locomotion  along  a  surface,  and  attended  with  effort  and 
retardation.  It  is  tantamount  to  the  notion  expressed  by  the 
words  to  crawl. 

Ane'mbth'wa  he  crawls  moving  yon  way 
tankAmot'dywa  he  crawls  athwart 

A'gdsi'ot'dywa  he  crawls  upward  (as  up  a  tree)  (compare  ond'A'- 
gdsitc1  and  then  he  climbed  up  274.24;  dliAnemva 'gdsipciho- 
migak 1  climbed  hurriedly  up  the  hill  96.19;  vnliAgoslyan 1  I 
shall  have  to  do  the  climbing  90.19) 
ke'tdsi'6t&ywa  he  crawls  upward  (as  up  a  hill) 
pl'tot'd\va  he  crawls  inside  (pit-  [§  16]) 
dhagwdyut&watc 1  they  creep  forth  352.5  (-utd-  same  as  -did-) 
d  pemagwayvitsinitc1  they  started  to  crawl  out  352.11  (pern  [§  16] ; 
-nit#  [§  34]) 
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na'kdpltotdtc  then  again  he  crawled  into  290.4  (na  k-  again;  a 
temporal  prefix;  pit-  into  [§  16];  -tc  for  -tc{  3d  person  singula 
animate  aorist,  conjunctive  mode  [§  29]) 

-asci-  has  to  do  with  locomotion  by  land,  with  particular  referenc 
to  that  of  the  foot  and  leg,  and  of  such  nature  as  to  impl 
lack  of  speed.  The  combination  of  ideas  involved  is  synom 
mous  with  the  word  walk. 

coska/'kua&'wa  he  walks  straight,  erect  ( cosk -  [§  16]) 
wd'pus&'wa  he  starts  off  on  a  walk  ( wap-  to  begin  [§  16]) 
ndhu sa'w®  he  learns  how  to  walk  (compare  nahitcimdW1  h 
knows  how  to  swim  under  -trim-  [p.  801]) 
tete' pus&,'wa  he  walks  round  in  a  circle  ( tetep-  in  a  circle  [§  16]) 
pyd'tusd'wa  he  comes  a-walking  ( pyd -  motion  hither  [§  16]; 
intervocalic  [§  8]) 

a  pemiwdpusdtc1  then  he  started  to  walk  194.19  (a-  temporal  pn 
fix;  pemi-  wap-  [§  16]) 

klyusa,nu  walk  thou  about  300.2  (kl-  about  [§  16];  -y-  a  glid 
[§  8];  -nu  2d  person  singular  imperative  [§  31]) 
vn'kly\ismva  it  [animate]  shall  walk  about  300.1  (wl-  future) 
pagususdnu  walk  thou  on  ahead  340.4 

d'klwdpus&ydg 1  after  we  proceeded  on  the  way  342.13  (a-  ten 
poral  prefix;  klci-  wap-  [§  16];  see  §  12  for  loss  of  ci;  for  d 
ending  see  §  29) 

-hoy 6-  is  locomotion  by  water,  and  differs  from  -tcim-  in  havii 
more  of  the  sense  of  conveyance. 

pydta'hogo'w0  he  comes  a-swimming  (pyd-  motion  hither  [§  16 
klwa'hogbywa  he  swims  about  (kl-  motion  round  about  [§  16]) 
a' nema'\\ogb'wa  he  swims  thitherward 

sd' gitepd'h.ogoywa  he  swims  with  the  head  above  water  (sag 
exposed  [§  16];  tepd  head) 

a  pemitepiklckalmgunitci  they  passed  by  swimming  184.2  (pern 
to  pass  [§  16];  -hugu-  same  as  -hogh- ;  -nitc1  [§  34]) 

-pa ho-  is  of  the  nature  of  -usd-,  differing  from  it  only  in  the  degu 
of  locomotion.  It  denotes  speed  and  swiftness,  and  is  bt 
translated  by  the  term  to  run. 

pe'mipi\hb\va  he  runs  past  (pemi-  to  pass  [§  16]) 
nA'gipahoywa  he  stops  running  (nAgi-  to  stop  [§  16]) 
ki'wipo\\oywa  he  runs  around  (ki-  motion  round  about  [§  lb]) 
ua' gAskip&\\bKwa  he  runs  with  back  bent  forward 
‘  pd'cipahdywa  he  leaves  a  gentle  touch  as  he  flies  past  on  t  e  ri 
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dwapahowatc*  then  they  set  to  work  to  paddle  214.3  (for  dwdpi- 
'paJidwatc*  [§  12];  d-;  wdpi-  [§  16];  -wdtci  [§  29]) 
a'pemipahutc1  then  he  went  running  along  110.7  ( pemi -  [§  16]) 
apyd' pahute*'  then  he  came  on  the  run  254.19  (pyd-  [§  16]) 
dJiAnemra-goslpahomigay  then  (the  head)  climbed  hurriedly  up 
the  tree  96.19  QiAnemi-  [§  16];  -crgdsi  see  p.  799  under  -dtd-) 
dtetepipahutc1  and  round  in  a  circle  he  ran  312.6  ( tetep -  [§  16]) 

atetepipahonitc1  then  (his  friend)  was  running  around  in  a  circle 
(-mV  [§  34]) 

■pya  pahow Ag  they  came  a-running  276.14  (pyd-  [§  161-  -wap  for 

-WAgp  [§  28]) 

-pu(/o-  is  another  term  for  locomotion  by  water.  It  expresses  passive 
conveyance,  the  sense  of  which  comes  out  well  in  the  word 

FLOAT. 

pe'mitetepipu'gotdW  it  floats  past  a-whirling  (pemi-  tetep-  [§  16]; 
-wl  3d  person  inanimate  singular,  aorist,  independent  mode 
_[§  28]) 

nu'wipugoywa  he  came  out  a-floating  ( nuwi -  out,  see  under  -isd- 
[p.  798]  and  -isaho-  [p.  799]) 
nA'ndskwipn' gotdW  it  floats  about  at  random 
1/ skip\igoywa  he  is  able  to  float  QcAski-  ability  [§  16]) 

- ne  ka -  to  drive,  to  pursue. 

pdmine  \za.vjatcigl  those  who  pursue,  70  title  (this  form  is  parti¬ 
cipial  [§  33],  hence  the  vowel  changes  to  pdmi-  from  pemi-; 
-dtcig1  pronominal  form  3d  person  plural  animate  subject,  3d 
person  animate  object) 

• tcim -  is  locomotion  through  water.  It  is  equivalent  in  meaning  to 
the  word  swim. 

kiwi'tcimdxwa  he  swims  round  about  (see  under  lei-  [p.  766]) 
pemi'tcimd'wa  he  swims  past 

nahi'tcima'wa  he  knows  how  to  swim  (compare  nahusawa  he 
learns  how  to  walk  under  -usd-  [p.  800]) 
nd'tdv)i'tcimdywa  he  gives  out  before  swimming  to  the  end  of  his 
goal 

ondwdpdcdwitcimdtc 1  then  he  started  to  swim  out  to  the  shore 
276.7  (' wap -  [§  16]) 

yapa-  is  for  perpendicularity,  and  its  use  is  observed  in  situations  of 
rest  with  upright  support.  The  term  is  rendered  by  the  words 
TO  STAND. 

ne'nigwi'ghpeiywa  he  stands  trembling 
ne  mASwi' ghpuywa  he  rose  to  his  feet 

§  19 
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nAgi' gapa'w®  lie  came  to  a  standstill  (nAgi  [.§  16]) 
poni' gapa'w®  he  ceased  standing  (poni-  [§  16]) 
tcdgdUA gigdpdwdtc1  all  came  to  a  standing  halt  (tcdgi-nAgi-  [§  16]) 
inanAgikdpdwdtc1  and  then  they  came  to  a  standing  halt  50.17 
(-Jcdpa-  for  -gdpd-  [see  §  3]) 

[To  prove  that  any  given  stem  is  one  of  the  second  class  of  the 
second  order,  from  the  definition  laid  down  in  §  1  / ,  one  must 
find  it  after  a  stem  of  the  first  class  of  the  second  order. 
Now,  it  will  be  noticed  that  not  one  of  the  stems  given  in  this 
section  as  belonging  to  the  second  class  of  the  second  order 
in  point  of  fact  is  found  after  a  secondary  stem  of  the  first 
class;  or,  at  any  rate,  no  example  of  one  has  thus  far  been 
pointed  out.  Accordingly,  it  follows  that  at  present  there  is 
no  reason  why  the  so-called  second  class  of  the  second  order 
should  not  be  relegated  to  oblivion  and  the  entire  body  merged 
with  the  stems  of  the  first  class  of  the  second  order.  The 
proposed  division  of  stems  of  the  first  class  of  the  second 
order  into  two  subdivisions  strikes  me  as  sound  in  principle; 
but  too  few  secondary  stems  have  been  thus  far  pointed  out 
to  make  this  division  feasible  at  present. 

The  following  remarks  were  written  subsequent  to  the  preceding 
comments.  As  it  is  admitted  in  §  14  as  well  as  in  §  17  that  two 
secondary  stems  of  the  first  class  can  occur  in  combination, 
there  is  no  reason  why  torkAmisa/w;a  (under  -hm-  §  18)  should 
not  also  fall  into  this  class  (-kAm-  +  -isa-) .  It  should  be  noted 
especially  that  to- is  initial:  see  §  17  and  my  note  in  §  14. — T.M 

§  20.  Secondary  Co-ordinative  Stems 

There  is  yet  another  class  of  stems  that  occupy  a  place  just  pre¬ 
ceding  the  terminal  suffixed  pronouns.  They  serve  a  double  office,— 
one  as  co-ordinatives  between  preceding  stems  of  a  purely  verbal 
nature,  and  following  pronominal  elements;  the  other  as  verbals 
signifying  intransitive  notions  of  existence,  being,  state,  condition. 
Some  express  the  notion  feebly,  others  do  it  with  more  cer taint} 
Many  stand  in  an  intimate  relation  with  the  subjective  termina 
pronouns,  in  a  relation  of  concord,  and  one  so  close  that  they  take 
on  different  forms;  some  to  agree  with  the  animate,  others  with  tin 
inanimate.  Their  nature  and  type  are  shown  in  the  examples. 

1.  -cin-  animate;  -sen-  inanimate. 

-cin-  is  an  animate  term  with  much  variety  of  use.  Its  essentia 
meaning  is  change  from  motion  to  rest.  The  length  o 
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the  pause  can  be  long  enough  to  indicate  the  idea  of  reclin¬ 
ing,  LYING  DOWN. 

sd'gicinwa  he  lies  exposed  (sdgi-  [§  16]) 
dta'wdci'nwa  he  lies  on  his  back 
Mcu'wiciynwa  he  lies  warm 
dcegicinitc *  when  he  lay  116.9 

ahApehvaUcmowdtc 1  so  they  lay  with  a  pillow  under  their  heads 
322.20 

acegicmowdtc  as  they  lay  there  together  324.8 
dcegicinig  where  he  lay  326.1 

The  cessation  may  be  only  momentary,  like  the  instant  respite  of 
the  foot  on  the  ground  during  the  act  of  walking.  The  term  is 
translated  into  step,  walk,  in  the  following  examples : 

pe'miwd'wdcVnwa  it  is.  the  sound  of  his  footstep  as  he  passes  by 
( pemi -  [§  16]) 

pydtwd'wdcVnwa  it  is  the  sound  of  his  walk  coming  home  (pgd 
[§  16];  -t-  [§  8]) 

Anemwd'wdciKnwa  it  is  the  sound  of  his  step  going  away 

Again,  the  rest  may  be  sudden,  and  indefinite  as  to  duration. 
The  meaning  in  this  light  comes  out  in  words  expressive  of 
descent,  as  fall,  drop. 

pA'gicVnwa  (the  bird)  lights  (see  pAg-  [§  14]) 
apyatcipAgi cmitc1  then  the  bird  came  and  alighted  98.3  ( pydtci - 
see  pyd-  [§  16];  -nitc1  [§  34]) 
pi'tdci'nwa  he  dropped  inside  (pit-  [§  16]) 
co' skwic\ymoa  he  slips  and  falls  (cosh-  [§  16]) 

-sen-  is  inanimate,  and  corresponds  to  -cm-.  It  is  of  wide  use, 
too.  It  can  be  applied  in  the  examples  illustrating  some  of 
the  uses  of  -tin-.  To  indicate  rest  in  place  -sen-  is  used  in 
the  following  examples: 

sd'gise'nw*  it  lies  exposed  (sdgi-  [§  16]) 
dta'wdse'nw1  it  lies  wrong  side  up 
Teicu'wise'nw1  it  lies  in  a  state  of  warmth 

It  likewise  expresses  the  notion  of  instant  change  coming  from 
rapid  contact  between  two  bodies.  As  in  the  illustrations  for 
-cin-,  so  in  the  following,  the  idea  for  sound  is  represented  by 
the  reduplicated  form  of  wd.  The  idea  of  contact  and  the 
idea  of  interval  between  one  contact  and  another  are  expressed 
by  -sen-. 
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pe'miwa'wase'nw1  it  passes  by  a-jingling  (pemi-  [§  16];  -wl  [§  28]; 
pydtwd'vjase'nw1  it  comes  a-ringing  (pydt-  see  pyd-  [§  16]) 
Anemwd'  wdsa'nw1  it  goes  yon  way  a-tinkling 

Some  of  its  uses  to  express  descent  are — 

pA'gise'nw 1  it  struck,  hit,  fell,  alighted  (pAg-  [§  14]) 
pi'ta&e'nw*  it  dropped  inside  (pit-  [§  16];  -d-  [§  19]) 
cb'skwise'nw*  it  slid  and  fell  (cosk-  [§  16]) 

[Apparently  -sen-  can  be  used  also  with  an  animate  subject 
a  pAgisenetc1  160.1. — T.  M.] 

2.  -si-  animate;  -a-  inanimate. 

-si-  implies  in  a  general  way  the  attribute  of  being  animate.  It 
can  almost  always  be  rendered  in  English  by  an  adjective 
used  with  the  verb  to  be: 

md,rwes\ywa  lie  is  untidy  (-wa  [§  28]) 
kd'wesiyu>a  he  is  rough,  uneven,  on  the  skin 
cd'wesiKwa  he  is  hungry  (i.  e.,  feeble,  faint  by  reason  of  beinjj 
famished) 

kepA'gesVwa  he  is  thick  of  skin 

-d-  is  the  inanimate  correspondent  of  si: 

md'whw 1  it  is  soiled,  stained  (w*  [§  28]) 
kd'wbw*  it  is  rough,  unpolished,  prickly 
ca'cawb'w*  it  is  pliant,  yielding 
lee' p AgyU'w*  it  is  thick 

3.  -su-  heat,  animate;  -td-  heat,  inanimate. 

-su-  signifies  that  the  animate  subject  is  in  a  state  of  heat,  fire 
warmth : 

w'cisuV  he  is  sweating 

ankasxfwa  he  is  burned  to  a  crisp 

pA'sesu'wa  he  is  burned 

ki'cesuywa  he  is  cooked  done  (kici-  [§  16]) 

a’d^kasutc1  he  was  burned  alive  160.1 

Tclcitcdgesutc 1  after  he  was  all  burned  up  160.2  (kici-,  tcdgi-  [§  16]) 

-td-  is  the  inanimate  equivalent  of  sd: 

wi'cat’^w1  (weather)  is  warm 
d^katH'w*  it  burned  to  ashes 
p/set'^w1  it  is  hot,  heated  (pAS-  [§  16]) 
ki'cAt&'w*  it  is  done  cooking  (kici-  [§  16]) 

(~d~). — The  a  of  td  in  the  last  illustration  has  been  met  before 
in  combinations  like  usd  to  walk,  isd  flight,  dtd  to  crawl. 
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egd  TO  DANCE,  and  some  others.  In  the  form  of  Jed,  'Jed,  and 
sometimes  gd,  it  helps  to  express  activity,  occupation,  exercise, 
industry.  It  admits  of  a  wide  range  of  use  with  the  three 
forms,  but  everywhere  is  distinguished  the  idea  of  doing, 

PERFORMING. 

nenu'suk&'wa  he  is  on  a  buffalo-hunt 

Jcepi'Jiik&'wa  he  is  making  a  fence  (i.  e.,  an  enclosure) .  [Jeep-  is  an 
initial  stem  denoting  enclosure. — T.  M.] 

Jedge'nig^wa  she  is  washing  clothes  (i.  e.,  doing  work  with  water 
[Jedg-  §  16]) 

There  is  no  precise  notion  expressed  by  the  vowel  d  in  such  aug¬ 
mented  forms  as  -Jid-  and  -wd-.  It  is  an  empty  sign  so  far  as 
standing  for  an  idea  goes;  yet  the  vowel,  like  some  others  in 
its  class,  plays  an  important  function.  It  helps  to  define  the 
preceding  stems  and  to  connect  them  with  the  terminal  pro¬ 
nouns.  A  copula  might  be  an  apt  term  for  it,  for  such  is  its 
office.  The  following  show  some  of  its  uses: 

Jei'wdtci'tahk'wa  he  is  melancholy  {-itd-  [§  18]) 
aJewi'td\\dywa  he  is  sullen 
Jei'ydwiCw0  he  is  jealous 
d''Jewdwa  he  is  angry 

rhe  inanimate  retains  d  in  -dmigAt-.  As  in  the  animate,  so  in  the 
inanimate,  the  rendering  is  usually  with  some  form  of  the  verb 
to  be.  The  inanimate  admits  of  a  further  meaning,  implying 
something  of  the  notion  of  vague  extension,  like  prevalent 
tone,  pervading  temper,  dominant  state  of  things.  Such  is  the 
essential  idea  that  comes  from  the  substitution  of  -dmigAt-  for 
the  animate  in  the  forms  that  have  just  been  given: 

ne  nusu  A.’a'migA'tw*  the  buffalo-hunt  is  the  all-absorbing  topic 
Jce'piJiiJed' migAstwl  everything  is  given  over  to  the  building  of 
enclosures 

Jcd'genig&'migA'tw1  the  place  is  astir  with  the  washing  of  clothes 
Jci'wdtcitdJik'migA^tw1  the  place  is  sad,  dolefully  sad 
d'  JewitdJi&'migA'tw1  the  air  is  all  in  a  spleen 
Jclyawd' migA'tw1  the  place  is  mad  with  jealousy 
d  Jewsi'migA'‘twt  it  is  aflame  with  anger 

t  is  well  to  mention  at  this  point  an  inanimate  use  of  -gA t-,  a  com¬ 
ponent  element  of  -dmigAt-.  The  form  is  sometimes  -gwAt-, 
-JewAt-,  or  -JeWAt-.  In  function  it  is  not  unlike  the  inanimate 
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-d-,  shown  a  little  way  back  as  an  equivalent  of  the  animate 
-si-.  Furthermore,  it  has  a  very  common  use  of  expressing 
ideas  of  vague  existence  in  space  of  such  things  as  odor,  fra¬ 
grance,  atmospheric  states  of  the  weather. 

2>eci' gwd'kw a\w1  (tree,  log,  stick)  is  straight 
ml'  cdgAytwi  it  is  fuzzy 
me'ndgWAytwl  it  smells,  stinks 
mi'cdtci'ydgw  A'tw1  it  is  fragrant 

me'ca  kwA'tw*  it  is  a  clear  day  or  starry  night  (literally,  it  is  a 
state  of  immensity) 

negwa'na'kwA'tw*  it  is  cloudy  (more  literally,  a  process  of  cover¬ 
ing  is  going  on  above) 

posd'na,' kwA'tw*  clouds  hang  heavy,  look  angry  (literally,  a  con¬ 
dition  of  enlargement,  expansion,  is  taking  place  overhead) 

(_ i _). — The  vowel  i,  in  the  forms  -wi-  and  -hi-,  is  another  element  with 
the  office  of  a  link  auxiliary.  It  is  a  common  characteristic 
of  i,  in  one  or  the  other  form,  to  increase  or  to  retain  the 
quantity  of  the  vowel  in  the  preceding  syllable.  It  frequently 
lends  emphasis  to  the  meaning  of  a  whole  combination. 

Tawdte’sl hi'wa  lie  is  so  lonely  (for  Jclwdte  beside  Tciwatci,  cf.  pydte 
beside  pydtci  [ pyd -  §16];  -si-  =  -si-,  above) 

SAnAge'slhi  wa  he  is  positively  unyielding,  incorrigible 

The  inanimate  of  the  same  is — 

klwd' tcdhi^w1  the  place  is  so  lonely  (-d-  inanimate  of  -si-) 
SAJiAgA'tohVw 1  it  is  certainly  tough,  formidable 

Some  instances  show  that  the  use  of  i  is  not  always  in  agreement 
with  the  principle  of  strict  pronominal  concord;  in  other  words,  that 
it  is  not  a  peculiarity  of  one  or  the  other  gender. 

mef'tdsane'ni hi\y°  he  is  mortal,  exists  as  a  mortal 
wdwdne' skd\\Vwa  he  is  bad,  lives  an  evil  life 
me,'tosdne'nl\\\'wi  it  is  in  nature  mortal 
wdwdne' skdhVw1  it  has  the  stamp  of  evil  on  it 

A  common  use  of  i  conveys  the  idea  of  entrance  into  a  state,  or  ol 
becoming  a  part  of  a  condition. 

mAfnetd\x\'wn  he  takes  on  the  essence  of  supernatural  power,  is 
supernatural  power  itself  (personified) 
ugi'md\vVwa  he  becomes  chief 

mA'netdsff\sV)i  it  is  Charged  with,  is  possessed  of,  supernal  ura 
power;  it  becomes  the  supernatural  power  itself 
ugi'mdxxiW  it  partakes  of  the  nature  of  sovereignty 
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§  21.  INSTRUMENTAL  PARTICLES 

I 

A  set  of  elements  denoting  different  notions  of  instrumentality 
incorporate  after  initial  stems  and  after  secondary  stems  of  the  first 
class.  They  introduce  a  causal  relation,  and  render  verbs  transitive. 
Their  nature  and  type  come  out  in  the  illustrations. 

1.  -h-  is  for  instrumentality  in  general. 

Ica' skah.AKmwa  he  accomplishes  an  act  with  the  aid  of  means 
pA,na\\Aymwa  he  failed  to  hit  it  with  what  he  used 
JiA'pi'nah.Aymwa  he  unloosed  it  by  means  of  something 
-Ji-  often  gets  so  far  away  from  its  instrumental  significance  as 
to  be  absorbed  by  a  general  causal  idea. 

klwd'mo\\dywa  he  puts  them  to  wild  flight  (hi-  [§  16];  -a-  [§  19]; 
-awa  [§  28]) 

mane' cihd'wa  he  disgraces  him 
ni'cwihdywa  he  owns  two  (animate  objects) 

The  instrumental  form  is  frequently  -hw-  instead  of  -h-. 
pi'tahwdywa  he  buries  him  (pit-  [§  16];  -dwa  [§  28]) 
pd'guhwdywa  he  makes  him  run 

potcl'  gwd\vwd'wa  he  pierced  him  in  the  eye  with  something 

2.  -n-  refers  to  the  instrumentality  of  the  hand. 

no'tdnAxmwa  he  falls  short  of  reaching  it  with  his  hand  (Ainyf1 
[§28]) 

p>A'nenAxmwa  he  failed  to  hold  it  with  the  hand 
Atdnpe\\Asmwa  he  takes  hold  of  it  with  the  hand 

The  use  of  -n-  is  so  common  that  its  symbolism  gets  pretty  far  from 
its  original  meaning.  In  some  instances  -n-  refers  just  as 
much  to  mechanical  means  in  general  as  it  does  to  hand. 

nd'ndwa  he  goes  to  fetch  him 
d'wAndywa  he  carries  him  away 
me'cend'wa  he  catches  him 

And  in  other  instances  the  notion  of  hand  becomes  obscure. 

mdne'wdnti'wa  he  loves  her  as  a  lover 

tA'pand'wa  he  is  fond  of  her  as  a  lover,  friend,  or  relative 

kA'ndnd'wa  he  talks  to  her  (Tcau-  [§  24]) 

3.  -sic-  expresses  the  doing  of  an  act  with  the  foot  or  leg. 

tA'geskAxmwa  he  kicks  it 
td'gcskAymwa  he  touches  it  with  the  foot 

pAta/'Jcetcd'skav)aywa  he  spurs  him  in  the  side  (literally,  he  pierces 
him  in  the  side  with  the  foot) 
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4.  - p - pu or  -pw-  denotes  an  act  done  with  the  mouth. 

SA'gi  pwdKwa  he  bites  him  (i.  e.,  he  takes  hold  of  him  with  the 
mouth  [sAgi-  §  16];  -dwa  [§  28]) 

SAgi''putdxwa  he  bit  it  (-to-  [§  37]) 

kl'  ckiku'mdxpwdxwa  he  bites  off  his  nose  (kicki-  cut;  -kum-  nose 
[§  18];  -dw“  [§  28]) 

pd'tetu'nd'-pwdxwa  he  kisses  her  (-tun-  [§  18];  -dio°  [§  28]) 

5.  -c-f  - cw-,  or  -sw-  signifies  an  act  done  with  something  sharp. 

pentecdxwa  he  cuts  himself  accidentally  (with  a  knife) 
kiskdno'wdcwdxwa  he  cut  off  the  (animal’s)  tail 
kl'skecAxmwa  he  cut  it  off 

klske' cdswaxwa  he  cut  off  (another’s)  ear  (-cd-  ear  [§  18]) 

The  association  of  the  two  ideas  of  something  sharp,  and  some¬ 
thing  thin  and  film-like,  affords  an  explanation  of  why  c  refers 
not  only  to  the  ear,  but  also  to  the  notion  of  the  ear  as  an 
instrument;  usually,  however,  in  an  intransitive  sense. 

pe'sec'dxwa  he  listens  (compare  -cd-  [§  18]) 

nand'tuca,xwa  he  asks  questions  (i.  e.,  he  seeks  with  the  ear) 

6.  -rn-,  Farther  back  were  shown  a  number  of  attributive  ele¬ 

ments  indicating  activities  with  reference  to  one  or  the  other 
gender.  The  elements  were  preceded  by  certain  consonants, 
which  had  much  to  do  with  indicating  the  gender  of  what 
followed.  There  is  an  analogous  process  in  causal  relations. 
Certain  consonants  precede  pronominal  elements  in  much  the 
same  way  as  the  instrumental  particles  that  have  just  been 
shown.  These  consonants  serve  as  intervocalics,  and  at  the 
same  time  point  out  the  gender  of  what  follows.  A  very 
common  consonant  is  m,  which  precedes  incorporated  ani¬ 
mate  pronominal  elements  in  the  objective  case.  It  sometimes 
means  doing  something  with  the  voice,  the  act  being  done 
with  reference  to  an  animate  object. 

pd'nimdxwa  he  stops  talking  to  him  (poni-  [§  16]) 
tanwd' wdmaxwa  he  quarrels  with  him  (literally,  he  engages  in 
repeated  noise  with  him;  for  wdwd-  compare  examples  under 
-cm-,  -sen-  [§  20]) 

kA'skimdxwa  he  gains  her  by  persuasion  (kAski-  [§  16]) 

Corresponding  with  m  on  the  inanimate  side  is  t  or  't,  but  the 
use  appears  there  in  a  different  sense. 
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po'ni'tdywa  lie  stops  doing  it  ( pdni -  [§  16]) 
tanwd'watd'wa  he  bangs  away  on  it  (- d -  [§  37]) 

TcAfsJci'td'wa  he  gets  it,  he  buys  it  (IcasM-  [§  16]) 

It  is  not  always  certain  if  the  symbol  stands  for  a  genuine  instru¬ 
mental.  Its  causal  force  is  so  indefinite  at  times  as  to  repre¬ 
sent  no  other  function  than  to  make  an  animate  verb  transitive. 

wa'bAmdKwa  he  looks  at  him  (wabA  same  as  wdpA  to  look  at; 
-tiwa  [§  28]) 

pAfgAmd'wa  he  hits  him  (pAg-  [§  14];  see  also  examples  under 
-cin-  -sen-  [§  20]) 

mi''1cemd'wa  he  is  occupied  with  (an  animate  object).  It  is  the 
idiom  for  he  wooes  her,  he  attends  him  (in  sickness) 
(mile-  [§  16]) 

The  parallel  of  the  same  thing  with  t  and  the  inanimate  would  be — 
wa'bAtAymwa  he  looks  at  it  {-Ainwa  [§  28]) 
pAfgAtAymwa  he  hits  it 
minlcetAymwa  he  is  busy  with  it 

1.  -s-,  Another  frequent  consonant,  indicating  that  the  follow¬ 

ing  vowel  represents  an  animate  object,  is  s.  In  the  inani¬ 
mate,  H  replaces  s. 

Jcu'sawa  he  fears  him 

A'sdwa  he  owns  something  animate 

lcuf'tAmwa  he  fears  it 

ant owa  he  has  it  (-6-  [§  37];  -wa  [§  28]) 

h  mU-9  - 1 It  was  shown  that  n  referred  to  activity  with  the  hand. 
The  reference  was  clear  when  the  object  was  animate:  as — 

pyd'ndwa  he  fetches  him  (literally,  he  comes,  bringing  him  with 
the  hand  [ pyd -  §  16]) 

nd'nawa  he  goes  to  fetch  him  with  the  hand 

The  instrumental  notion  of  the  hand  is  sometimes  lost  when  the 
object  of  the  activity  is  inanimate.  In  that  case  t  replaces  n. 

pyd'towa  he  fetches  it  (-5-  [§  37]) 
nd'tdwa  he  goes  to  fetch  it 

Substantival  Composition  (§§  22-24) 

§  22.  CHARACTER  OF  SUBSTANTIVES 

A  pure  substantive  in  the  strict  sense  of  the  word  is  wanting  in 
he  Algonquian  languages,  but  what  is  here  termed  a  substantive  is 
inly  part  of  that.  The  composition  of  a  so-called  substantive-group 
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is  not  at  all  unlike  that  of  a  verb.  Initial  and  secondary  stems  com¬ 
bine  in  the  same  kind  of  way;  link-stems  also  fall  in  line;  and  the 
element  to  indicate  the  notion  of  a  specifier  is  a  sort  of  designating 
suffix  that  is  susceptible  of  a  comprehensive  application.  The  suffix, 
in  turn,  ends  with  one  or  the  other  of  the  pronominal  signs  to  show 
which  gender  the  word  is — a  for  the  animate,  and  i  for  the  inanimate. 
Often  there  is  no  designative  suffix  at  all,  but  merely  a  pronominal 
termination  to  mark  the  end  of  the  word,  and  leaving  the  idea  of  a 
substantive  to  be  inferred  from  the  context.  In  the  illustrations  of 
noun-composition,  only  the  absolute  form  of  the  nominative  is  given, 
and  under  the  component  parts  of  secondary  stems  and  suffixes. 

§  23.  SECONDARY  STEMS 

- a'kw -  has  been  met  with  before  in  another  connection,  meaning 
mass,  usually  in  linear  dimension,  and  referring  to  wood,  tree. 
It  conveys  much  the  same  meaning  in  the  noun. 

me'ciw a'*kw°  dead  fallen  tree  ( meci -  large  [initial]) 
mi'f/a'kwa'l-*  tree  of  large  girth  (mAg-  large  [  initial]) 
md'ckwh'k-wi'*  red  stem  (the  name  of  a  medicinal  plant)  ( mdckw - 
blood  or  red  [  for  meckw -]) 

pe'mitnkwV1  collar-bone  ( pemi -  spacial  notion  of  side,  by,  lat¬ 
eral  [§  16]) 

-otd-  is  probably  akin  to  the  same  form  met  with  in  the  verb,  and 
denoting  to  crawl.  It  has  no  such  specific  meaning  in  the 
noun,  but  refers  in  a  general  way  to  human  interests,  espe¬ 
cially  in  an  objective  relation. 

me'gd't&we'n*  dress  (of  a  woman)  (meg-  cover  [initial]) 
me'sotaW  rain,  wind,  rumor,  news,  the  whole  world  (mes- 
totality  [initial];  -w*  [§  28]) 

u'tdth'ma  or  utort'dmAsni  his  eldest  brother,  his  guardian,  his 
master,  his  clan  tutelary,  his  giver  of  supernatural  power  (u 
mAn }  [§  45])  # 

5'taweVd  town  probably  belongs  to  this  class 

-rift' /.*-  refers  to  the  spacial  notion  of  top,  crest,  apex. 

kd'watA’ na'lcf  *  brittle-top  (the  name  of  a  medicinal  plant)  (tho¬ 
roughness,  asperity) 

mdckw  a'  na'kf*  red-top  (the  name  of  a  plant  used  for  medicine) 
(mdckw-  red) 
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-otr-  or  -ot-  conveys  the  idea  of  latency,  and  refers  to  something 
used  for  a  purpose.  The  -6-  is  the  same  as  that  met  with 
before,  denoting  the  notion  of  passive  conveyance. 

te'sdtciH  trap  (tes-  to  entrap  [  initial  stem]) 

ACA'mo tclyi  bait  ( acatu -  to  give  to  eat) 

nd' nesku>dp\xtelyi  dart  inane-  to  poise;  ndneskwd  to  poise  by  the 
neck;  naneskwap  to  poise  by  a  notch  in  the  neck  [done  by  a 
knot  at  the  end  of  a  string  used  in  throwing  the  dart];  for 
-otc-  :  -ot-,  cf.  pltc(i)  :  pit  [§  16]) 

-pyd-,  a  term  incapable  of  specific  definition,  denotes  something  of 
the  vagueness  implied  in  words  like  essence,  quality,  con¬ 
dition. 

K'wapya'*  crawling  vine  (klw-  indefinite  movement  or  space 
[literally,  a  something  with  the  attribute  of  movement  almost 
anywhere  about]) 

Mco'py&ta'g1  hot  water  (Jclc-  [initial]  and  td-  [cf.  -td-  warmth 
[§  20]) .  The  objective  idea  of  water  is  transferred  to  the 
acquired  condition;  and  the  term  signifying  the  new  state 
stands  for  water,  although  it  does  not  mean  water— a  common 
process  peculiar  to  the  psychology  of  the  language 

m(ji-  or  -ye-  expresses  the  idea  of  similarity,  resemblance.  With 
the  connective  d,  as  -dgi-  or  -age-,  it  is  used  to  represent  the 
idea  for  some  kinds  of  cloth. 

mA'netdwage'n 1  like  the  mysterious  (the  name  of  an  expensive 
broadcloth  used  for  leggings  and  breech-clout) 
me'cJcw&ge'nw 1  like  the  red  (the  name  of  a  red  woolen  broadcloth 
with  white  edge) 

co'sJcw&gV *  like  the  smooth  (a  fine  woolen  broadcloth  used  for 
garments  by  women  on  ceremonial  occasions)  ( cosl :  [§  16]) 

-pa  h-  refers  to  the  external  structure  of  a  dwelling. 

pe'mitd'ps^'kw1  side  (of  a  lodge)  (for  pemi-ci.  under  -ahw-  above) 
tca'pa'kwdyni  wall  (of  a  lodge)  ( ted -  [  initial]  refers  to  interlocation) 
a'kwi'tapa,y,kwi  roof  (of  a  lodge)  (a'^kw1  on  top,  surface) 

§  24.  NOMINAL  SUFFIXES 

The  examples  from  this  point  on  to  the  end  contain  format ives 
that  make  a  combination  take  on  more  of  the  character  of  a  sub¬ 
stantive.  The  stems  that  precede  the  formatives  stand  in  a  kind  of 

attributive  relation. 
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-as k-  is  a  generic  term  for  plants  and  herbs,  and  is  common  in  the 
names  for  medicines. 

tAne'tl'wa'skw 1  gambling-medicine  (tAnetl  mutual  activity,  by 
inference  gambling;  -ti-  [§  38]) 

micdtcine'niw&'skw*  perfume  ( mlc  large;  mlcdt  state  of  largeness ; 

mlcdtcineni  man  in  a  feeling  of  largeness) 
wa'bAskw*  white  medicine  {wab-  white;  also  to  look  at) 

-dp-  appears  in  combinations  denoting  cord,  string. 
mentegwdspi  bow-string  ( me,'tegwi  wood,  stick) 

Atu' sitd'pi  moccasin-string  (- usi -  is  related  to  the  stem  -usd-  to 
walk) 

A'sApd'ipi  string,  thread,  cord 

-min-  is  a  collective  term  for  fruit,  grain,  berry. 

me'clmi'na  apple  (literally,  large  fruit ;  mec-  initial  stem) 
A'ddmi'na  corn 
wa'bimkn 1  white  corn 

Add'im i'n*  strawberry  (literally,  heart-berry) 
kd'wimi'na  gooseberry  (literally,  prickly,  rough,  or  thorny  berry; 
cf .  kdwesiu>a  he  is  rough  [§  20]) 

-po-  or  -dpo-  refers  to  fluid,  liquid. 
ne'pop1  soup  ( [ne'p 1  water) 

mAf  ciski' w&po'wi  tea  (literally,  herb-drink  or  herb-fluid) 
wlcku' pap5'w*  wine  (literally,  sweet  fluid) 

maskuta'wd-pbu)*  whisky,  rum,  alcohol  (literally,  fire-fluid;  -ta¬ 

il  20]) 

unmeckwsL'pbgAteniw1  there  shall  be  a  red  fluid  184.19  ( meckw -  red 
[initial  stem] ;  -gAt-  [§  20];  vn-  sign  of  intransitive  future  [§  28]; 
-w{  [§  28];  -ni-  [§  34];  -e-  to  prevent  the  cluster  -tn-  [§  8]) 

-mutd-  is  a  general  term  for  receptacle  as  the  notion  is  expressed 
in  pocket,  pouch,  bag. 

Tmci'muta'*  paunch  {mlc-  littleness,  shortness,  as  in  fuzz,  and  so 
fuzzy  pouch) 

mAS&i'muta'1  bag,  sack  ( mAski -  as  in  mA,skiskiswi  grass,  reed, 
and  so  reed  bag,  grass  bag) 

kd'ki' muta'1  bag  made  from  linn-wood  bark  ( kd'k -  to  dry,  season, 
and  so  a  bag  of  seasoned  material) 
pied' g Animate,'*  parfleche  ( pi'cdgA'n *  rawhide,  and  so  rawhide 
pouch) 

-f/A'n-  is  a  comprehensive  term  expressive  of  instrumentality. 

kegjAnd'hig A'n*  lid  (for  a  bucket,  basket)  (Jeep-  to  enclose;  -An- 
opening,  and  so  an  object  for  closing  an  opening) 
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Jce'pAtd'hig a V  lid,  cork  for  small  opening,  as  in  a  bottle 
1c  epi'hig  Ayn{  fence  (Jeep-  to  enclose) 

Jcd'wipuHcigAKn 1  file  ( Tcawi -  rough,  serrated;  -pu-  or  -put-  [see 

I  21;  cf.  pltci-  beside  plti-  ]  bite,  and  so  an  indented  tool  for 
taking  hold) 

Apwd'tcig aV  scaffold  for  roasting  and  drying  meat  on  Upwd- 
to  roast,  and  so  a  thing  for  roasting) 

-gAn-  is  a  common  element  for  many  nouns  denoting  parts  of  the 
body. 

ml'setu'ndg aV  mustache,  beard  (mis-  hair,  fuzz;  -tun-  mouth 
[§  18],  lips,  and  so  the  hair  or  thread-like  arrangement  about 
the  mouth) 

uwi'pig aV  marrow  (-wlp-  form,  length,  and  roundness  vaguely 
implied) 

uf'JewdgA'ni  neck  (-lewd-  the  space  back  of  the  neck  [§  18]) 

-na-  refers  in  a  general  way  to  place,  and  is  used  to  denote  an  inhabited 
region  or  community. 

Cd'wAnd'indKwe  Shawnee  village  ( Cd'wAnouf1  a  Shawnee) 
WAca'cind'w*  Osage  town  (Acdca  an  Osage) 

0  tcipwd'hin&'we  Ojibwa  country  ( 0'tcipwdKwa  an  Ojibwa) 

With  the  locative  ending  -gl,  as  -nag1,  the  meaning  becomes  more 
that  of  COUNTRY,  LAND. 

Aca'hind'g1  in  the  country  of  the  Sioux  U'cda  a  Sioux) 

lcl  gap  o' Aina'  gl  in  the  Ivickapoo  country  ( Ki'gdpo'w0  a  Kickapoo) 

-{/an-  is  another  collective  term  for  place.  It  refers  especially  to 
enclosures. 

Add'wdgd^n1  store  (Adawd-  to  sell,  and  so  selling-place) 

^se'niga'n*  stone  house  (a' sen1  stone) 

panJcwAig a'n*  flag-reed  lodge  (pa,'Jewai  flag-reed  or  flag-reed 
mat) 

•In-,  -win-,  -wen-,  -an-,  -wan-,  -on-.  There  is  one  suffix  that 
imparts  an  abstract  meaning  to  a  combination ;  it  is  analogous  in 
meaning  to  d'wahi'n1,  a  demonstrative  pronoun  with  an  indefinite 
sense  of  vague  reference,  allusion,  and  having  a  close  parallel  to 
the  colloquial  “What  d’ye  call  it?”  The  suffix  appears  in 
slightly  varying  forms,  as  -In-,  -win-,  -wen-,  -an-,  -wan-,  -on-. 

A'pApi'n1  chair,  seat  (Ap-  to  sit,  and  so  something  to  sit  on) 
kA'naw I'n*  word,  talk,  report  (IcAn-  to  talk,  and  so  something  about 
talk) 

§  24 
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mi'teiwe'n 1  food  (mi-  or  mit-  to  eat,  and  so  something  to  eat) 
pA'ydvP  hickory-nut  ( pA(j -  to  hit,  alight  [§  14],  and  so  something  to 

drop  and  hit) 

pl'tAnwayna  quiver  (pi-  or  pit-  to  put  into  [§  16];  -An-  receptacle, 
and  so  an  object  to  contain  something  inside) 
wa'bAmd'Ti*  mirror  ( wdbA -  to  look  at  [same  as  wapA-]‘,  -m-  [§  21], 
and  so  something  to  look  at) 

These  few  examples  are  perhaps  enough  to  give  an  idea  of  noun¬ 
structure.  As  in  the  verb,  so  in  the  noun,  there  is  much  the  same 
general  character  of  vague  implication  in  the  component  parts  when 
they  stand  alone.  They  offer  no  definite  meaning  by  themselves:  it 
is  only  as  they  enter  into  combination  that  they  convey  specific 
sense  to  the  mind.  The  moment  they  fall  into  composition,  they 
acquire  the  force  of  precise  statement,  which  they  hold  within  defi¬ 
nite  limits.  The  method  of  procedure  is  to  advance  progressively 
from  one  general  notion  to  another,  each  qualifying  the  other,  with 
the  result  of  a  constant  trend  toward  greater  specialization. 

§  25.  Reduplication 

Reduplication  is  common,  and  occurs  in  the  initial  stem.  Many 
initial  stems  have  more  than  one  syllable;  and,  when  reduplicatior 
takes  place,  it  may  be  with  the  first  syllable  only,  or  it  may  include 
the  syllable  immediately  following.  This  phase  of  the  process  car 
be  observed  from  the  examples  that  are  to  be  shown.  In  the  exam¬ 
ples  the  reduplicated  syllable  will  appear  in  Roman  type.  The  vowe 
of  the  reduplication  is  often  unlike  the  vowel  of  the  syllable  redup’u 

cated. 

Reduplication  expresses — 

1.  Intensity  of  action. 

fcdgl '(jano'wa  lie  held  the  clan  ceremony  with  great  solemnity 
td'tAgeslcawdKwa  he  stamped  him  under  foot  (cf.  §21.3) 

2.  Customary  action. 

md'nncatesi'wa  he  always  went  well  dressed  {-si-  [§  20]) 
wa'wl  cdpenavj0  he  is  always  hungry  {-ca-  allied  to  -cawe-;  sees') 

[§  20])  t  I 

3.  Continuity  of  action. 

pe'pesTcutcaskaK'u>a  it  (animate)  keeps  shedding  hair  of  the  body 
may  o' may  oywa  he  kept  on  weeping 

§  25 
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4.  Repetition. 

nA'nAgi'wa  lie  is  constantly  stopping  on  the  way  (n. Aqi-  [K  161  •  -wa 
[§28]) 

paJca'p&'k&noska'w*  it  opens  and  closes  alternately 

5.  Plurality,  distribution. 

hlskl  's Jcecdywa  he  cut  off  both  ears  (- cd -  [§  18]) 
sa'sdgigdci'nwa  he  lay  with  both  feet  exposed  (sdqi-  [S 161  •  -dri¬ 
ll  20])  ' 

manemdnemegu  many  a  thing  112.11 
sasRgiseg*  they  stick  out  284.14 

nd'nesd'tc *  he  killed  many  (animate  objects)  (nes-  initial  stem  to 
kill;  - dtc 1  [§  29]) 

nd'imwisdwdHci  they  came  flying  out  one  after  the  other  (nuwi- 
out;  -isd-  [§  19];. a  lengthened  before  watd  [§ 29];  a-  lacking) 
md'metdswitAciwA  'gl  there  were  ten  of  them  all  together  ( metaswi - 
for  meddsw1  [§  50];  tAci-  [§  16];  -wAgi  [§  28]) 

3.  Duration. 

pdpd'mwA'g1  they  made  long  stops  on  the  journey  ( pdni -  [§  16]  * 
-WAgi  [§  28]) 

wa'paw&pAmd'tci  he  looked  at  him  a  long  time  116.6,  cf.  278.2 
(-m-  [§  21]  ;  -dtc1  [§  29];  d-  lacking) 
dhApihApitci  he  sat  there  a  long  while  116.6  (a — tc{  [§  29]; 
-h-  glide  [§  8] ;  Api-  initial  stem  to  sit;  -h-  glide  [§  8]) 

b  Quantity,  size. 

md'mlcine  lcd'wa  he  has  a  great  deal  of  hair  on  the  hand  ( vile - 
[§  24  under  -min-]) 
pap  a'  gdhe'nwi  it  is  thin  {-w{  [§  28]) 

k  Onomatopoeia. 

kaskH'sIcatiA ymwa  he  files  it,  he  scrapes  it  (-hr  [§  21] ;  -Ainwa  [§  28]) 

The  Verb  (§§  26-41) 

§  26.  Pronoun ,  Voice ,  and  Mode 

It  has  been  stated  before  (§  14)  that  animate  and  inanimate  gender 
re  strict!}"  distinguished,  that  there  is  a  singular  and  a  plural,  and 
hat,  the  exclusive  and  the  inclusive  first  person  plural  are  distin¬ 
guished.  The  former  is  associated  with  the  forms  of  the  first  person 
ingular;  the  latter,  with  those  of  the  second  person.  Since  both 
abject  and  object  are  expressed  by  incorporated  pronominal  forms, 
he  intransitive  verb  and  the  transitive  verb  must  be  treated  sepa- 
hely.  Active,  middle,  and  passive  voice  occur.  The  pronouns 

§  26 
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take  entirely  different  forms  in  different  groups  of  modes.  Thre< 
groups  of  modes  may  be  distinguished, — the  indicative,  the  subjunc¬ 
tive,  and  the  potential, — to  which  may  be  added  a  fragmentary  series 
of  imperatives. 

§  27.  Tense 

The  expression  of  tense  by  grammatical  form  is  slightly  developed 
There  is  nothing  in  the  simple  form  of  the  verb  to  mark  the  distinc 
tion  between  present  and  past  time.  It  may  express  an  act  as  ii 
duration,  as  passing  into  a  condition,  or  as  momentary;  but  th< 
time  of  the  action,  whether  present  or  past,  is  to  be  inferred  onb 
from  the  context.  This  tense  is  referred  to  as  aorist.  It  has  it: 
peculiar  marks,  which  will  be  pointed  out  in  the  section  on  mode 
and  pronominal  forms.  There  may  be  said  to  be  but  one  distinc 
grammatical  tense,  the  future,  which  is  indicated  by  the  vowel  i  o 
the  syllable  vn.  A  fuller  treatment  of  this  tense  will  also  be  givei 

further  on. 

The  extreme  lack  of  grammatical  form  to  express  tense  must  no 
be  taken  as  an  indication  that  the  language  is  unable  to  make  dis 
tinctions  in  the  time  of  an  action.  On  the  contrary,  stems  of  th 
initial  class  [§  16]  express  great  variety  of  temporal  relations 
Some  of  these  relations  are  the  notions  of  completion,  with  ai 
implication  of — 

Fast  time. 

ki'ci pydKwa  he  has  come  (literally,  he  finishes  the  movemen 
hither) 

Frequency. 

nahi 'nawa'wa  he  frequently  sees  him,  he  used  to  see  him,  he  kep 
seeing  him 

Continuity. 

Anemi tan 'penTmw11  lie  is  constantly  taking  it  up  with  his  hand 
Incipiency. 

wa'pi pya'wa  he  began  coming,  he  begins  to  come 
Cessation. 

po'ni pydKwa  he  no  longer  comes 
Furthermore,  temporal  adverbs  are  used  to  express  tense. 
Present : 

nen,pya  mug'  I  come  now,  I  came  to-day 
§  27 
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Future: 

ni''pyawabAge  I  shall  come  to-morrow 
Past: 

ne'pyaA'nHgd Ve  I  came  yesterday 

Pronominal  Forms  (§§  28-34) 
§  28.  INDEPENDENT  MODE 


Aorist 


1 

we  excl. 

we  inch 

thoa 

ye 

he  [it] 

they,  animate; 
[they,  inani¬ 
mate] 

Intransitive 

ne - 

ne - pena 

ke - pena 

ke - 

ke - pwa 

f - wa 

l[ - wi] 

— —  wAgi 
[ - oni] 

me 

— 

— 

— 

ke-i 

ke-ipwa 

ne-gwa 

ne-gogi 

is  excl. 

— 

— 

— - 

ke-ipena 

ke-ipena 

ne-gunana 

ne-gundnAgi 

ns  incl. 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

ke-gundna 

ke-gunanAgi 

thee 

ke-ne 

ke-nepena 

— - 

— 

— 

ke-gwa 

ke-gogi 

ye 

ke-nepwa 

ke-nepena 

— 

— 

— 

ke-guwawa 

ke-guwdwAgi 

trim 

ne-awa 

ne-apena 

ke-apena 

ke-dwa 

ke-apwa 

-awa 

-dwAgi 

hem 

ne-awAgi 

ne-dpena 

ke-apena 

ke-awAgi 

ke-apwa 

-awa 

-aioAgi 

t,  them,  in¬ 
animate 

ne-a 

ne-apena 

ke-apena 

ke-a 

ke-apwa 

-Amwa 

-Amogi 

In  the  line  containing  the  intransitive  verb  the  forms  for  animate 
subject,  third  person,  are  given  in  the  first  line;  those  for  inanimate 
subject,  in  the  second  line.  In  the  transitive  verb  no  forms  with 
inanimate  subject  occur. 

The  future  forms  have  ni  and  lei  as  prefixes  in  place  of  ne  and  lee. 
Phe  future  of  the  intransitive  has  the  prefix  wi.  No  future  forms  of 
the  transitive  third  person  subject  with  third  person  object  have  been 

recorded. 

[Such  a  form  is  wmesaw*'  he  shall  slay  it  (his  dog)  178.2.  Ob¬ 
serve  wi-  as  prefix.  It  may  be  noted  that  intransitive  futures 
occur  without  this  prefix;  for  instance,  ninpya  (quoted  §  27)  i  shall 

come. — T.  M.J 

The  following  examples  illustrate  the  use  of  the  intransitive  forms: 
n enpya  I  come,  I  came  (see  pyd  [§  16]) 
nVpya  I  shall  come  270.21 
k enpya  you  come,  you  came 
pyd wa  he  comes,  he  came 
7dwa  he  says,  he  said  26.12,  14 

pya'migAtw 1  it  comes,  it  came  (- migAt -  of  the  inanimate  is  a 
secondary  stem  of  a  connective,  and  is  a  peculiarity  of  gender 
[see  §  20]) 

§  28 
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jyyawAg1  they  came  22.14 

pya'  pahowAg  they  come  a-running  276.13  {-paho-  [§  19]) 

The  following  examples  illustrate  the  transitive  forms: 

kewapAmene  I  look  at  thee  {wap a  initial  stem  to  look  at;  -m- 
[§§  21,  37];  cf.  also  §  8  end) 

kepyatcinanene  I  have  come  to  fetch  you  away  50.1,  10  ( pydtci : 
see  under  pya  [§  16,  also  §  8];  -nd-  to  fetch;  -n-  instrumental 
particle  [§  21] ;  see  also  §8) 
kepydtciwapAinen0  I  have  come  to  visit  thee  242.11 
ketepanen*  I  am  fond  of  thee  314.4 

klwipu7nene  I  shall  eat  with  you  252.4  {wi-  [§  16J;  -pu-  [§  21]; 
-w- [§§  21,  37]) 

klhawiJiejie  I  shall  lend  it  to  thee  302.8 

kepydtdnepw*  I  have  brought  to  you  90.1  {pya-  [§  16];  -t-  [§  8]; 
-o-  [§  19]) 

kmAtomenep'wa  I  shall  call  you  356.16 
ne£wsawa  I  fear  him  366.2  {-s-  [§  21]) 
newapAmdw*  I  look  at  him  {wapA  and  m  as  above) 
mnamAawa  I  am  going  to  visit  him  258.1  ( nawi -  to  see;  A  for  lid 
[kihd-pwa  you  shall  go  356.15],  or  -A-  [§21]) 
nlmawiwdpAmd'w a  I  shall  go  and  visit  him  230.22  {mdwi-  [§  16]; 
-m-  [§§21,37];  nimawapArndw a  at  260.12,  268.19  is  the  same 
form  with  loss  of  the  syllable  wi  [cf.  §  12]) 
nepydtcandndwAg 1  I  have  come  to  take  them  away  {pydtc  for 
pydtci-  [§  16];  -a  [§  19];  nd  to  fetch;  -n-  instrumental  [§ 21]) 
neieTrawAg1  I  call  them  330.6 

mwapAmdwAg'  I  shall  see  them  298.12  (a  mild  imperative,  let 
me  see  them) 

n  e' wap  At*  I  look  at  it  {-t-  [§§21,37]) 

nepydtcinandpen a  we  (excl.)  have  come  to  take  him  58.8  {pydtci 
[§§8, 16];  nd  to  fetch;  -n-  [§21]) 
nenesapeir1  we  (excl.)  have  slain  him  160.4 
klmdwiwdpAtdpQw*  we  (inch)  shall  go  look  at  it  284.8  {mdvn- 
[§  16];  wap  a-  as  above;  -t-  [§§21,  37]) 
kitowiwapAtdpeiY1  we  (inch)  are  going  on  a  journey  to  see  it 
338.7  (kiwi-  an  initial  stem  denoting  indefinite  motion;  [cf. 
ki-  §  16]) 

k e’wapA'm}  thou  lookest  at  me  {-m-  [§§21,  37]) 
kmesapena  we  shall  slay  him  90.6  (a  mild  command) 
klwawapAmipena-tcd'*  thou  wilt  examine  us  (excl.)  290.23 
{wawdpA  a  reduplicated  form  of  wapA-;  -m-  [§§  21,  37]),  $ 
mild  command 

kewd' pAmdVi*  thou  lookest  at  him 
§28 
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kmecHraawa  thou  wilt  scold  at  him  284.4  (mild  imperative) 
klpaguriMw*  thou  wilt  run  him  off  284.5 

klAmawa  thou  wilt  say  to  him  98.9,  382.12  (-n-  is  an  inter¬ 
vocalic  particle  [see  §21]) 

knmpAraawAgi  thou  wilt  see  them  (animate)  246.15 
kltdpihdw  Agl  thou  wilt  make  them  happy  276.23 
kewapAp  thou  lookest  at  it  (-£-[§§  21,  37]) 
newapAmegw*  he  looked  at  me  368.19  (-me-  [§§  8,  21,  37]) 
kmApA7iegunana  he  will  leave  us  (incl.  =  thee  and  me)  178.18 
pydn'dw*  he  brought  (something  alive)  58.5  {pyd-  [§  16];  -n-  [§  21]) 
kiyom'dw a  she  carries  it  (her  child)  about  on  her  back  (kl-  [§  16]; 

-y-  a  glide  [§  8];  -o-  [§  19];  -m-  [§  21]) 
hsHmii'wa  he  succeeds  in  persuading  him  (&asH-[§  16J ;  -m-  [§  21]) 
wdpAtxmye^  he  looks  at  it 
kasih Amwa  he  erases  it  (Jcdsl-  [§  16];  -h-  [§  21]) 
netcagimA nihegog'  they  took  everything  I  had  276.15  (tcdgi-  [§  16] ; 
-gog  for  - gog *) 

klpydnutdgog1  they  shall  come  to  thee  348.2 
kiwdpesihihegog1  they  will  set  thee  crazy  309.20 
klhAmwahAmwukdg1  they  will  often  use  thee  for  food  330.22 
(reduplication  to  express  frequency  [§  25] ;  - kog 1  for  - gog i; 
confusion  of  k  and  g  [see  §  3];  Amw-  initial  stem  to  eat;  k 
[both  times]  a  glide  [§  8];  -u-  to  prevent  -wk~) 
klhigog *  they  will  call  thee  110.9 

When  the  initial  stem  of  a  verb  begins  with  a  vowel  in  the  aorist, 
an  intervocalic  consonant  -t-  is  inserted  between  pronoun  and  stem; 
in  the  future  this  insertion  does  not  occur. 

Aorist : 

ne'taw1  I  am,  I  remain;  I  was,  I  remained 

ke'taw1  you  are,  you  remain;  you  were,  you  remained 

a'wiwa  he  is,  he  remains;  he  was,  he  remained 

awl'migA'tw1  it  is,  it  remains;  it  was,  it  remained  (for  -migAt-  cf. 

§  20) 

Future: 

ni''a'wl  I  shall  be,  I  shall  remain 
kl''a‘wl  you  will  be,  you  will  remain 
wlf'a'wiKwa  he  will  be,  he  will  remain 
wva'wl'migAytivl  it  will  be,  it  will  remain 
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The  indicative  negative  has  the  same  form  as  the  conjunctive  with 
the  negative,  which  replaces  d  and  vn.  All  the  endings  have  i  as 
terminal  vowel  (never  e),  and  take  the  additional  suffix  -ni. 

[It  is  likely  that  d  and  the  %  of  wi  are  aspirated  vowels.  This 
would  account  for  the  regular  conversion  of  Ic,  p,  t,  to  'Tc,  'p,  after 
them;  and  also  for  the  insertion  of  h  after  them  and  before  a  vowel. 
The  elements  ni-  and  Tci-  have  a  similar  effect  (see  §  28). _ T.  M.] 

Intransitive  forms: 

winomyan*  I  shall  go  out  320.20  (conj.  fut.) 
wi'pj/dyan1  I  shall  then  come  296.21  (conj.  fut.) 
wipenuy&n1  I  am  going  home  256.14,  258.23  (conj.  fut.) 
winayicdyan*  I  shall  go  (conj.  fut.) 

&pydyage  when  we  (excl.)  came  (conj.  aor.) 
wH-cimenwipemdtesiyag1  that  we  (excl.)  may  have  good  health 
(conj.  fut.) 

a'pydyAgwe  when  we  (inch)  came  (conj.  aor.) 
a^iyAn1  when  thou  saidst  116.20  (conj.  aor.) 
wlnepeyAn1  thou  wilt  die  296.20  (conj.  fut.) 

Vflwdpamoy  ad}  thou  hadst  better  flee  for  thy  life  9S.5  (conj.  fut.; 

wdp-  [l  16];  -d-  [§  19];  -m-  [§§  21,37];  -o-  [§  40]) 
wva-tcimoyAn 1  that  thou  talkest  322.16  (conj.  fut-.;  -m-  -o- 
[§§21,  40]) 

wihinamoyAri  thou  shouldst  flee  98.8  (conj.  fut.) 
pemdmoy  ad*  in  thy  flight  98.5  (subj.  pres.) 

Mcipydto yAne  when  thou  hast  brought  (it)  here  320.20  (subj. pres. ; 

Hci-  pyd-  [§  16];  -t-  [§  8];  -o-  [§  19]) 
wdpikdwusdy Ane  start  and  take  another  step  128.18  (subj.  pres.; 

wdpi-  [§  16];  -usd-  [§  19]) 
pyd' yAne  if  you  should  come  320.4  (subj.  pres.) 
a'  pemiwdpdmuto}  then  he  started  to  begin  to  flee  154. 10  (conj.  aor.; 

pemi-  wdpi-  [§  16];  -a-m-u-  [§ §  19,  37,  40]) 

'ii'pemusdtc1  then  he  walked  along  104.19  (conj.  aor.;  pern-  for 
pemi-  [§  16]  before  vowel;  -usd-  [§  19]) 
aJiitc1  then  he  said  48.21;  58.26,  27;  114.2,9;  118.21,23  (conj. aor.) 
si'lciyusdtc1  then  he  walked  about  252.17  (conj.  aor.;  Tci-y-usd- 
[§§  16,  8,  19]) 

hnagwatc'  then  he  started  away  240.19  (conj.  aor.) 

dpydtQ}  then  he  came  326.22  (conj.  aor.) 

a'permtc1  then  he  went  away  326.2  (conj.  aor.) 

pyanite  should  he  come  156.21  (subj.  pres.) 

pitigdte'e  that  he  entered  18.4  (subj.  past) 

wi'pyanitc*  when  he  would  come  298.11  (conj.  fut.;  -ni-  [§  34]) 
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dhAnemiwdpusdwixtc 1  they  continued  to  start  off  on  a  walk  108.8 
(conj.  aor. ;  JiAnemiwdp-  [wdpi-]  -usd-  [§§  16,  19]) 
nklyusdwntd  they  tramped  about  136.14  ( kl-y-usd -  [§  §  16,  8,  19]) 
a'pz/dwatc*  when  they  came  120.7,  166.22  (conj.  aor.) 
a'pdmwatc*  then  they  halted  to  camp  166.13  (conj.  aor.;  poni- 
[§  16]) 

ana^watc1  they  halted  166.7  (conj.  aor.;  nagi  [§  16]) 
anepowatc1  they  slept  334.19  (conj.  aor.) 
a'pemcvvatc*  then  they  went  away  334.19  (conj.  aor.) 
wi  pemdmuwdtc1  then  it  was  their  purpose  to  begin  to  flee  (conj. 
fut. ;  pem-d-m-u-  [§§  16,  19,  21,  37,  40]) 

Transitive  forms: 

wltAcines Ag[  I  shall  kill  her  102.1  (conj.  fut.;  nes-  to  kill) 
agwitcd  wmesenanm*  I  do  not  mean  to  kill  thee  54.23  (conj.  fut.; 
-n*  negative  suffix) 

dwdwitAmawiyAn1  when  you  (singular)  taunted  me  about  him 
330.16  (conj.  aor.) 

a'A'camiyAn*  you  (singular)  gave  them  to  me  to  eat  (conj.  aor.) 
wipdpAgamendge  we  (excl.)  shall  now  club  you  to  death  160.6 
(conj.  fut.;  pdpAga-  reduplicated  form  of  a  stem  allied  to 
pAg[i]~  [§§14,20];  -me-  [§§8,21]) 
nec\jA\\e\i  thou  slayme54.21  (subj.pres.;  nes-,nec-  to  slayfsee  §9]) 
wihawAnAtc1  wilt  thou  carry  them  away?  54.21  (conj.  fut.) 
wlketeminawiy'figw*  that  ye  will  bless  me  380.7  (conj.  fut.) 
a wapAmdtc  he  looked  at  her  298.20  (conj.  aor.;  -tc  for  -tc1  before 
a  vowel) 

a'fcusatcl  he  feared  him  366.22  (conj.  aor.;  -s-  [§  21.7]) 
aAmatc*  he  said  to  him  (her)  240.16,  290.18  (conj.  aor. ;  -n-  [§  21]) 
aJclcinesdtd  after  she  had  slain  (an  animate  object)  254.19  (conj. 
aor.;  kid-  [§  16];  nes-  to  slay) 

am'pumatc1  he  then  ate  with  them  296.8  (conj.  aor.;  wl-pu-m- 
[§§16,21,37]) 

nkAsJcimntc  she  succeeded  in  persuading  her  102.6  (conj.  aor.; 

IcAski  -in-  [§§  16,  21];  -tc  for  - tc 1  before  a  vowel) 
npydtuhwdtc ‘  he  then  fetched  (an  animate  object)  266.15  (conj. 

aor.;  pyd-t-d-hw-  [§§  16,  8,  19,  21]) 
nwdpAtAg1  he  then  looked  at  (the  inanimate  thing)  222.22,  248.3 
(conj.  aor.;  -t-  [§§  21,  37]) 

nd' Jciilcdgen Ag'  she  also  washed  it  178.21  (conj.  aor.;  naka  also, 
again;  -a  lost  before  d-;  kdg-n-  [§§  8,  16,  21]) 
apemumtAg1  so  he  shot  at  (the  inanimate  object)  252.19  (conj. 
aor.;  [§§  21,  37]) 

kwapAdmvwdtc}  when  they  poke  fun  at  me  322.12  (conj.  aor.;! 
wdpA  to  look  at) 
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insLciriAtutAmu'k1  thus  they  begged  of  thee  382.14  (conj.  aor.) 
awesawatc*  then  they  killed  him  294.8,  296.2  (conj.  aor.) 
afrmawatc*  then  they  told  him  32.5  (conj.  aor.;  -n-  [§  21]) 
ndwi\wate  should  they  see  them  192.11  (subj.  pres.) 

[It  would  seem  that  under  some  conditions  a-  and  vn-  may  be  used 
vith  the  subjunctive  (see  §  35.4).  Examples  are: 

a'pomwate'e  when  they  had  camped  96.2  (pronominal  form  of 
subjunctive  past) 

wlwapa7rmte'e  it  was  his  purpose  to  flee  218.14  (pronominal  form 
of  subjunctive  past;  wap-d-m-u-  [§§  16,  19,  21,  and  37,  40]) 
wimitcite'0  she  would  have  eaten  96.3 

vflpemwAge*  I  would  have  shot  it  254.20  — T.  M.] 
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sing,  and  plur. 
inanimate 

I - sa 

j - 'kitci 

they 

-kiwatci 

-wasa 

-wci'kitci 

O  o  -^3 

^  JS  *e\  •*«*  5 

^  ^  •‘s  -*2  'G  *G 

■1 1  3  1  1  1  a  §>  s  i  g  u  f  1 1  *  ■§  S  !  !  | 

.£  .£»  .5s  s  g  £  £  £  £  £  £  S  'G  'G  r  ^  ^ 

•  i  ••  i  i  i  i  i  i  i  i  i  i  i  i  i  T  i  i  i 

he 

i  i  l 

V  <-> 

3  g  « 

<V,  <5J  G>  CO  Ga  <o  'J  15)  ®  ^  •<■»  o. 

o  O  g  k  K  O  s  ^  'S  ,2  'O  £  O  o 

-2  G  S  G  £  £  £  £  £  £  is  'S  ^  ^ 

i  l  1  i  i  I  >  i  ^  i  _  J _ ^ ^  i  i^  i  ■  i  T  ■  i  • 

ye 

e 

3 

g.  .§>  s 
§  :| 

i  t  i 

-i’kdgn 

-i'kago'a 

-i'kdgu 

-i'kdge 

-i'kage'e 

-i'kdge 

-iyd'kdgu 

-iydgdgu'a 

-iya'ku 

-Agaku 

-Amdgu'a 

-Agagu 

3 

O 

A 

e  §•- 
fs. S 
r  'l 
a; 

1  »  1 

G  ^ 

^  ^  ^  's  'G  's  ^  .S>  ^  ^  r 

ei«i  ^  '2.  ’2.  il  G»  G»  G> 

,1  1  1 ,  ft 1  J  1 ,  1  1  I  1  1  1 

we  incl. 

g 

G  ^ 

3  21  3 
&  J  & 

r  S'  ^ 

:*  2.  r* 

1  1  1 

o  «  <a  B 

3  3  3  -.,  *> 

«»  o.  o.  a  »  § 

5 

f  f  f  S.  S  S 

,J2*  .~*  v  t;  r 

>  ft  i  i  i  t  il 

we  excl. 

V 

^  ,S* 

■G  —  ‘G 

i  i  i 

G  «  «  >  o  « 

<J  O.O.ii  0><3>,2“12>'3>'<u  b,») 

'3  'C  'C  '3  '3  'S  ‘5.  '3  o,  0> 

a  a  a  o  &  *  .a  a  (J  2  i; 

S  S  S  e  K  -S5  .S3  r 

•  i  i  i  •  i  i  i  i  i  i  • 

o  ^g 

•g  <g  g 
^  a*  ^ 

* »  *i  *  i 

7rt  i« 

e  e 

•G  'G  G  'S  'G  G  ’G  'G  O  ® 

G>  G»  Gi  G>  G»  C5>  .^»  .^»  ,G>  iq  13  a 

f  ?  ?  f  ?  ?  r  v  T'?'?'?  1 

© 

> 

*-i3 

*w 

C 

a 

M 

q 

►H 

me . 

us  excl . 

us  incl . 

thee . 

ye . 

him,  them,  animate 

It,  them,  inanimate 
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Apparently  these  forms  are  distantly  related  to  the  other  dependent 
modes.  This  appears  clearly  in  the  forms  for  the  third  person  ani¬ 
mate,  exclusive,  inclusive,  and  second  person  plural.  The  character 
of  most  of  the  potential  forms  is  Examples  are — 

7i<zsa'kApa  you  (sing.)  would  have  come  back  to  life  116.17  (poten¬ 
tial) 

mdnahiyakAip11  you  (sing.)  would  have  much  of  it  (potential) 
klydWAmikAn1  you  (sing.)  might  be  jealous  of  me  216.15  (klydWA 
jealous;  -m-[§21];  potential) 
menAga'a  I  should  have  said  to  thee  314.3  (potential) 
ugimdwis a  he  would  have  become  chief  26.16  (potential  subi’unc- 
tive) 

nesegusa  he  would  have  been  killed  168.13  ( nes -  initial  stem  to 
kill;  -e-[§8];  -gu-  [ §  41];  potential  subjunctive) 
miciyagagu  a  you  (pi.)  might  give  to  him  (potential  subjunctive) 

32.11 

Mta  aiyajpAmi  ' ary ohipy a  kA\Y  thou  shalt  not  return  to  this  place 
again  146.20  (prohibitive;  -pya-  from  pya-  [§  16]);  aiyo*  here; 
aiydpAmi  back) 

kata  kuse  fcyu'kaku  be  ye  not  afraid  190.21  (prohibitive;  -  kaku  for 
-'kagu;  confusion  of  -g-  and  k  [§  3]  ;  -se-  [§§8,21]) 
kata  nuunk'd^1  do  not  go  out  12.4  (prohibitive;  nuwi  initial  stem 
out) 

kata ,  neslmahetiga,  sdpigwa  kaku  don’t,  oh  my  little  brothers, 
peep  282.4,  6,  8,  10  (prohibitive;  -ku  for  -gu) 
kata  wlna  sdpigwa  kitci  let  no  one  of  you  peep  280.25  (prohibi¬ 
tive) 

kata  UAtawapi^iAn1  thou  shalt  not  try  to  peep  at  me  118.10  (pro¬ 
hibitive;  -wap-  for  wapA  look  at) 
kata,  nikd'ne,  a sdmihi  k An1  don’t,  my  friend,  be  too  cruel  with 
me  330.17  (prohibitive) 

kdta  dtcimiksige  ye  shall  not  tell  onus  (excl.)  152.10  (prohibitive) 
kata  wlna  n At Aiudpi  kite  uwiyaa  none  of  you  shall  try  to  look  at 
me  280.19  (prohibitive;  wap  for  wap  a) 
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§31.  IMPERATIVE 


we  excl. 

thou 

ye 

he 

they 

Intransitive  . 

-tawe 

-nu' 

-gu’ 

-tee 

-vatce 

me . 

_ 

-inu 

-'ku 

-itce 

-iwatce 

us  excl . 

— 

-inage 

-inage 

-it/Ametce 

-iyAmetce 

us  incl . 

— 

— 

— 

-nAgutce 

-nAgutce 

thee . 

— 

— 

— 

-netce 

-netci 

ye . 

— 

— 

— 

-nowatce 

-nowatce 

him,  them,  animate  .  .  . 

-atawe 

- i 

-ku 

m-alci 

wi-awatci 

-dtee 

-awatce 

it,  them,  inanimate  .... 

-atawe 

- Anu 

-Amu'ku 

wl-Agi 

un-Amowatci 

-Atce 

-Amowatce 

It  will  be  noted  that  in  the  third  person  these  forms  are  similar  to 
those  of  the  subjunctive,  except  that  -tee  is  found  when  the  subjunctive 
substitutes  -te. 

pyd' tawe  let  us  come  (from  pyd-  [§  16]) 
pyd' nu  or  pydnn'  come  thou  304.17 

tetepusdnu  walk  thou  in  a  circle  376.12  ( tetep -  [§  16];  -usd-  [§  19]) 
nuwl nu  out  of  doors  with  you  292.15  ( nuwl -  out) 

Jcvyusdn'1  walk  thou  about  300.2  (kl-  [§  16];  -y  [§  8] ;  -usd-  [§  19]) 
hawin' 1  stay  thou  42.21 

hApinu  sit  down  28.3  (a pi-  initial  stem  to  sit;  h-  really  belongs  to 
aiyo) 

pyd' gu  or  pydgW  come  ye 

hawik"  remain  ye  48.23  (confusion  of  1c  and  g) 

ndgwdku  begone  58.13 

mdwinAne gou  go  ye  in  pursuit  358.24  ( maun -  [§  16];  -n-  [§  21] ;  -e- 
[§  8] ;  -gou  for  -gu  [§  6]) 
pydtce  let  him  come 
pyawatc®  let  them  come 

wapAmvd a  look  thou  at  me  322.3  ( wapA -  to  look  at;  -in-  [ §  21]) 
ponimi  speak  thou  no  more  to  him  56.3  ( pdni-[§  16];  -m-  [ §  21]) 
mdwinAtumi  ask  him  to  come  366.19,  368.2  ( mdwi -  [§  16]) 
wdpAine  ku  look  ye  at  him  242.19  ( wapA -;  -m-  [§  21];  -e-  [§8]) 
[In  dpinahwin age  open  it  and  set  Us  (excl.)  free  290.22  -ridge 
is  a  palpable  error  for  -nage,  for  the  subject  is  thou. — T.  M.] 

§  32.  THE  INTERROGATIVE  MODE 

There  is  an  interrogative  mode  that  plays  the  role  of  an  indirect 
question.  It  has  some  points  in  common  with  the  conjunctive 
mode;  it  is  a  subordinate  mode;  it  makes  use  of  the  syllabic  aug-j 
ments  d  and  wi  to  express  indefinite  and  future  tenses;  it  has  a  com- 
§§  31,32 
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plete  set  of  pronominal  forms  from  which,  in  turn,  are  derived 
others  that  are  used  to  express  further  degrees  of  subordination, 
rhe  forms  are  as  follows : 


Interrogative  Conjunctive,  Aorist  and  Future 


1st  per. 

2d  per. 

3d  per.  an. 


Singular 

a- 
wi- 


\wandm 


L} 

y 


a-  ] 

3d  per.  man.  wl_\ 


■WAnani 

■gwdni 

■gwdni 


Exclu. 

Inch 
2d  per. 

3d  per.  an. 


'agdra 


Plural 

d- 
wl- 
d- 

Wl-  Wigwam 

a~  I  ..  ... 

w-b_  rwagwam 
d-  j 

wl_\gwdhigi 


3d  per.  in  an.  ^__j gwdJiini 


These  forms  appear  in  various  connections.  An  example  of  a 
'uture  is— 


wiwdpipemutlwAgwam1  when  we  shall  begin  shooting  at  each 
other  20.12  (indirect  question;  wdpi-  [§  16];  pernu-  in  dwdpi- 
pemutlwdtc 1  then  they  began  shooting  at  each  other  20.14;  cf. 
nipemwdwa  I  am  going  to  shoot  at  him  24S.14;  -tl-  recip¬ 
rocal  [§  38]) 

Three  of  those  used  for  the  aorist  will  be  shown.  One  is  an  in- 
lirect  question  after  an  imperative  statement. 

lcinAndtucdpwa  a'  ' cisenogwdKnl  you  should  inquire  how  the  affair 
stood 

Another  is  in  an  indirect  question  after  a  declarative,  negative 
tatement. 

dgwinotagdydnin 1  dcisowAndn1  I  did  not  learn  what  their  name 
was 

A  third  use  is  in  the  salutation  of  a  first  meeting  after  a  long 

tbsence. 

d  pydWAnan *7  and  so  thou  hast  come! 

Without  d,  this  interrogative  appears  in 

agwi  meckwdhdwa  nawagwin i  did  you  not  see  a  red  swan  80.5,  16; 
82.6  ( nd -  to  see  [§  16];  -wagwi  [§  32];  -nl  [§  29]) 

[No  transitive  forms  are  given  ^n  the  above  table  for  the  interroga¬ 
te  subjunctive.  Note,  however, 

wesagwani  (somebody)  must  have  killed  him  66.7 

§  32 
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This  is  a  form  of  this  class;  -d  corresponds  to  d  of  -awa  in  this  inde¬ 
pendent  mode;  - gwan 1  as  in  the  table;  but  d-  is  lacking. — T.  M.] 

The  subjunctive  of  the  indirect  question  omits  the  temporal  prefix, 
and  has  throughout  final  -e  instead  of  -i  (-wdntine,  -gwdhine,  etc.). 

[msagwane  somebody  slew  him  26.15  (the  change  of  the  stem 
vowel  e  to  d  as  in  the  participial  nasdta  he  that  slew  him  26.13) 
should  be  noted. — T.  M.] 


§  33.  PARTICIPIALS 


I 

we  excl. 

we  incl. 

thou 

Intransitive  .... 

-ydni 

-yage 

-yAgwe 

-yArii 

me . 

_ 

— 

— 

- iyAni 

us  excl  .... 

— 

— 

— 

-iyage 

us  incl . 

— 

— 

— 

— 

thee . 

“YICL  Ttl 

-nage 

— 

_ - 

ye . 

- nAgowe 

-nage 

— 

— 

him . 

-Aga 

-Ageta 

-Agwa 

-Ata 

them,  an.  .  .  . 

-Agigi 

-Agetcigi 

-Agwigi 

-Atcigi 

it . 

-Amani 

- a  mage 

-A  mAgwe 

-  a  mA  ni 

them,  inan  .  .  . 

-A  manini 

-a  magini 

-a  mAgwini 

-a  mA  nini 

ye 

he 

they,  an. 

it 

they,  inan. 

Intransitive  .... 

-yagwe 

-ta 

-tcigi 

-miga'ki 

-miga'kini 

me . 

- iyagive 

-ita 

-itcigi 

-gwiyani 

- gwiyanini 

us  excl . 

-iyage 

-iyA  meta 

-iyAmetcigi 

-gwiyage 

-gwiyagini 

us  incl . 

■  - 

-riAgwa 

-nAgwigi 

-gwiyAgwe 

-gwiyAgivini 

thee . 

— 

-'ka 

-kigi 

-giviyAni 

-gw iyA  nini 

ye . 

•  - 

-ndgwa 

-nAgwigi 

-gwiyagwe 

-gwiydgwini 

him . 

- dgwa 

-ata 

-atcigi 

-gwitci 

-gwiwatcini 

them,  an.  .  .  . 

-agwigi 

-ata 

-atcigi 

-gwiwatci 

-gwiwatcini 

it . 

- a  magic  e 

-Aga 

-Agigi 

-A  momiga'ki 

-a  momiga'kini 

them,  inan.  .  . 

-a  magwini 

-Agini 

-Agigi 

-Amomiga'ki 

-a  momiga'kini 

It  may  be  well  to  point  out  here  some  of  the  differences  between 
the  participle  and  the  conjunctive  verb.  In  the  first  place,  the  par¬ 
ticiple  lacks  the  temporal  augment  d  to  denote  indefinite  tense.  In 
the  second  place,  the  vowel  of  the  first  syllable  of  the  initial  stem 
undergoes  change;  this,  however,  is  not  always  maintained  if  the 
vowel  be  i,  o,  or  u.  Finally,  as  observed  from  the  table,  the  singular 
of  the  third  person  animate  intransitive  ends  in  -ta,  the  plural  of  the 
same  person  and  gender  ends  in  -tcigi,  and  the  ending  of  the  plural  of 
the  third  person  inanimate  is  -migalcini  instead  of  -miga'H.  Some 
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of  these  differences  can  be  seen  from  a  comparison  of  a  few  participles 
with  their  related  conjunctives: 

a'TiAnemihd'tc*  when  he  went  yon  way 
&ne'?nihasta  he  who  went  yon  way 
d'nemiJid'  tcig*  they  who  went  yon  way 
a'nmiMmiga'ki'n''  they  (the  stones)  that  went  yon  way 
a  'pe'me'kdHc*  when  he  passed  by 
pa ,'me'kd't*  he  who  passed  by 

d'KvdclHc *  when  he  came  from  thence 
wd'tclt*  he  who  came  from  thence 

wa'teuniga'ki'n1  they  (the  things)  that  came  from  thence 
a  MwitdHc1  when  he  staid  around  them 
Mwi'tdtci'g1  they  who  staid  about  them 
fciwi'fczmiga'ki'ni  they  (the  things)  that  remained  about 

pdminelca'watcig1  they  that  chase  70  title  (stem-vowel  e) 
md'lcaddwit3-  he  who  was  fasting  186  title  (stem-vowel  a) 
m&nwdnettig*  he  who  preferred  it  136.5  (stem-vowel  e)  [ending 
-aga  for  -Aga — T.  M.] 

wkpinigwdt*  the  white-eyed  one  150.1  (stem-vowel  a) 
tdpdnAt^  the  one  whom  you  love  150.1  (stem-vowel  e) 
wdnimdt a  the  one  whom  he  had  forsaken  150.7  (stem-vowel  i) 
nasata  he  that  slew  him  26.13,  17  (stem- vowel  e) 
tcHgdndtowdtcig 1  they  of  every  language  22.14  ( tcdg  for  tcdgi 
[§  16]) 

milcematcig  they  who  had  been  making  love  to  her  46.5  ( 'mile - 

[§  !6];  *e-  [§  8];  -to-  [§  21]) 

The  transitive  pronominal  forms  differ  most  widely  where  the  third 
person  is  involved  in  the  subject.  The  transitive  participle  of  the 
third  person  sometimes  has  the  force  of  a  possessive  construction 
combined  with  that  of  an  objective.  Its  sense  is  then  more  of  the 
nature  of  a  noun.  Its  pronominal  endings  are  slightly  different,  as 
can  be  seen  from  the  table. 


he 

they 

him  .... 

-atcini 

-dwatcini 

them  .  .  . 

-atci' 

-awatci'i 

it . 

-AQi 

-Amowatci 

them  .  . 

-Agini 

-Amowalcini 

These  forms  occur  in  situations  like  these : 

tcinawa'mfitci'n1  his  relative;  viz.,  one  to  whom  he  is  related 
(-w-  [§  21]) 
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tcina'wd'tA'g1  his  object  of  relation;  viz.,  a  thing  to  which  he  is 
bound  by  a  tie  (-t-  [§  21]) 
tcmawama,' wsitci'n1  their  relative 
tcinawatA' mowa'tc*  their  object  of  relation 
wapAmh' whtciKH  the  animate  objects  of  his  view;  viz.,  the  ani¬ 
mate  objects  at  which  he  is  looking  ( wapA -  to  see;  -to-  [§  21]) 
wap  a' tAgi'n'  the  inanimate  objects  of  his  view  (-£-  [§  21]) 
witamsb  watch'*  their  companions;  viz.,  ones  with  whom  they 
were  in  company  (wi-  [§  16]) 
mia^Ainowatci'n1  their  accompaniments 

wltdm&tcm'  he  who  accompanied  him  70.14  (full  analysis,  note 
23,  p.  869;  translation  in  Fox  Texts  not  accurate) 
pydnhtcm1  she  whom  he  had  brought 

pdgAinerne tcin1  he  who  was  being  hit  26.25  (from  pAg-  [§  14]) 


§  34.  THIRD  PERSON  ANIMATE 


The  third  person  animate,  singular  and  plural,  has  two  forms.  The 
first  of  these  forms  is  -tci  for  the  singular,  -watci  for  the  plural;  the 
second  is  -nitci  for  both  singular  and  plural.  The  latter  form  is  used 
in  two  cases.  One  is  syntactic,  and  occurs  when  the  dependent  vert 
is  subordinate  to  a  principal  verb.  The  other  is  psychological,  and 
occurs  when  the  subject  of  the  dependent  verb  plays  a  less  important 
role  than  the  subject  of  another  verb;  it  is  a  frequent  construction  in 
narration.  The  subjective  noun  of  the  dependent  verb  takes  on  an 
objective  ending  -WAni  for  the  singular,  and  -wa'i  or  ha'1  for  the  phiral 

d^pyatc*  drpydm\o}  when  he  came  the  other  was  arriving 
d'ni  ne'gute'nw 1  a'ndgwdHc 1  .  .  .  Jcd'geyd dr'pyd ni'tc1  so  then 
once  went  he  away  .  .  .  then  by  and  by  hero  came  anothei 
ite'pihawa  aha' win i'tc1  i,'kwdwAyni  he  went  over  to  the  place 
where  the  woman  was 


ugi'mdWAKgi  a' piti' gawaHc* ,  o'ni  uskina'wdh&"t  dnu'win i'tc1  the 


/  -----  —  A.  / 

chiefs  then  went  inside,, and  thereupon  the  youths  came  on  oul 


The  same  thing  happens  to  a  transitive  verb  in  the  same  relation 
The  change  takes  place  with  the  form  representing  the  subject,  but 
the  form  representing  the  object  remains  unchanged.  The  chang( 
occurs  when  the  subject  of  a  dependent  verb  becomes  the  object  oi 
a  principal  verb.  The  subjective  noun  of  the  dependent  verb  hie 
the  objective  ending  -Am  in  the  singular,  and  -ai  in  the  plural.  Ir 
the  following  examples,  the  first  two  show  the  construction  with  ai 
intransitive  dependent  verb,  and  the  next  two  show  the  constructioi 
with  a  transitive  verb. 
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wd'pAmd'w*  ine'niw aV  anpydm' tcl  he  watched  the  man  come 
wa'pAmd'wa  ine'niw aVi  d,'pydm'tci  he  watched  the  men  come 
wa'pAmd'wa  ine'niw aV  dne'sdnVtc1  pecege' siw a'iJ  he  watched  the 

man  kill  a  deer 

nd'waw*  ine'niw a' 4  dwdpAVmni'tc1  ne'niw  Axrd  dnesanitc1  pecege' - 
siw A'n1  he  beheld  the  men  looking  at  a  man  killing  a  deer 


In  the  third  example,  d  in  dne'  sdniHc*  refers  to  pecege' siw  A'n* ,  the 
object  that  was  slain.  In  the  fourth  example,  d  in  dwdpA'mdnVtc * 
refers  to  ne  niwA  n *,  the  object  looked  at  by  the  plural  ine'niwa''** / 
Tie  niwA  n*,  in  turn,  becomes  the  subject  of  dne' sdni'tc* ,  and  pecege' si- 
WAyn{  is  the  object. 


[Dr.  Jones  is  slightly  mistaken  regarding  -nitci  in  transitive  forms. 
From  the  Fox  Texts  I  can  make  two  deductions:  namely,  that  when  the 
object  is  the  third  person  animate,  the  form  is  -dnitci  (as  Dr.  Jones 
also  saw),  when  third  person  inanimate,  the  form  is  -Aminitci  (with 
-aminitci  as  a  variant).  The  -a-  of  -dnitci  is  the  same  pronominal  ele¬ 
ment  to  be  seen  in  d  a wdtci  (§  29),  etc.;  while  -Ami-  is  related  to  Am¬ 
in  -Am wa  (§  28);  Amo  in  d—Amowdtci  (§  29);  -Amo-  -Amaw-  of  the 
double  object,  etc.  Contrast  atcagAm anitc1  then  they  ate  it  all  (ani¬ 
mate)  294.10  {a — nitc1  [§  29];  tcdg-  for  tcdgi-  totality  [§  16]  by  con¬ 
traction  [§  10];  Am-  for  Amw-  to  eat  [§  16]  by  elision  [§  12])  with 
hndmhiminitc*  they  crunched  them  (bones:  inanimate)  294.10  (kd- 
t ^duplication  [§  25];  kdwA-  to  crunch  [§  16];  -t-  [§  21];  d-  dropped 
§  12]).  And  observe  nd'k&itcdgAmdwdtc1  again  they  ate  it  (animate) 
ihL  296.3  (for  naka  again  d-  [§  10];  d—dwdwtc 1  [§  29])  and  iilukdwA- 
Ainowatc1  then  they  crunched  THEM(bones:  inanimate)296. 5  (d — Amo- 
cdtc1  [§  29]),  where  no  change  in  the  third  person  subject  occurs.  Note 
ilso  on&menatAmmitc}  then  they  vomited  them  (inanimate) 294. 13  (for 
>n‘-«-),  but  dmemenatnmo'wdtc1  then  they  vomited  them  (inanimate) 
196.6  (for  a  Amowdtc 1  [§  29]).  Further  compare  iV  a" td ‘pen a  m  i  n  i  tc* 
72.19,  a  'a  ’dd\ pen  Aminitc1 172.16,  then  he  took  it  in  his  hand  (a  v/dy>-, 
’tap-  initial  stem;  -e-  [§  8];  -n-  [§  21  J)  with  d' a’ dd' penAg  then  he 
jOOKiT  172.5  (d — Agl  [§  29];  d'a'tdpenAg * 174.15  is  a  variant;  vid’A’dd,- 
ven\g  172.12  is  for  in'  d-).  See  also  22.23;  68.13;  150.15, 17;  160.18; 
S6.19;  172.14,  17;  174.8;  188.21;  244.14;  348.18,  22,  23.  This  Ami 
*  a^so  to  be  seen  in  an  interrogative  verbal  form  (§  32);  namely,  iitAn- 
'dtAxmnigwdn1  340.11,  17.  The  inserted  -ni-  is  also  noteworthy.  The 
nalysis  of  this  is  d — gwari1  (§  32);  tAn-  to  engage  in  (§  16);  wd 

^.tnd  (§  20).  He  sounded  it  (i.  e.,  his  voice)  out  is  a  close  ren- 

ering. 

It  should  be  observed  that  the  same  device  of  inserting  -ni-  is  used 
1  the  subjunctive:  e,  g.,  pydnit «  156.21  should  he  chance  to 
pME, — T.  M.J 
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Use  of  the  Possessed  Noun  as  Subject  of  a  Verb 


An  independent  verb  with  the  possessed  noun  of  the  third  person 
used  as  the  subject  changes  the  form  of  its  pronominal  ending  from 
-wa  to  - niwAn f in  the  singular  and  from  -WA(f  to  -nivoa1  in  the  plural. 
The  change  is  one  of  concord  between  the  subject  and  the  verb. 

utAnemd'liemAyni  pyd'n iwA'n*  his  dog  comes 
utAnemdhe'mwdwAyni  pyd' niwA'n*  their  dog  comes 
utAnemo'hemayH  pyd' niwaVi  his  dogs  come 
utAnemdJie'mwdway,i  pyd' niwa'4  their  dogs  come 

The  next  set  of  examples  are  of  the  independent  transitive  verb. 
It  is  to  be  noted  that  the  change  of  the  pronominal  ending  concerns 
only  the  one  representing  the  subject;  the  one  standing  for  the 
object  remains  the  same. 


utAnemd'hemAxni  wd'pAmd niwA'n*  ma' 'hwdw a'u1  his  dog  looked  at 
the  wolf  ( d  in  wd'pAm'dniwAyn 1  is  an  objective  sign,  and  refers 
to  manhwdWAyni,  the  object  of  the  verb) 
utAnemd'liema'H  wa'pA rn d ni w av  1  ma'liwawa''1  his  dogs  watched 
the  wolves 


If  the  object  of  the  verb  become  in  turn  the  subject  of  a  dependent 
clause,  it  will  still  keep  its  objective  form;  but  its  verb  will  be  of  the 
dependent  group.  The  object  of  the  main  verb  will  be  represented 
as  subject  of  the  dependent  verb  by  -nitci  (ni  in  -n itci  is  the  same  as 
ni  in  -ni wau1).  As  in  the  case  of  the  independent  verb,  so  in  that  of 
the  dependent  verb,  the  sign  of  the  object  is  unmodified. 

utAnemo'JiemA'n*  wdpAmdmwA'n1  ine'niwA'n *  dne'sdni'tc1  ma'ltvm- 
WAynl  his  dog  looked  at  the  man  who  was  killing  the  wolf 
(d  in  dne' sdniHci  refers  to  ma'hwdWAyni,  the  object  that  was 
killed;  and  nitci  in  the  same  verb  refers  to  ine'niwAynl,  the 
subject  who  did  the  killing;  the  verb  is  of  the  conjunctive 
mode) . 

If  the  verb  of  the  possessed  subject  contain  a  dependent  clause 
with  object,  it  will  keep  the  singular  - niwAn *,  even  though  the 
possessed  subject  be  plural. 


utAnemohe'mwdwsi Vi  wd'pAmdniwAyJii  ma,'JiwdwAynt  a pemine 
"Tca'^wdniHc1  lco'li o' call Ayn*  their  dogs  looked  at  the  wolf  chasing 
the  pig 

utAnemohe' mwaw a''1  wd'p Am aniwA'n1  ma'hwdwa  ' ‘  a  pemine- 
' lca'''wdniytci  Jcd'Jcd'cdha their  dogs  watched  the  wolves  chas¬ 
ing  the  pigs 
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There  is  also  a  peculiarity  of  construction  belonging  to  the  pos¬ 
sessed  inanimate  noun  of  the  third  person  when  used  as  the  subject 
of  an  intransitive  verb.  The  pronominal  ending  representing  the 
subject  of  the  independent  verb  is  changed  from  -w*  to  -niw1  in  the 
singular,  and  from  - on 1  to  - niwAn i  in  the  plural.  These  peculiarities 
can  be  observed  from  an  illustration  of  an  independent  intransitive 
verb. 


utA'seni'm*  pyd'migAte ni'w1  his  stone  comes  this  way 
utAse'nimA'n *  pyamigAte' niwA'n*  his  stones  come  hitherward 

The  construction  is  not  so  simple  with  a  transitive  verb.  If  the 
verb  takes  an  object  which  in  turn  becomes  the  subject  of  a  subordi¬ 
nate  clause,  then  its  pronominal  subject  becomes  - niwAn 1  for  both 
the  singular  and  the  plural. 


utA,semKmi  mecugwi'  niwA'n*  ne'niwA'n 1  apemine '  ka'  'ward  Ktc* 
i  JcwdwA  n*  his  stone  hit  the  man  who  was  chasing  the  woman 
utAse'  niwiA'ri  mecugwi'  niwA'n*  ne'niwa"*  apemine  Tea' 'wanistci 
i'^kwawa"1  his  stones  hit  the  men  who  were  in  pursuit  of  the 
women 


If  there  be  only  the  subject,  verb,  and  object,  then  the  verb 
assumes  dependent  form.  The  ending  of  the  pronominal  element 
representing  the  subject  of  an  assertive  verb  is  -nitci,  which  at  once 
looks  like  an  animate  form  of  the  conjunctive.  But  there  are  three 
peculiarities  which  point  toward  a  passive  participial.  One  is  the 
presence  of  -gwi-  before  -nitc1.  This  -gwi-  seems  to  be  the  same  as  -g-  or 
~9U~)  which,  occurring  in  the  same  place,  expresses  a  passive  relation. 
Another  peculiarity  is  that  the  first  vowel  of  the  initial  stem  under¬ 
goes  change.  Finally,  the  syllabic  augment  d  is  wanting.  Change 
of  the  vowel  of  an  initial  stem,  and  the  absence  of  the  augment  d,  are 
the  peculiar  characteristics  of  a  participial. 


utA'seni'm1  macw'gwini'tc*  ine'niwAKni  his  stone  hit  the  man 
utAse' macw'gwini'tc*  ine'niwA'n1  his  stones  struck  the  man 


The  active  transitive  form  of  the  verb  is  me'cwdwa  he  hit  him 
with  a  missile.  The  animate  passive  conjunctive  is  dine' cugu'tc1 
WHEN  HE  WAS  STRUCK  BY  A  MISSILE. 


[Here  should  be  mentioned  the  peculiar  treatment  of  a  possessed 
inanimate  noun  of  the  first  person  with  a  transitive  verb  taking  an 
animate  object.  In  this  case  the  form  of  the  verb  is  precisely  the 
same  as  in  the  passive  [§  41],  but  the  incorporated  pronominal  object 
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immediately  precedes  the  final  termination.  An  example  is  n ipi-lcv 
netawatHgw*  my  arrow  was  carrying  it  away  (from  me)  80.19;  82. 
8,  21;  nlpifcu'1'  netawAthgw*  my  arrow  was  carrying  it  away  (from 
me)  80.8.  The  analysis  of  the  last  is  n-  my;  to-  suffix  omitted  (§  45) : 
ipi  arrow  ;  -kuH  verily  ;  ne — gwa  i  am  (§  41) ;  the  -d-  before  the  -gw°  is 
the  same  objective  incorporated  third  person  pronoun  met  in  §§  28, 29 
(e.  g.,  dnes&tc 1  then  he  slew  him).  The  t  after  ne-  is  inserted  accord¬ 
ing  to  §  28 ;  dwA-  dwa-  is  an  initial  stem  (§  16)  meaning  to  carry  away  ; 
the  following  t  seems  to  be  a  reflex  of  the  inanimate  subject  (see  §  21). 
I  may  add,  nlpi-lcu  is  merely  a  reduction  of  nipi-ku *  by  stress  (§  6). — 
T.  M.] 

Use  of  the  Possessed  Noun  of  the  Third  Person  as  the  Object  of  a  Verb 

Ambiguity  is  likely  to  arise  when  a  possessed  noun  of  the  third 
person,  like  o'sau 1  his  father,  becomes  the  object  of  a  verb.  In  a 
sentence  like  ndwdwa  o'sau1  he  saw  iiis  father  there  are  two  possible 
fathers:  one  is  the  father  of  the  subject,  and  the  other  is  the  father 
of  somebody  else.  The  sentence,  however,  implies  but  a  single 
father,  but  which  one  is  meant  is  not  made  positive  by  any  special 
form.  As  the  sentence  stands,  the  reference  is  rather  to  the  father 
of  the  subject.  But  if  the  father  of  another  be  in  mind,  and  there 
be  a  desire  to  avoid  ambiguity,  then  one  of  two  methods  is  employed. 
In  the  one  the  name  of  the  son  appears  before  the  possessed  noun, 
the  name  ending  with  the  sign  of  the  objective: 

nd'wdwa  PdgwA'niw Ayn ‘  o'sAn*  he  saw  Running-Wolf’s  father 
In  the  other,  use  is  made  of  an  incorporated  dative  construction. 

ndtA'mawd'wa  o’sau1,  the  literal  rendering  of  which  is  he  saw  it 
for  him  his  father;  and  the  sense  of  which  is  he  saw  him 
who  was  father  to  another.  The  vowel  a  after  t  is  an 
inanimate  pronominal  element.  It  is  objective,  while  a  of 
the  penult  is  animate  and  in  a  dative  relation,  [nd-  is  an 
initial  stem,  to  see;  -t-  is  an  intervocalic  (§  8);  -dvfi  (§  28).— 
T.  M.] 

The1  -Amavo-  of  waf-Amaww®  is  identical  with  the  -Amaw-  of 
Apr \-vouwinu  untie  this  for  me  312.12  (Apl-  untie  [§  16] ;  -inu 
[§31]);  d’A’pi’Am&wdtc 1  then  he  untied  the  thing  and  took  it 
off  from  him  312.13  ( a — ate *  [§  29]);  pemutAmAwinu  shoot  him  for 
me  202.18;  204.9  ( peruu -  for  pemwu-  [§  12];  -t-  [§  21];  -inu,  a  pro¬ 
longation  of  -inu  [§  31]);  sigaTiAmawln  pour  it  out  for  him  (me?) 
236.8  (- a -  [§  8];  -h-  [§  21];  -in  for  -inu  [§  31]  by  contraction  [§  10]  and 
stress  [§  6]) . 

1  From  here  to  p.  838,  addition  by  T.  Michelson. 
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The  question  of  the  double  object  in  Algonquian  is  not  raised  by  Dr. 
Jones.  It  surely  is  found,  but  I  have  been  unable  to  gather  more  than 
a  fragmentary  series  from  the  Fox  Texts.  The  pronominal  form  of 
the  third  person  object,  singular  or  . plural,  animate  or  inanimate,  is 
-Amaw-  before  vowels,  -Amo-  (-Amu-)  before  consonants.  This  occurs 
immediately  before  the  other  sufhxal  pronominal  elements.  It  is  clear 
that  -Amaw-  and  -Amo-  are  related  to  the  -aw-  in  -Anne®  of  the  inde¬ 
pendent  mode  (§  28),  -Am dn\  -Am Agw\  -Am owdtc\  etc.,  of  conjunctive 
and  subjunctive  (§  29);  -Am age6,  -Am agua,  -a mowdsa,  etc.,  of  the 
potential,  potential  subjunctive,  prohibitive  (§  30);  -Aina^e,  -Am agin*, 
•Am Affwe,  -Am dgwe,  - Amomigak %  etc.,  of  the  participial  (§  33); 
■Amw ^  ,  -Am owdte?  ^  etc.,  of  the  imperative  (§  31).  Following  are 
examples: 

kesakahAmone  I  burn  him  for  you  (sing.)  380.1  (ke—ne  [§  28]; 

sak-  initial  stem;  -a-  [§  8];  -A-  [§  21]) 
k esa'kah Am onepwa  I  burn  him  for  you  (pi.)  380.6  (ke—nepuP 
[§  28];  the  rest  as  above) 

pemut  Amaw inu  shoot  him  for  me  202.18  (pemu-  for  pemw-  to 
shoot;  -t-  [§  8];  -inu  for  -inu  [§  31]  by  prolongation  [§  5]) 
dhawA tenAmawatc  then  he  handed  it  to  him  348.8  (with  she  as 
subj.  174.17)  (for  d — ate1  [§  29]  by  contraction  [§  10];  -h-  [§  8]; 
awA  for  dwA,  an  initial  stem  [§  16];  -te-  [§  8],  -n-  [§  21]);  see 
also  348.10,  12,  14 

kisakahAmawdpwa  ye  will  burn  him  for  them  180.14  (ki — dpwa 
[§28] ;  s<z'A*-an  initial  stem;  -a-  [§  8];  -h-  [§  21]) 

Api  A' maw inu  untie  it  for  me  312.12  (Api  [dpi-)  to  untie  [§16]; 
-inu  [§31]) 

a- Api  -A-ma watc*  then  he  untied  it  for  him  312.13  (d—dtc1  [§  29]) 
d pyaten Amaw iwatc1  then  they  brought  it  to  me  376.9  (d — iwdtc * 
[§  29];  pyd-  motion  hitherward  [§16];  -te-  [§  8];  -n-  [§21]) 
pydtenAmawiyagwe  when  you  (pi.)  brought  me  it  376.1  (a-  dropped 
[§  12];  d — iycigvf  [§  29]) 

andg on Amaw ate1  then  he  shoved  it  into  them  358.1  (d — dtc1 
[5  29];  -n-  [§  21];  the  initial  stem  is  ndgo-  [nagu-  358.3]  to 
shove) 

pydtenamawinu  hand  me  them  242.13  (graphic  variant  for  pydten- 
Amaw inu;  pyd-  [§  16];  -te-  [§  8];  -inu  [§  31]) 
nim.dicinAtut Amaw dwa  I  shall  go  and  ask  him  for  it  252.20  (ni- — 
dica  [§  28];  mdwi-  to  go  [§  16];  nAtu-  [nAto-\  to  ask  [§  16]); 
kenAtotxmone  I  ask  it  of  you  380.2,  4  ( ke — ne  [§  28]) 
dsa  kah  Amaw  dtc1  when  he  burns  him  for  him  title  380  (d — dtc * 
[§  29];  sak-  initial  stem  to  burn  as  an  offering:  -a-  [§  8]; 

-h-  [§  21]) 
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dsakahAmsiwdwdtc*  when  they  burn  him  for  them  title  380 
(a — dwdtc*  [§  29])  , 

ketednatut&mbne  such  is  what  I  ask  of  thee  380.5  (graphic  variant 
for  JcetAcinAtutA.vabne ;  ke—ne  [§  28];  tAci-  initial  stem  mean¬ 
ing  number) 

inddnA  tutAmxxk1  is  what  they  beg  of  thee  382.14  (for  in1  a  ‘id-: 

in1  [§  47];  a—¥  [§  29];  id  thus) 
witAm9i\sinu  tell  them  to  me  350.19  (the  stem  is  wit-  [or  wi-\  -t-a> 
in  §  8  ?];  -in*  [§  31]) 

kewitA.rn.bn  I  told  it  to  you  114.22  (for  ke— ne  [§  28]  by  contrac¬ 
tion  [§  8]) 

kiwitAm&wdwa  thou  wilt  tell  it  to  him  178.1  {ki — awa  [§  28]) 
dwitxmbndn1  I  tell  it  to  thee  314.1  {d — ndni  [§  29 J) 
kiwitemone-md71  go  ahead  and  tell  it  to  me  112.15  {ki — ne  [§  28]: 
-emo-  variant  of  -Amo-) 

kiwitemonepwa  1  will  tell  it  to  you  (pi.)  356.6  {ki — nepwa  [§  28]) 
wi ’ i 'dwit&mbnA gowe  what  I  should  tell  you  (pi.)  280.13  {wi— 
nAgowe  [§  29];  id-  initial  stem  thus;  -amo-  variant  of  -Amo- ) 
dwawitAmwiyAn1  when  thou  tauntedst  me  about  him  330.lt 
{d — iyAn1  [§  29];  wd-  [§  25]) 

wiwitAmnwiydge  what  we  (excl.)  would  you  (sing.)  declare  to  u; 
364.20  {wi — iydge  [§  29] ) 

dkidwitAmondn 1 1  have  nothing  more  to  say  to  thee  330.13  ( d—ndi < 
[§  29];  kid-  an  initial  stem  denoting  completion  [§  16];  an  ex¬ 
cellent  example  to  show  that  kid-  in  Algonquian  is  not  (a^ 
is  assumed  in  some  purely  pi-actical  grammars)  merely  a  tense 
prefix  to  form  the  perfect) 

kiwitAV02ANi-tcdmegu  1  should  merely  like  you  to  tell  it  to  uk 
328.14  {ki—i  [§  28] ) 

I  do  not  understand  awitAmegu  witAm.bnenAgd'a  i  ought  not  tc 
have  told  you  314.2.  It  is  clear  that  nAgaa  belongs  in  §  30; 
also  needs  no  elucidation.  The  -ne-  is  a  puzzle;  I  wonder  if  it  stanch 
for  -ni-  and  is  the  same  as  the  negative  suffix  -ni  in  §  29? 

According  to  Dr.  Jones,  d'keteminAm&v?iydgwe  374.14  (and  similar!} 
inddndkaketeminAm&vtiydgw e  374.9)  means,  not  in  that  you  ha'vi 
blessed  them  for  my  sake, — which  the  analysis  would  require,  bill 
in  that  you  have  done  the  blessing  for  me. 

iciwit Ams\w Age' e  at  350.17  is  clear  enough  in  structure  {wi—Age 
[§§  29,  35]),  but  certainly  does  not  fit  well  with  Dr.  Jones’s  explana 
tion  (Fox  Texts,  p.  351,  footnote  3).  I  suspect  that  the  real  sense  is 
meant  to  have  told  (you)  about  them  for  his  sake. 

This  -Amqw-  is  also  to  be  seen  in  indefinite  passives,  conjunctive 
mode  [§  41].  Examples  are: 
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d  ke  kahAm&wig1  when  I  was  pointed  it  out  374.16  ( a _ ig *;  kek- 

an  initial  stem,  to  know,  to  find  out;  -a-  [§  8];  -h-  [§  21]) 
aJcekahAmwutc* 'it  was  pointed  out  for  him  62.8  ( 'd—utc *;  -Amaw- 
represents  the  inanimate  object) 

klcesamawutc1  when  it  was  done  cooking1  for  him  14.18,  21  ( klce - 
kici-  completion  [§  16];  -amaw-  variant  of  -Amaw-:  d-  dropped 
[§  12];  d — v.t&) 

apApakenAm&w ut&  then  it  was  taken  away  and  torn  off  him 
158. 19 (d  ut&\  pA-  [§  25];  [§  8];  -w-  [§  21];  pak-  to  separate) 

a’  a’  'kasAm&wutc1  they  deprived  him  of  it  and  burnt  it  up  158.19 
{d  utcl\  contrast  with  this  d  cvkasutc1  he  was  burnt  up  160.1) 
d  'pa'kwdcAm&vrutc1  then  it  was  sliced  away  for  him  14.22  (-c- 
[§  21];  contrast  14.23  dhAnemisakwacutc JiAnemi-  [§  16]) 

Also  this  -Amaw-  is  to  be  seen  in  the  pronominal  termination 
4  a  transitive  verb  with  possessed  noun  of  the  third  person  as  obiect 
§  34): 

due  t axam&aa Agwe  oslmAid  because  we  slew  his  younger  brother 
344.10  (d — Agvf  [§  29];  net-  a  variant  of  nes-  to  kill  [§§  9, 16]; 
osim.An *;  o  for  u;  u — wlah1  [§  45]). 

The  -Amo-  is  certainly  also  to  be  seen  in  a  transitive  form  of  the 
iterrogative  mode,  which,  though  not  given  by  Dr.  Jones,  neverthe- 
iss  existed: 

keke  kdnetAmowA nan1  you  knew  all  about  it  288.5  (ke-  [§  25];  kek- 
initial  stem;  -dne-  [§  18];  -/(-[§  8  or  §  21];  a-  dropped  [§  12]; 
d — wAndn 1  [§  32]) 

ndtawdn etAxno wa ndne  what  you  desire  in  your  own  mind  180.9 
(ndtaw[i\-  to  desire;  -wAndne  [§  32]) 

In  this  connection  the  peculiar  use  of  -Amd-  in  certain  cases  should 
e  mentioned: 

d  kiciwitAm&gutc1  when  he  was  told  about  them  54.13  (d — tei 
[§  29];  kici-  completion;  wit-  to  tell;  -gu-  [§  41]) 
dndslgaliAm&gutc  then  she  poured  it  for  her  316.23  (for  on1 
dsigahAmdgutc1  by  contraction  [§  10];  d — tc 1  [§  29];  slg-  an  ini¬ 
tial  stem  meaning  to  pour;  -a-  [§  8J;  -h-  [§  21];  the  English 
idiom  prevents  this  being  translated  as  a  passive) 
pydtAnAmixgutc 1  she  was  fetched  it  318.1  (pyd-  [§  16];  -t-  [§  8]; 

-a-  variant  of  -e-  [§  8];  -n-  [§  21];  -d — 1&  [§  29];  -gu-  [§  41 J) 
kenAtawdnetAvti&gbg1  they  ask  it  of  you  382.12  (/•  e — g°gi  [§  28]; 

nAtaw-  a  by-form  of  nAtu-  to  ask  ;  -dne-  [§  18];  -t-  (§  21  j) 
'nlwltAxn&gwa-md  of  course  he  will  tell  me  it  328.21  ( ni — gwa 
[§  28];  wit-  to  tell) 
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dnd'pdpdhah&mdgutc  then  it  was  tapped  on  by  him  346.15  (for  on 
d'pdpdhaliAxmugutci ;  d — tc*  [§  29];  -gu-  [§  41];  pd-  [§  25];  pah 
[cf.  a  pdpdgepydli  Amxnitc1  68.13]  to  tap;  -a-  [§  8];  -A-  [§  21] 
note  that  the  subject  grammatically  must  be  animate) 

A  double  object  is  clearly  to  be  seen  in  344.5,  7,  15,  24;  346.8:  but 
unfortunately  I  can  not  completely  analyze  the  form;  pdpdhdt&m&v;- 
is  a  variant  for  pap)AgAtAm‘A.y?-,  and  the  double  object  is  clear  (pa - 
[§  25];  pAgA-  [pdgi-\  to  strike  with  a  club). 

A  couple  of  examples  where  the  subject  is  the  third  person  plural, 
and  the  direct  object  third  person  singular  (or  plural),  with  the  second 
person  singular  as  indirect  object,  are — 

kipydtagdg1  they  will  bring  them  to  you  348.3  (hi — gog*  [§  28];  pyd- 
motion  hitherward  [§  16];  -t-  [§  21]  and 
klhawatdgog  they  will  fetch  them  to  you  348.4  (for  hi — gog{  [§  28] 
by  contraction  [§  10];  -h-  [§  8];  awa-  variant  of  dwA-  to  fetch 
[§  16];  -t-  [§§  8,  21]).  The  -d-  is  the  same  objective  pronominal 
element  seen  in  ne—dwa,  he—dpwa ,  etc.  [§  28];  a — a tci,  d — a lodtci, 
etc.  [§  29];  -a.sa,  -a wdsa  [§  30];  -a ta,  - dtcigi ,  -Mcini,  - dwdtcini ,  etc. 
[§  33].  ;  I 

Allied  to*  the  double  object  is  the  treatment  of  a  possessed  noun  a? 
the  object  of  a  transitive  verb.  Dr.  Jones  has  treated  the  possessed 
noun  of  the  third  person  as  the  object  of  a  transitive  verb  of  the  third 
person  [§  34].  But  there  are  other  cases. 

Thus  n emlcdmi  netdwAtdgw3,  she  carried  my  sacred  bundle  away 
326.24;  328.5,  14;  330.2  ( ne -  [§  45];  ne — gwa  [§  28];  -d-  as  above;  - 1 - 
[§  28];  divA-  \awa-\  to  carry  away;  -t-  [§  8  or  §  21?]).  As  far  as  the 
verb  is  concerned,  the  structure  is  the  same  as  in  ne&«'&^agwa  she  has 
hidden  it  from  me  326.17  (IcaJci-  is  an  initial  stem  meaning  to  con 
ceal).  Furthermore,  it  should  be  noted  that  although  the  noun  is 
inanimate,  -a-  is  animate.  An  example  of  where  the  possessed  noun 
is  the  first  person  plural  (inch)  and  the  subject  is  the  second  person 
singular  is  keta'&oV'onan1  kihawAndw*  thou  wilt  take  our  (inch) 
drum  along  348.9  (he — nan1  [§  45];  -t-  [§  45];  hi — [§  28];  -A-  [§  <sj: 
aw  a-  a  variant  of  awA-;  -n-  [§  21]).  Observe  that  a'ho'hord  (348.10, 17) 
drum  is  inanimate,  as  shown  by  the  termination  *  (§  42);  and  that  the 
pronominal  elements  of  ke,ta'ho%hondni  are  inanimate;  nevertheless  the 
pronominal  elements  incorporated  in  the  verb  are  animate.1 

Two  kinds  of  participles  drop  the  final  sign  of  the  subject,  and  take 
on  a  lengthened  termination  when  it  becomes  necessary  for  them  to 
enter  into  a  relation  involving  the  use  of  -n*  as  a  final  ending.  One 
is  the  transitive  participle  with  an  animate  subject  and  an  inanimate 
object;  the  nominative  ending  of  this  participle  is  -ga. 
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pdmiwd'  sdsk  a 'ga  one  who  passes  by  flashing  a  light 

nd'wdwa  pdmiwdsd'skA minitci  V  he  saw  him  that  went  past 

flashing  a  light 

The  same  ending  with  similar  change  occurs  with  an  intransitive 

participle. 

pd'wacV ga  one  who  shakes  his  (own)  body  while  lying  down 
wa'pAmd'wa  pawaami'nitciV  he  looked  at  him  who  lay  shaking 
his  own  body 

The  other  kind  of  participle  is  with  the  subject  ending  in  -ta. 
The  dropping  of  -ta  is  common  with  the  indefinite  passive  participle. 
ml'neC  one  to  whom  he  was  given 

dhigutc 1  mine' metci'n1  and  so  he  was  told  by  the  one  to  whom  he 
was  given  (-m-  [§  21];  see  also  §  8) 

§  3o.  Syntactic  Use  of  Modes  and  Tenses 

1.  Future. — The  future  sometimes  denotes  expectation,  desire,  and 

exhortation. 

nxpya  I  hope  to  come 
lcipya  may  you  come 
wipydwa  let  him  come 

2.  Conjunctive. — Tense  for  the  present  and  past  is  indicated  by  the 
syllabic  augment  d-.  If  the  conjunctive  preserves  its  purely  sub¬ 
ordinate  character,  as  when  it  stands  in  an  indirect  relation  to  an 
idea  previously  expressed  or  to  an  independent  statement,  then  the 
augment  a-  is  more  likely  to  refer  to  an  action  as  past.  Thus: 

a' sic  Ate1  &''pydtci  in  course  of  time  he  came  (cf.  38.14) 
nenpya  '&,lpydyAxni  I  came  when  you  arrived 

But  if  the  conjunctive  departs  from  its  subordinate  function,  then 
the  syllabic  d-  may,  according  to  context,  refer  to  an  occurrence  as 
past,  or  as  extending  up  to,  and  as  taking  place  during,  the  present. 
This  is  the  same  indefinite  tense  of  the  independent  verb. 

a ne' pay dKn{  I  slept;  I  am  sleeping 
a ne'payf'n1  you  slept;  you  are  sleeping 
d'nepaHc 1  he  slept;  he  sleeps 

It  is  to  be  observed  that  the  translations  are  finite  assertions,  and 
are  in  the  indicative  mode,  as  would  be  the  case  for  an  independent 
verb  of  the  same  tense.  They  illustrate  a  peculiar  use  of  flic  con- 
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junctive, — a  use  that  belongs  to  all  narrative  discourse,  as  in  the 
language  of  myth,  legend,  tradition. 

This  finite  use  is  parallel  to  that  found  in  the  Latin  construction 
of  accusative  with  infinitive. 

The  conjunctive  has  a  future  tense,  which  is  indicated  by  the 
prefix  wl-.  The  temporal  prefix  also  occurs  with  the  third  person  of 
animate  and  inanimate  independent  forms.  [See  my  note  to  §  28. — 
T.M.] 

As  in  the  independent  series,  so  here,  the  future  can  be  used  to 
express  vague  anticipation  and  desire. 

'wi'Jiai/Asnif  dost  thou  expect  to  go? 
wflidtc*  he  wants  to  go 

3.  Dependent  Character  of  the  Pronominal  Forms  of  the  Negative 
Independent  Verb. — It  is  convenient  at  this  point  to  make  mention  of 
the  negative  forms  of  the  independent  intransitive  verb.  The  negative 
adverb  is  agwi  no,  not.  Its  position  is  before  the  verb,  and  its  use 
involves  a  modification  of  the  conjunctive.  In  the  first  place,  the 
temporal  vowel  a-  drops  out,  and  so  there  is  no  sign  to  indicate 
indefinite  tense.  In  the  second  place,  all  the  pronominal  elements 
take  on  a  terminal  -ni,  all  the  terminal  vowels  of  the  conjunctive 
being  e. 

The  following  examples  show  some  of  the  forms  with  stem: 

a'gwi  pya'ydnTn1  I  do  not  come ;  I  did  not  come 

a'gwi  pyd'yAnVn 1  thou  dost  not  come ;  thou  didst  not  come 

a'gwi  pyd'tcin 1  he  does  not  come;  he  did  not  come 

a'gwi  pyami' gaJP%'ri  it  does  not  come;  it  did  not  come 

a'gwi  pyd'ydgi'ni  they  and  I  do  not  come ;  they  and  I  did  not  come 

For  the  future,  the  negative  independent  verb  has  the  prefiv  ml-. 

The  negative  of  the  conjunctive  verb  is  indicated  by  pwd'wi.  Its 
use  brings  about  no  change  in  the  form  of  the  verb.  It  stands 
between  the  tense  particles  a-  and  wl-  and  the  verbal  stems. 

d' ' pwa wipj/dyd Yd  when  I  did  not  come 
wTpw&wipyd'tc*  while  he  has  no  desire  to  come 

4.  The  Subjunctive.— The  subjunctive  has  a  variety  of  uses.  In  one 
it  is  used  to  express  an  unfulfilled  wish. 

nd'sdte  may  he  get  well 

pb'nepya'C  would  that  he  ceased  from  drunkenness 
In  another  it  is  employed  to  express  a  wish,  as  of  a  prayer.  In 
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its  use,  it  occurs  with  an  adverb  tax' y ana,  which  conveys  the  desid- 
erative  sense  of  would  that  !  oh,  if  ! 

tai'ydna  pyd'te\  oh,  if  he  would  only  come! 

The  subjunctive  is  also  used  to  express  the  possibility  of  an  action. 

'pe'musdH e  he  might  pass  by  on  foot 

tete/pu! say AKne  thou  shouldst  walk  around  in  a  circle 

The  same  subjunctive  is  employed  to  express  two  kinds  of  condi¬ 
tions.  In  the  one,  where  the  condition  is  assumed  as  possible,  the 
subjunctive  stands  in  the  protasis;  while  the  future  indicative  of  an 
independent  verb  is  in  the  conclusion.  The  tense  of  the  subjunctive 
is  implied,  and  is  that  of  the  future. 

wvu"pi'td]id'wa  pyd'miga'*lce  he :  will  be  pleased  if  it  should  come 

In  the  other,  where  the  condition  is  assumed  as  contrary  to  fact, 
both  clauses  stand  in  the  subjunctive.  The  tense  of  both  clauses  is 
implied;  that  of  the  protasis  is  past,  and  that  of  the  conclusion  is 

present. 

upi'tdhdH e  pyd'miga^Jc6  he  would  be  pleased  if  it  had  come 
The  forms  of  this  subjunctive  are  connected  with  past  action. 
The  idea  of  relative  time  is  gathered  more  from  implication  of  the 
context  than  from  the  actual  expression  of  some  distinctive  element 
calling  for  past  time.  Some  of  the  uses  to  which  this  subjunctive  is 
put  are  the  following: 

It  is  used  to  express  an  unattained  desire.  It  occurs  with  taiyana. 
tai'ydna  lci'wdtey'e\  oh,  if  he  only  had  turned  and  come  back! 

It  is  used  as  a  potential. 

ta'lcAmusa'yAne"e  thou  mightest  have  gone  by  a  short  way  in 
your  walk  across  country 

It  frequently  has  the  force  of  an  indicative,  and,  when  so  used,  the 
verb  makes  use  of  the  tense  particles  d  and  wl.  [See  my  note  to 
§  29. — T.  M.]  But  the  action  is  always  represented  with  reference 
to  an  event  in  the  past. 

%'ni  te'pe'lcw'1  anpemdmute" c  it  v/as  on  that  night  when  he  lied 
for  his  life  ( pem -  [§  16];  -dmu-  [see  -a-  §  19]) 

In  this  connection  it  often  occurs  with  an  adverb,  />'<’  yah  a  p  , 
which  has  such  meanings  as  it  was  true;  it  was  a  fact;  v  in ,  as 

A  MATTER  OF  FACT. 
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he'ytiha'pa  wi‘A‘ceno'wate"e  now,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  it  was  their 
intention  to  be  absent 

5.  The  Potential. — The  potential  is  used  to  express  a  possibility. 

nahina'gaTci'tc*  he  might  learn  how  to  sing 
pyd'Pd'a  I  am  likely  to  come 

The  potential  subjunctive  is  used  in  a  verb  that  stands  in  the  con¬ 
clusion  of  a  past  condition  contrary  to  fact,  while  in  the  protasis 
stands  a  verb  in  the  past  subjunctive. 

naliind' gate'’ e  ite'pihd'sa  had  he  known  how  to  sing,  he  would 
have  gone  to  the  place 

6.  The  negative  of  the  verb  in  the  protasis  is  pwd'w *,  and  the  nega¬ 
tive  of  the  verb  in  the  conclusion  is  a'wita. 

pwa'w1  nahind' gate'" e  a'wita  lte'pihdssa  if  he  had  not  known  how 
to  sing,  he  would  not  have  gone  to  the  place 

7.  The  prohibitive  imperative  is  introduced  by  Jcata,  a  negative 
adverb  with  the  meaning  not  or  do  not. 

8.  The  Imperative. — It  was  observed  how  the  future  independent 
was  used  as  a  mild  imperative.  There  is  still  another  light  impera¬ 
tive,  one  that  is  used  in  connection  with  the  third  person  animate.  It 
is  almost  like  a  subjunctive  (see  §  31).  The  forms  of  this  impera¬ 
tive  have  a  passive  sense,  and  are  best  rendered  by  some  such  word 
as  LET. 


Ere-pronominal  Elements  (§§  36-41 ) 

§  36.  FORMAL  VALUE  OF  PRE-PRONOMINAL  ELEMENTS 

In  §§  20-21  a  number  of  stems  have  been  described  which  precede 
the  pronouns,  and  which  have  in  some  cases  the  meaning  of  a  noun, 
or  less  clearly  defined  instrumentality;  in  others,  a  classificatory 
value  relating  to  animate  and  inanimate  objects;  while  in  many 
cases  their  significance  is  quite  evanescent.  Many  of  these  elements 
have  more  or  less  formal  values,  and  correspond  to  the  voices  of  the 
verbs  of  other  languages;  while  still  others  seem  to  be  purely  formal 
in  character.  For  this  reason  these  elements,  so  far  as  they  are 
formal  in  character,  will  be  treated  here  again. 

§  37.  CAUSAL  PARTICLES 

-m-  animate,  -t-  inanimate.  (See  §  21) 

As  has  been  stated  before,  these  particles  sometimes  imply  that 
something  is  done  with  the  voice,  but  ordinarily  they  simply 
§§36,  37 
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indicate  the  transitive  character  of  the  verb.  The  animate  -m- 
immediately  precedes  an  animate,  pronominal  element.  When 
the  object  is  animate,  it  comes  before  the  form  that  represents 
an  objective  relation;  but  when  the  object  is  inanimate,  then 
it  stands  preceding  the  sign  that  represents  the  animate  sub¬ 
ject.  The  intervocalic  t  stands  in  front  of  the  vowel  that  rep¬ 
resents  the  inanimate  object.  (See  examples  in  §  21.) 

The  consonant  t  often  has  a  whispered  continuant  before  articu¬ 
lation  ('£)•  With  one  form  or  the  other,  the  consonant  has 
an  inanimate,  use  which  is  peculiar  to  itself  alone.  It  often 
conveys  the  idea  of  work;  of  the  display  of  energy;  of  activity 
which  implies  the  use  of  some  agency,  but  without  expressing 
any  particular  form  of  instrumentality.  This  use  of  the  inter¬ 
vocalic  consonant  involves  a  difference  in  the  form  of  the 
objective  pronominal  sign.  In  the  examples  that  were  just 
cited,  the  sign  of  the  objective  inanimate  pronoun  was  a 
or  a.  With  this  other  use  of  t  or  ' t ,  the  inanimate  sign  of  the 
objective  pronoun  is  o  or  6. 

pd'nitd'wa  he  no  longer  works  at  it;  he  no  longer  makes  it  ( pom - 

[§16]). 

nesAfnAgi"t°  I  had  a  hard  time  with  it;  I  had  trouble  making  it 

h,  hw ,  w. 

There  is  one  group  of  causal  particles  which  have  a  common  func¬ 
tion  of  reference  to  instrumentality  in  general.  They  are  h, 
hw,  and  w.  Comparing  the  use  of  one  of  these  with  that 
of  t  or  %t  brings  out  clearly  the  difference  between  causal  par¬ 
ticles  with  the  instrumental  sense  limited  and  t  or  't  that  has 
the  instrumental  function  unlimited.  With  h,  for  example, 
the  emphasis  is  rather  upon  the  connection  of  the  action  of 
the  verb  and  the  means  taken  to  act  upon  the  object.  On  the 
other  hand,  with  t  or  ' t  the  connection  is  closer  between  the 
action  of  the  verb  and  the  object  of  the  verb.  The  idea  of 
instrumentality  is  so  vague  as  to  be  left  wholly  to  inference. 

Ica' skah.Asmwa  he  accomplished  the  work  (by  the  help  of  some 
kind  of  agency)  QcasTc-  [§  16];  -Amwa  [§  28]) 

hA,ski'tdKwa  he  accomplished  the  work 

a  pydtdhwdtc*  he  then  fetched  it  266.15  (pyd-t-o-  [§§  16.  8,  19]; 
-die1  [§  29]) 
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One  more  comparison  will  perhaps  suffice  upon  this  point. 
There  is  a  causal  particle  m  which  has  already  been  men¬ 
tioned.  It  has  a  common  use  associated  with  the  instrumen¬ 
tality  of  the  mouth,  more  particularly  with  that  of  speech. 

po'mmaV  no  longer  does  he  speak  to  him 
pd'ni'toxwa  no  longer  does  he  do  it 

§  38.  THE  RECIPROCAL  VERB 

Now  that  the  tables  of  the  transitive  pronominal  elements  have 
been  shown,  it  will  be  convenient  to  take  up  the  other  two  classes  of 
transitive  verbs;  viz.,  the  reciprocals  and  reflexives.  They  can  be 
dismissed  with  a  few  remarks.  Both  have  much  the  character  of  an 
intransitive  verb;  in  fact,  their  form  is  that  of  an  intransitive.  The 
reciprocal  expresses  mutual  participation  on  the  part  of  two  or  more 
subjects,  and  so  the  verb  does  not  occur  except  in  plural  form  or 
with  a  plural  sense.  The  reciprocal  notion  is  expressed  by  ti  incor¬ 
porated  between  the  stem  of  the  verb  and  the  final,  pronominal  sign. 
[It  should  be  noted  that  in  all  the  examples  given,  -ti-  is  the  incorpo¬ 
rated  element,  not  -ti-. — T.  M.]  The  reciprocal  has  a  reflexive  sense, 
in  that  it  represents  the  subjects  as  objects  of  the  action.  Its  force 
as  a  transitive  is  gathered  from  the  context. 

migd'tlWA'g*  they  fought  together;  they  fought  with  one  another 
ne'wapAtipe'na  he  and  I  looked  at  each  other 
lee'nimihetlypwa  you  danced  together 

d'tAnetig*  at  a  place  where  gambling  one  with  another  is  going  on 
nawihetiw Agape' e  they  always  visit  one  another  238.23 
ahitlnitc *  they  said  one  to  another  76.14  (- nitc *  [§  34]) 
andwutlwdtc *  as  one  was  eyeing  the  other  112.8 
mdnetlcig *  they  who  played  the  harlot  with  each  other  150  title 
[so  text;  error  for  -trig*] 

d'kalcAnonetltc*  she  and  he  talked  together  a  great  deal  176.21 
(Icati-  reduplicated) 

iriAindtlWAgdpe  they  are  always  taking  things  from  each  other 
276.16  {-Ag-  for  -Agi  before  -ape) 
lei' tAnet\pena  let  us  make  a  bet  with  each  other  296.18 
dhitiwdtc *  they  said  one  to  another  358.25 

d' pdnilcAndnetiwdtc  so  with  no  further  words  to  each  other  62.6 
nimigdtipena  he  and  I  shall  fight  against  each  other  60.6 
tcagdnAtotiwdtc *  then  an  invitation  was  extended  to  all,  everyone 
asking  everyone  else  60.13  (tedg-  for  tedgi-  all) 
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§  39.  THE  REFLEXIVE  VERB 

In  the  reflexive  verb  the  action  refers  back  to  the  subject.  The 
sign  of  the  reflexive  is  -tisu-  or  -tiso-  with  the  u  or  o  vowel  in  either 
case  sometimes  long.  The  reflexive  sign  occurs  in  the  same  place  as 
the  reciprocal;  viz.,  between  the  stem  and  the  final  pronoun.  The 
difference  of  meaning  between  the  two  signs  is,  that  -tisu-  represents 
the  subject  solely  as  the  object  of  the  action,  and  does  not,  like  -ti-, 
convey  the  reciprocal  relation  which  two  or  more  subjects  bear  to 
one  another.  Reflexive  -ti-  in  -tisu-  is  plainly  the  same  element  as 
the  reciprocal  -ti-. 

wabA'  tiso'w®  he  looked  at  himself  ( wabA -  same  as  wap  a) 

Paqa' t\so<wa  he  hit  himself  (pAgA  allied  with  pAgi  to  strike) 
ahitisutc1  he  then  said  to  himself  286.22  (hi  to  say) 

§  40.  THE  MIDDLE  VOICE 

Thus  far  the  description  has  been  of  verbs  in  the  active  voice.  Two 
other  voices  are  yet  to  be  mentioned, — the  middle  and  the  passive. 
The  middle  voice  represents  the  subject  in  close  relation  with  the 
action  of  the  verb.  It  is  a  form  of  construction  of  which  the  dialect 
is  especially  fond.  The  form  of  the  verb  is  active,  and  mainly  of  a 
predicative  intransitive  character;  but  the  meaning  is  passive.  The 
voice  is  distinguished  by  animate  and  inanimate  signs.  Only  two 
sets  of  signs  will  be  taken  up,  the  two  most  frequently  met  with. 
The  animate  sign  is  o  and  u  long  and  short,  and  the  inanimate  is  d. 
These  vowels  are  immediately  preceded  by  intervocalic  consonants 
among  which  are  s  for  the  animate  and  t  for  the  inanimate.  It  is 
perhaps  better  to  refer  to  the  combinations  of  so  and  so,  su  and  su, 
and  td,  as  some  of  the  signs  of  the  middle  voice.  These  forms  are 
incorporated  between  the  stem  and  the  pronominal  ending.  1  he 
combinations  of  su  and  td  were  met  with  before  in  the  section  on 
secondary  connective  stems  (§  20).  They  appeared  there  in  the  role 
of  co-ordinative  stems,  and  the  sense  they  conveyed  was  that  of  iieat 
and  warmth.  They  were  used  with  reference  to  an  existence  or  con¬ 
dition  of  the  subject,  and  occurred  among  verbs  of  an  intransitive 
nature.  The  same  verbs  used  in  the  examples  there  can  all  be  classed 
in  the  middle  voice.  The  same  signs  can  be  used  without  the  mean¬ 
ing  of  HEAT  and  WARMTH. 
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( i'wdwdpisu'tc *  when  he  swung 
wl'tokdsoyAyne  if  thou  shouldst  help 
ka''JcisAywa  he  is  in  hiding 
netowa  he  killed  himself  66.8  {-t-  [§  9]) 

Iciwd'gwAt&'w1  it  lies  on  the  ground 

Anefmi'pugoteiywi  it  floats  yon  way ;  it  moves  away,  carried  by  the 
water  ( Anemi -  [§  16];  -pugo-  [§  19];  - u v*  [§  28]) 

The  middle  voice  sometimes  represents  an  animate  subject  as 
acting  upon  itself  in  an  indirect  object  relation.  The  action  of  the 
verb  refers  back  to  the  subject  in  something  like  a  reflexive  sense. 
In  this  use  of  the  middle  voice  appears  the  instrumental  particle,  and 
it  stands  in  the  place  of  s. 

lcd'gitepdnuxwa  he  washes  his  own  head  (with  the  help  of  his  hand) 
(£<#-[§  16];  [§  21]) 

led' sitepdhoyiva  he  wipes  his  own  head  (with  something)  (kasi- 
[§  16];  -h-[§  21]) 

pentecoywa  he  accidentally  cut  himself  (with  something  sharp) 
(-c-  [§  21]) 

The  subject  of  a  verb  in  the  middle  voice  is  often  expressed  as  if 
acted  upon  in  a  passive  sense. 

tAgwa'hds6'wa  he  is  caught  in  a  trap 

pemi'pugoywa  he  floats  by  (more  literally,  he  is  carried  past  by 
the  water;  pemi-  pugo-  [§§  16,  19]) 
lclyo'megbywa  he  rides  about  on  horseback  (literally,  he  is  carried 
about;  K-  [§  16];  -y-  a  glide  [§  8];.-o-  [§  19];  -m-  [§  21;  also 
§  8]) 

§  41.  THE  PASSIVE  VOICE 

The  use  of  the  passive  voice  proper  is  confined  to  an  agent  in  the 
third  person.  The  sign  of  the  passive  is  g  or  gu;  it  occurs  between  the 
stem  and  the  final  pronominal  ending.  The  sign  with  pronominal 
element  can  be  seen  in  the  tables  of  transitive  forms.  It  is  to  be 
observed  that  the  sign  occurs  more  frequently  with  independent 
than  with  dependent  forms. 

The  Passive  with  Subject  and  Object 

A  peculiarity  of  the  passive  construction  is  the  difference  of  the 
form  of  the  animate  agent  when  the  action  of  the  verb  is  directed 
against  the  first  or  second  person,  and  the  form  of  the  animate  agent 
when  the  action  is  directed  against  a  third  person.  If  the  action  of 
the  verb  be  directed  against  a  first  or  second  person,  then  the  agent 
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keeps  the  normal  form  of  the  nominative;  but  if  the  action  of  the 
verb  be  directed  against  the  third  person,  then  there  is  a  change  in 
the  form  of  the  agent:  -ni  is  added  to  the  nominative  singular  to 
mark  the  singular  agent,  and  'i  is  added  to  the  same  to  mark  the 
plural  agent.  Furthermore,  if  the  object  of  the  action  be  singular 
and  the  agent  plural,  the  form  of  the  verb  will  be  singular.  If  the 
object  of  the  action  be  plural,  then  the  form  of  the  verb  will  be 
plural.  A  few  examples  will  illustrate  the  use  of  the  passive  forms 
with  an  animate  agent. 

newa'pAmey gwa  ne'niw a  I  am  seen  by  the  man 
Tcewa'pAmeyg wa  ne'niw*  thou  art  seen  by  the  man 
wa' pAmeygwa  ne'niw  Ayi\'  he  is  seen  by  the  man.  [In  this  and  the 
next  case,  -wa  is  the  pronominal  termination ;  -g-  the  passive 
sign;  i.  e.,  g-wa,  not  -gu°  (for  gu  +  a),  as  in  the  first  two  exam¬ 
ples. — T.  M.] 

wa'pAmeygwa  ne'niw a'M  he  is  seen  by  the  men 
wapA'megd'g *  ne'niwAynl  they  are  seen  by  the  man 
wdpA,megoygi  ne'niwa, Vi  they  are  seen  by  the  men 

The  same  examples  turned  into  the  conjunctive  mode  would  be — 
dwapAmegwAg*  ne'niw a  when  I  was  seen  by  the  man 
dwapAmegwAtc *  ne'niw a  when  thou  wert  seen  by  the  man 
d'wapAmeguytci  ne'niw  a' ni  when  he  was  seen  by  the  man 
d'wdpAvneguytci  ne'niwa,"'  when  he  was  seen  by  the  men 
dwa' pAmegmvd'tc1  ne'niwAyni  when  they  were  seen  by  the  man 
dwd'pAmegx\wdytci  ne'niwa,"1  when  they  were  seen  by  the  men 

The  Indefinite  Passive 

There  is  an  indefinite  passive — indefinite  in  the  sense  that  the  agent 
is  referred  to  in  an  indefinite  way.  The  forms  of  two  modes  will  be 
shown, — one  of  the  indefinite  tense  of  the  independent  mode,  and 
another  of  the  same  tense  of  the  conjunctive  mode. 

INDEFINITE  PASSIVE  INDEPENDENT  MODE 


Singular 

Plural 

1st  per. 

ne-gopi 

Excl. 

ne-gopena 

Incl. 

Tce-gopena 

2d  per. 

Tce-gopi 

2d  per. 

Ice-gbpwa 

3d  per.  an.  ) 
3d  per.  inan.J 

-dpi 

3d  per. 

-dpi 

It  is  to  be  observed  that  some  of  the  independent  forms  end  with  a 
final  -pi,  which  may  have  some  relation  with  i'pi,  a  quotative  with 
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such  meanings  as  they  say,  it  is  said.  The  quotative  sometimes 
occurs  alone,  but  is  most  frequently  met  with  as  a  suffix.  Some  of  the 
forms  just  shown  are  the  same  as  the  ones  seen  in  the  independent 
transitive  list;  viz.,  the  forms  of  the  plural  of  the  first  and  second 
persons.  The  following  examples  illustrate  some  of  the  uses  of  this 
passive : 

ne'wdpAmego'p1  I  am  looked  at  (-me-  [§§  8,  21]) 
ke'wd/pAmegd'ipw3-  you  are  looked  at 
wa'p^ma'p*  he  is  looked  at ;  they  are  looked  at 
wa'pAtk'p1  it  is  looked  at ;  they  are  looked  at 
kemffomegop’  you  are  asked  368.4  (-me-  [§§  8,  21]) 

The  conjunctive  forms  show  the  passive  sign  in  the  plural.  The 
first  and  second  persons  singular  end  in  -gi, — a  suffix  denoting  locat  ion 
when  attached  to  substantives,  and  indicating  plurality  of  the  third 
person  of  the  independent  mode.  It  is  possible  that  there  may  be 
some  connection  between  this  ending  and  the  passive  sign;  but  it 
has  not  yet  been  made  clear.  The  following  are  the  indefinite  passive 
forms  of  the  conjunctive  of  indefinite  tense: 

j  INDEFINITE  PASSIVE,  CONJUNCTIVE  MODE 


Singular 

Plural 

1st  per.  d-igi 

Excl.  d-gwiydge 

Inch  d-gwvijAgwe 

2d  per.  d-negi 

2d  per.  d-gwiydgwe 

3d  per.  an.  d-(u)tci 

3d  per.  an.  d-gwiwdtci 

d-  ( e ) tci 

3d  per.  inan.  a-Amegi 

3d  per.  inan.  a-Amegi 

anAtumene'k1  when  you  were  asked  372.12  (k  for  g,  as  in  -kdpa- 
for  -gdpd-  and  in  other  similar  cases) 
ndtumik  I  being  asked  374.  1  (-m-  [§  21]) 
kha'kas Ameg1  they  (inan.)  were  set  on  fire  16.1 

The  third  person  animate  singular  of  the  indefinite  passive  can 
refer  to  four  different  relations.  The  form  is  the  same,  whatever 
may  be  the  number  of  the  object  and  the  agent.  The  number  of  the 
object  and  the  agent  is  often  inferred  from  the  context,  but  in  the 
two  examples  to  be  shown  each  passive  expression  will  appear  with 
agents.  If  the  agent  be  singular,  then  the  ending  will  be  - ni ;  if 
plural,  then  the  noun  ends  in  -i.  It  will  be  observed  that  this  con¬ 
struction  is  much  like  that  of  the  passive  with  g  and  gu.  The  object 
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of  the  action  of  the  verb  will  be  omitted;  if  expressed,  it  would  be  in 
the  nominative. 

d'hine'to}  ne'niw A'n'  he  was  told  by  the  man 
d'hine' tc*  ne'niwa,"1  he  was  told  by  the  men 
d'hine'tc1  ne'niw a.\\1  they  were  told  by  the  man 
a'Jiine'tc1  ne'niw  a''’1  they  were  told  by  the  men 
d'ndwi i'tc‘  ir~~kwdw A'n*  she  was  seen  by  the  woman 
d'ndwx 1'tc1  i'  Jcwawa Vl  she  was  seen  by  the  women 
d'nawu'tc1  i,'hvdwAtni  they  were  seen  by  the  woman 
d'nawu'to}  inicwdw av'*  they  were  seen  by  the  women 

§  42.  Syntactic  Forms  of  the  Substantive 

Substantives  have  forms  to  distinguish  gender,  number,  and  four 
case-relations.  The  case-relations  are  the  nominative,  the  vocative, 
the  locative,  which  is  the  case  of  spacial  and  temporal  relations,  and 
the  objective.  All  these  forms  are  expressed  by  suffixes.  They  are 
thus  shown  in  the  following  table : 


Animate. 

Inanimate. 

Singular. 

Plural. 

Singular. 

Plural. 

Nominative . 

Vocative . 

Locative . 

Objective .  . 

-a 

-gi 

-gi 

-tige 

-nigini 

-gi,  -i 

-i 

(re),  -i 
-we,  -e,  -gi 
- i 

-ni 

-ni  (- ne ) 

-gini 

-ni 

These  forms  will  be  shown  with  two  nouns, — Afnd<jwa  star,  and 
a!  sen1  stone. 


Star. 

Stone. 

Singular. 

Plural. 

Singular. 

Plural. 

Nominative  .  . 

A'nagwa 

A'ndgwA'gi 

A’seni 

A'senya'rii 

V'ocative  .  .  . 

Ana'gwe 

Ana'gweti'gc 

Ase'ni 

A'senyd'ni 

Locative  .  .  . 

jA'nagwi'gi 

\A’nagu'gi 

^Andgwi'mgi'ni 

A’seni'gi 

Ase'nigVni 

Objective  .  .  ■  . 

(A'nagwa 

\a’nagwA'gi 

jA’seni 

A'senyd'ni 

[A'nagA'nt 

\Anagwu  i 

1 

There  is  no  difference  of  form  between  the  objective  and  some  forms 
of  the  possessive.  Thus: 

o' s ah 1  his  father  (animate) 
u'wlc1  his  head  (inanimate) 

§  42 
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The  ending  -gi  to  express  animate  plurality  is  no  doubt  the  same  as 
the  one  denoting  location,  thus  suggesting  the  probability  of  a  com¬ 
mon  origin. 

§  43.  The  Adjective 

The  attributive  relation  is  expressed  by  a  form  analogous  to  an 
inanimate  construction,  which  does  not  inflect  for  number  or  case. 
There  are  primary  and  derived  adjectives.  The  former  contains  the 
descriptive  notion  in  the  stem)  as,  Ice '  tci  great,  tcA  gi  small.  The 
derived  adjective  is  one  that  comes  from  a  noun;  as,  mA'netdW  (from 
niA'netd'wa  mystery  being),  A'cdH  (from  A'caa  a  Sioux).  Both 
kinds  of  inanimate  adjectives  agree  in  form  and  function;  they  have  a 
singular,  inanimate  ending,  and  they  occur  in  an  attributive  relation. 

Ice' 'tci  m,A'netoywa  a  great  mysterious  being 
tcAgi  wlgiyd'pa1  a  little  dwelling 
mA'netd'wi  a"¥  a  mysterious  country 
A'cahi  ne'niwa  a  Sioux  man 

As  has  been  said,  such  adjectives  do  not  change  their  form  to  agree 
with  nouns  for  number  and  case. 

ice" tci  mA'netdywe\  O  great  mystery! 
mA'netd'wi  a'kyan 1  mysterious  lands 
A'cahi  ne',niwAKgi  Sioux  men 

By  virtue  of  its  position,  the  adjective  of  inanimate  forms  takes 
on  the  function  of  an  initial  stem,  and  as  such  it  enters  into  combi¬ 
nations  with  secondary  elements  to  form — 

Nouns : 

tcAgi'nagd"i  small  bowl 

me'cimi'n1  apple  (literally,  large  fruit) 

Ase'nigdkn *  stone  dwelling 
Acd'hindKwe  Sioux  country 

Verbs: 

tc¥ gdhenuhVw 1  pi'cdgd it  is  a  tiny  buckskin  string 

ne'niwa  me' cindgusVwa  the  man  looked  big  (- ndgu -  [§  18] ;  -si-  [§  20], 

Adjectives,  when  used  as  predicates,  have  the  form  of  an  intransi 
tive  verb.  The  verb  is  built  up  on  the  regular  order  of  stem 
formation  with  the  qualifying  notion  of  the  combination  resting 
mainly  in  the  initial  member.  The  sens’,  of  the  stem  undergot" 
restriction  by  other  elements,  and  concord  of  gender  and  pronoui 
§  43 
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is  maintained.  Such  a  combination  agrees  with  a  noun  in  gen¬ 
der  and  number.  It  stands  before  or  after  the  noun  it  modifies. 

me'cawi  sl'pdw 4  large  is  the  river  ( mec -  large;  -a-  [§20] ;  -wi  [§28]) 
i'lwdwA^g1  kdnd'siwAyg 1  the  women  are  tall  (-si-  [§  20];  - wAg 1 
[§28]) 

Pronouns  (§§  44-49) 

§  44.  The  Independent  Personal  Pronoun 

The  incorporated  forms  of  the  personal  pronoun  have  been  treated 
in  §§  28-34.  The  independent  pronoun  is  closely  related  to  the 
pronouns  of  the  independent  mode  of  the  intransitive  verb  (§  28). 

I  nina  he  (an.)  lna 

we  (exclusive)  m'ndna  it  (in an.)  In* 

we  (inclusive)  Mndna  they  (an.)  I'nig * 

thou  7clna  they  (inan.)  i'nin * 

ye  1ci'nwdwa 


§  45.  The  Possessive  Pronoun 

Possession  is  expressed  by  prefixes  and  suffixes  which  are  related 
to  the  pronouns  of  the  independent  mode.  The  suffixes  differ  for 
nouns  of  the  animate  and  for  those  of  the  inanimate  class,  and  for 
singular  and  plural  of  the  object  possessed. 


OBJECT  POSSESSED 


Animate. 

Inanimate. 

Singular. 

Plural. 

Singular. 

Plural. 

my . 

ne-ma 

ne-mAgi 

ne-mi 

ne-mAni 

ours  (excl.)  .... 

ne-menana 

ne-menanAgi 

ne-menani 

ne-mcnanAni 

ours  (incl.)  .... 

ke-menana 

ke-mendnAgi 

ke-menani 

ke-menanAni 

thy  ......  . 

ke-ma 

ke-mAgi 

ke-mi 

ke-mAni 

your . 

ke-mwawa 

ke-mwawAgi 

ke-mwdwi 

ke-mwawAni 

his  .  .  . 

u-rtiAnx 

u-ma'  i 

u-mi 

u-mAni 

their  .  .  . 

u-rriwawAni 

u-mwawa' » 

u-mwdwAni 

u-mwawAni 

A  few  examples  will  serve  to  illustrate  the  use  of  the  forms.  The 
word  for  dog  is  Afnemds'a,  a  noun  of  animate  gender.  [The  inserted 
-t-  in  the  following  examples  is  presumably  the  same  as  in  ne'taw1 
i  am  (§  28). — T.  M.]  The  forms  of  the  three  persons  of  the  singu¬ 
lar  used  with  the  noun  in  the  same  number  would  be — 

ne' tAnemohe'm11  my  dog  (-t-  [§  8]) 
ke'tAnemohe'm a  thy  dog 
VLtA'nemohemA'ri  his  dog 

§§44,  45 
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Let  the  same  persons  remain  in  the  singular,  and  let  the  noun  be 
in  the  plural,  and  the  forms  would  be — 

netA'nemdhem\'g 1  my  dogs 
ketA'nemdliem.A'gl  thy  dogs 
utA'nemdhema'*1  his  dogs 

The  word  for  rock  is  a' sen1,  a  noun  of  inanimate  gender.  The  forms 
of  the  three  persons  of  the  singular  used  with  the  noun  in  the  singular 

would  be — 

netA'seni'm'  my  rock 
ke&A'seni'm1  thy  rock 
ut a' seni'm'  his  rock 

The  forms  with  the  same  persons  in  the  singular  and  the  noun  in 

the  plural  would  be — 

ne'hsmmA'n*  my  rocks 
ke' tAsenim A'n*  thy  rocks 
u'tAsenimA'n1  his  rocks 

The  consonant  tyi  of  the  suffix  is  often  omitted  with  certain  classes 
of  substantives :  as — 

In  terms  denoting  relationship. 

no'sa  my  father 
keV/ya  thy  mother 

u 'taiyci'n1  his  pet  (referring  to  a  horse  or  dog) 

In  words  expressing  parts  of  the  body. 

n e'ta1  my  heart 
k e'(ja¥  thy  chest 
u'wld  his  head 

In  some  names  of  tools, 
n etd''pwagAyri  my  pipe 
k e'meta''1  thy  bow 
u'wipA'n1  his  arrow 

[It  should  be  observed  that  under  special  stress  the  vowel  of  the  //< 
suffix  is  split  into  two  vowels  (§  6)  ;  likewise  it  should  be  noticed  that 
under  unknown  conditions  t  is  not  inserted  after  ne,  ke,  u,  before  initiu 
vowels:  then  the  terminal  e  of  ne  and  ke  is  elided,  while  a  glide  w  (§  8 
is  inserted  after  u. 

Examples  of  possessives  with  the  m  of  the  suffix,  from  the  Texts, 
are — 

nesmuV  my  younger  brother  330.16 
nztekwam*  my  sister  84.2,  12,  etc. 
ne.svmuhAg1  my  little  brothers  282.13 
§  45 
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nQciclpemA.gi  my  ducks  284.2 

nesimahenana  our  (excl.)  younger  "brother  90.12;  96.1 

noc-^menanAn*  our  (excl.)  grandchild  (obj.  case)  160.9 

kesmiahenana  our  (inch)  little  brother  90.6;  96.7 

kwcmunana  our  (inch)  sister-in-law  92.16  (- u-  =  -e -) 

ke^oyi’mamenan  our  (inch)  chief  300.24  ( t  inserted) 

ke^mahenanAg1  our  (inch)  younger  brothers  122.5,  11,  18 

ke^ymdmenanAg1  our  (inch)  chiefs  62.22  ( t  inserted) 

kendpdm3-  thy  husband  162.15,  23;  178.1 

kocisem*  thy  grandson  290.24 

ke^ma'a  thy  little  brother  252.1 

kete'&wmAg1  thy  foods  314.14 

undpdmAT)1  her  husband  162.23,  24 

usimAn  his  younger  brother  314.17 

u-smiaha'1  his  younger  brothers  90.14,  15 

uma'1  his  younger  brothers  90.10 

uc^rna'1  her  grandchildren  160.11 

u^^ma'*  his  sisters  208.15 

uwine mo'1  his  sisters-in-law  96.11  (w  a  glide) 

u.to' kAnemAv}  his  bones  16.5 

u^iw^mAn  his  bones  16.1 

xxtahmemAn'  his  garments  274.20 

usima'wawAn'  their  younger  brother  156.13,  16;  160.2 
u^mahwawAn1  their  younger  brother  94.19 

UMm^mowawAn'  their  sister-in-law  92.8  (w  a  glide;  -o-  inserted) 

Examples  from  the  Texts,  of  possessives  without  the  rn  of  the  suffix, 
are — 

n zgvn'  my  son  182.4;  184.8 
nemecdinesa  my  grandfather  206.6 
nem»a  my  uncle  12.14 

n eyya  my  mother  38.15  (for  negia /  cf.  ugiwdwAn1  their  mother) 

mkdna  my  friend  14.12;  26.17 

nij?1  my  arrow  84.20 

mp An1  my  arrows  290.20 

nem-ecom<^nana  our  (excl.)  grandfather  160.5 

kendtawindnendn 1  our  (inch)  medicine  308.22 

ketaiy a  thy  pet  178.14 

k etdtdwen1  thy  town  16.4  (contrasted  with  16.18) 
kegwisAg1  thy  sons  172.6 
kesesahwawa  your  elder  brother  294.18 
ucemisAri  his  niece  12.17,  20 
ugwisa,n  her  sons  170.1;  238.6 

uwi'kdrm'1  his  comrades  14.5,  6,  8;  20.1;  24.4  (w  a  glide) 
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xwntcimasko  taw  a ' 1  his  people  16.6 
u^wawAn*  their  mother  154.9 
u^wwwawAn*  their  son  172.17 
u^M^wawa'1  their  sons  172.20 
wiitcdnesw awa'1  their  children  160.13 

It  should  be  observed  that  in  certain  terms  of  relationship,  u-  of  the 
third  person  is  not  used.  Contrast  ommwaw'*  their  grandchildren 
154.18  with  kocisem*  thy  grandson  290.24;  o.sAn*  his  father  208.15 
with  koswawAn*  your  father  232.5  (owing  to  the  exigency  of  English 
grammar,  Dr.  Jones  is  forced  not  to  be  strictly  literal  in  his  transla¬ 
tion);  okomesAxx'  his  grandmother  234.4,  6  and  o^JcumesvfdwAn1  their 
grandmother  160.7  with  kd' komesendna  our  (inch)  grandmother 
262.3.— T.  M.] 

§  46.  The  Reflexive  Pronoun 

What  stands  for  the  reflexive  pronoun  in  the  absolute  form  is  in 
reality  an  inanimate,  possessive  combination.  The  thing  possessed 
is  designated  by  a-,  which  has  an  essential  meaning  of  existence, 
being.  The  forms  are — 

nl'yaw *  myself 

lei' yaw1  thyself 

u'wlya'w 1  his  self 

ki'ydna'n 1  ourselves  (I  and  thou) 

nl'ydnd'n 1  ourselves  (I  and  he) 

kl'yawd'w1  yourselves 

uwl'ydwd'w 1  their  selves 

These  forms  appear  frequently  as  the  object  of  a  transitive  verb; 
and  when  so  used,  the  combination  of  both  pronoun  and  verb  is  best 
rendered  by  an  intransitive  form. 

netti'pdneHa  nl'yaw *  I  am  independent  (literally,  I  own  my  own 
bodily  self) 

wa'pACitowA'g 1  uwi'ydwd'w 1  they  are  bad,  sinful  (literally,  they 
defame  their  own  bodily  selves) 

§  47.  The  Demonstrative  Pronouns 

Demonstrative  pronouns  occur  in  absolute  form,  and  number  and 
gender  are  distinguished.  Some  of  the  forms  are  slightly  irregular 
in  passing  from  singular  to  plural  and  from  one  gender  to  another. 
Three  of  the  pronouns  point  to  an  object  present  in  time  and  space 
with  much  the  same  force  as  English  this,  that,  yonder. 

§§  46,  47 
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Pronoun . 

Animate. 

Inanimate. 

Singular. 

Plural. 

Singular. 

Plural. 

this  . 

that  . 

yonder  . 

rriAna 

Ina 

Inaga 

mafiAgi 

inigi 

IndmdhAgi 

mAni 

Ini 

IndmAni 

mahAni 

mini 

inamahAni 

The  demonstrative  ina  is  also  the  third  person,  personal  pronoun. 

These  demonstratives  are  used  in  the  following  relations : 

mA'na  ne'niwa  this  man  (who  is  in  the  presence  of  both  speaker 
and  person  addressed,  but  not  necessarily  within  the  imme¬ 
diate  presence  of  both,  or  within  their  hearing) 

I'na  ne'niw a  that  man  (who  is  farther  removed,  or  who  is  sub¬ 
ordinate  in  point  of  interest) 

i'naga  ne'niw a  yonder  man  (who  is  farther  still  removed,  and 
who  can  be  out  of  hearing,  but  not  out  of  sight) 

One  demonstrative  is  used  in  answer  to  a  question,  and  corre¬ 
sponds  to  English  that,  yonder,  when  both  are  used  in  a  weak, 
indefinite  sense.  The  object  referred  to  is  present  and  visible. 


Pronoun. 

Animate. 

Inanimate. 

Singular. 

Plural. 

Singular. 

Tlural. 

that  . 

InAma 

inimahAgi 

Inima 

inimahAni 

This  pronoun  is  used  when  reference  is  made  to  a  particular  object 
selected  from  a  list;  as,  I'nAma  ne'niw a  that  man,  as  in  the  question, 
Which  of  the  men  do  you  wish  to  see? 

Another  pronoun  has  a  temporal  force,  and  refers  to  an  object  as 
invisible  and  in  the  past. 


Pronoun. 

Animate. 

Inanimate. 

Singular. 

Plural . 

Singular. 

Plural. 

that  . 

Iniya 

Iniydga 

Iniye 

_ 

Iniydne 

I'niya  ne'niwa  that  man  refers  to  a  man  known  to  both  speaker 
and  person  addressed,  but  who  is  at  present  absent,  or  is  no  longer 

alive. 

§  47 
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A  demonstrative  performs  the  function  of  an  adjective;  and  when 
one  is  used  alone  without  some  noun,  it  still  retains  the  force  of  a 
qualifier. 

mA'ni  d  i’cinagaHc 1  this  is  the  kind  of  song  he  sang 

Ini  d'i’ciseg 1  that  is  how  the  affair  stands 

§  48.  Indefinite  Pronouns ,  Positive  and  Negative 

There  are  three  sets  of  indefinite  pronouns.  One  inflects  for 
number  and  gender,  and  means  other.  The  second  inflects  for 
number,  but  has  separate  forms  for  each  gender;  the  animate  answers 
to  somebody,  some  one,  and  is  used  of  persons;  while  the  inanimate 
refers  to  something,  and  is  used  of  things  without  life.  The  third 
expresses  the  negative  side  of  the  second  set,  as  nobody,  no  one, 
nothing.  The  negatives  are  compound  forms  of  the  second  set  with 
the  adverb  dgvoi  no,  not,  occupying  initial  place.  The  three  sets  of 
demonstratives  stand  in  the  table  in  the  order  named. 


Pronoun. 

Animate. 

Inanimate. 

Singular. 

Plural. 

Singular. 

Plural. 

other  . 

somebody,  something  .  .  . 
nobody,  nothing . 

ku’tAga 

u'mya'a 

agil’myd'a 

ku’tAgA  'gi 

uwl’ydhA'gi 

a’guwl'ydha'gi 

ku’tAgi 

kd’goi 

dgivi’gdgd'i 

ku’tAgA'ni 

ka’goliA'ni 

a'gwigd’gohA'ni 

The  first  of  these  forms  usually  plays  the  part  of  an  adjective, 
while  the  others  often  stand  alone  and  appear  as  nouns. 

ku'tAga  ne'niwa  the  other  man 
u'wiyd"a  jjyd'wa  somebody  is  coming 
dgu'wiyds’a  ai'ydH  nobody  is  here 
agwi'kago a'Hagi'n1  nothing  is  left 

§  4i).  Interrogative  Pronouns 


The  interrogative  pronoun  asks  about  the  quality  of  a  noun,  and 
inflects  for  number  and  gender.  There  are  two  pronouns  used 
absolutely. 


Pronoun. 

Animate. 

Inanimate. 

Singular. 

Plural. 

Singular. 

Plural. 

who,  what . 

which . 

wand' a 

tana 

wdndhAgi 

tanigi 

waguna'  i 
tani 

wagunahAni 

tanigi 

§§  48,  49 
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The  first  pronoun  asks  of  quality  without  reference  to  limitation. 
wd'nda  tea'  Ida  ne'niwa  who  is  that  man  ? 
wdgund *  pydtdyAni  what  dost  thou  bring? 

The  second  pronoun  expresses  •  quality  with  more  of  a  partitive 
sense. 

td'natcd  I'na  ne'niwa?  which  is  the  man?  where  is  that  man? 
td'ni  pyd’toyA'ri ?  which  didst  thou  bring?  where  is  the  thing 
that  thou  broughtest? 

The  examples  show  the  predicate  use  of  the  pronouns.  The  pro¬ 
nouns  have  also  an  attributive  function. 

wa'naa  ne'niwa ?  what  man?  Also,  who  is  the  man? 
td'na  ne'niwa ?  which  man?  Also,  which  man  of  several? 

Numerals  (§§  50-52) 


§  AO.  Cardinal  Numbers 


The  numeral  system  as  exemplified  in  the  form  of  the  cardinals 
starts  with  a  quinary  basis.  The  cardinals  in  their  successive  order 
are  as  follows: 


ne'  gut 1  one 
nl'cw 1  two 
ne' swl  three 


nyd'w 1  four 
nyd'uAnw i  five 
ne' gutwdci'ga  six 
nd'higa  seven 
ne' cwdci'ga  eight 
cd'ga  nine 


me'dasw *1 
TcwW  Jten 


medaswi'  negu't1  | 

meddswineguiinesiw *j 
medaswinlcw1 
meddswiniewi'  nesl'w i 
medd'  swine' sw{ 
meddswineswi'nesiw1  / 
medd'  swing  d'w1 
medaswinydwi'n  esl  'w{ 
medaswi' nydnA  'nwi 
medaswi'  nydnAnwi'  nesl'w1  / 
meddswinegu' twdei' g 
medaswinegutwacigd'  nesl  W  / 


eleven 
twelve 
j.  thirteen 
fourteen 
..jfifteen 
,  [sixteen 
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medas'WinoTiiqa  > 

7_  .  _7  •  ..  a  seventeen 

medaswmohiga  nesi  wl  J 

medaswine' cwdciyqa  )  .  ,  , 

7_  _  .  .1  eighteen 

medaswinecwaciga  nesi  wl\ 

medd'swicdyqa  ]  .  ' 

7_  .  _  .  .1  nineteen 

medaswicaga  nesi  wlj 

mwdbitAg 1  twenty 

nlcwabitAqinequH i  }  , 

_7 -v  .4 twenty-one 
nicwabitAginegutmesi  wl  J 

neswd'bitAygi  thirty 

neswdbitAqinlycywi  l .  , 

•  -v  i  i  thirty-two 
neswa  bit  a  gimcwmesi  vr\ 

nytiwd'bitAygi  forty 

nydwdbitAqineyswi  \  ,  ,  ,, 

..  4 forty-three 

nyawa  bit  a  gmeswmest  wl\ 

nydnA  nd'  bityAg M  - 

cegiJcAriAW 1  J  ^ 

nydriAndbitAginya'w1 

nydnAndbitAginyawinesi'w i]  "V 

negutwdcigd'bitAygi  sixty 

nequtwdciqdbitAqinydnAynw 1  \  .  x 

_v  4slxfy-nYe 

negutwacigabitAginyariAiiwi  nesi  wi) 

nohigd'bitAygi  seventy 

nohiqdbitAqinequtwdciyq 2  \ 

J  ,  _  .  _  4seventy-six 
noliigabitAgmegutwaciganesi  wrJ 

necwdcigd'bitAygi  eighty 

necwdciqdbitAqinohiyqa  |  , 

_  .  •  _7  .  _  -v  4  eighty-seven 

necwacigabitAgmohiganesi  wl J 

cagd'bityAgi  ninety 

cdqdbitAqinecwdciyqa  )  .  .  ,  , 

4 ninety-eight 
cagabitAgmecwaciganesiw1} 

ne' gutwdy'kwe  one  hundred 

nequtwakwe'  nequH1  )  ,  ,  ,  , 

,  _,7  Jone  hundred  and  one 

negutwa  kweneguti  na\ 

nl' cwd'kwe  two  hundred 

nicwd'kwemeddswmanlcwlyna  two  hundred  and  twelve 
ne'swd'kw e  three  hundred 

neswd'kwenicwdibitAgineswiyna  three  hundred  and  twenty-three 

negutWAcigAtASwdy'kwe  six  hundred 

ndhigAtASwdy'kioe  seven  hundred 

nacwdcigAtASWdy'kwe  eight  hundred 

cdgA'tASWdytkwe  nine  hundred 

me'  daswdy'kwe  ten  hundred!  x1  . 

1 7  \*i  p  u  rone  thousand 
negutima  ka  kwe  one  box  J 
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eleven  hundred 


meddswinegutinesiwitASwd"kw e 
me'ddswds'kwe  ndr kdna  ne' gutwdK'kwe 
ne'gutimaka^kwe  nd''kdna  ne'gutwd"kws 

The  cardinals  from  one  to  five  terminate  with  the  inanimate  end- 
They  begin  with  the  consonant  n,  a  symbol  that  has  already 
been  shown  to  be  intimately  associated  with  the  hand.  The  symbol 


mg  -i 


is  valuable  for  the  suggestion  it  throws  upon  the  probable  origin  of 
the  numeral  system.  It  has  some  connection,  no  doubt,  with  the 
method  of  counting  with  the  fingers.  Furthermore,  it  will  be  noticed 
that  within  the  quinary  series  (viz.,  within  one  and  five,  inclusive) 
there  are  four  different  vowels  standing  immediately  after  n.  What 
part  and  how  much  vowel-change  may  have  played  in  the  formation 
of  the  system  is  yet  uncertain. 

Negu'twdcisga,  the  cardinal  for  six,  contains  three  elements. 
The  first  is  negut-,  and  stands  for  one.  The  second  is  probably  an 
initial  stem  dc-,  and  means  over,  across,  movement  across. 


d'cdw 1  over,  beyond,  an  obstruction  or  expanse 
d'cowlKwa  he  wades  across  a  stream 

d'ci'tA'm1  again,  in  turn,  by  way  of  repetition  or  continuity 
The  third  element  is  the  ending  - ga ;  it  is  a  frequent  termination  for 
words  expressing  quantity.  It  is  to  be  found  in  all  the  series  that 
six,  seven,  eight,  and  nine  enter ;  and  its  vowel  sometimes  lengthens 
to  a  when  another  element  is  added. 

meddswinegutwdcigd'nesi'w 1  sixteen 

But  the  vowel  does  not  lengthen  in  negutwAcigAtASwdy'kwe  six 

hundred. 

No'higa,  the  cardinal  for  seven,  does  not  yet  admit  complete 
analysis.  Initial  n-  and  final  -ga  are  the  only  intelligible  elements 
that  can  be  reduced  at  the  present. 

Ne'cwdcVga,  the  cardinal  for  eight,  has  three  parts,  aS  in  the  case 
of  the  cardinal  for  six.  The  first  is  nee-,  and  stands  for  three;  the 
second  is  dc-,  and  is  the  same  as  the  one  in  the  word  for  six;  the 
third  is  the  numeral  ending  -ga. 

Cd'ga,  the  cardinal  for  nine,  is  difficult  to  analyze.  The  numeral 
ending  -ga  is  clear,  but  cd-  is  doubtful.  It  is  possible  that  cd-  may 
be  the  same  as  cd-,  an  initial  stem  conveying  the  idea  of  freedom  of 
movement,  passage  without  friction,  without  obstruction,  without 

impediment. 
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cd'powd'wa  he  cries  out,  sending  his  voice  through  space 
cdpu'nigAsni  a  needle  (that  is,  an  instrument  for  piercing  through 
an  obstacle  with  ease).  This  explanation  is  offered  for  the 
reason  that,  in  counting  hurriedly  from  one  to  ten,  an  adverb 
lewl'tci  is  given  for  ten.  The  adverb  means  the  end,  and  Ca¬ 
may  possibly  express  the  idea  of  an  easy  flow  of  the  count 
up  to  the  adverb  Tcwl'tc which  marks  the  end  of  the  series. 

Me'ddsw *,  the  word  for  ten,  is  in  the  form  of  an  intransitive  verb 
of  the  third  person  singular  inanimate.  Its  middle  part  -das-  may 
be  the  same  thing  as  tAS-,  which  signifies  quantity,  usually  with  the 
notion  of  as  many  as,  as  much  as.  An  explanation  of  initial  me-  is 
as  yet  impossible.  [The  element  tAS-  occurs  always  in  the  form  tASwi-, 
which  is  an  initial  stem.  See  §  16.  — T.  M.] 

With  the  cardinal  ten  the  numeration  apparently  changes  over  to 
a  decimal  system.  After  every  new  decimal,  the  cardinals  take  one 
or  the  other  of  two  forms.  One  is  a  cumulative  compound,  wherein 
the  part  indicating  the  decimal  comes  first,  and  the  smaller  number 
second. 

meddswinegidt 1  ten  one  (meaning  eleven) 
nlcwdbitAgine'sw 1  twenty-three 

negutwaJcweneguH1  one  hundred  one  (meaning  one  hundred  and 
one) 

The  other  is  also  cumulative,  but  in  the  form  of  an  intransitive 
verb  of  the  third  person  singular  inanimate.  Furthermore,  the  com¬ 
bination  incorporates  nesi-,  an  element  used  in  the  word  for  finger, 
between  the  pronominal  ending  and  the  part  expressing  the  numeral. 

me'ddsw *  it  is  ten 
meddswinyawinesi'wi  it  is  ten  four 

The  initial  member  indicating  the  decimal  can  be  omitted,  if  the 
numeration  is  clear  from  the  context.  For  example,  negutinesl'w ' 
can  mean  eleven,  twenty-one,  thirty-one,  forty-one,  and  so  on 
up  to  and  including  ninety-one.  It  jumps  such  numbers  as  a 
hundred  and  one  and  a  thousand  and  one;  but  it  can  be  used  to 
express  a  hundred  and  eleven,  and  a  t  housand  and  eleven,  and  all  the , 
rest  of  the  one-series,  as  in  the  instances  just  cited.  In  the  same; 
way  mcwinesVw 1  can  be  used  to  express  a  two-series;  neswinesi'w1 ,  a 
three-series;  and  so  on  up  to  and  including  cagdnesi'w *,  a  nine-series. 
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The  element  expressing  hundred  is  -akw%  the  same  thing,  prob¬ 
ably,  as  the  collective  suffix  used  to  indicate  things  which  are  wooden: 
as — 

cegahwa  pine  [literally,  skunk-tree.— T.  M.] 
manJcwd'kwa  bear-tree 
pA'sigd"kwa  board 

The  suffix  ends  with  e,  which  is  characteristic  of  an  adverb. 
Numeration  in  the  hundreds  is  expressed  with  the  smaller  number 
coming  after  the  higher.  There  are  two  forms, — one  with  simply  the 
combination  of  high  and  low  number : 

nicwdf'lwenlKcwi  two  hundred  two  (for  two  hundred  and  two) 

the  other  with  this  combination  terminated  by  the  local  demon¬ 
strative  adverb  I'na 1  there,  in  or  at  that  place: 

nlcwd ' Tvwe’ nlcwKlna  two  hundred  two  there 

The  suffixed  adverb  has  very  nearly  the  force  of  also,  too,  as 
used  thus  with  numerals.  In  the  series  between  six  and  nine,  inclu¬ 
sive,  where  the  numeral  ending  is  -ga,  the  quantitative  element  -Ias- 
[tAswi-,  see  §  16.  — T.  M.]  comes  in  between  the  cardinal  and  the  sign 
for  the  hundred. 

negutwdcigAtASwd'*lcwe  six  times  hundred  (for  six  hundred) 
cdgA'tASWd"kwe  nine  times  hundred  (for  nine  hundred) 

It  takes  the  same  place  in  hundreds  after  a  thousand. 

meddswinegutitASwa^kw6  ten  one  times  hundred 
m.eddswinegutineslwitASwdx'Jcw e  one  ten  times  hundred 

Both  of  the  preceding  examples  mean  eleven  hundred. 

Thousand  is  expressed  in  two  ways, — one  by  the  combination  of 
ten  and  the  sign  for  hundred,  meddswakw e;  the  other,  and  the  one 
more  usual,  by  a  compound  expressing  one  box,  negutimaka"kwe. 
The  word  for  box  is  makakw i,  of  inanimate  gender.  With  the 
meaning  a  thousand,  it  takes  the  form  of  an  adverb  by  ending 
with  e.  The  term  is  of  recent  origin.  In  some  of  their  earlier  sales  of 
land  to  the  government,  the  people  received  payment  partly  in  cash. 
This  money  was  brought  in  boxes,  each  box  containing  a  thousand 
dollars.  From  that  circumstance  the  term  for  one  box  passed  in 
numeration  as  an  expression  for  a  thousand.  The  term  is  now  a  fix¬ 
ture,  even  though  its  form  is  less  simple  than  the  more  logical  word. 
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The  psychological  reason  for  the  preference  is  not  altogether  clear. 
The  fact  that  the  word  for  one  box  stood  as  a  single  term  for  a 
definite  high  number  may  have  had  something  to  do  with  its  adapta¬ 
tion.  The  word  for  ten  hundred,  on  the  other  hand,  represents 
ten  groups  of  high  numbers,  each  group  having  the  value  of  a  distinct 
number  of  units.  To  use  one  word  that  would  stand  for  a  high 
decimal  number  may  have  seemed  easier  than  to  express  the  same 
thing  by  the  use  of  smaller  integers  in  multiple  form.  As  a  matter 
of  fact,  very  little  is  done  with  numerations  that  extend  far  into  the 
thousands;  yet,  in  spite  of  the  little  effort  to  count  with  high  num¬ 
bers,  it  is  within  the  power  of  the  language  to  express  any  number 
desired.  To  express  ten  thousand,  and  have  it  generally  under¬ 
stood,  is  to  say — 

ne' gutimakAs'Jcwe  me'dase'nw*  lni'tAse'nwi ,  which  is,  in  the  order 
as  the  words  come,  one  box,  it  is  taken  ten  times,  that  is 

ITS  SUM 

A  number  like  forty  thousand  two  hundred  and  thirteen 


would  be — 

ne'gutimaka"kwe  nyd'  wabitAgit a'  swima'  Tea" ' lew e  nl' cwa  kwd'na 
medd'swineswi'na.  The  words  in  their  order  mean  one  box, 

FORTY  IS  THE  NUMBER  OF  TIMES  THE  BOX  IS  TAKEN,  TWO 

hundred  plus,  ten  three  also  [Taswi  is  the  same  as  the 
initial  stem  tASwi. — T.  M.] 


The  more  intelligent  express  such  high  numbers  in  shorter  terms. 

Cardinals  occupy  initial  place  in  composition  when  they  stand  in 
an  adjective  relation:  as — 

ne'guti'neni'wa  one  man 
ni'  cwilewd'g1  two  women 
negu'tlhiywa  he  is  alone 
nl'ciwA^g1  they  are  two 


Cardinals  are  used  freely  as  nouns,  and  it  will  be  observed  that  in 
this  connection  they  do  not  inflect  for  number  or  gender. 

ne'ndwdywa  ne'gut1  I  saw  one  animate  (object) 
ne'ndta  ne'  gut1  I  saw  one  inanimate  (object) 
nepya'nawA'g 1  nyd'w 1  I  fetched  four  animate  (objects) 
ne'pydt0  nyd'w 1  I  fetched  four  inanimate  (objects) 


§  51.  Ordinals 

The  ordinals  are  combinations  with  the  initial  parts  derived  from 
cardinals;  but  the  first  ordinal  has  a  separate,  distinct  word.  Begin- 
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ning  with  the  second  ordinal  is  an  incorporated  - onAmeg 1  or  - dnAmeg 1 
the  final  ending  of  which  is  the  suffix  -g\  met  with  so  frequently  in  a 
locative  relation;  that  is  the  sense  of  it  here.  With  the  eleventh 
ordinal,  and  every  other  after,  occurs  the  numeral  element  \as- 
between  the  cardinal  and  the  compound  ending  - onAmeg 1  or  - dnAmeg 
Ordinals  do  not  inflect  for  number  or  gender.  They  are  as  follows : 
me'neta  first 
nlco'nAmeygi  second 
neso'  nAme'g1  third 
nyab,nAmesgi  fourth 
nyanAnonAxmegi  fifth 
negutwaciga'  nAme'g 1  sixth 
nohiganAvneg 1  seventh 
necwaciganAme'g 1  eighth 
cagd'nAme'g1  ninth 
meddsd'nAme'g 1  tenth 
meddswinegutH as  onAmeg1  I 

meddswinegutineslwitASdnAmegi  jeleven  1 
nlcwabitAgit  as  onAmeg 1  twentieth 
negutwakwetASonAme'gi  hundredth 
meddswdVwetAsbnAmegi  I  . 
negutimakakwet  as  onAmeg*) tilousand lt h 

§  52.  Iteratives  and  Distributives 

Iteratives  indicate  repetition  in  point  of  time,  as  once,  twice, 
thrice.  They  are  derived  from  cardinals,  and  take  the  form  of  an 
inanimate,  intransitive  verb.  With  the  sixth  iterative  occurs  the 
numeral  element  -tAS-,  denoting  quantity ;  it  is  incorporated  after  the 
cardinal  elements,  and  is  found  with  all  the  rest  of  the  iteratives. 
The  iteratives  follow  thus  in  order: 

ne'gute'nw i  first  time 
nl'cenwi  second  time 
ne'senw 1  third  time 
nyd'wen *  fourth  time 
nyd' nAne'nw *  fifth  time 
negutwacigAtAse'nw 1  sixth  time 
no'higAtAse'nw *  seventh  time 
ne' cwdcigAtAse'nw 1  eighth  time 
cd'gAtasesnw *  ninth  time 
me'dase'nwi  tenth  time 
meddswinegutitAsenvo 1  1  . 

'meddswinegutinesiwitAsexnwi)  even  1  ime 
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nicwabitAgitAse'nw*  twentieth  time 
negutwalcwetAse'nv) 1  hundredth  time 

nicwd ' IcweneswabitAginyawinesiwitA sexnwl  two  hundred  and  thirty- 
fourth  time 

mtgutimalcmlcwetAse W)thougandth  time 
medaswalewetAse  nwl  J 

Distributives  express  the  number  of  things  taken  at  a  time,  as 
EACH  ONE,  TWO  AT  A  TIME,  EVERY  THIRD  ONE,  FOUR  APIECE.  Tile 
distributive  idea  is  expressed  by  reduplication  of  the  first  numeral 
syllable.  In  the  following  are  some  distributive  cardinals: 

nd'neguH *  each  one 
ndnlcw 1  each  two 
ndneswi  or  nd'nesw1  each  three 
nd'nydw *  or  ndnyaw 1  each  four 
nd'  nydnjdnw1  each  five 
ndnegutwdcVga  each  six 
nd'ndhVga  each  seven 
nd'necwdciKga  each  eight 
cd'caga  each  nine 
md' meddK swl  each  ten 
m&'medasmneguH*  Lach  eleven 
ma'medaswinegutinesi'w l\ 
nd'nlcwdbitAyg 1  each  twenty 
na'mcwaUUgim'cw‘  i  h  twenty.two 

na'nlcwabitAginicwinesl  wl  J 
nd'neswdbitAxgi  each  thirty 
no! nydwdbitAx gl  each  forty 
nd'nydnAnwdbitA^g1  each  fifty 
n  d'negutwdcigd  bit  a  V/2'  each  sixty 
nd'ndhigdbitAyg 1  each  seventy 
iid'necwdcigdbitA'g 1  each  eighty 
cd' edgdbitA'g1  each  ninety 
nd'negutwdy’lcwe  each  hundred 
m  a'meddswd ' '  lew e 
nd'negutimA  'JcAy'Jcwe 

Examples  of  distributive  ordinals  are — 

mdmeneta  every  first 
rid'nicbnAme'g *  every  second 
ndnesonAmeg 1  every  third 
md'meddsdnAme'g 1  every  tenth 
7i  d'negutwa '  lewd  a  son  aw.  e  '</*’  every  hundredth 
Distributive  iteratives  are  expressed  in  a  similar  way. 

7i a' negute'vw1  it  is  once  at  a  time 
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na'nlce'nw1  it  is  twice  at  a  time 
nd'nese'nw 1  it  is  thrice  at  a  time 

These  distributives  are  often  followed  by  the  local  demonstrative 
adverb  i'c\  denoting  toward,  movement  away  toward  something. 
rhe  adverb  adds  to  the  distributive  notion  the  idea  of  movement 
by  groups. 

nd'nlcvoi'c 1  two  at  a  time 
nd'neswi'c 1  three  at  a  time 
md'meddswinicwinesiwi'c 1  thirteen  at  a  time 
nanicwdbitAgitAsdnAmegi'c 1  every  twentieth 
nd'nohigAtAsenwVc 1  every  seventh  time 

In  the  multiplication  of  two  numbers,  the  cardinal  is  the  multipli¬ 
cand,  and  the  iterative  the  multiplier. 

ne'guti  nd'negute'nw *’  one  is  taken  once  at  a  time 
ni'cwi  na'nice'nw •*  two  is  taken  twice  at  a  time 
ne'swi  nd'nese'nw i  three  is  taken  thrice  at  a  time 

Note.— Half  and  fourth  are  the  only  fractions  made  use  of  by  the 
lialect.  The  word  for  half  is  expressed  absolutely  by  d'petaW,  an 
-dverb  denoting  half.  It  forms  the  denominator,  while  a  cardinal 
5  used  in  the  numerator. 
negutd' pe  ta'w*  one  half 
nicwd' pe'ta'w1  two  halves,  two  parts 

The  word  for  fourth  is  d'sepAsne,  an  adverbial  form  of  d'sepAxna 
accoon.  The  term  comes  from  the  fourth  of  a  dollar,  which  was 
be  price  paid  for  a  raccoon-skin  at  the  trading-store.  It  is  the 
enominator,  while  the  cardinal  is  the  numerator. 

negutd' sepAsne  one-fourth,  quarter  of  a  dollar 
neswd' sepAKnee  three-fourths,  seventy-five  cents 

There  is  a  demonstrative  adverb  Ina'  with  the  meaning  usually  of 
here,  at  that  place.  When  it  comes  after  such  phrases  as  have 
een  given,  it  has  the  meaning  of  plus  ;  the  fraction  is  partly  broken, 
nd  the  terms  then  express  addition. 

negutdpe  ta'wlna'  one  and  a  half 
negutasepA'inna '  plus  a  fourth 

§  53.  Adverbs 

There  are  numerous  adverbs  that  express  great  variety  of  relation- 
•ip.  By  far  the  greater  number  of  them  are  used  as  adjuncts.  As 
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adjuncts,  some  have  great  freedom  of  position,  and  others  have  not 
that  freedom.  Among  the  adverbs  of  free  position  are  those  express¬ 
ing  time. 

I'nug*  orpydyd\ii  to-day  was  when  I  came 
■ yyd'w a  a'/XL,waHye  he  came  long  while  ago 
oskA'tdma KH  mpya  by  and  by  I  will  come 

Other  adverbs  are  less  free  as  to  position.  Such  are  those  that  do 
the  double  office  of  prepositions  and  conjunctions. 

ne'’kAni  pe/pord  during  the  whole  year 
ne'lvAn  cT pematesiHc1  during  all  the  time  that  he  lived 
a'yapwa'w1  na/wa'Tcwa'g 1  before  noon;  before  mid-day 
a/ya'pwaw*  pyaHc 1  before  he  came 

These  limited  adverbs  occurring  in  first  position  really  perform  the 
office  of  initial  stems.  The  following  examples  show  adverbs  in 
composition  with  secondary  stems: 

tcfg epya'g1  at  the  edge  of  the  water 
a'kwit Apahwi  on  top  of  the  lodge 

Some  adverbs  express  a  modal  sense,  and  have  the  force  of  eithei 
a  clause  or  a  sentence. 

kaci'wato  V  of  course  it  is  true  (said  in  answer  to  a  question) 
kaci'wutoV  I  don’t  care  what  happens;  it  makes  no  difference 
ma'satci  pya'wa  he  had  a  hard  time  getting  here 

The  qualifying  force  of  some  adverbs  is  so  extensive  as  to  mak 
them  into  conjunctives.  Amongst  their  many  values  as  conjunctive 

are — 

General  connectives: 
ndrka  and,  as — 

lel'na  na/ '  kAmffi®  thou  and  I 
ce'wari1  but,  in  which  an  objection  is  implied,  as 

atci'moha'p i  ce'wana  'WA'niied'wa  he  was  told,  but  he  forgo! 

Introductives : 

nahi'  well,  I  say,  as — 

nahi',  nldtes o' '1cdndswa  - well,  I  will  tell  the  story  <; 

him  - 

Mho',  with  much  the  same  meaning  and  use  as  nahi ' 
h a' etna1  why!  how  now!  as— 

ka'cina'1,  d'ywindgwai'ijAni'n*  why,  thou  hast  not  gone  ye 

kA'cind'gwa  is  much  like  TcA'cindKi 
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§  54.  Interjections 

There  are  also  numerous  interjections.  Naturally  most  of  them 
lave  to  do  with  the  expression  of  subjective  states  of  the  mind, 
rhere  are  two  interjections  of  very  common  use,  and  they  will  be 
,he  only  ones  to  be  mentioned.  One  is  tai'ydnaH  would  that  I 
iad  my* wish!  It  is  used  with  the  subjunctive  to  express  a  prayer. 

Tai'ydna'  1  pyd'te!  oh,  I  wish  he  would  come! 

The  other  interjection  is  tel,  expressing  wonder.  It  can  and  often 
loes  occur  alone,  but  it  is  more  common  as  a  suffix. 

d'pydtcitcl!  when,  lo,  here  he  came ! 

§  55.  CONCLUSION 

On  account  of  the  limitation  of  space,  the  description  of  the  gram- 
natical  processes  of  this  Algonquian  dialect  is  to  be  taken  rather  as  a 
general  summary.  A  good  deal  of  matter  has  been  lightly  touched 
ipon,  and  much  has  been  wholly  left  out.  It  has  been  the  plan  to 
>oint  out  in  as  few  words  as  possible  such  features  as  would  give  an 
ntelligible  idea  of  what  the  grammar  of  this  one  Algonquian  dialect 
5  like.  The  description  will  close  with  the  text  of  a  myth  that  was 
mrposely  abbreviated  in  the  telling.  It  is  told  in  a  straightforward 
tliom  without  any  attempt  at  rhetorical  emphasis,  which  often  goes 
rith  the  language  of  myths.  The  translation  keeps  close  to  the  order 
f  the  ideas  expressed  in  the  text.  There  is  also  a  short  analysis  of 
ome  of  its  morphology  and  syntax. 


TEXT 


[Cf.  Fox  Texts,  pp.  70-74.] 


Ma'kwAiT 1  pamine'kawatcig1.2 

Bear  they  who  are  in  pursuit  of  him. 


Inipi3 

It  is  said 


acawaiy64  negutenw15 

long  ago  it  was  once 


a'pepog16 

when  it  was 


a'A'skime'pug 

when  first  it  nad 
winter  snowed 

a‘A"skanw!gi8  neswi9  neniwAg1 10  acicawatc111  mamaiya12  kegiceyapa. 

while  the  first  three  men  b  they  went  to  early  in  the  mornmj 

snow  was  on  hunt  for  game  *  , 

ApAtakig114  a'pe'kwisasAga'k115  ma'kwAn116  a  pltci  kawanitc1. 

i.i _ ti  i  nr  apa  it  ii'o  c  t  li  i  r*  lr 


On  the  hillside 


where  it  was  thick 
with  growth 


bear 


he  went  in  making  a 
trail. 


i  ma"kwAni  object  of  the  following  participle  (ma"kwa  animate  noun,  nominative  singular;  -n*  objecti 

animate  singular  suffix  [§  42]).  . 

2 pamine'ka'watci'gi  third  person  plural,  animate,  transitive  participle  (pami-  for  pemi-  [initial  su 
denoting  movement  past;  e  of  pemi-  becomes  a  in  the  participle,  §33];  -ne  ka-  a  secondary  stem  meant 
TO  DRIVE,  TO  PURSUE  [§  19];  -w-  [§  21  (?)] ;  -a-  refers  to  the  animate  object  ma'kwAni;  -tcigi  animate,  tin 

person,  participial  plural  [§  33]).  _  .... 

3  Inipi  combination  of  an  introductive  and  a  quotative  ( I'm  [§  47]  singular,  inanimate,  demonst 
pronoun  used  as  an  introductive;  i'pi  impersonal  quotative,  occurring  usually  as  a  suffix  [§  41]). 

<  a’cawai'yt  temporal  adverb  expressing  remote  time  in  the  past  (§  53). 

s  ne'gute'nwi  iterative  (§  52)  in  the  form  of  the  third  person  singular,  inanimate,  intransitive  verb 

the  independent  series  (§  28).  . 

6&"pepo'gi  third  person  singular  inanimate  intransitive  verb  of  the  indefinite  conjunctive  mode 
temporal  augment;  pep-  initial  stem  used  to  express  notions  of  winter,  cold,  snow  [§  16];  -gi  suffix  wi 

a  locative  sense  [§  42]).  r*  i 

7  d-A-ski'me'pu'gi  same  kind  of  verb  as  in  note  6  (aski-  initial  stem  signifying  early,  soon,  fir.tIS 

me-  initial  stem  common  with  words  for  snow,  ice,  cold;  me'pu-  to  snow). 

s  d’Ask&nwi'gi  an  impersonal  verb  of  the  intransitive  conjunctive  mode  (Ask-  same  as  in  note  < ; 
secondary  stem  denoting  state,  condition;  -gi  suffix  with  locative  sense).  . 

9  ne'swi  cardinal  used  as  an  adjective  to  the  following  noun. 

10  ne'niwA'gi  animate,  plural  noun,  subject  of  the  following  verb  (ne’niwa  nominative  singular; 

suffix  denoting  plurality  T§  42]).  . 

n  dcl'c&wa'tci  ( cicd  initial  stem  to  hunt;  third  person  plural,  animate,  intransitive  verb  of  u 

junctive  mode  [§  29]). 

n  ma’maiya  temporal  adverb  expressing  relative  time.  w  . 

n  kegl'ceyd'pa  temporal  adverb  referring  to  that  part  of  the  morning  just  before  and  immediately 

sunrise.  .  ,,  ... 

14  apA'ta'ki'g'  independent,  intransitive,  verbal  combination  used  like  a  noun  ( apAl -  akin  to ap 
signifying  hale,  part  of;  -d'ki-  akin  to  a"ki  meaning  earth,  ground,  land;  -</»  locative  suffix). 

is  dpe'kwisasAgdki  same  kind  of  verb  as  in  note  G  (o-  vowel  augment  same  as  in  note  6,  but  used  * 
as  in  other  places  of  the  text,  with  a  relative  force;  pe'kwi-  initial  stem  denoiing  density,  Tin  - 
[§16];  sasAg-  reduplicated  form  of  the  initial  stem  [see  saqi-  §  1G],  which  has  taken  on  the 
TAKING  HOLD  of;  -  ki  third  person,  inanimate,  pronominal  ending  of  the  conjunctive  mode[§  29J). 
is  ma"kwAni  objective  form  of  an  animate  noun  used  as  the  subject  of  the  subordinate  verb  t  a  0 
u  d'pitci’ka'wdniHci  third  person  singular,  animate,  intransitive  verb  of  the  conjunctive  m  c. 
with  a  subordinate  subject  in  the  objective  relation  (pit-  initial  stem  denoting  movement 
enclosure  [§  16];  for  the  tci-  of  pilci-  cf.  pydtci-  under  pya-,  also  §  8;  ' ka -  secondary  stem  exp 
notion  of  making  an  imprint,  sign,  track,  and  of  moving,  going  [§  18];  -no- connective  ' 

incorporated  representative  of  an  objective  relation,  and  parallel  in  construction  to  -n*  in 
It  belongs  with  -tci  in  nitci,  and  so  enters  into  a  subjective  relation  [§  34]). 
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Neguti18  a'pItcmagAnatc1 19  a’a-ci'kahwatc* 1.20  “Watcik^siyagicisawaf”21 

One  he  went  in  following  he  set  him  to  going.  “  To  the  place  whence  the  source 


One 

after  him 

ahinatc422  wltamatcin*.23 

said  he  to  him  whom  he 
him  accompanied. 

Watcikesiyagi24  wase'kaga; 

From  the  place  he  who  went 

where  it  is  cold  round  by  way  of, 


of  cold  is  he  going  fast!  ” 


25 


“ Watcmawa'kwagicisawa!” 20  ahitc1.27 

“  Towards  the  place  whence  the  mid-  said  he. 
day  is  he  hurrying!  ” 

Ini28  na'ka29  watcinawa'kwagi30  wase'kaga25  “A'pAgicimugicisawa!”31 

And  another  to  the  place  whence  he  who  went  ‘‘towards  the  place  of  the 

the  source  of  the  noon-  round  by  falling  down  is  he  hastening1" 

day  way  of 


then 


iihitc’.27 

said  he. 

Aiyaco'k3 


To  and  fro 


a'kiwinamo'tatiwatc4.32  AskAtcip133  petegipyayata34 

long  did  they  together  keep  Later  on  it  is  said  behind  he  who  was 
him  in  flight  from  them.  coming 

a'kigahinapitc1,35  a-A-skipAgame'kwisenigitcl!36  keyahapaiyu  a'pemeg137 

on  the  ground  as  he  it  lay  with  a  green  surface  lo,  it  was  the  fact  to  a  place 

looked,  above 


18  ne'guti  cardinal  (§  50)  used  as  an  adjective  modifying  a  noun  understood. 

19  a'pltcind'gAna'tci  third  person  singular,  animate,  transitive  verb  of  the  conjunctive  mode  {pit-  same  as 
n  note  17;  nag  a- initial  stem  meaning  to  follow  after  [§  16];  -n-  an  intervocalic  causal  particle  [§§  8, 21]; 
a-  objective  pronominal  element  referring  to  the  bear;  -tci  pronominal  sign  standing  for  the  third  person 
angular  subject,  conjunctive  [§  29]). 

28  daci'kahwatci  same  kind  of  verb  as  in  note  19  {-'ka-  secondary  stem,  same  as  in  note  17;  -hw-  causal 
^article  [§  37];  -a-  same  as  in  note  19;  -tci  same  as  in  note  19). 

2i  watcikesiyagicisdwa' !  third  person,  singular,  animate  intransitive  verb  of  the  independent  series  ( watci - 
nitial  stem  [from  utci,  a  locative  adverb  meaning  whence,  source  from,  away  from  (§  16)];  kesiyd- 
nitial  combination  expressing  cold;  -gi  locative  suffix  denoting  place  where  [§  42];  watcikesiyagi 
vhence  comes  the  cold  is  an  inanimate  participial  construction;  ici  a  locative  adverb  denoting  hither, 
vway,  toward;  it  often  occurs  as  a  suffix  [§  52];  watcikesiyagici  toward  the  place  whence  comes 
ihe  cold  takes  the  place  of  an  initial  stem  to  the  rest  of  the  combination;  -isa-  secondary  stem  expressing 
wift  movement  [§  19];  -wa  third  person  singular,  pronominal  sign  representing  an  independent  animate 
subject,  lengthened  from  wa  [§§  6.  28]). 

■2dhindtci  same  kind  of  verb  as  in  notes  19  and  20  (a-  as  in  note  15;  hi- initial  stem  meaning  to  say  [§  16]; 
n-  as  in  note  19;  -a-  as  in  note  19;  -tci  as  in  note  19). 

23  mtamatcini  third  person  singular,  animate,  transitive  participle  ( wi -  initial  stem  denoting  com- 
’anionship  [§  16];  -f-[§  8];  -a- secondary  stem  denoting  condition;  -m-  animate  causal  particle  [§§  21, 37]. 

i-  animate  objective  sign;  -atcini  contains  both  subject  and  object,  being  a  possessive,  transitive  parti- 

ipial  [§  33]). 

24  Explained  in  note  21. 

25  Participial  (§33),  intransitive  animate:  hence  the  termination  -g«,  not  (see  §34);  -  ka-  a  sec-ond- 

ry  stem  meaning  track,  imprint  (§  18). 

26  watci-  as  in  note  21;  nawa'kwdgi  (§53);  the  final  i  elided  (§  12)  before  ic  i-  (§  16),  the  final  i  of  which 
>  likewise  lost;  -isawa  as  in  note  21. 

27  hi  an  initial  stem  as  in  ahindtci  (note  22);  the  form  is  the  third  person  singular  animate  intransitive 

f  the  conjunctive  mode  (§  29). 

28  See  note  3. 

29  An  adverh  (§  53). 

80  See  note  26. 

31  &-  prefix;  pAgi-  an  initial  stem  meaning  to  strike  (§  14);  -icisawdasin  notes  21,26:  gi  locative  suffix. 

32  d-  prefix;  kiwi- an  initial  stem  cognate  with  ki-  (§  16);  -n-  intervocalic  (§8);  -d-a  secondary  stem 
ten  used  to  indicate  flight  (§  19);  -m-  instrumental  particle  (§§  21,  37);  -6- sign  of  middle  voice  (§40); 

-  an  intervocalic  (§  8);  -a-  is  not  clear;  -ti-  sign  of  reciprocity  (§  38);  -watci  sign  of  third  plural 
limate  intransitive  conjunctive  mode  (§  29). 

33  For  AskAtci+ipi;  AskAtci  cognate  with  aski-  (§  16);  ipi  as  in  note  3. 

34  petegi-  an  adverb;  gi  locative  suffix,  as  in  notes  7,  8,  14;  pyayata  contains  pyd  an  initial  stem  denof- 
g  movement  hither  (§  16);  yd-  an  initial  stem  meaning  the  same  (see  below  dydwdtc note  41):  from 
e  analogy  of  pyayAne  (from  pyd)  it  is  likely  that  the  true  stem  is  yd;  -ta  termination  of  the  animate 
transitive  participial,  third  person  singular  (§  33). 

u  For  a’kigi  +  dhindpUd;  a'kigi  on  the  ground;  -gi  a  locative  suffix  (§42);  dhindpitc <  (a— -fcG.it  -’9]): 

•  (§  8);  -i-  for  ici  thus  (§  12);  -n-  (§  8);  dpi  to  see. 

iS  -sen-  a  connective  stem  meaning  reclining,  lying  down  (§  20);  d — gi  as  in  note  6;  -tci  (§  54). 

[!7  I  have  altered  a'pemegi  of  Dr.  Jones  to  d'pemegi.  The  first  can  not  be  analyzed;  the  second  can, 
i  d  is  supported  by  a'pemeg  of  the  Fox  Texts  (72.1).  The  a'pemsg  of  the  Fox  texts  at  i.’  lOpaion!!'. 
a  typographical  error.  The  analysis  is  a—gi,  as  in  note  6. 
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ayawate'e.41 

when  they 
went. 


a'i*ciweneguwatci38  ma'kwAn'.1  SasAgAnig139  a' tetepine' kawawatc1 41 

was  the  way  along  which  the  bear.  At  the  thick  while  round  in  a  circle  they 

they  were  led  by  growth  drove  him 

keyahapaiyu  a'pemeg*37 

was  really  the  into  the 

time  above 

Ini  a'kowepyayata42  a'kowatcin143  a'kwagohomatc1,44  “Matapye1/ 

There-  behind  he  who  him  who  was  then  did  he  cry  out  to  “OUnion-of- 

upon  came  next  him,  Rivers, 

ldwatawe1!48  A'pemegiku47  keteciwenegonana!”48  aliinatc’22  Matapya- 

let  us  turn  Into  the  sky  truly  he  is  leading  you  and  said  he  to  Union-of-River 

back!  me  away!”  him 

h.An*,49  cewana50  a'pwawipeme'tagutc*.51 

him,  but  not  a  reply  did  he  get  from  him. 

Matapya'a  tcawine'k*  pamipahuta52  wisAgenuhiiltAn* 53  ahutaihitc5.5 

Ilnion-of-  in  the  middle  he  who  ran  past  little  Hold-Tight  did  he  have  for 

Rivers  space  his  pet. 

Tagwaginig155  amAtAnawatc158  ma'kwAn';1  anesawatc1;^ 

In  the  fall  of  the  year  then  they  overtook  him  bear-him;  then  they  killed  him 

lucinesawatc158  me'tegumici  u'te'kunAn*  a'kicklckahAmowatc*,51 

after  they  had  slain  him  oak  boughs  much  did  they  cut  them, 


na'ka50  ma'komicyan1;  ahapAckinAnihawatc160  ma'kwAn1;1  kiciwInA- 

likewise  sumachs;  then  they  put  him  to  lie. on  bear-him;  when  they 

top  of 


38  id  initial  stem  thus  (§  10);  -we-  variant  of  wa  (from  aw  a  [§  16]  by  §  12);  -n-  (§  21);  -e-  (§  8);  -gu- 
sign  of  the  passive  (§  41);  a—watd  (§  29). 

39  sasAg-  reduplicated  form  of  SAg-  an  initial  stem  (§  10),  as  in  note  15;  -a-  as  in  pAgA-  beside  pAgi-  to 
strike;  -ni-  (§  34);  -gi  locative  suffix  (§  42). 

4°  a-  temporal  particle;  tetepi-  a  collateral  form  of  tetep-  (§  16),  an  initial  stem  denoting  movement  in  a 
circle  (cf.  pemi-  and  pern-)',  ne'ka-  (§  19)  as  in  note  2;  -w-  apparently  a  glide  (§8);  awatd  termination 
of  the  conjunctive  mode'(§  29),  showing  that  the  subject  is  the  third  person  plural  animate,  and  the  object 
the  third  person  animate,  singular  or  plural. 

u  Third  person  plural  animate  past  subjunctive  intransitive  (§  29). 

42  Compare  o' kowatcin  ‘  note  43;  pyayaia  as  in  note  34. 

43  A  participial  (see  §  33). 

«  d-dtd  (§  29);  -m-  (§§  21,  37). 

<6  For  dp  cf.  dpo  (§  24);  the  form  is  a  vocative  singular  animate  (§  42);  see  also  §  6. 

46  For  kiwa+tdwH;  kiwd-  initial  stem  to  turn  back  (§16):  -tawei  for  -tawe  (§  0)  sign  for  first  person 
plural  (excl.)  intransitive  imperative  (§  31). 

4i  d'pemigi,  explained  in  note  37;  -leu  verily. 

4®  For  ke—gundnd  with  prolongation  of  the  final  vowel  as  in  -isdwd  (see  note  21);  ke—gunana  is  the  pro¬ 
nominal  sign  showing  that  the  subject  is  the  third  person  singular  animate,  and  the  object  the  first  per¬ 
son  plural  inclusive  independent  mode  (§  28);  ted-  variant  of  tAci-  (§  16);  -wene-  as  in  note  38. 

49  Ani  sign  of  the  singular  objective  case  singular  animate  (§  42). 

«>  See  §  53. 

51  pwdwi-  the  negative  of  the  conjunctive  verb;  it  stands  following  the  particles  a-  and  wi-,  and  before 
the  verbal  stems  (see  §  35.3);  -gu-  sign  of  the  passive  (§  41);  a— aid  (§  29). 

62  A  participial  (§  33);  parai-  for  pemi-  by  reason  of  the  change  of  vowel  in  the  participle;  pemi-  (§  16); 
palm-  same  as  -paho-  (§  19). 

33  -Ad  as  in  note  49;  wi-  SAg-  (§  10). 

64  d — td  (§  29);  -h-  a  glide  (§  8);  -u-  possessive  pronoun  his  (§  45);  for  the  omission  of  the  suffix,  see 
p.  852. 

65  -gi  locative  suffix;  -ni-  as  in  note  39. 

66  &-  temporal  prefix;  -n~  an  instrumental  particle  (§  21);  -awatd  pronominal  sign  showing  the  subject 
to  be  the  third  person  plural  animate,  and  the  object  the  third  person,  singular  or  plural,  animate,  con¬ 
junctive  mode  (§  29);  rnAtA  TO  OVERTAKE  (§  16). 

67  nes-  an  initial  stem  meaning  to  slay  (§  16);  a— awatd  as  in  note  56. 

68  kid-  an  initial  stein  denoting  completion  (§  16). 

69  a — a  mowdtc>( §  29);  kic-  (§  25);  kick-  (§  10);  -a-  (§  8);  -h-  (§  21). 

80  a— awatd  (§  29);  -h-  (§  8);  see  note  91. 
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nihawatc* 61  awapinenyaskwa'kawatc*.82 

finished  skinning  then  began  they  to  throw  them 
and  cutting  him  up  everywhere. 


WatapAgic103  ahina'kawatc1 

Eastward  «.  was  where  they 
threw 


uwic* ; 64  papogin* 65  a'kAtawiwapAg*66  AnagwAg*67  ketcIwAgape'e-68 

his  head;  in  the  wintertime  when  nearly  morning  stars  are  they  accustomed 

to  rise; 

Inipiyowe69  ini  ma'kowTc4.70  Na'ka29  uta'tagagwAn171  a/e-g*72 

it  is  said  in  times  that  bear-head  and  his  back- bone  also 

past 

watapAg173  ahina'kawatc*.  A'e'gape'674  pepog*75  nawapi76  AnagwAg*67 

to  the  east  was  where  they  threw.  Also  it  is  wont  in  the.winter  they  are  seen  stars 

asipocigig*.77  Inipiyowe69  ini  uta'tagagwAn*.71 

they  that  lie  close  and  it  is  said  of  old  that  his  back-bone, 

together. 

Inipi3  naka29  iyowe  wlnwawa78  inigi79  nigani  nyawi  anagwAg*07 

It  is  said  also  in  the  past  they  these  in  front  four  stars 

ina  ma'kwa8°  na'ka29  petegi  neswi  inigipiyowe81  ma'kwAn*1 

that  bear  and  behind  three  they  are  said  in  bear-him 

the  past 

pamine'kawatcig*.2  Tea  wine 'kitca82  ina'*  tcAgi  Anago'a83  Acita'kwago- 

they  who  were  in  pursuit  Truly  in  the  middle  there  little  tiny  star  near  to  does 

of  him.  space 

tcinwa.84  Inapi85  Anemoha'a,86  utaiyan187  Matapya'a  WisAgenohAn*.53 

it  hang.  It  is  said  little  dog,  his  pet  Union-of-Kivers  Hold-Tight, 

that  one 

Tagwagigin* 88  me' tegumi cyan*89  na'ka29  ma'kumicyan*89  watcimeck- 

Every  autumn  oaks  and  sumachs  why  they  are 


61  kici-  as  in  note  58;  -dwdtci  pronominal  termination  of  conjunctive  mode  (§  29),  as  in  notes  56,57; 
-h-  (§  21);  wlnAni-  (§  16). 

62  For  a — awatd ;  wdpi-  an  initial  stem  denoting  inception  (§  16). 

03  wiitapAgici  for  wdtdpAgi  (note  73);  id  (§§  10,  52). 

M  u-  his;  for  the  absence  of  the  m  suffix  see  §  45;  -» (§  42). 

06  Compare  a'pepogi  (note  6)  and  pepogi  (note  73);  the  form  is  a  locative  (§  42). 

66  A  locative;  cf.  pdea' katawiwdpAnig  until  nearly  morning  298.2;  -wapA-  is  the  same  as  the  initial 
stem  wap  a-  to  see;  note,  too,  dw&bA-nig  at  break  of  day  222.15,  with  the  common  fluctuation  of  6 

and  p  (see  §  3). 

67  Noun,  animate  plural  (§  42). 

68  For  ketciwAgi+dpe’e ;  for  dpe'e  see  §  14;  ketciwAgi  (- wAgi  is  the  sign  for  the  third  person  plural  inan¬ 
imate  intransitive  of  the  independent  mode  [§  28]). 

68  For  ini+ipi+iyowe;  see- note  3  and  iyowe  next  paragraph. 

70  ma'kwa+uwici  (see  §  12). 

71  u—Ani  (§  45). 

72  See  §  10;  d—gi  as  in  note  6. 

73  A  locative. 

7<  See  §§  10,  14. 

75  See  note  6. 

76  ndio- an  initial  stem  meaning  to  see;  cf.  dndwdwdtc(  i)  they  beheld  him  198.2;  -dp  *  the  termina¬ 
tion  of  the  third  person  plural  indefinite  passive,  independent  mode  (§  41). 

77  See  -cin-  (§  20)  and  also  §  12. 

78  Accidentally  omitted  in  §  44. 

79  Animate  plural  of  ina  (§  47). 

80  I  have  altered  inini  ma'kwAni  of  Dr.  Jones  to  ina  ma'kwa  (sec  72.8),  as  is  required  by  the  analysis 

(cf.  §§  42,  47). 

81  For  inigi  ipi  iyowe  see  notes  69  and  79. 

82  -tea  verily. 

83  See  §  12  for  the  formation  of  the  diminutive  formation  of  A  nagun. 

84  -cin-  (§  20?);  -wo  (§28). 

85  For  ina+ipi  see  notes  3  and  80. 

86  o  shows  that  the  noun  is  animate  singular  (§  42). 

87  See  §  45. 

88  -gini  termination  of  the  locative  plural  (§  42). 

"Inanimate plural  (§72). 
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wipAga'k*90  ahapAskinAnicigawatc* 91  ameskowig192  ta'tupAgon.193  Ini94 

red  at  the  leaf  when  they  put  to  lie  on  top  of  then  bloody  became  leaves  That 

tagwagigin*  watcimeckwipAga'ld90  me'tegumicyan189  na'ka29 

in  the  fall  why  the  leaves  became  red  oaks  and 

ma'komicyanh89 

sumachs. 

Ina'kwitc1.95 

That  is  the  end. 

[Translation] 

They  who  are  in  Pursuit  of  the  Bear 

It  is  said  that  once  on  a  time  long  ago  when  it  was  winter, 
when  it  had  snowed  for  the  first  time,  while  yet  the  first  fall  of  snow 
lay  on  the  ground,  there  were  three  men  who  went  forth  to  hunt  for 
game  early  in  the  morning.  At  a  place  on  the  side  of  a  hill  where 
there  was  a  thick  growth  of  shrub  did  a  bear  enter  in,  as  was  shown 
by  the  sign  of  his  trail.  One  (man)  went  in  after  him  and  started 
him  going  in  flight.  “Away  toward  the  place  from  whence  comes  the 
cold  is  he  making  fast!”  called  he  to  his  companion. 

He  who  had  gone  round  by  way  of  the  place  from  whence  comes 
the  cold,  “In  the  direction  from  whence  comes  the  source  of  the 
mid-day  time  is  he  hurrying  away!”  he  said. 

Then  another  who  had  gone  round  by  way  of  the  place  from 
whence  comes  the  noon-time,  “Toward  the  place  where  (the  Sun) 
falls  down  is  he  hastening  away!”  said  he. 

Back  and  forth  for  a  long  while  did  they  keep  the  bear  fleeing 
from  one  and  then  another.  After  a  while,  according  to  the  story,  as 
one  that  was  coming  behind  looked  down  at  the  earth,  lo!  the  surface 
of  it  was  green.  For  it  is  really  the  truth  that  up  into  the  sky  were 
they  led  away  by  the  bear.  While  about  the  place  of  the  dense 
growth  of  shrub  they  were  chasing  him,  then  was  surely  the  time 
that  into  the  sky  they  went. 

Thereupon  he  who  came  behind  cried  out  to  him  who  was  next, 
“O  Union-of-Rivers,  let  us  turn  back!  Verily,  into  the  sky  is  he 
leading  us  away!”  said  he  to  Union-of-Rivers,  but  no  reply  did  he 
get  from  him. 

Union-of-Rivers,  who  went  running  between  (the  man  ahead  and 
the  man  behind),  had  Hold-Tight  (a  little  puppy)  for  a  pet. 

90  watci-  as  in  notes  21, 26, 30;  meckwi-  blood,  same  as  meskw *  (see  §  9);  -pA-  as  in  tcTtwpAgdni  leaves; 
-<7<J-(§  20);  -  U(§  29). 

91  a— wdtd  (§29;)  -gd-  (§20);  -ci-  for  -cin-  (§  20);  loss  of  n  (§  12);  -A-  presumably  a  glide  (§8); 
apAskinATii  same  as  apAckinAni  in  ahapAckinAni-hawdtc  above  (see  note  90). 

92  ameskowigi  a  variant  for  ameskowi'ki;  d—'k>  (§29);  mesko -  for  meskw i  (note  90,  §  12  near  the  end); 
-wi-  (20). 

93  Plural  of  td’tupAgwi  (see  §§  12,  42  );  -pA-  as  in  watcimeckwipAga'ki. 

9t  See  note  3. 

99  For  mi  d'kwitd  (§  10);  d—tci  (§  29). 
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In  the  fall  they  overtook  the  bear;  then  they  slew  him;  after 
they  had  slain  him,  then  many  boughs  of  an  oak  did  they  cut, 
likewise  sumachs;  then  with  the  bear  lying  on  top  (of  the  boughs) 
the\  skinned  him  and  cut  up  his  meat;  after  they  had  skinned  him 
and  cut  up  his  meat,  then  they  began  to  scatter  (the  parts)  in  all 
directions.  Toward  the  place  from  whence  the  dawn  of  day  hurled 
they  the  head ;  in  the  winter  time  when  the  dawn  is  nearly  breaking, 
(certain)  stars  were  wont  to  appear;  it  has  been  said  that  they  were 
that  head.  And  his  back-bone  toward  the  east  did  they  also  fling. 
It  is  also  common  in  the  winter  time  for  (certain)  stars  to  be  seen 
lying  close  together.  It  has  been  said  that  they  were  that  back-bone. 

And  it  has  also  been  told  of  them  (viz.,  the  bear  and  the  hunt¬ 
ers)  that  the  (group  of)  four  stars  in  front  was  the  bear,  and  that 
the  three  behind  were  they  who  were  in  pursuit  of  the  bear.  There 
in  between  (the  star  in  front  and  the  star  behind)  a  tiny  little  star 
hangs.  They  say  that  was  a  little  dog,  Hold-Tight,  which  was  pet 
to  Union-of- Rivers. 

As  often  as  it  is  autumn  the  oaks  and  sumachs  redden  at  the 
leaf  for  the  reason  that  when  they  (the  hunters)  place  (the  bear)  on 
top  of  (the  boughs),  then  stained  become  the  leaves  with  blood.  That 
is  why  every  autumn  the  leaves  of  the  oaks  and  sumachs  redden. 

That  is  the  end  of  the  story. 
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SIOUAN 

DAKOTA  (TETON  AND  SANTEE  DIALECTS) 

WITH  REMARKS  ON  THE  PONCA  AND  WINNEBAGO 


By  Franz  Boas  and  John  R.  S wanton 


§  1.  INTRODUCTION 

The  Siouan  languages  are  spoken  in  a  considerable  number  of 
lialects.  One  group  of  tribes  speaking  Siouan  languages  lived  on 
be  western  plains,  extending  from  the  northern  border  of  the  United 
■States  far  to  the  south.  Another  group  of  dialects  was  spoken  by 
:ribes  inhabiting  the  southern  Appalachian  region;  and  two  isolated 
lialects  belonged  to  the  coast  of  the  Gulf  of  Mexico,  east  of  the 
Mississippi  river  and  the  lower  Yazoo  river,  respectively.  At  present 
die  last  two  groups  are  on  the  verge  of  extinction. 

The  following  sketch  of  Siouan  grammar  is  based  mainly  on  the 
Santee  and  Teton  dialects  of  the  Dakota  language,  which  embraces 
four  dialects — Santee,  Yankton,  Teton,  and  Assiniboin.  Santee  and 
lankton  are  spoken  by  the  eastern  Dakota  bands,  Teton  by  the  west¬ 
ern  bands,  and  Assiniboin  by  those  of  the  northwest.  The  material 
for  the  present  sketch  is  contained  mainly  in  the  grammar,  texts,  and 
dictionary  of  the  Santee,  published  by  S.  li.  Riggs  (Contributions  to 
North  American  Ethnology,  vols.  vii,  ix).  This  account  has  been 
the  basis  of  Dr.  John  R.  Swanton’s  studies  of  a  series  of  Teton  Texts, 
in  possession  of  the  Bureau  of  American  Ethnology,  written  by 
George  Bushotter,  a  Teton  Dakota.  In  the  summer  of  18b'.“  Doctoi 
Swanton  revised  these  texts  on  the  Rosebud  Indian  reservation  with 
the  help  of  Mr.  Joseph  Estes,  a  Yankton  Dakota,  who  had  been  long 
resident  among  the  Teton,  and  who  was  at  that  time  teacher  in  one  of 
the  Government  schools.  Doctor  Swanton’s  notes,  contained  in  t. re¬ 
present  account,  refer  to  the  Teton  dialect,  while  the  material  ba>id 
on  Riggs’s  published  Santee  material  has  been  discussed  by  T  •  ^oas- 
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The  Ponca  material  has  been  gleaned  from  a  study  of  J.  Owen  Dor¬ 
sey’s  work,  The  (/'egiha  Language  (Contributions  to  North  American 
Ethnology,  vol.  vi1).  The  Winnebago  material  is  based  on  the  unpub¬ 
lished  collections  of  Mr.  Paul  Radin.  The  notes  on  both  of  these 
dialects  have  been  written  by  F.  Boas.  Page  references  in  the  sections 
describing  Santee  and  Ponca  refer  to  the  publications  by  Riggs  and 
Dorsey  referred  to  before. 

PHONETICS  (§§  2-4) 

§  2.  System  of  Sounds 

Since  Riggs,  in  his  grammar  and  dictionary,  does  not  distinguish 
the  aspirates  and  surd  stops,  which  were  first  discovered  by  J.  Owen 
Dorsey  and  which  are  of  such  frequent  occurrence  in  American  lan¬ 
guages,  we  give  here  the  description  of  the  Teton  as  obtained  by 
Doctor  Swanton.  In  order  to  preserve  as  nearly  as  possible  the  usage 
employed  in  printing  Dakota  books,  Riggs’s  alphabet  has  been  adhered 
to;  but  p\  k\  t\  and  c  have  been  added  to  designate  the  aspirates  of 
the  corresponding  surds.  Doctor  Swanton  also  distinguishes  a  fortis 
s  and  s;  a  is  an  obscure  vowel,  related  to  short  o  and  e. 

TABLE  OF  SOUNDS  OF  TETON 

C'ONSONA  NTS 

Stops  Continued 


- 

o> 

® 

G 

cj 

V 

a 

u 

to  £ 

+3 _ cd 

■g 

CO 

* 

U 

<y 

JL  i 
£  2 

O 

CC 

G 

7; 

£  m 

oq 

o 

pH 

c3 

£ 

1 

cc 

Labial  .... 

. 1 

P 

P 

v.  - 

— 

— 

m 

- 

w 

Dental  .  .  .  . 

. d 

t 

P 

t  z 

s 

s 

n 

1 

- 

Dorso-palatal  . 

y 

Affricatives 

c 

c 

c  - 

— 

— 

— 

- 

- 

Alveolar  .  .  . 

. — 

— 

— 

/ 

-  z 

a 

$ 

— 

- 

- 

Palatal  .... 

. <1 

k 

k' 

k  - 

— 

— 

- 

- 

- 

Velar  .  .  .  . 

. <j 

— 

— 

(?) 

K 

— 

- 

- 

- 

Open  breathing  . 

— 

- 

-  h 

— 

- 

- 

- 

— 

VOWELS 

A 

Pure  .  . 

e 

a 

0 

u 

Nasalized 

.  .  .  .  in 

en 

an 

on 

un 

i Sec  F.  Boas,  Notes  on  the  Ponka  Grammar  (Congres  International  des  Am6rieanistes,  xv»  session, 
Quebec,  1907,  vol.  II,  pp.  317-337). 
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The  affricatives  have  been  placed  in  the  group  of  stops  because 
they  are  closely  associated  with  them.  It  is  doubtful  whether  the 
fortis  velar  occurs. 

The  affricative  c  series  corresponds  to  the  English  oh  in  church; 
the  2,  s  series  to  z  in  azure  and  to  sh  in  shore;  li  to  the  velar  ch  in 
German. 

The  phonetic  system  of  Santee  is  quite  similar  to  that  of  Teton, 
except  that  l  is  absent  and  is  replaced  by  d  and  n.  Teton  n  is  either 
initial  or  follows  li  or  g. 

In  Ponca,  y  of  the  series  of  sounds  enumerated  before  is  absent, 
and  is  throughout  replaced  by  <f,  (English  sonant  th).  According  to 
Dorsey,  this  sound  approaches  the  l  and  r  of  other  dialects;  i.  e. ,  it  is 
pronounced  slightly  laterally  and  with  a  tendency  to  a  trill.  The 
sonant  of  the  affricative  series,  y,  occurs  in  Ponca,  and  1  is  absent. 
In  Kansas,  which  is  closely  related  to  Ponca,  the  Teton  y  is  replaced 
by  l. 

In  Winnebago  the  Teton  y  is  replaced  by  a  weakly  trilled  linguo- 
I  apical  r.  Two  n  sounds  are  found,  one,  n,  more  strongly  sonant 
than  the  other  n.  In  the  velar  series  the  sonant  continued  sound  r 
occurs  besides  the  surd  li. 

In  the  printed  Ponca  texts  published  by  Dorsey  an  alphabet  is  used 
-hat  does  not  conform  to  the  Dakota  alphabet  used  by  Riggs  and  in 
ater  publications  based  on  Riggs.  Dorsey’s  alphabet  agrees  in  many 
respects  better  with  the  systems  of  transcription  used  in  rendering 
American  languages  than  Riggs’s  alphabet.  Nevertheless  we  have 
ulhered  here  to  the  Riggs  system  and  have  avoided  the  awkward 
averted  letters  used  by  Dorsey. 


Riggs 

Dorsey 

p,  t,  k 

h  n 

/ 

61,  0 

c 

P 

P, 

p,  t ,  k 

s,  s1 

(?) 

c1 

tc 

p.l  tl  If 

P\  V 

cl 

td 

z 

j 

V 

dj 

li 

q{*) 

9 

x(i) 

Supplementary  symbols  used  in  this  sketch. 
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We  are  not  quite  certain  whether  the  sounds  s  and  s  occur  in  I  onca. 
The  sounds  s  and  c  of  Ponca  have  been  rendered  here  by  analogy  by 
s'  and  s',  but  their  character  has  not  been  definitely  ascertained. 

In  Santee  consonantic  clusters  in  initial  position  are  common,  while 
they  are  absent  in  terminal  position.  In  these  consonantic  clusters 
three  groups  may  be  distinguished, — clusters  with  initial  surd  stops; 
those  with  initial  m  and  h;  and  those  with  initial  s,  s,  li.  The  fiist 
of  these  groups  never  occurs  in  Ponca,  the  second  shows  a  remarkable 
variability  in  different  dialects,  while  the  third  seems  to  be  common 

to  Dakota,  Ponca,  and  Winnebago. 

The  following  table  illustrates  these  three  groups  of  consonantic 

clusters : 

SANTEE 


Initial  con¬ 
sonant 

Second  consonant  of  cluster 

P 

t 

k  s 

s 

/ 

c 

d 

n 

b 

m 

\P 

— 

pt 

ps 

ps 

pc 

t 

tp 

— 

tk  - 

— 

— 

k 

kp 

kt 

-  ks 

ks 

kc 

m 

md 

mn 

h 

hd 

lin 

Kb 

hrn 

s 

sp 

st 

sk  — 

— 

sc 

sd 

sn 

sb 

sin 

s 

sp 

St 

sk 

- 

sc 

sd 

sn 

sb 

sin 

li 

Up 

lit 

Kk  - 

— 

lie 

lid 

lin 

Id) 

Urn 

Besides  these  clusters  which  belong  to  the  stem,  or  to  pronominal 
forms,  others  are  admissible.  These  originate  by  composition  of  a 
stem  ending  in  a  consonant  with  another  stem  beginning  with  a  con¬ 
sonant.  We  have  found  in  this  series — 

tli 

mt  mk  ms  me  mJi 

S~Iy 

li'jc 

gs  gc  gb 

np 

and  it  is  likely  that  others  occur. 

It  will  be  noticed  that  in  the  stem,  sonants,  affricatives,  and  n  do  no 
occur  as  the  first  sound  of  a  consonantic  cluster;  that  sonants,  except  < 
and  b ,  and  li,  do  not  appear  at  the  end  of  a  consonantic  cluster.  I  orte 
occur  neither  in  initial  nor  in  terminal  position.  No  sound  excep 
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*  and  6  occurs  with  another  one  of  the  same  class.  Clusters  of  three 
consonants  may  occur  when  a  stem  beginning  with  a  biconsonantic 
cluster  follows  a  stem  with  terminal  consonant,  but  these  combina¬ 
tions  are  rare. 

In  Ponca  and  Winnebago  stems  the  following  consonantic  clusters 
occur,  which,  however,  are  never  terminal. 


PONCA 


o 

O  C3 

r—  aj 

Second  consonant  of  cluster 

3  o 

•>-<  oo 

HH 

V 

t 

h  s  s  c 

4  d 

n 

b  m 

b 

b<T 

9 

g4 

h 

Tin 

s\  S 

s  p 

s'k' 

sn 

*  5  « 

sp 

sf 

sF  sc 

sn 

n 

Tip ' 

Tit' 

Tic ' 

Titf, 

WINNEBAGO 


Initial  con¬ 
sonant 

Second  consonant  of  cluster 

d  g  s  S  j  C 

C 

eg 

k 

Tcs  ks  kj 

s 

sd  sg 

s 

/  /  /  /  / 

sg  s]  sc 

Ti 

Tig  /is  fij 

§  3.  Syllables  and  Accent:  Teton 

Syllables  of  Teton  may  consist  of  single  vowels,  a  consonant  fol- 
°wed  by  a  vowel,  or  two  consonants  followed  by  a  vowel.  In  the 
ast  case  the  first  consonant  is  never  a  sonant  or  fortis  (see  p.  882).  In 
»ther  instances  an  obscure  vowel- sound  is  heard  between  the  two  con¬ 
onants,  which  may  either  be  inserted  for  euphony  or  be  a  sign  of 
(imposition.  On  the  other  hand,  such  stems  mav  be  considered  as 
aving  been  originally  dissyllabic.1 

'This  view,  expressed  by  Doctor  Swanton, does  not  seem  to  be  supported  by  the  phonetic  charaeter- 
ics  of  other  dialects.  It  has  been  pointed  out  before  that  the  consonantic  clusters  in  tuong  nh 
,e  sur<^  stops,  p,  t,  k,  do  not  occur  in  Ponca  and  Winnebago;  while  those  with  initial  s.  li,  an- 
11  le  common  in  these  dialects.  Winnebago  has  a  strong  tendency  to  repeat  the  v<  •wel  <>i  a  t* •  lathe 
ween  certain  consonantic  clusters  (see  pp.  888,  923),  but  it  does  not  seem  probable  that  this  1  an 
iginal  condition  from  which  the  consonantic  clusters  of  Dakota  and  Ponca  have  originated  —  t  ’ 
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The  sounds  4  and  l  are  almost  the  only  consonants  found  closing  a 
syllable  in  which  no  contraction  is  known  to  have  taken  place,  although 
it  seems  significant  that  both  these  sounds  result  from  supposed 
contraction  of  syllables. 

The  placing  of  the  accent  is  said  sometimes  to  constitute  the  only 
difference  between  words,  but  it  is  possible  that  othei  vocalic  modifi¬ 
cations,  not  hitherto  observed,  may  be  involved. 

§  4.  Phonetic  Changes 

In  this  section  we  give  a  summary  of  the  phonetic  changes  occurring 
in  Teton,  Ponca,  and  Winnebago. 

TETON 

1.  After  a  nasalized  vowel  or  the  syllable  ni  there  is  a  strong  tend¬ 
ency  for  the  following  vowel  to  be  nasalized;  and  this  tendency  is 
particularly  marked  in  the  causative  auxiliary  ya,  as  in  the  following 
cases : 

7rin'yan  to  fly 
tohan> hunni'yan  as  long  as 
idtehan'yan  far  apart 
tan'yan  well 

wacin'yanpi  they  trusted  to  him 

niyan>  he  cures  him  (literally,  causes  him  to  live) 

wiyuskin'yan  in  a  holy  manner 

lipanyan'pi  they  caused  it  to  be  softened  with  water 
teun'yanp>i  we  caused  him  to  die 

Ya  to  go  sometimes  changes  similarly,  as — 
unyan'p>i  we  go. 

2.  After  o,  u,  on,  un,  the  semivocalic  y  is  apt  to  change  to  v\  espe 

cially  in  the  imperative  forms,  as — 

unci ,  u  wo  be  coming,  O  grandmother! 
tanyan’  eca!nonwe  well  have  you  done 

Here  may  belong  forms  like — 

non'wan  he  swims 
lowan'pi  they  sing 

3.  The  final  a  of  most  verbs  is  changed  into  in  when  followed  b; 
na  and,  or  k' ta  (the  future  particle). 

c  eya! -unpin'  na  37ou  roast  and —  (instead  of  c  eya'-unpa  /<«) 
yan'!dn  na  he  sat  and—  (instead  of  yan'ka  na) 
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keyin>  na  he  says  that  and —  (instead  of  keyed  na) 
yu'zin  k'ta  he  will  take  her  (instead  of  yu'za  k'ta) 

Final  an  is  usually  treated  similarly. 

hec"on'hin  na  she  was  doing  that  and —  (instead  of  hed'on,lian  na) 
e'tonwin  na  he  looks  at  and —  (instead  of  e’tonwan  na) 

4.  Terminal  a  very  often  changes  to  e,  but  it  is  not  certain  that  this 
change  is  of  a  purely  phonetic  character.  It  occurs  before  the  sounds 
of  the  s  and  s  series  : 


slol Aye'  sni  he  knew  not  (for  slot  Ay  a '  sni) 

yuzin'  k' te  sni  he  will  not  take  her  (for  yuzin  k'ta  sni) 

kind  kite  se'ce  he  will  revive  perhaps  (for  kind  k'ta  se'c'e) 

hin'ye  se  it  flew,  as  it  were  (for  kinya  se) 

ye  Hceha71 '  he  went  just  then  (for  ya  Ucehan') 


This  change  also  occurs  when  the  following  word  begins  with  e: 

unyin'  k'te  eedya  she  said  to  him,  “We  will  go”  (for  unyin>  k'ta 
eedya ) 

k'te  ecin'  “I  will  [travel],”  he  thought  (for  k'ta  eein>) 
le  ehan'tans  if  you  go  (for  la  ehan'tans) 

It  occurs  before  the  articles  kin  and  kon ,  and  before  the  conjunction 
keyed s.  In  all  these  cases  it  is  connected  with  a  change  of  the  initial 
sounds  of  these  verbs  into  the  corresponding  affricative.  Examples 
are  given  under  5. 

Since  verbs  change  into  nouns  by  a  transformation  of  final  a  to  e 
(or  by  change  of  suffix  a  to  suffix  «),  it  is  not  certain  that  these 
i phenomena  can  be  considered  as  purely  phonetic  in  character. 

The  change  from  «  to  ^  usually  accompanies  word  composition. 

Examples  are : 

tuwe'ni  whoever  (for  tuwa'  ni) 

tuwe' wak' an'  what  is  holy  (for  tuwa'  wak'an') 

Ucehan>  just  then  (for  Hca-han') 

a'k'ajj  eya  to  throw  beyond  the  bounds  (from  edk' a jia  the  outside) 
ak'a'sp'a  and  ok' a! sp' eya  to  be  provoked 

The  rules  relating  to  terminal  a  suffer  many  exceptions.  The  verbal 
5tem  ha  to  have,  and  some  verbal  stems,  like  wa  and  ta ,  seem  to  l»e 

nvariable : 

l)Aluha'  sni  I  have  not 

wic'a'yak'idwa  k'te  you  will  treat  them  {idea  them ;  ya  thou) 
iya'kita  sni  he  did  not  cause  him  to  behave 
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5.  The  palatals  &,  k,  and  k\  when  preceded  by  e  or  i,  change  to  the 
corresponding  dental  alfricative. 

lec  on'  he  did  this  kak’on>  he  did  that 

le'ca  this  sort  to'Jca  that  sort 

This  happens  most  frequently  in  the  case  of  the  articles  hin  and  kon , 
and  the  conjunction  keya's  even,  though. 

ista'gAmuze  cin  the  eyes  closed  (instead  of  ista'gArnuza  kin) 

Fte  cinhan'  if  he  will  (for  /eta  kinhan>) 
yunka'he  con  he  was  lying  in  the  past  (for  yunka' ha  kon) 
hi'yuye  6onhan '  he  caused  it  to  come  forth  (for  hi'yuya  konhan') 
yanker  caya's  although  he  sat  (for  yanka!  kaya's) 

This  change  is  regular  only  when  the  preceding  e  stands  in  place  of 
a  of  the  independent  forms  of  the  verb;  but  the  change  also  takes 
place  at  times,  although  not  regularly,  when  the  verb  ends  in  e. 
kite  cin  kill  the  (for  Tete  kin) 

According  to  Riggs,  the  same  change  takes  place  after  i,  in  verbs, 
when  the  k  is  followed  by  a  vowel. 

icalu  fan  (from  i-,  prepositional  prefix  [see  §12];  kali/'  to  blow 
away  with  hand) 

icasla  a  scythe  (from  i-;  kasla '  to  cut  off) 

kicableca  to  break  for  one  by  striking  (from  ki-  for;  Jcdbleca  to 
break  by  striking) 

The  analogous  changes  occur  throughout  in  Santee. 

6.  Contraction.  Words  ending  in  certain  consonants  followed  bv 

«,  when  compounded  with  other  words  that  follow  them,  and  when 
duplicated,  lose  their  final  a  and  change  their  consonants  as  follows: 

p  to  l)  or  m  g  to  li 

c,  t  to  l  z  to  s 

k  to  g  z  to  s 

Examples; 

fob  p  asAla' tapi  the}7  stick  four  into  the  ground  (for  to' p  a) 
wasa' g-icila'  he  thought  himself  strong  (for  wasa'ka) 
kaU-wi'c'asi  he  told  them  to  make  (for  ka'ga ) 
yu8-ige'yin  holding  him,  he  sent  him  (for  yu'za) 
p  anhp'an> za  soft  (reduplicated  from p'an’za) 
ap'si'l  and  ap'si'ca  to  jump  on 
oyu'l  and  oyu'ta  to  eat 
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When  a  word  ending  in  one  vowel  is  compounded  with  another  one 
beginning  with  the  same  vowel,  the  two  vowels  are  generally  con¬ 
tracted. 

hiyotanJca  to  come  and  sit  down  (for  hi  iyotanka) 

Terminal  a  before  the  particle  lo  (see  p.  933)  changes  to  6  because  it 
requires  a  preceding  particle  ye,  which  with  a  is  contracted  into  <3. 
b Ala' he  lo  1  am  going 

PONCA  AND  WINNEBAGO 

Ponca  and  Winnebago  have  vocalic  changes  analogous  to  those  of 

Dakota. 

The  negative  auxiliary,  the  future,  the  quotative,  and  the  plural  of 
Ponca  change  terminal  ^  and  ai  to  a. 

iJi  dgewiqai  I  have  you  for  friends  711.13 

ikx ageaw&ia-mazl  I  do  not  have  them  for  my  friends  711.13 
dU  age  thou  doest 

<£i  sk’  dga-bazi  thou  doest  it  not  711.19 
ne  t' ai  you  will  go  689.6 

nd-bazi  you  (plural)  do  not  go  689.3 

The  same  change  takes  place  in  verbs  followed  by  -hi,  -biama 
it  is  SAID. 

ai  he  said  60.8 

d-biamd  he  said,  they  say  60.7 
in<tesFage  thou  makest  for  me  640.1 
gagd-biamd  he  made,  they  say  60. 5 
aid  he  went  9.1 

a$db  he  went,  it  is  said  9.10 
zngie  with  him 

zugda-bi  he  with  her,  they  say  331.18 
danbdi-gd  see  him!  60.6 

danbd-biamd  they  saw,  they  say  58.10 

The  change  of  terminal  e  to  a  occurs  also  in  Winnebago  in  the 
plural,  when  the  verb  is  followed  by  the  negative  and  is  in  the 
present  tense,  and  when  followed  by  d'nAhga  and. 

de  I  go  da’wi  we  go  {-wi  plural  ending) 

rafie  thou  buriest  ralia'wi  ye  bury 

In  Winnebago,  r  changes  regularly  to  n  when  following  a  nasalized 
vowel.  This  n  differs  in  the  strength  of  its  nasal  aspiration  from 
the  ordinaiy  n. 

hinu’ gas  he  tears  me  by  pulling  (for  hin-ru-gad) 

1  I  §  I 
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The  dialects  here  treated  demonstrate  a  close  relationship  between 
certain  groups  of  sounds.  These  are  notably — 

m  b  p 

y  $  d  r  n  l 

g  h  k  t  c  (k  6)  n 


These  relationships  appear  partly  in  consonantic  changes  required 
by  the  rules  of  euphony  of  each  dialect.  It  has  been  shown  before 
that,  in  cases  of  contraction  in  Teton,  p  may  change  to  m,  t  and  c 
to  n ;  and  that  k  and  k  after  a  transformed  into  0,  and  in  a  few  other 
cases,  change  to  c  and  c. 

When  discussing  consonantic  clusters,  we  called  attention  to  the 
peculiar  groups  of  clusters  which  occur  in  Santee,  beginning  with  m 
and  h.  These  show  a  great  variability  in  different,  closely  related 
dialects,  and  exhibit  some  of  the  relationships  of  sounds  to  which 
attention  has  been  called.  Thus  we  find  the  corresponding  groups  in 
Santee,  Yankton,  and  Teton  : 


Sant  pe 

md  mn 
hd  hn 
lib  hm 


Yankton 

md  ran 
kd  kn 
(?)  km 


Teton 

bl 1  mn 
gl1  gn 
gb  gm 


Ponca 

bf~^ 

g4 


The  close  relationship  between  t  and  k  appears  in  Santee  whenever 
the  sound  precedes  a p.  Thus  we  find — 

iHpa  and  iHpa  end  of  a  thing 
wakpa  and  watpa  river 


The  relations  between  n  and  l  in  Santee  and  Teton,  and  those  be¬ 
tween  y,  r,  l,  in  Santee,  Ponca,  Winnebago,  and  Kansas,  have  been 
mentioned  before. 

An  important  phonetic  law  relating  to  the  Winnebago  was  formu¬ 
lated  in  1883  by  J.  Owen  Dorsey  in  the  following  words:2 

“A  triliteral  monosyllable  in  jpiwere  (and  often  the  corresponding  ones  in 
Dakota  and  (Pegiha)  is  changed  into  a  quadriliteral  dissyllable  in  Hotcafigara 
( Winnebago),  when  the  first  letter  of  the  monosyllable  is  a  mute,  a  palatal  spirant, 
or  a  spirant  sibilant,  and  the  second  consonant  is  a  labial  or  dental  mute,  or  a 
dental  spirant.  The  first  consonant  of  the  Hotcafigara  dissyllable  is  always  a  surd; 
the  second  is,  as  in  the  corresponding  X'dwere  word,  a  labial  or  dental  mute,  or 
else  a  dental  spirant;  and  each  consonant  (in  Hotcafigara)  must  be  followed  by 
the  same  vowel  sound.  In  no  case,  as  far  as  examples  have  been  gained,  can  any 
mute  stand  next  to  one  of  the  same  order;  e.  g.,  a  labial  can  not  precedea  labial.’ 


1  Swanton  hears  here  an  indistinct  vowel  between  the  consonants  of  the  cluster.  This  is  true  of  a 
great  many  groups  of  two  consonants. 

2J.  Owen  Dorsey,  The  Comparative  Phonology  of  Four  Siouan  Languages  (Annual  Report  of  the 
Smithsonian  Institution  for  1883,  p.  923). 
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Examples  illustrating  this  law  are: 

sa'rasis  thou  breakest  with  mouth  (S-r-  equals  Ponca  sn-;  ru-  Win¬ 
nebago  WITH  THE  MOUTH) 

sum' sis  thou  breakest  by  pulling  (s-r-  equals  Ponca  sn-;  ru-  Win¬ 
nebago  by  pulling) 

haku'rugas  I  tear  my  own  (k-  one’s  own,  followed  by  the  vowel  of 
the  first  syllable  of  the  verb ;  ru-  by  pulling) 

haka'rasis  I  break  my  own  with  mouth 

Compare  also — 

kawa! riAfiga  for  kewe  cknAnga  and  he  entered 

Mfafd'nAnga  for  Ink  eke  a'liAnga  and  he  spoke 

§  5.  GRAMMATICAL  PROCESSES 

Grammatical  relations  are  expressed  by  juxtaposition,  composition, 
and  reduplication.  The  limits  between  juxtaposition  of  words  in  a 
fixed  order  and  of  word  composition  are  ill  defined,  since  the  inde¬ 
pendent  words  that  enter  into  the  sentence  are  liable  to  considerable 
phonetic  modification,  which  is  due  entirely  to  the  closeness  of  the 
connection  of  the  adjoining  elements.  The  phonetic  decay  of  different 
words,  under  these  conditions,  is  not  the  same  everywhere;  and  cer¬ 
tain  elements  appear  exclusively  in  combinations,  so  that  the}7  may  be 
considered  as  affixes.  Prefixes,  suffixes,  and  in  some  cases  infixes, 
occur,  although  the  latter  may  have  been  originally  prefixes  which 
appear  now  as  incorporated  in  a  compound,  the  parts  of  which  are  no 
longer  discernible.  The  total  number  of  affixes,  however,  is  small,  the 
entire  number  not  reaching  thirty-five.  Composition  of  independent 
words  is  resorted  to  with  great  frequency.  In  these  compounds  the 
subordinated  element  is  usually  modified  by  the  elision  of  the  terminal 
vowel  and  the  correlated  modification  of  the  preceding  consonant,  so 
that  the  component  parts  form  a  very  firm  unit.  Modifications  of 
terminal  sound  of  one  word  and  initial  sound  of  the  following  word 
occur  in  many  cases,  and  express  the  syntactic  relations  of  parts  of 
the  sentence.  Phonetic  modification  of  prefixes  and  of  suffixes,  par¬ 
ticularly  of  the  pronominal  elements,  and  irregularities  of  their  posi¬ 
tions,  make  the  verbal  forms  of  the  Siouan  languages  very  irregular 
in  appearance.  Far-reaching  substitutions  in  the  labial  and  dental 
series  occur  in  all  dialects. 

Duplication  of  stems  occurs  in  verbs  and  in  some  nouns  derived  liom 

them.  It  is  almost  always  confined  to  the  principal  stem.  She  final 
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consonants,  which  in  the  unduplicated  word  are  followed  by  termina 
«,  are  modified  as  in  other  types  of  composition  (see  §  4). 

The  syntactic  relation  of  words  is  often  expressed  b}^  position.  Oi 
the  whole,  there  is  a  strong  tendency  to  place  particles  indicating  th< 
function  and  relationships  of  groups  of  words  following  those  groups 

I  6.  IDEAS  EXPRESSED  BY  GRAMMATICAL  PROCESSES 

/ 

The  categories  of  noun  and  verb  are  clearly  distinct,  although  ii 
some  cases  the  same  word  may  be  used  both  as  a  noun  and  as  a  verb 
In  other  cases  there  is  at  least  a  slight  modification  of  form,  whicl 
consists  in  a  change  of  suffixes.  In  the  Dakota  dialects  there  is  n< 
classification  of  nouns,  except  in  so  far  as  verbs  of  existence  implj 
form;  but  in  Ponca  the  classification,  which  is  expressed  by  particles 
is  elaborate.  Animate  and  inanimate — the  former  at  rest  and  mov 
ing;  the  latter  as  round,  upright,  horizontal,  etc. — are  distinguished 
Plurality  of  the  noun  is  expressed,  not  bj-  means  of  a  nomina 
plural,  but  rather  by  a  device  which  expresses  the  plural  idea  of  the 
wThole  sentence.  In  the  possessive  pronoun  the  ideas  of  inalienabk 
and  alienable  possession  are  distinguished.  Distributive  forms  oi 
verbs  expressing  states  or  conditions  are  often  expressed  by  redupli 
cation. 

The  subjective  and  objective  personal  pronouns  are  clearly  distiii 
guished.  The  former  are  the  subjects  of  all  verbs  expressing  activi 
ties;  the  latter  are  the  objects  of  transitive  verbs,  and  the  subjects  oi 
verbs  expressing  conditions.  The  Siouan  languages  have  the  tendency 
to  include  in  the  former  class  all  declarative  terms,  even  those  that 
imply  only  a  slight  amount  of  action. 

The  pronouns  are  not  well  developed.  There  are  only  three  funda¬ 
mental  forms, — i,  thou,  thou  and  i.  Forms  with  incorporated 
object  are  generally  composed  of  the  subjective  and  objective  forms 
of  these  elements,  but  a  few  cases  occur  of  combinations  that  can 
not  now  be  explained  as  compounds  of  subjective  and  objective  pro¬ 
nouns.  The  pronominal  forms  give  rise  to  new  combinations,  owing 
to  the  marked  exactness  with  which  the  action  directed  toward  an 
object  possessed  by  the  subject  is  differentiated  from  other  actions 
directed  toward  objects  not  so  possessed. 

In  the  verbal  stem  a  few  instrumentalities  and  locatives  are  ex¬ 
pressed.  Complex  ideas  are  expressed  very  frequently  by  means  of 
composition.  Some  of  the  elements  entering  into  such  composition 
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appear  with  great  frequency,  and  might  be  called  auxiliaries.  To 
these  belong  verbs  like  to  cause,  to  become,  and  nominal  classifiers 
like  ruminant.  Temporal  and  modal  ideas  are  almost  wholly  ren¬ 
dered  by  means  of  enclitic  particles. 

Demonstratives  seem  to  have  designated  originally  four  distinct 
positions,  but  these  are  no  longer  clearly  recognizable.  The  demon¬ 
strative  ideas  are  very  closely  associated  with  some  verbs  with  which 
they  enter  into  composition. 

While  in  Dakota  there  is  no  indication  of  the  existence  of  a  cram- 

c3 

matical  distinction  of  the  nominal  subject  and  object,  the  Ponca 
differentiates  these  forms  through  the  use  of  distinct  particles. 

The  local  relations  of  nouns  are  expressed  with  great  nicety  by 
means  of  post-positions,  in  which  Doctor  Swanton  finds  the  ideas  of 
rest  and  motion  clearly  and  sharply  distinguished. 

Adverbs  of  various  kinds,  and  a  few  special  adjectival  ideas,  are 
expressed  by  means  of  suffixes. 


DISCUSSION  OF  GRAMMAR  (§§  7-47) 


Juxtaposition  and  Composition:  Santee  (§§  7-10) 

§  7.  Verbs 


In  the  Dakota  sentence  the  component  elements  are  often  placed  side 
by  side  without  any  connective  elements,  but  so  closely  connected  that 
two  successive  elements  influence  each  other  phonetically.  Composi¬ 
tions  of  this  type  appear  with  great  frequency  when  a  number  of  predi¬ 
cative  terms  enter  into  combination.  Whenever  an  element  of  such 
a  series,  that  is  followed  by  another  element,  ends  in  the  vowel  a , 
preceded  b}^  one  of  the  consonants  _£>,  ^  ^  9i  --■>  contraction  (see 

§  4,  no.  6)  takes  place. 


snayefi  yumden  iyeya  it  snapped  and  broke  suddenly  IX1  88.9 
( sna  ringing  sound;  yumde'ca  to  break  to  pieces;  iyeya  to  do 

suddenly) 

waked  ti  he  lived  and  was  rich  IX  95.1  ( wase'ca  rich) 
ikpihnag  a  he  came  putting  them  in  his  blanket  IX  88.14  ( tkpi * 
hnaka  to  put  in  blanket) 

■ikpihnag  un  it  was  in  the  blanket  IX  88.26 
wanyag  nazin  to  stand  and  see  ( wanya'ka  to  see) 


‘These  references  indicate  page  and  line  in  Vol. 

Ethnology. 


IX  of  the  Contributions  to  North  American 
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When  the  first  verb  ends  in  a  syllable  that  can  not  be  contracted, 
the  two  verbs  stand  simply  side  by  side. 

icimani  hi  to  come  and  visit  IX  87.22  ( i'cimani  to  visit;  hi  tc 
come) 

odd  i  he  went  hunting  IX  117.2  ( odd  to  hunt;  i  to  go) 
ape  yanka  he  stayed  and  waited  IX  117.3  (ape'  to  wait) 
ceya  wiwakonza  she  cried  and  wailed  IX  117.16 

When  the  first  and  second  verb  end  in  the  same  vowel,  contraction 
may  take  place. 

hdiyotanka  to  come  home  and  sit  down  (hdi  to  come  home;  iyo- 
tanka  to  sit  down) 

hihun’ni  to  come  to  the  shore  (hi  to  arrive;  ihun'ni  to  land) 
While  ordinarily  the  terminal  a  in  verbs  that  can  not  form  contrac¬ 
tions  remains,  and  the  two  verbs  appear  simply  in  juxtaposition,  a 
few  verbs,  which  otherwise  do  not  differ  in  their  usage  from  those 

discussed  heretofore,  require  the  change  from  a  to  <?,  and  thus  indi- 

♦ 

cate  a  more  intimate  association  of  the  component  elements  of  the 
group.  These  are  iyeya  suddenly  ;  ya  (yan)  to  cause;  kiya  to  cause; 
un  to  be;  i  to  go;  u  to  come. 

The  following  forms  are  analogous  to  the  preceding  groups,  and 
show  contraction: 

kaptus  iyeya  to  put  down  (from  kajduza) 

yuofidog  iyeya  to  open  out  IX  83.15  (from  yuofidoka) 

kali-  kiya  to  cause  to  do  (from  kaga) 

sam  ya  to  blacken  (from  sapa) 

pus  ya  to  dry  (from  puza) 

wanya'g  ya  to  cause  to  see  (from  wanya'ka) 

No  change  of  the  first  verb  occurs;  for  instance,  in — 
nazin  kiya  to  cause  to  stand 

Changes  of  a  to  e  in  words  in  which  contraction  is  impossible  are 
found  in — 

te  kon  to  wish  one  dead 
ye  kiya  to  cause  to  go  (from  ya) 
niwe  kiya  to  cause  to  swim  (from  niwan ) 
niwe  un  he  is  swimming 

bakse  i  he  went  to  cut  (from  baksa)  IX  115.10 
wanase  aya  they  went  buffalo-hunting  IX  88.11 
hihnaye  an  they  came  to  marry  him  IX  111.3 
anice  wacin  to  forbid  he  intended  IX  111.17  (this  should  be, 
according  to  analogy,  anin  wacin) 

§7 
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Judging  from  the  published  texts,  the  usage  is  not  quite  regular, 
and  some  verbs  seem  to  take  both  forms. 

§  8.  Verbs  and  Nouns 

In  many  compounds  of  this  group  an  intimate  phonetic  relation  of 
the  noun  and  verb  exists,  so  much  so  that  the  noun  sometimes  appears 
in  a  fragmentary  form  which  never  occurs  alone,  or,  at  least,  with  a 
termination  that  has  undergone  far-reaching  modifications. 
cante'  heart.  From  this  word  are  formed — 
cantin'za  to  have  courage  (with  tin'za  stall) 
canzd  to  be  troubled  (with  ze  disturbed) 
caHo'hnaka  to  love  (with  ohna'ka  to  push  in) 

The  complete  word  appears  in — 

caHe'asni  to  recover  one’s  mind  (with  asni'  to  recover) 
haPydtu  night 

han'mani  to  walk  in  the  night  (with  ma'ni  to  walk) 
hanivan'ka  to  remain  over  night  (with  wa'nka  to  be) 

win'yan  FEMALE 

wi' hdastaka  to  strike  one’s  wife  ( lidasta'ka  to  strike  one’s  own) 
wi'incdima  to  conceal  a  woman  (with  ina'Hma  to  hide) 
vnki'sdeya  to  molest  a  woman  (with  kisde'ya  to  molest) 
witan'sna  a  virgin  ( tan'sna  alone) 

The  terminal  a  of  the  noun  does  not  change  to  <?,  but  contraction  takes 
place  in  compounds  of  this  type. 

maHki'canyan  to  till  a  field  (from  ma'ga  field;  kican'yan  to  culti¬ 
vate) 

maki'puskica  to  lie  on  the  ground  (from  maka!  ground;  ip  ask  tea 
to  press  on;  with  contraction  of  a-i  to  i ) 

In  still  other  cases  the  noun  modifies  the  initial  sound  of  t  he  verb. 
tica'ga  to  pitch  a  tent  (from  ti  dwelling;  kaga  to  make) 
mi'nicapi  a  well  (from  mi'ni  water;  ka  to  dig) 

The  transition  between  these  forms  and  others  consisting  ol  object 
and  verb,  or  subject  and  intransitive  predicate,  is  quite  gradual.  A 
number  of  nouns  are  used  like  classifiers,  when  the  sense  of  the  sen¬ 
tence  does  not  require  the  noun.  Thus  we  find,  from — 
can  wood 

canka! ska  to  tie  wood  together 
canba' sdeca  to  saw  wood 
wica  HUMAN  BEING 

wicatan'sna  bachelor  (compare  the  true  compound  a-, hr1  .<,m  ugin) 
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At  the  other  end  of  the  series  we  have  forms  like — 

hihna'  ton  to  have  a  husband  ( hihna '  husband;  ton  to  have) 
hihna '  ya  to  have  for  a  husband. 

In  the  latter  form  the  same  verb  that  forms  the  causative  compound 
appears  combined  with  a  noun. 

§  9.  Nouns 

Nouns  enter  into  composition  in  the  same  way  as  nouns  and  verbs, 
and  presumably  there  is  no  fundamental  difference  between  these 
groups.  We  find  here  also  abbreviated  or  contracted  forms,  more 
probably  stems.  These  nouns  often  have  a  classiffcatory  function. 

ta  RUMINANT 
tajja  deer-head 
taceezi '  buffalo-tongue 
taka'  deer-skin 

hogan  fish  appears  in  the  form  ho 

howa'mdusJca  eel  (literally,  fish-snake) 
koa'pe  tin  (literally,  fish-leaf) 
koce'spa  fish-scales  (literally,  fish-warts) 

§un'ha  domesticated  animal  appears  in  the  form  sung 
sungwi'ye  mare 

§ungi'kan  bridle  (literally,  horse-rope) 
witol  human  being 

wica'nasu  brain  of  a  man 
wica! pi  liver  of  a  man 

win'yan  female  appears  in  the  form  wi 
wisan'  vagina 
wito'ka  a  female  captive 
can  wood 

canha'  bark  (literally,  wood-skin) 
can'hanpa  shoes  (literally,  wood  moccasins) 
canka'sd  cinnamon-bark  (literally,  wood-skin  red) 
ti  dwelling 

tica'tku  rear  part  of  tent 

tihu'lia  framework  of  tent  (literally,  tent  skeleton) 

§  10.  Note  on  Certain  Verbal  Com  pounds 

Compositions  similar  to  those  here  described  occur  in  other  Siouan 
dialects.  Perhaps  the  most  peculiar  ones  are  the  Winnebago  verbal 
compounds,  in  which  the  position  of  the  subject  is  described  as  sitting, 
lying,  or  standing.  Following  are  a  few  examples. 

*  §§  9,  10 
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I  ra'  sizE-na'  nksEnAn  he  breaks  it  with  the  mouth,  sitting-  (ra-  WITH 
mouth,  sis  to  break,  na'  nksEYiA71  he  is  sitting,  only  in  com¬ 
pounds) 

rasisje'?iAn  he  breaks  it  with  the  mouth,  standing  (je?iAn  he  is 
standing,  only  in  compounds) 

ra!  siza!  nksEna n  he  breaks  it  with  the  mouth,  lying  or  walking 
(from  wa'nkcEnA n  he  is  lying,  walking,  only  in  compounds) 

Similar  forms  are  not  quite  absent  in  other  dialects,  but  they  are 
nuch  less  developed.  In  Dakota  we  have,  for  instance, 

ta  wanka  to  be  dead  IX  111.19 

ya  wanka  he  went  (literally,  going  he  reclined)  IX  110.1 
ia  hdn  to  speak  (literally,  speaking  to  stand) 
wdwdnydkd  hdn  en  i  looking  on  standing  in  he  came  IX  86.12 
iyeliyd  ydnkd  it  is  shining  (literally,  shining  he  sits)1 

§  11.  Reduplication 


SANTEE 

Reduplication  in  Dakota  consists  essentially  in  the  doubling  of  the 
>rincipal  theme  of  a  word.  In  the  process,  all  monosyllabic  words 
nding  in  a  vowel,  pure  or  nasalized,  are  doubled. 


te 

tete'  blue 

bu 

bvibu'  to  make  a  noise 

pe 

pepe'  prickly,  jagged 

do 

dodo'  soft,  damp 

& 

gigi'  brown 

gu 

gugu'  to  burn 

Jid 

Jidlid'  curling 

zo 

zozo'  to  whistle 

hu 

huhu'  made  of  bone 

ko 

ko'ko  quick 

pa  (Santee) 

papa'  (Teton)  to  bark 

V.° 

pp'po  foggy 

\so) 

soso'  to  cut  into  strings 

— 

kanka'n  uneven 

pan 

pa'npan  to  yell 

— 

ponpo'n  rotten 

mdu 

mdumdu '  pulverized 

Mu 

JibuHbu'  to  make  a  crunching  noise 

{§ta) 

stasia'  weak,  brittle 

'The  form  han  has  been  classed  by  Dorsey  with  the  articles  (IX,  p.  25,  footnoted  while  Swanton 
lasses  it  as  a  continuative  suffix,  because  it  occurs  not  only  with  verbs,  as  stated  before,  but  also 
■ter  other  parts  of  speech,  especially  after  demonstratives;  as,  e'han  then,  i  •»»«<*'  wn  kn  T hese  iv-  s, 

o 'fever,  agree  with  the  use  of  articles. — F.  Boas. 
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tda 

sdasda'  bare 

sni 

snisni'  cold 

sna 

snasna'  to  ring,  to  rattle 

Tipu 

JipuHpu'  to  pick  off 

(yu)  Upa 

(yu)  Upafipa  to  throw  down 

Bisyllabic  words  ending1  in  a  lose  this  ending  in  the  reduplicatcf 
syllable  and  modify  their  last  consonant  in  accordance  with  the  rule- 


described  in  §  4. 

so’ka 

sokso'ka  thick 

keza 

keskeza  smooth 

to' za 

tosto'za  warm,  comfortable 

ki'nza 

ki'nski'nza  to  grate 

kega 

kelike'ga  to  scrape 

ye'ga 

yeli ye'ga  to  shine 

te'pa 

temte'pa  worn  off 

go' pa 

gopgo'pa  to  snore 

Uamlia'pa  to  make  a  rustling  noist 

Jiapa 

sa'npa 

samsa'npa  more 

sa'pa 

sapsa'pa  black 

te'pa 

temte'pa  or  tepte'pa  fat 

Kota 

Uotlio'ta  gray 

(ya)  po'ta 

(ya) po' tpota  or  (ya) po' npota  to  tea 

to  pieces  (with  month) 

When  the  terminal  consonant  and  the  initial  consonant  form  inad 

missible  clusters,  the  former 

is  omitted. 

dopa 

dodopa  miry 

( ya )  su'za 

(ya)  su'saza  to  crush  (with  teeth) 

Tca'Jca 

kaka'ka  to  make  a  dull  noise  b\ 

ko'ka 

breathing 
koko'ka  to  rattle 

In  bisyllabic  words  beginning  with  a  consonantic  cluster  the  conso 

nant  of  the  terminal  syllable 

is  not  repeated: 

( yu)Uda'ta 

(yu)Uda'Udata  to  scratch 

(ka)lide'ta 

(ka)Ude'Udeta  to  tear 

mdeta 

mdemde'ta  broken 

psi'ta 

psi psi'ta  jumping 

psa'ka 

psapsa' ka(han)  broken 

lido'ka 

Jidofido'ka  to  make  a  hole 

tku'ga 

tkuthu'ga  to  cut  short 

ptuza 

ptuptu'za  cracked 

tnu'nza 

sn  unsnu'nza  i nd istinct 

ksi'za 

ksiksi'za  to  double  up 
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hviu  nza  hm.unhmu'nza  slimy 

ksa'pa  ksaksa'pa  wise 

sko'pa  skosko'pa  crooked 

An  exception  to  this  rule  is — 

(ya)sma'ka  {ya)sma'  gsma’ka  to  indent  (with 

teeth) 

When  the  consonant  of  the  second  syllable  is  a  dental  or  alfricative 
t  or  c)  and  the  first  consonant  a  sibilant  ( z ,  s,  z,  s ),  the  dental  or  affric- 
itive  is  transformed  into  a  k  (y). 


so' ta 

sokso'ta  clear 

suta' 

suksu'ta  hard 

zata 

zagza'tco  forked 

siza 

siksi'za  bad 

( wanzir  one 

wanzi'gzi  some) 

In  compounds,  only  the  stem  is 
•emain  unaffected. 

reduplicated;  prefixes  and  suffixes 

?in  in  sight 

kas’i n 

kas',ins'>in  to  appear  in  sight 

ridu  pulverized 

dbo'mdu 

abo' mdumdu  to  bubble  up  (a- 
on;  bo-  by  blowing) 

m  to  burn 

agio 

agu'gu  to  burn  out  something 

ide  to  plan 

i'ciyahde 

i' ciyahdehde  to  reach  one  to 
another 

a  red 

ai'desa 

ai'desasa  in  the  red  flames 
{a-  on;  ide  to  blaze) 

on  to  give  forth 

alio'tonton  to  cry  out  (ho  voice) 

ptan)  to  roll 

po' ptanptan  to  shake  head  ([po J 
head) 

The  following  examples  illustrate  the  use  of  reduplication  of  words 
vith  suffixes: 

to'keca  tokto'ktta  different 

yukta!nkiya  yukta'nktankiya  to  cause  to  bend 

yupta'nyan  yupta'nptanyan  to  roll  over 

It  would  seem  that  in  a  limited  number  of  cases  the  component 
leinents  have  lost  their  independence — both  the  reduplicated  stem  and 
he  prefix.  Instances  of  stems  that  do  not  seem  to  occur  alone  will  be 
ound  in  the  preceding  list.  The  following  cases  illustrate  the  occur¬ 
ence  of  prefixed  elements  that  have  apparently  now  no  independent 
neaning: 

ko'  ska 
t )u'nga 


koska'skapi  youth  - 
gu'ngaga  proud 
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sdoha'n  .  sdohanhan  to  crawl 

tkitka!  tkitka’ tka  slushy 

Reduplicated  numerals  show  very  clearly  these  principles  of  redi 


plication : 

wanzi’  one 
y a' rani  three 
za'ptan  five 
sa’kpe  six 
kako’win  seven 
sakdo’gan  eight 
napti’nwanka  nine 
wikce'mna  ten 


wanzi’gzi  a  few 
ya! mnirnni  by  threes 
za’ptanptan  by  fives 
sa'kpepe  by  sixes 
sako'winwin  by  sevens 
sakdo'Jidoga71  by  eights 
napzi'nwangwanka  by  nines 
wikce'mnamn a  by  tens 


PONCA 

In  Ponca,  monosyllabic  words  ending  in  a  vowel,  pure  or  nasal 
ized,  are  doubled: 

sansan'  always  207.10 
saan'snan  level  25.3 
Ii4eli4e  spotted  315.11 
4an'4cLn  each  time  264.12 
huhu'  fish  280.8 

Apparently  most  stems  ending  in  a  consonant  are  reduplicate' 
without  the  terminal  consonant  : 
bihu’hufan  blowing  on  260.15 
u4a'£ueude  he  bit  holes  in  them  267.7 
pu! pulidJic1  i  drawn  up  much  282.16 
gagigige  coiled  up  282.16  ( gagigije  320.3) 
uiu'k'ihehebe  one  after  another  307.9 
a71' sansandeman'  shake  me  repeatedly  310.3 
jijinga  little  ones 
wasi'sige  active  9.14 
liiMge  to  crush  often  20.3 
bic  ic  i'je  to  break  in  by  pressing  20.4 
nanjdjaje  kicking  out  with  the  legs  24.1 
nagigi4a  made  people  afraid  to  carry  756.5 
wakekega  sick  ones  ( wakega  sick) 

Since  the  suffixes  of  Ponca  are  not  well  known  to  me,  it  is  quit 
likely  that  some  of  these  stems  may  be  monosyllabic.  We  find  als< 
examples  of  reduplication,  including  the  terminal  stem-consonant. 
wapibiaze  267.6  in&4ab4&bqaze  267.13 
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In  compounds,  only  the  stem  is  reduplicated;  prefixes  and  suffixes 
remain  unaffected: 

iian'4an  suddenly  and  regularly  9.5 

win> Qan$an  one  by  one  314.7 

iisp  asp  a  pulled  to  pieces  17.3 

uMH^aMae  they  run  unequal  distances  756.16 

usk'an'sk'an  in  a  line  with  261.4 

a¥ iy4ing^in  sitting  on  one  another  320.4 

fyisJc  if sk*  i  much  tangled  591.16 

uga'haha  floating  in  little  waves  279.5  (see  uga'ha  282.4) 

san'sanlifi  without  stopping  261.8 

pipia'jl  bad  ones  (pi  good) 

vkigiisaHan  he  turned  round  and  round  260.8. 

WINNEBAGO 


Monosyllabic  stems  with  terminal  vowel  are  doubled: 


stem  tfe 

hifefe'  to  talk 

“  p’o 

rap'’op\id'nAnga  to  puff 

“  Tco 

hvwak' ok' o'  to  skip  about 

44  yin 

wayin'yinna  the  ball 

“  fy 

nanligiJigi  to  walk  over  something 

44  Hi 

ruksiksi  to  disturb 

“  zi 

ruzizi  to  point  at 

“  fe 

y’e'y’e  earring 

44  Ugun 

nanUg{Ln'ligiln  to  hear  often 

Bisyllabi c  stems  with  repeated  stem  vowel  (see  p.  888)  are  treated 

in  the  same  manner  as  monosyllabic  stems: 

stem  kiri 

kirikiri  he  comes  again  and  again 

i  i  A  A 

pini 

rupiniphii  to  turn 

“  sara 

sarasara  bald 

4  4  pond 

woruponopono  to  smell 

“  poro 

poroporo  round 

Almost  all  stems 
sound: 

ending  in  a  consonant  do  not  repeat  the  terminal 

stem  Hue 

horuUu'liuc  he  looked  again  and  agai  n 

“  yak 

yayd'kse  to  shriek 

44  zic 

hoizi’zicse  to  strain  one's  eyes 

4  4  gas 

ruga' gas  to  tear  in  pieces 

44  ksunc 

rukstinksiLncse  to  shake 

44  cas 

hiracacas  to  chatter 

44  siz 

bosisiz  to  shoot 

44  sinc 

sinsinc  to  sweep 

44  pic 

yiyic  to  squeak 

I  §  H 
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manksaksa'pse  to  slit  open 
jiji'iij  isonun  An  to  whisper 
hosa'sak  to  shoot 
wasUuliu'lise  to  smash 

In  the  same  way  is  treated 

stem  s>urutcin  .<<’  urus’urutd71  naked 

In  the  following  the  terminal  consonant  is  repeated: 
stem  gili  giligiU  to  touch 

Prefixes  (§§  12-14) 

§  12.  Prepositional  Prefixes 

TETON 

There  are  three  prefixes,  consisting  of  the  pure  vowels  «,  i,  and  o, 
which  have  very  general  meanings  of  prepositional  or  adverbial  char¬ 
acter.  Since  these  elements  have  no  influence  upon  the  structure  oi 
the  following  word  to  which  they  are  attached,  they  might  be  con¬ 
sidered  as  proclitic  particles. 

1.  a  signifies  on.  It  is  also  employed  to  indicate  that  one  thing  is 

accompanied  by  another,  and  therefore  becomes  a  kind  ol 
plural. 

end' pi  they  put  on  (many  sticks) 
wi'eayuta  he  looked  at  them 
ana'tan  she  ran  (thither) 
ace'ti  he  put  on  the  fire 
awa'k'eya  he  covered  it  (with  a  robe) 
awi'eae  wa-u  I  bring  them 
dka'stadpi  they  poured  on  him 

2.  i  indicates  that  an  action  has  taken  place  with  some  definite  objec 

in  view,  and  therefore  often  occurs  in  words  denominating  in 
struments;  it  also  forms  ordinals.  Sometimes  it  may  be  trans 
lated  by  for. 

ipa't'a  sewed  with 
iya'han  he  was  going  to  (a  hill) 
iye'wica'Tciya'  he  passed  it  to  them 
ilowad'pi  they  sing  of  it 

ina'zi n  he  stood  there  (to  look  into  the  lodge) 
iya'kaskapi  they  hid  it  there 
ia'pe  thing  that  they  strike  fire  with 
icci'sAlohe  stone  balls 
§  12 
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iza'p'tcc'1  the  fifth  time 
ito'pa  the  fourth 
iyu' ha  all 
iwan'hab  above  it 

3.  o  signifies  in,  within,  inside  of.  It  is  frequently  employed  with 
verbs  signifying  to  speak;  and  also  when  indefinite  actions  are 
to  be  expressed,  when  it  becomes  partly  antithetical  to  i. 

osAlo'he  coasting  (into  the  water) 

opa'wicaktd'  she  packed  them  up 

oma' hinlipa'ya  I  fall  into 

ao'nawicat'  a'ka  he  closed  them  in 

ohan>  kepi  night  -time 

ozu'ka  place  for  a  certain  article  (bag) 

oya'te  people 

oya'sin  all 

okun>  kakan  myth 

o' g Ale  coat 

obAla'ye  level  place 

oma'ni  he  walked  (about)1 


PONCA 

The  corresponding  elements  are  also  found  in  Ponca: 

1.  a  (Dakota  a)  on 

d<fe  to  glue  on  84. 19 

ag4in  to  sit  on  84.6 

dfdd  to  drop  on  234.18 

dgig<ta'}W‘an  he  poured  on  his  own  234.19 

j  2.  i  (Dakota  i)  from,  with,  out  of,  by  means  of 
igagd  to  make  of  it  97.22 
it'  in  to  hit  with  433.3 
ik'ide  to  shoot  with  369.10 
ite  to  die  from  690.11. 

I  3.  u  (Dakota  o)  in,  into 

ubdgan  to  push  into  232. 6 
udgakude  I  broke  a  hole  in  it  96.17 
ugdsne  split  inside  by  hitting  81.18 
ubdsnan  to  push  into  75.8 
ug<f,in  to  sit  inside  85.17 

1  Probably  in  oma'ni  one  is  represented  as  traveling  about  within  a  certain  area,  for  the  word  for 

Rairie  or  LEVEL  PLACE  is  obAla'ye. 

§  12 
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§  13.  Instrumental  Prefixes 

TETON 

1.  na-  to  do  a  thing-  by  means  of  the  foot. 

nalita'ka  he  kicked  (the  ground) 
naho'to n  he  made  it  cry  by  stepping  on  it 
nata'pi  they  trampled  her  to  death 
na!zinpi  they  stood 
nabu'bu  stamping  often 

2.  wa~  (Santee  ba)  to  accomplish  bv  cutting. 

wabAla'zapi  they  cut  it  open 
wahun'hun  she  cut  it  in  many  places 
waspin'  she  cut  it  out  (i.  e.,  the  ground) 
walcsa ’!  he  cut  it  off 

3.  wo-  to  accomplish  by  shooting  or  punching;  also  by  blowing,  and 

derivatively  by  the  falling  of  rain. 

wogAla'kinyan  to  cause  to  glance  (as  a  bullet) 
wohin'Kpaya  to  make  fall  by  shooting 
woko'kela  to  make  rattle  by  shooting 

This  prefix  seems  to  be  used  less  often  in  Teton  than  does  its  cor¬ 
responding  form  bo  in  Santee. 

4.  pa-  to  push  with  the  hands. 

pasAla' tapi  they  drove  it  into  the  ground 
o' pawicalita'  she  packed  them  up 
paTiAlo'kapi  they  punch  a  hole 
e'pata  he  cut  it  up  or  butchered  it 
paun'kapi  they  pushed  it  down 

5.  ha-  to  accomplish  by  striking;  also  applied  to  other  actions  bv 

derivation. 

kahun'hunpi  they  gashed  it  in  many  places 
kaliu'ga  he  broke  it  up 
kako'ga  he  made  a  grating  noise 
kapo'ga n  it  puffed  out. 

fi.  ya-  to  accomplish  by  means  of  the  mouth. 
aya'sta n  he  stopped  singing 
ai'yapi  they  talk  about  it 

iya'kaskayri  they  tied  it  there  by  means  of  the  mouth 
vwo' gAlakapi  they  spoke  about  their  own  (here  the  y  of  yn  ha.1- 
either  been  omitted  before  l  or  changed  into  it) 

§  13 
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T.  yu -  to  accomplish  by  any  means,  but  more  especially  by  handling. 
yu'za  she  took  hold 
yuun'kapi  they  pulled  him  down 
yuha'  he  had  him 
ayu'sta n  she  let  him  alone 
yuzu'zu  he  pulled  apart 
ciyu'ta  I  choke  you  to  death 

Most  of  these  have  come  to  have  uses  varying  considerably  from  the 
significations  given  above,  which  seem  to  be  the  original  meanings. 

PONCA 

In  Ponca  have  been  found  nine  instrumental  prefixes,  all  of  which 
form  transitive  verbs,  like  the  analogous  Dakota  prefixes: 

1.  nan-  (Santee  na-)  by  pressing  with  the  foot. 

nanhd  he  kicked  314.16 
wanan't'e  stepping  on  them  235.19 
wanan'UiMge  crushing  them  with  the  foot  235.19 
nansndha  he  slipped  in  walking  97.14 
nangage  to  make  cry  by  kicking  96.11 

2.  ma-  (Santee  ba-)  by  cutting. 

ma'sa  he  cuts  head  off  11.1 

wemaMazai-ga  rend  it  for  us  with  a  knife  76.6 

umdsnai-ga  split  it  with  a  knife  318.14 

3.  mu-  (Santee  bo-)  by  shooting. 

minting e  to  exterminate  by  shooting  628.6 
umustfa  to  remain  from  shooting  399.14 

4.  ba-  (Santee  pa-)  by  pressing  with  the  hand. 

basnu  he  pushed  along  318.3 

bd\iia<td  he  pushed  down  80.14 

ubdsna n  to  push  (a  tail)  into  (a  tree)  75.8 

basibe  he  forced  a  way  out  369.13 

balii<te<ta  he  pushed  it  away  331.3 

baqutKan  to  make  straight  by  pushing  234.14 

5.  ya-  (Santee  Jca-)  by  striking  (and  by  action  of  wind  and  water). 

gate  to  die  by  falling  163.9 
ugdsne  he  split  by  hitting  81.18 
ugaViba  he  made  a  crack  by  hitting  81.12 
gasa<tu  to  strike  a  rattle  315.10 
gasnu  wind  blows  324.7 
gamut o  empty  by  pouring  out  17.11 
gapuk'i  to  make  sound  by  hitting  266.10 
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6.  tia-  (Santee  ya-)  with  the  mouth,  by  blowing. 

<faUu  to  drink  266.18 
<pasnin '  to  swallow  79.12 

<, lahek'tya,  he  made  him  put  it  in  his  mouth  99.7 
wd^ab^db^azd  he  bit  and  tore  them  in  many  places  2<>7.13 
< tae4anbd  he  made  it  emerge  b}T  biting  124.9 

7.  <fci-  by  pulling. 

<f,isnu  to  drag  306.3 

4i$p'dsp'ai  he  pulled  pieces  apart  17.7 
^ipan'de  he  shook  by  pulling  318.8 
<f,idan'-ga  pull  on  it!  96.9 
tiUtfuda  he  pulled  it  out  131.5 

8.  na -  by  heat. 

note  to  die  by  heat  232.7 
ndsabe  blackened  by  tire  259.5 
7idzi<td  made  yellow  by  heat  237.2 
naming e  it  is  consumed  by  fire  673.6 
ndH4in  it  burns  brightly  235.15 
nddaddze  fire  sends  out  sparks  234.18 
ndtubewd^e  he  cooked  them  to  pieces  232.19 

9.  bi-  by  pressure. 

bicicije  to  break  in  by  pressing  20.4 
bihuhut' an  blowing  on  260.15 

WINNEBAGO 

In  Winnebago  eight  instrumental  prefixes  have  been  found: 

1.  na"-  (Santee  ««-,  Ponca  nan-)  by  pressing  with  the  foot. 

nAusi  s  he  breaks  by  pressing  with  the  foot 
nAnga's  he  tears  with  the  foot 
uansjan'  to  accomplish  with  the  foot  (to  dance) 
nantfan'p  to  push  with  the  foot. 

2.  niA (Santee  £>«-,  Ponca  ma-)  by  cutting. 

mAnsi' s  he  breaks  bv  cutting 
mAnga's  he  tears  by  cutting 
mAncgu’}i  to  cut  to  pieces 

3.  bo-  (Santee  bo-,  Ponca  mu-)  by  force,  by  blowing. 

bo' sis  he  breaks  by  shooting 
boci'p  he  pushes 

4.  wa-  (Santee pa-,  Ponca  ba-)  by  pushing  with  the  hand. 

wo' sis  he  breaks  by  pushing  with  the  hand 
wacgi's  he  saws 
§13 
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5.  gi-  (Santee  lea-,  Ponca  ga-)  by  striking. 

gi'sis  to  break  by  striking 
gisa'k  to  kill  by  striking. 
giegi's  he  cuts  by  striking 

6.  ra-  (Santee  ya-,  Ponca  rfa-)  with  mouth. 

rasis  he  breaks  with  the  mouth 

raegis  he  cuts  with  the  mouth 

rasja71'  he  accomplishes  with  the  mouth  (he  sings). 

7.  ra-  (Santee  — ,  Ponca  tfi-)  by  pulling. 

ru' sis  he  breaks  b}^  pulling 
ruga' s  he  tears  by  pulling 

8.  da-  (Santee  — ,  Ponca  na -)  b}^  heat. 

dase'jp  i  to  blacken  b}^  heat 
dat'>e'kln  to  wither  by  heat 

The  pronominal  forms  of  all  these  prefixes  show  certain  peculiar¬ 
ities,  which  will  be  treated  in  §  32. 

§  14.  Modal  Prefixes:  Teton 

Two  elements  may  be  mentioned  here  which  are  difficult  to  classify, 
’he  one  (1)  might  seem  to  be  better  classed  as  a  proclitic  particle, 
’hile  the  other  (2)  is  closely  related  to  syntactic  forms  of  the  verb  that 
rill  be  found  treated  on  p.  909. 

.  hin-  indicates  that  an  event  happened  suddenly,  as — 
hinJipa' yapi  they  dropped  it  at  once 
hinna'pa  he  came  out  quickly 
hingAla'  it  became  suddenly 
hinhan'ni  early  in  the  morning 
hin'yanka  po  now  wait  ye! 

.  wa-»  Verbs,  especially  when  used  with  other  verbs,  sometimes  take 
on  a  passive  or  infinitive  form  by  prefixing  wa-.  It  is  probable 
that  this  prefix  is  equivalent  to  something  or  thing. 

Thus  we  have — 

waya'tapi  let  a  you  will  have  something  (just  referred  to)  to  eat 
tahu'  aka'nl  nalita' g  wacin'  what  he  wanted  was  to  kick  on  her  neck 
“ mi' ye ”  t'oke'ya  vmna'gi  “  wadmiye' cigAna' kin  Vte  ’  eyx'  the  ghost 
said,  “You  will  have  something  put  down  for  me  first 
u'ma  sAloha71'  wata'kpe  Jiiya' ya  the  other  went  slipping  along 
Often  this  is  used  in  the  formation  of  nouns  and  adjectives,  as— 

waste'  good,  beautiful  (from  ste  to  esteem  highly) 
wakin'yan  the  thunders  (from  kin'yan  to  fly) 
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wana'gi  ghost  (from  na'gi  soul,  spirit) 
wdki71'  a  pack  of  goods  (from  kin  to  carry) 
wale  an'  holy 
wap'a'Hta  bundle 

wap' a*  ha  war-bonnet  (f rom  p'a'ha  human  hair  [?]) 

With  the  prefix  o-  it  forms  ico-: 
wo'yuha  property  (from  yuha!  to  have) 
wo'sica  cause  of  trouble  (from  si'ea  bad) 
wok'oya'ke  clothing 

§  15.  Verbal  Suffixes:  Teton 

Although  the  existence  of  verbal  suffixes  is  not  so  readily  recognized, 
a  careful  examination  of  the  language  renders  it  almost  certain  that  sev¬ 
eral  verbal  elements  exist  which  are  analogous  in  form  to  the  verbs  Ilya 
and  ya,  which  will  be  referred  to  later  (p.  931).  These  are  ka,pa,  ga ,  to, 
za ,  and  za  (or  g,  b,  U,  I,  s,  and  s),  and  are  identical  with  those  referred 
to  in  the  section  on  phonetics  as  undergoing  certain  morphological 
changes.  The  ca  there  mentioned  1  do  not  include,  because  it  is 
nothing  more  than  ka  after  a  weak  vowel.  Of  the  remainder,  1  can 
only  suggest  the  significance  of  the  first  two  or  three  with  any  plau¬ 
sibility,  and  am  obliged  to  infer  that  the  others  were  of  similar  char¬ 
acter  merely  from  the  similar  manner  in  which  the}r  are  used. 

-ka  (or  ca)  is  practically  equivalent  to  the  English  to  be  ;  as — 

yan'ka  she  sat 

yun'ka  he  lay 

t'an'ka  it  is  large 

c  in'l'a  (however)  he  did  wish 

oiva' sakapi  they  have  no  strength 

on'sika  poor 

ta'kuka  whatever  it  is  ( ta'ku  what) 
zingzin'ca  snorting 
wawa'tecala  gentle 
p'te'Jieaka  they  were  real  bison 
sica'ka  it  was  bad  (si'ea  bad) 
oya'ka  he  told  it  ( ya  to  say) 
telii'ka  difficult 

niya'ka  alive  (niya  caused  to  live) 
wikimica' pi  they  scrambled  for  them 
ana'])  teta  to  hinder  or  obstruct 
§  15 
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-pa  probably  means  to  go  and  do;  or,  at  any  rate,  some  sort  of 

motion. 

unkon'i'yuspapi  we  two  take  hold  of  you 
fate'yanpa  the  wind  blows 

erwi’ c  aunpa! pi  they  lay  them  down  (i.  e.,  they  go  and  lay  them 
down) 

kawi'cawapa  I  excel  them  in  it 
yuo'gipa  it  (branches)  closed  on  his  hand 
wato'papi  they  paddled 

-(fa  appears  to  mean  to  make  or  to  do,  although  it  is  used  so  often 
in  referring  to  a  harsh  noise  or  rough  action  that  something  of 
that  sort  may  be  connoted.  Examples  are — 
tin'ga  he  grunted 

naliuliu'ga  he  broke  it  with  his  foot 
yamenv! ga  making  a  crunching  noise 
oma'gonga  I  awoke 
wago'gapi  they  gashed  it 
ka'ga  he  made 

kcike'ga  to  make  a  grating  noise 

inyun'ga  he  asked  her  a  question 

ydkogahan'  pi  they  were  gnawing  the  hard  substance 

owa'kaJiAnige  sni  I  did  not  understand 

igAlagAle' gapi  they  painted  themselves  in  all  styles 

patku'gci  to  break  in  two  by  striking 

-ta  is  exemplified  in  the  following : 
pakin'ta  he  brushed  it 

pasAla'tapi  they  set  the  pole  in  the  ground 

naga'lgata  he  kicked  out  his  feet 

ogAluzvP'ta  he  put  his  hand  in  his 

ayu'ta  he  looked  at  it 

wica! yuliAla' tapi  they  pinched  them 

yupo’ta  she  cut  to  pieces 

kaski'ta  to  press 

olo'tapi  they  borrowed 

kaza'ta  to  make  forked  with  an  ax 

kapo'ta  to  tear  in  pieces 

-za. 

wobAla'za  it  burst 

oi' yokpaza  dark 

wahv!kKeza  war-spear 

kagwe' zapi  they  painted  in  many  lines 

iya'za  he  went  to  each  one 
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ImnAda'za  to  make  burst  by  throwing  down 

ici'conza  she  determined  for  herself 

akalu'  syela  caused  to  iiow  out  rapidly  (from  akaluza) 

cante'  tin'za  brave  heart 

naici'bAleza  jpo  stir  yourselves  by  running 

-ka. 

e'unydktunzapi  you  forget  us 

pesAni'za  a  flash  of  fire  (from  pe'ta  fire;  SAni'za  dried  up) 
oi'gAluksi'za  he  tucked  it  around  himself  (from  Mi'za  bent) 
wale an' yeza  children 

kaksi'za  to  bend  up  by  striking  (from  Mi'za  bent) 
kanhe'za  poor,  distressed  (from  kan  aged?) 

kata' za  to  make  waves  as  the  wind  does  (from  ta'za  rough  water)1 
Personal  Pronouns  in  Dakota  (§§  16-20) 

§  16.  Subjective  and  Objective  Pronouns 

The  development  of  the  personal  pronoun  in  the  Siouan  language 
is  very  weak.  Distinct  pronominal  forms  occur  only  for  i,  thou, 
thou  and  i.  The  first  person  is  designated  by  a  labial  sound,  the  sec¬ 
ond  person  by  a  dental,  and  the  inclusive  by  a  nasalized  vowel. 

Subjective  pronouns,  which  designate  the  subject  of  an  activity,  are 
differentiated  from  objective  pronouns,  which  express  the  object  of 
an  action  or  the  subject  of  a  condition  or  state.  In  Santee  these  forms 


are — 

Subjective  Objective 

pronouns  pronouns 

1st  person .  wa  ma  {mi  or  m) 

2d  person .  ya  ni  (or  n) 

Inclusive .  un  un 


There  is  no  pronoun  of  the  third  person.  The  plural  object  of  the 
transitive  verb  is  expressed  by  wica.  This  term,  however,  is  not  a 
pronoun,  but  signifies  person,  as  is  evidenced  by  the  occurrence  of 
the  terms  wica  male,  human  being,  and  wicasa  man.  The  plurality 
of  the  pronoun  is  expressed  by  the  suffix  (or  enclitic)  pi,  which  will 
be  discussed  in  §  39.  Added  to  the  inclusive,  this  element  forms  the 
inclusive  and  exclusive  first  person  plural. 

1  This  attempt  to  reduce  the  bisyllabic  words  of  Sioux  to  compounds  of  two  monosyllabic  elements, 
each  ending  with  a  vowel,  does  not  seem  to  me  quite  successful.  The  unity  of  idea  claimed  for  the 
groups  in  -ka,  -ta,  etc.,  is  not  convincing.  It  seems  to  me  more  plausible  that  we  are  dealing  here 
with  stems  ending  in  a  consonant  which  are  amplified  by  the  terminal  vowel  a,  so  that  the  so-called 
contracted  forms  are  rather  the  stems.  There  is  good  evidence  that  -ka  is  a  suffix  of  very  weak 
meaning,  since  many  words  occur  with  and  without  it.  I  doubt,  however,  if  this  element  occurs  in 
tau'ka,  yan'ka,  yun'ka. — F.  Boas. 
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Examples  in  Teton  are — 
t'i  he  dwells 

wa't'i  I  dwell 
un't'i  thou  and  I  dwell 
un'tfipi  we  (he  and  I,  or  plural)  dwell 
t'i' pi  they  dwell 
masi'ca  I  am  bad 
oma! hinlipa!ya  I  fall  into 
ni£an'kapi  ye  are  large 
munka  I  ‘lie 
yun'ka  he  lies 
eca!mon  I  do  it 
unJcun'  we  live 

§  17.  Transitive  Verbs 

Transitive  verbs  with  pronominal  subject  and  object  form  combined 
pronominal  forms  in  which  the  first  person  always  precedes  the 
second.  The  combination  i — thee  is  expressed  by  cl.  The  object 
wica ,  expressing  the  third  person  plural,  precedes  all  pronouns. 


I 

thou 

we 

me  - 

maya- 

- 

thee  ci- 

— 

unui- 

us  - 

unya 

- 

them  wicawa- 

Examples  in  Santee: 

wicaya- 

wicaii 

k'te  to  kill. 


■maya'Vte  thou  killest  me 
rnaya'Jc  tepi  ye  kill  me 
wica'k'teha71  she  was  killing  them 
maya'kaska  thou  tiest  me  (from  kaska  to  tie) 
wicun' kaska  you  and  I  tie  them 

cica'ska  I  tie  thee  ( kaska  after  i  changed  to  cask  a.  [see  §  4.5]) 

§  18.  Pronouns  of  Verbs  in  y- 

Verbs  beginning  with  ya  or  yu  in  the  third  person — with  very  few 
exceptions — have  pronouns  of  a  different  form.  These  are — 


Teton 

Santee 

I 

IaI- 

md- 

thou 

l- 

d- 

he 

y- 

y- 

§§  IT,  18 
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Examples  are — 

Teton:  yu'za  he  takes 

bAlu' za  I  take 
lu'za  thou  takest 

yawa  he  counts 

b  Ala' via  I  count 
la’wa  thou  countest 

ya  he  goes 
l)Ala'  I  go 
la  thou  goest 

Santee:  yustan'  he  finishes 

mdusta71'  I  finish 
dust  a11'  thou  finishest 

yaks  a'  he  bites  in  two 

mdaksa '  I  bite  in  two 
daksa '  thou  bitest  in  two 

The  most  important  exception  is  the  verb  ya  to  cause,  which 
occurs  in  last  position  in  compounds,  and  which  has  always  the  pro¬ 
nouns  as  described  in  §  16. 

Santee: 

napsi'nya  he  makes  jump  napsi'  nwaya  I  make  jump 

§  19.  Other  Exceptional  Forms 


Other  exceptional  forms  may  be  grouped  as  active  and  neutral 
verbs.  Irregular  active  verbs  are  the  following: 


TO  ARRIVE 

to  go  (future) 

TO  START 

TO  COME 

TO  SAY 

Teton 

Santee 
( regular) 

Teton  (kiggs) 

Santee 

Teton  and 
Santee 

1st  person  . 

• 

rrtAni' 

wahi 

rani  kta 

hibu' 

e'pa 

2d  person  . 

. 

ni 

yahi 

ni  kta 

hidv! 

d  ha 

3d  person  . 

• 

hi 

hi 

yin  kta 

hiyv! 

e'ya 

The  Santee  verb  yan’ka  to  weave  basketry,  to  weave  snow 
shoes,  is  analogous  in  its  forms  to  Teton  niAni’ : 

1st  person:  inna'nka 
2d  person:  nan'ka 
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It  will  be  noticed  that  in  all  these  forms,  except  in  e'ha  tiiou  sayest, 
the  labials  and  dentals,  respectively,  appear  for  the  tirst  and  second 
person  pronouns.  In  the  forms  in  inn  for  the  first  person  we  have 
apparently  verbs  in  y,  in  which  for  the  regular  l  (Santee  d)  the  nasal 
n  is  substituted;  while  in  hibu!  i  start  to  come  and  dpa  i  say,  the 
dental  element  has  been  lost.  Perhaps  all  the  forms  of  the  verbs  in  y 
may  be  explained  as  a  transformation  of  the  pronominal  labial  and  the 
stem-dental  into  T)aI-  (Santee  md -)  in  the  first  person,  and  as  a  loss  of 
one  of  the  dentals  in  the  second  person,  so  that  instead  of  yy-,  l-  (Santee 
d -)  remains.  As  pointed  out  by  J.  Owen  Dorsey,1  this  theory  is  sub¬ 
stantiated  by  the  correspondence  of  the  following  forms: 

Santee:  da-  (2d  person  of  verbs  in  ya-) 

Ponca:  sna-  hna- 
Wiunebago:  cara- 


All  verbs  beginning  with  yu-  generally  drop  this  prefix  (see  §  13)  in 
the  inclusive,  yu'ta  to  eat  drops  it  also  in  the  first  and  second 
persons. 

Two  Santee  verbs — yukan'  there  is  and  yako71' — are  defective,  and 
similar  in  their  treatment  to  hiyu' . 

yukan  there  is  daka'non  thou  art 

unkanpi  we  are  daka'nonpi  ye  are 

dukanpi  ye  are  unya'kon ,  unya'konpi  we  are 

yakanpi  they  are  yako'npi  they  are 


Among  the  neutral  verbs  the  following  have  to  be  noted:  The  verbs 
beginning  with  a  vowel  use  m-  and  n-  instead  of  rna-  and  ni-.  The 
few  neutral  verbs  beginning  in  y  drop  this  sound  in  the  first  and 
second  persons;  those  beginning  in  wa-  and  prefixing  the  pronoun 
change  wa-  to  u-  in  the  first  and  second  persons.  Examples  in  Santee 
are — 


TO  USE 

TO  SMOKE 

TO  BE 

TO  LIE  DOWN 

1st  person  .... 
2d  person  .... 
Inclusive  .... 
3d  person  .... 

mu11 

nun 

unkan' 

un 

unmun>pa 

unnun'pa 

unkun'pa 

unpa' 

manka' 

nanka' 

unya'nka 

yanka! 

munka! 
nunka! 
unwa'nka 
wanka'  , 

Comparative  Phonology  of  Four  Siouan  Languages  (Smithsonian  Report  for  1883,  p.  vot).  See 

also  §§  21  et  seq. 
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Quite  irregular  are  the  following  Santee  verbs: 


TO  DO  1 

TO  THINK2 

TO  WEAK 

1st  person . 

-kamon 

-canmi 

hinmi' 

2d  person . 

-kano11 

-canni 

hintii' 

Inclusive  .  .  .  , . 

-konku 

un-cin 

unkin' 

3d  person . 

-kon 

-cin 

in 

§  20.  Verbs  with  Indirect  Object  and  Reflexives 

Whenever  a  verb  takes  an  indirect  objector  when  the  object  belongs 
to  the  subject,  one  of  two  peculiar  forms  is  used.  One  of  them  is 
regular,  and  is  characterized  by  the  introduction  of  the  element!/ after 
the  compound  pronoun  expressing  subject  and  object.  When  the  pro¬ 
noun  ends  in  an  /,  this  form  changes  to  ci.  Thus  we  have — 
bawa'kiksa  I  cut  otf  my  own 

cicidowanpi  1  sing  for  you  IX  110.  Id  (from  dowan  to  sing) 

A  second  set  of  forms  is  irregular.  The  forms  are  in  Santee — 


I 

thou 

he 

we 

to  me 

- 

maye- 

mi- 

- 

to  thee 

ci- 

- 

ni- 

unni- 

to  him 

we- 

ye- 

ki- 

unki- 

to  us 

— 

unye- 

unki- 

— 

The  k  of  the  third  person  seems  to  be  characteristic  of  most  Siouan 
dialects;  but  it  seems  doubtful  whether  it  is  justifiable  to  explain  the 
forms  we-,  ye-,  mi-,  ni-,  as  originating  through  contraction  of  wait-, 
yaki-,  maki-,  niki as  Riggs  does.  The  Ponca  forms  are  not  in  favor 
of  this  theory. 

The  uses  of  these  two  forms  are  peculiarly  irregular.  It  seems  that 
etymologically  both  must  be  considered  as  distinct,  since  their  rela¬ 
tion  to  the  pronouns  as  well  as  to  the  stem  is  different.  The  ki  which 
enters  into  regular  composition  with  the  pronouns  forms  exceptional 
forms  with  certain  stems. 

(1)  Before  stems  beginning  with  k  and  y  (and  hi  in  Teton)  it  forms 
(/aI  (Teton)  and  hd  (Santee). 

iWith  the  demonstratives  e,  he,  ke,  to,  this  verb  forms  econ',  heton',  ke'con,  to’ko »  (see  §  43).  It  does 
not  occur  alone. 

2  With  the  demonstratives  e,  he,  ke',  and  U'O,  awa,  this  verb  forms  e'cin,  he'tin,  ke'iv>,  wa'ti’b  awa'ti' 
(see  §  43).  It  does  not  occur  alone, 
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(2)  Before  stems  beginning  with  p,  it  forms  hp. 

Accoiding  to  Riggs  s  Dictionary,  these  forms  always  indicate  that 
the  object  belongs  to  the  subject. 

Swanton  gives  the  following  Teton  examples  of  these  forms  before 
yu-,  ya -,  and  hi: 


gAluha  they  had  their  own  gAla'sha  he  tied  his  own 

gAla'han  he  was  going  back  gAli'  he  got  back 

The  forms  in  hi  which  form  an  irregular  pronominal  series,  accord¬ 
ing  to  Riggs,  express  sometimes  the  same  relation: 


3d  Person 

1st  Person 

hica' 

weca 

hica'ga 

wecaga 

hica'hca 

wecahca 

hicu'wa 

wecuwa 

kikte' 

wehte' 

to  mean  one’s  own  (from  ha) 
to  make  one’s  own  (from  haga) 
to  count  one’s  own  (from  hahca ) 
to  follow  one’s  own  (from  huwa) 
to  kill  one’s  own 


Ordinarily  these  forms  express  an  indirect  object  with  the  mean¬ 
ing  of  our  preposition  to  or  for: 


hi'cahi  to  rummage  for  one  (from  hahi) 
hihna'ka  to  keep  for  one 


There  are,  however,  many  cases  in  which  the  hi  that  does  not 
form  irregular  pronouns  is  used  in  this  sense. 

e'ya  to  sa}r 

eci'ya  to  say  to  some  one 
ewakiya  I  sa  v  to  him 
emayahiya  jtou  say  to  me 

dowan  to  sino- 

o 

wakidowan  I  sing  for  him 

In  still  other  cases  both  forms  are  in  use  with  the  same  meaning: 

hiton'  to  wear  weton>  and  wahiton  I  wear 

hiso71'  to  braid  for  one’s  self  weso11'  and  wahiso71'  1  braid 
hihma'  to  look  like  wehma  and  wahihma  I  look  like 


It  would  seem,  therefore,  that  a  considerable  amount  of  confusion 
between  these  morphologically  distinct  forms  has  developed. 

Related  to  the  pronoun  hi,  which  tends  to  become  assimilated  by 
the  stem,  is  the  reflexive  ici,  which,  before  verbs  beginning  with  h 
and  y,  assumes  the  forms  igl  (Teton)  and  ihd  (Santee),  while  before 
verbs  beginning  withy?  it  becomes  ik.  It  will  be  seen  that  this  form 
is  simply  the  first  hi  with  the  prefix  i. 


44877°— Bull.  40,  pt  1—10 - 5§ 
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bai'tiksa  to  cut  one’s  self  in  two  (from  ksa) 
ikpa! ptcin  to  turn  one’s  self  over  (from  paptan) 
ihda'ksa  to  cut  one’s  self  off 
The  following  Teton  examples  are  given  by  Swanton: 

oiciya' pi  they  paint  themselves 

mici'caga  I  have  made  myself 

vP'kiciya!  we  two  exchange  between  ourselves 

These  forms  are  neutral  verbs,  and  take  the  objective  pronouns. 
Derived  from  the  second  ki  is  also  the  form  kici ,  meaning  almost 
always  for,  which  forms  the  pronominal  forms  weci ,  yeti. 

ki'tiyusna  to  make  a  mistake  for  one 
ki'ciso71  to  braid  for  one 

Another  form  kici  means  with,  together,  and  is  generally  follower 
by  the  pronoun: 

3d  person  1st  person 

ki'titidan  kitiwatidci n  to  ride  with  one 

kici'yuta  kiciwata  to  eat  with  some  one 

Swanton  considers  companionship  as  the  original  significance  o 
the  form,  which  occurs  also  as  a  post-positive  meaning  with,  accom 
panied  by.  Teton  examples  arc— 

oko' lakiciye  society  (literally,  friends  to  one  another) 
oki'ciyusica  they  two  got  into  trouble  with  each  other 
kiti'Vtepi  they  killed  each  other 

Personal  Pronouns  in  Ponca  (§§  21-29) 

§  21.  Subjective  and  Objective  Pronouns:  First  Cl  as 

The  two  classes  of  pronouns,  subjective  and  objective,  occur  her 
in  the  same  way  as  in  Dakota,  but  the  modifications  of  their  form 
with  various  classes  of  verbs  are  more  numerous.  By  far  th 
majority  of  verbs  may  be  combined  in  one  group,  which  show  whii 
may  be  called  the  normal  pronominal  forms. 


Subjective 

Objective 

pronoun 

pronoun 

1st  person  singular  .  . 

an - 

2d  person  singular  .  .  . 

<f,i- 

Inclusive  dual . 

. an- 

via- 

The  plural  of  all  these  forms  is  made  by  the  suffix  -i,  correspont 
in o-  to  the  Dakota  -pi.  The  inclusive,  by  addition  of  this  suffix, 

b  J  i  . 

transformed  into  the  first  person  plural.  While  the  object,  tnii 
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person  plural,  is  expressed  by  wa-,  this  form  does  not  occur  as  sub¬ 
ject  of  the  neuter  verb.  Examples  of  verbs  of  this  class  are  the 

following: 

Subjective  pronouns: 

and*  a11  I  heard  it  670.2  (from  nd*an  to  hear) 
at'%  I  have  arrived  671.6  (from  t'%  he  arrives) 

4afi  thou  hast  arrived  715.3 
$and*an  thou  hearest  it  665.1 
anman$ini  we  walk  713.5 

Objective  pronouns: 

an$in’ge  1  have  none  715.2  (from  <jinge  he  has  none) 
anwanfipani  I  am  poor  719.2  (from  wanHjpani  poor) 
dicin' ge  thou  hast  none  70.17 

wawak' egai  we  have  been  sick  662.1  (from  wdi’ega  sick) 

§  22.  Transitive  Verbs 

Transitive  verbs  with  incorporated  object  appear  in  the  same 
forms  as  in  Dakota.  The  object  has  the  same  form  as  the  subject  of 
the  neutral  verb.  In  the  combinations  of  subject  and  object  the 
first  person  precedes  the  second  and  third,  and  the  third  person  pre¬ 
cedes  the  second.  As  in  Dakota,  the  combination  of  the  first  person 
subject  and  the  second  person  object  is  expressed  by  a  special  form, 
wi-.  The  object  of  the  third  person  plural  after  the  inclusive  dual 
and  first  person  plural  is  always  wa™.  The  plurality  of  the  object  is 
expressed  by  the  suffix  -i. 


I 

thou 

we 

me 

- 

an4a- 

- 

thee 

wi- 

— 

an<pi- 

us 

— 

wa$a- 

- 

them 

awa- 

vM$a- 

anwan- 

Examples: 

i — thee: 

wind£an  I  hear  thee  87.14 
uvnfin  I  hit  thee  62.3 
wHi  1  give  you  706.10 
I — them: 

awdna*an  I  have  heard  about  them  676.1 
awd*i  I  gave  them  652.14 
THOU — me: 

an<tdsi<tdji  thou  dost  not  remember  me  652.6 
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THOU — us: 

watfdsitfatfd-bi  it  is  said  you  remembered  us  687.5 
uawa^aka?1' i  you  have  aided  us  751.9 
thou — them: 

wa<fdna£an  thou  hearest  about  them  692.7 
we — thee: 

an<?l'£i  we  give  it  to  thee  439.3 
antirsi$ai  we  remember  you  687.4 
we — them  : 

anwa'ngan<tdi  we  desire  them  750.7 
anwan'donba%  we  saw  them  705.10 


§  23.  Pronouns  of  Verbs  in  <5:  Second  Class 
Corresponding  to  the  Dakota  inflection  of  the  verb  beginning  with 
y,  we  have  the  following  forms  of  the  verb  in 


1st  person  singular . M- 

2d  person  singular . sn-,  An-,  n- 

3d  person  singular . f 

Inclusive  dual . an$- 


According  to  Dorsey,1  in-  is  the  oldest  form  of  the  second  person, 
while  An-  and  n-  are  more  modern  forms.  The  sound  An-  has  not  an 
oral  A,  but  expresses  a  very  full  breathing  through  the  nose  with  n 
closure  of  the  tongue. 

Examples  of  these  forms  are  the  following: 


Mize  I  receive  670.1 
Tcan'Ma  2 1  wish  704.4 
7nanMin':i  I  walk  706.2 
kanMegan2  I  hope  706.4 
eMegani  I  think  that  706.6 
ine  you  went  738.2 
nine  thou  tellest  58.17 
skaP'na2  thou  wishest  741.10 


nize  thou  receivest  it  745.3 
mannin'3  you  walk  744.5 
hnistani  ye  finished  436.9 
/mat  ye  go  436.8 
gan4a 2  he  wishes  50.8 
e$egani  he  thinks  that  757.13 
an'<fin  wTe  were  727.5 
anian4ai  we  think  727.8 


§  24.  Pronouns  of  Verbs  in  b,  d,<j:  Third  Class 

Verbs  in  A,  d,  and  g,  provided  the  pronoun  is  not  infixed,  are 
treated  in  the  following  manner: 


1st  person  singular  . 

•  •  •  P- 

t- 

V- 

2d  person  singular  .  .  . 

.  .  .  i  p  - 

ft'- 

fk'- 

3d  person  singular  .  .  . 

.  .  b- 

d- 

ff- 

Inclusive  dual  .  ... 

and- 

ang- 

iSee  the  (fegiha  Language,  note  on  page  534.  ’Double  conjugation.  See  §  24. 

3  Infixed  pronoun.  *  Compound  verb. 
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The  second  persons  of  this  group  reveal  their  close  relationship  to 
the  verbs  in  a  relationship  which  is  still  clearer  in  Winnebago 
(see  §  32).  Following  are  examples  of  this  class: 


pdgu  I  write  488.8 
pigan  I  blow  it  575.7 
isp'aha71  thou  knowest 
435.14 

sfanbe  thou  beholdest635.10 
danbe  he  saw  116.3 


F anfb$al  I  wish  704.4 
sFa'ge  thou  makest  582.14 
ganf$ax  he  wishes  50.8 
gage  he  made  10.13 
angdgai  we  do  686.5 
andan'be  we  see  132.8 


In  verbs  beginning  with  b d <7-,  the  objective  form,  and  also 
the  combined  form  wi  1 — thee,  are  prefixed  to  the  subjective  forms, 
|  which  take  the  pronominal  subjective  according  to  the  second  and 
third  classes,  as  described  before  (p.  916). 

Examples: 

witan'be  I  see  thee  644.16 

wityahan'i  I  pray  to  you  775.4  (from  $ ahan '  to  pray  189.14) 

wibdgu  I  write  to  thee  750.11 

wdb$in  1  have  them  751.2 

wa§t'a,n'be  you  saw  us  752.6 

waFan'b<ta  I  desire  them  751.3 

§  25,  Pronouns  of  Verbs  in  L-:  Fourth  Class 


In  verbs  beginning  with  i  we  find  modified  forms  of  the  pronoun, 
due  principally  to  the  insertion  of  an  intervocalic  ^  in  cases  in  which 
the  inserted  pronoun  begins  with  a  vowel: 

SUBJECTIVE  PRONOUN 

1st  person  singular . H a'~ 

Inclusive  dual . an$a11- 


OBJECTIVE  PRONOUN 

1st  person  singular . 

1st  person  plural . 

OBJECT 

3d  person  plural  . 

SUBJECT  AND  OBJECT  COMBINED 

1 — them . 

All  other  persons  are  regular.  Examples  are— 
iqdmage  I  ask  him  a  question  737.5 


.  an4an- 
.  v:ea- 

.  we- 

.  wea- 


1  Double  conjugation. 
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i4dp'ahanl  I  know  659.12 

an4anwahk'  egai  I  am  sick  on  account  of  714.8 


an4an'bahan  1  ke  knows  me  475.6 
an4an'bahan  1  we  know  it  657.9 
ivedbahan'  i1  they  know  us  389.13 
wedtatfai  they  hate  us  679.19 
wemage  he  questioned  them  40.5 
wetfai  they  found  them  440.14 
wedqa-mdzl  I  do  not  find  them  151.20 
wean'4ai  we  found  them  440.15 
Other  regular  forms  are — 
iwip'ahan  I  know  thee  728.4 
ibahan'i  they  know  him  728.8 
§  26.  Pronouns  of  Verbs  in  u- :  Fifth  Class 
In  this  class  the  following  modifications  occur: 

Objective  pronoun,  1st  person  singular  ....  anwan- 

Subjective  pronoun,  inclusive  dual  . angu- 

Examples  are — 

anwan'bit'an  he  presses  me  down  23.15 
anwan'naean  he  heard  about  me  39.19 
an'  guinkani  we  aided  him  748.3 

Other  regular  forms  are — 

ubifan  he  pressed  him  down  23.15 
und£an  he  heard  about  something1  40.8 


§  27.  Irregular  Verbs 
The  following  verbs  are  irregular  : 


jpi  I  arrive  453.6 
si  tliou  arrivest  555.7 
hi  he  arrives  555.7 

mahk'd  we  who 


mink' e  I  who  13.4 
nink'e  thou  who  758.1 
4ihk'e  he  who  11.5 


4ank'd  they  who  624.3 

ehe  I  say  665.6 

ese  thou  sayest  674.12 

e  he  says  194.5 


man  1  do  245.10 
zan  thou  doest  13.8 
an  he  does  13.7 


an4an'  we  say  678.6 
e4ai  ye  say  678.18 
ai  the}^  say  667.4 


Here  seems  to  belong  the  negation 
mdzl  I  not 
bdzl  thou  not 
azl  he  not 


■  The  stem  takes  at  the  same  time  the  forms  described  in  S  24. 
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Examples  of  its  use  are — 

i¥  dgeawdia-mdzl  I  do  not  have  them  for  my  friends  711.13 

<f,i  sk'dga-bdzl  thou  dost  not  do  it  711.19 

§  28.  Forms  Expressing  Object  Possessed  by  Subject 

Possession  of  the  object  by  the  subject  is  expressed  by  forms 
analogous  to  those  of  the  Dakota. 

1.  In  most  verbs  gi-  is  prefixed.  Examples  are — 

ein  he  carries  306.6 

gi£in'  he  carries  his  own  296.13 
agi£in  1  carry  mine  45.15 
4agi£in  thou  earnest  thine  45. 11 

zugie  with  him  305.5 

zugigie  with  his  own  305.3 

uhd  he  follows  289.4 

uiugiha  he  follows  his  306.14 

dk'ipa  he  met  him  50.1 

dgik'ipa  he  met  his  own  299.3 

an'ia  he  abandons  84.3 

aan'b(a  I  abandon  it  50.5 
agiantyan  I  abandon  mine  756.2 

2.  Verbs  in  4-  have  the  form  gi  . 

4ize  to  take  298.3 

giize  he  took  his  own  298.16 

4in  to  have  288.15,  290.11 

agqaMin  I  have  my  own  755.10 

3.  Verbs  in  ga-  have  probably  also  forms  in  gi,  but  I  have  not 
been  able  to  discover  examples  illustrating  this  point. 

4.  Verbs  in  b-,  d g have  the  forms  gip-,  gd-,  gik-. 

danbe  he  saw 

agitanba-mdzi  I  do  not  look  at  mine  756.2 
gitan'bai  she  saw  her  own  306.7 

iabahan  he  knows 

igipahan>  he  knew  his  own  295.1 
wegipaba71'  she  knew  them  289.8 

ga'ge  to  make 

gika'ge  he  made  his  own  299.9 

ubefan  he  wrapped  it 

ugipetan  he  wrapped  his  own  208.4 

utan'  to  put  on  47.3 

uagitan  I  put  on  my  own  43.9 
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§  29.  Verbs  with  Indirect  Objects 
T  give  here  only  a  series  of  the  most  important  forms,  since  the 
total  number  of  modifications  and  combinations  is  very  large,  and 
it  is  hardly  possible  to  reconstruct  from  the  texts  each  separate 
series. 

1.  The  indirect  object  is  ordinarily  expressed  by  the  following 
series  of  forms: 


1 

thou 

he 

we 

for  me 

- 

in$e- 

in- 

- 

for  thee 

wi- 

- 

4i- 

in4i- 

for  him 

e- 

$e- 

gi- 

in- 

for  us 

— 

we$e- 

we- 

- 

for  them 

ewe 

we$e- 

we- 

wean- 

Examples: 
i  for  thee: 

wipage  I  make  for  thee  723.10 
wik'anMa  I  desire  for  thee  725.3 
I  FOR  him: 

eVanb(^e  I  desire  for  him  778.3 
I  FOR  them: 

eweb(f.iea  1  fail  for  them  673.8 
ewe¥anl)<te  I  wish  for  them  663.8 
thou  for  me  : 

in4esk'age  thou  doest  it  for  me  726.2 
in<tewasV an'  thou  makest  an  effort  for  me  758.2 
tiiou  for  him: 

egan4e'£cin  thou  doest  so  for  him  439.5 
thou  for  us: 

wejeSk 'age  thou  doest  it  for  us  752.7 
we$enisai  thou  hast  failed  to  do  it  for  us  752.8 
thou  for  them: 

we$e' sk' anna  thou  desirest  it  for  them  767.3 

HE  FOR  ME! 

in't'elii  it  is  difficult  for  me  755.4 
in'te  he  dies  for  me  775.1 

IIE  FOR  THEE: 

<t,igan$ai  they  work  it  for  thee  741.11 
e$tyin  he  has  it  for  thee  741.6 
tftt'elii  it  is  difficult  for  thee  517.10 
he  for  him: 

git'eiii  it  is  difficult  for  him  729.4 
giudan  it  is  good  for  him  758.5 
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HE  FOR  US: 

weudan  it  is  good  for  us  758.4 
wet'elii  it  is  difficult  for  us  752.12 

HE  FOR  THEM: 

wegdgai  they  do  it  for  them  767.3 
WE  FOR  thee: 

in0iuka  we  sing  for  thee  439.4 
in0>agdi  we  wish  for  you  680.13 

WE  FOR  him: 

in'gan(ta  we  wish  for  him  758.13 
WE  FOR  them: 

weangapai  we  wait  for  them  454.16 
2.  Verbs  in  u-  have  the  following  forms: 


I 

thou 

he 

we 

they 

to  me 

— 

inwin'  (f,a- 

inwin'  - 

- 

anwan- 

to  thee 

uwi- 

— 

U0 

anguitfi 

U0 

to  him 

ue- 

u.tte- 

m- 

VI- 

to  us 

- 

uwa^agi- 

udwagi- 

- 

udwagi- 

to  them 
Examples: 

udwaJci- 

uwafyaWi- 

uwagi- 

% 

uwagi- 

uwib$a  I  tell  thee  755.10 
ueb$a  I  tell  him  443.7 
udwalcia  I  say  to  them  437.17 
inwin'<fand  thou  sayest  to  me  671.1 
invrin’$ahnd  thou  sayest  to  me  500.6 
uiehna  thou  sayest  to  him  497.8 
uwa^agisnd  thou  sayest  to  us  633.1 
uwarfagihnd  thou  sayest  to  them  507.4 
inioin'ste  it  remains  to  me  501.2  (from  ude  501.2) 
u0cani  he  helps  you  508.3 
ui$a  he  says  to  him  656.8 
udwagiie  he  says  to  us  503.1 
anvxLn>I'ie  they  say  to  me  670.2 
v4fyai  they  say  to  thee  678.12 
3.  Verbs  in  g-  lose  their  g  after  the  pronominal  forms. 

he 

tome  a*  age  39.12 

to  thee  ftdgai  735.13 

to  him  gldga  152.9 

to  us  wdgai  735.13 
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Personal  Pronouns  in  Winnebago  (§§  30-34) 


§  ,50.  Subjective  and  Objective  Pronouns:  First  Class 


The  principles  of  classification  of  the  verbs  are  the  same  as  those 
found  in  the  Ponca  dialect.  The  most  common  forms  of  the  sub¬ 


jective  and  objective  pronouns  are  as  follows: 

Subjective 

pronoun 

1st  person  singular . lia- 

2d  person  singular . ra- 

Inclusive  dual . hin- 


Objective 
pronoun  ' 

hin- 

nin- 

wanga- 


The  plural  of  all  these  forms  is  made  by  the  suffix  -wi,  except  the. 
third  person  plural,  which  has  the  suffix  -ire.  By  addition  of  this 
suffix  the  inclusive  dual  is  transformed  into  the  first  person  plural. 
The  third  person  plural  object  is  wa-.  This  does  not  occur  as  sub¬ 
ject  of  the  neuter  verb.  Examples  are: 

haHef  1  bury 
ralie'  thou  buriest 

hinm,Angd's  you  and  1  tear  with  a  knife 
hi'sibre  I  am  falling 
ni'nsibre  thou  art  falling 
wa'ngasibra’wi  we  are  falling 


§  .5 1.  Transitive  Verbs 

The  transitive  forms  of  the  Winnebago  verb  resemble  those  of 
Ponca  and  Dakota  in  the  development  of  the  combined  form  i — thee, 
and  the  occurrence  of  the  third  person  plural  object.  The  forms 
for  the  first  person  plural  subject  has  the  same  pronominal  forms  as 
the  corresponding  singular  forms,  from  which  they  differ  by  the 
plural  ending  -wi.  The  forms  he — them  and  i — them  differ  in 
accent,  i — them,  evidently  originating  from  wa-ha-,  is  always 
accented  wa'-,  while  the  third  person  has  the  accent  on  the  stem. 
icd'He  i  bury  them,  but  wake'  he  buries  them. 


I 

thou 

we 

me 

- 

liina- 

- 

thee 

nin- 

- 

nin-wi 

us 

- 

ldna-wi 

- 

them 

wa'- 

wara- 

wa'-wi 

Examples: 
nin'lie  I  bury  thee 
hi'naJie  thou  buriest  me 

§§30,  31 
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ninlia'wi  we  bury  thee 

wa'ralie  thou  buriest  them 

hinlia'  ire  they  bury  me 

ha,ninpa  I  hit  thee  (from  ha' pK  a  he  hits) 

§  32.  Pronouns  of  Verbs  taking  s  in  the  Second  Person: 

Second  Class 

Verbs  corresponding  to  the  Dakota  verbs  in  y-  and  to  the  Ponca 
verbs  in  (f-,  and  those  corresponding  to  the  Ponca  verbs  in  />,  d ,  and 
y,  are  treated  alike,  thus  suggesting  a  later  differentiation  of  the 
second  and  third  classes  in  Ponca.  Verbs  of  this  class  begin  in  the 
third  person  with  a  vowel  r ,  or  with  /,  t  or  g.  If  we  indicate 
the  first  vowel  of  the  word  bj^  v,  the  pronominal  forms  may  be  rep¬ 
resented  as  follows: 


Type 

V 

w 

r 

s 

1 

f 

g 

1st  per.  sing.  . 

hv- 

p'v- 

dv- 

cv- 

cV- 

hcv- 

2d  per.  sing.  . 

sv- 

svrv- 

§cv- 

sc’v- 

sgv- 

3d  per.  sing.  . 

V- 

WV- 

rv- 

K 

fv- 

gv- 

Inclusive  dual . 

hinv- 

hinwv- 

hinnv- 

hi'n]V- 

Zdndv- 

liingv 

The  plurals  are  formed  as  in  the  verbs  belonging  to  the  first 
class — by  the  suffix  -wi  in  the  first  and  second  persons,  by  -ire  in  the 
third  person.  The  first  person  plural,  instead  of  being  formed  from 
the  inclusive,  as  in  the  first  class,  is  formed  from  the  first  person 
singular  by  suffixing  -wi.  The  repetition  of  the  vowel  in  the 
second  person  which  is  characteristic  of  the  first  three  types  of  this 
class  in  Winnebago  has  been  referred  to  before. 

V»  A  AOO 

haiu^wi  we  do 
hin,un'  you  and  I  do 

gfacgizwi  we  saw 
hin'wacgis  you  and  I  saw 

hipu'sunjwi  we  are  near 
hiwusunjire  they  are  near 

p' ewin'wi  we  think 
hin'  wewi11  you  and  I  think 


hd’un'  I  do 
s>un>  thou  doest 

wa'cgis  he  saws 
p'a'cgis  I  saw 
Sa'wacgis  thou  sawest 

hiwu'sunc  he  is  near 
hip'u'sunc,  I  am  near 
hUu'wusunc  thou  art  near 

ive'wi n  he  thinks 
p'~e'win  I  think 
ke'wewin  thou  thinkest 
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rasis  he  breaks  with  mouth 
da' sis  I  break  with  the 
mouth 

sa'rasis  thou  breakest 
with  the  mouth 
ru'gas  he  tears  by  pulling 
du' gas  I  tear  by  pulling 
su'rugas  thou  tearest  by 
pulling 
re  he  goes 
de  I  go 

sere  thou  goest 


da'sizwi  we  break  with  the  month 

Ki'nasis  you  and  I  break  with  the 
mouth 

duga'zwi  we  tear  by  pulling 
hi'nugas  you  and  I  tear  by  pulling 

da'wi  we  go 
lii’ne  you  and  I  go 


Verbs  belonging  to  the  second  division  of  this  class  are  rather  rare. 


haja'  he  sees 
Kata'  I  see 
Kasta'  thou  seest 
feriA71  he  is  dead 
&enAn  I  am  dead 
&de'nAn  thou  art  dead 
gu'nAn  he  comes 
Tdu'nAn  I  come 
§gu'nAn  thou  comest 


Kata’ wi  we  see 
hinja  you  and  I  see 

da'whiAn  we  are  dead 
hinfe'nAn  you  and  I  are  dead 

Vuna’wi  we  come 
hingu’nA n  you  and  I  come 


To  this  class  belong  also  the  verbs  expressing  the  position  in  which 
the  act  is  performed,  as  sitting  or  lying;1  while  standing  belongs 
to  the  first  class  of  verbs. 


rads  TO  BREAK  WITH  MOUTH 


To  break  with 

mouth  Sitting 

1st  p.  sing.  .  ,  d(dizEna/nksEnAn 
2d  p.  sing.  .  .  &dra&iiE&a'nanktiEnAn 
3d  p.  sing.  .  .  rasizEna'nkSE nAn 


Lying  or  walking 
dasi&EmA'nksEnAn 
&dra&iiEsa'wAnk&EnAn 
ra§iza/nksEnAn 


Standing 

<lasiza)e,nAn 

&&ra$iiErajenAn 

rahisje'nAn 


Verbs  of  this  class  take  their  objects,  including  the  composite 
form  nin-  I — thee,  preceding  the  subjective  pronoun,  which  is 
treated  as  described  before. 

ninpa'cgls  I  saw  thee  (from  wacgis  he  saws) 
hinwacgis  he  saws  me 

ninp'e'win  I  think  of  thee  (from  we'win  he  thinks) 

KiHu'rugas  thou  tearest  me  by  pulling  (3d  per.  ru'gas) 

KiHu' wusunt  thou  art  near  me  (from  hiwu’sunc  he  is  near) 


1  Occasionally  the  verbal  forms  expressing  a  lying  position  are  formed  with  mi'fMi,  which 
belongs  to  the  first  class  of  verbs. 

§  32 
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§  33.  Contracted  Pronominal  Forms 


In  many  cases  the  verb  begins  with  a  prefix  which  forms  con¬ 
tractions  with  the  pronominal  forms  here  described.  Contractions 
also  occur  with  infixed  pronouns.  These  may  be  grouped  under 
the  following  rules: 

1.  Verbs  in  gi  with  preceding  pronoun  lose  the  g  in  the  first  and 
second  persons. 

ha-gi  becomes  hai 
ra-gi  becomes  rai 

hai'cgis  I  cut  in  two  by  striking 
rai'cgis  thou  cuttest  in  two  by  striking 
gicgis  he  cuts  in  two  by  striking 
hi'ngicgis  you  and  1  cut  in  two  by  striking 

2.  Verbs  with  prefixes  ending  in  a  or  an  and  followed  by  a  pro¬ 
noun  beginning  with  h  lose  the  pronominal  aspirate.  At  the  same 
time  two  ahs  that  are  thus  brought  into  contact  form  a  single 
accented  (or  long  ?)  a,  while  a  and  i  form  a  diphthong.  When  one  of 
the  vowels  is  nasalized,  the  contracted  form  is  also  nasalized. 

ma'ngas  I  tear  with  a  knife 
manga's  he  tears  with  a  knife 
mai'ngas  he  tears  me 
maina'gas  thou  tearest  me 

na'nsis  I  break  by  pressure 
nansi's  he  breaks  by  pressure 
nai'His  he  breaks  me  by  pressure 
nainna'  sis  thou  breakest  me  by  pressure 

3.  Verbs  with  prefixes  ending  in  o  (except  ho-  and  wo-)  also 
eliminate  the  h  of  the  pronoun,  but  form  no  diphthongs. 


boa' sip  I  push  down 
bo' sip  he  pushes  down 
boisi'p  he  pushes  me  down 

roa'giL71 1  wish 
rogiin'  he  wishes 
roigit71  he  wishes  me 

4.  Words  with  the  prefix  ho-  contract: 

1st  person  subjective . 

1st  person  objective . 

Dual  inclusive . 

3d  person  plural  object . 

1st  person  plural  object . 


ho-ha- 

into 

wa- 

ho-hin- 

into 

hun- 

hin-ho- 

into 

ho'- 

wa-lio- 

into 

v:o- 

wanga- 

■lio  into 

wango- 

§33 
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wa'jin  I  strike 
hojin'  he  strikes 
ho'jin  you  and  I  strike 
hunjin'  he  strikes  me 
wodji71'  he  strikes  them 

5.  Verbs  with  the  prefix  vjo-  contract: 

First  person  subjective  wo-ha-  into  wo I  have  no  example  of 
the  treatment  of  the  first  person  objective. 
wa!  hi  I  win 
wora! hi  thou  winnest 
wo’ hi  he  wins 

6.  Verbs  in  which  the  pronoun  follows  an  initial  hi  form  con¬ 
traction  illustrated  by  the  following  examples: 

yape'rez  I  know  (for  hi-ha-perez) 
hinpdrez  you  and  I  know  (for  hin-hi-perez) 
ninpe'rez  I  know  thee  (for  nin-hiperez) 
hini'periz  thou  knowest  me  (for  h ina-hiperez) 

Ki’nperez  he  knows  me  (for  hin-hi-perez) 

wia! perez  I  know  them  (for  wa- hi-ha-perez) 

wa' hg ipere! zire  they  know  us  (for  wa hga-h i-perezire) 

The  third  person  plural  object  wa-  is  always  contracted  with  hi 

to  wi. 

7.  Verbs  in  which  the  pronoun  follows  an  initial  ’>iin-  contract  the 
first  person  \ \n-ha  into  \iwau-: 

’ uwAflgi'gi  I  compel  (for  ’ un-ha-g i' gi ) 

\ifinnagi' gi  thou  compellest  me  (for  '>iLn-hir^a-gif gi) 

8.  The  causative  suffix  hi  has  the  forms  ha  and  ra  for  the  first 
and  second  persons,  respectively. 

tie' ha  I  killed  him 
tfe’ra  thou  didst  kill 
tfe'hi  he  killed 

The  causative  suffix  gi' gi  is  regular. 

Tea! gig i' nAn  I  send  him 
rera' gigir nAn  thou  sendest  him 
regigi'nA n  he  sends  it 

§  ,34.  Indirect  Object  and  Reflexives 
The  indirect  object  is  expressed  by  the  same  forms  that  are  used 
to  express  the  direct  object,  but  the  indirect  object  is  indicated  by 
the  prefix  gi  which  follows  the  pronoun.  The  initial  g  of  this  prefix 
is  never  elided. 

§  34 
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ni'nUe  I  bury  thee 
hinai'cgis  thou  cuttest  me  in 
two 

boisi'p  he  pushes  me  down 
hinafpa  thou  hittest  me 
ninp'e'win  I  think  of  thee 


nigi'nlie  I  bury  for  thee 
hinaigigcis  thou  cuttest  it  in 
two  for  me 

boigi'  sip  he  cut  it  down  for  me 
hina'gip'a  thou  hittest  for  me 
nihgip'  e'  win  I  think  for  thee 


The  reflexive  forms  take  the  regular  subjective  pronouns  followed 
by  the  prefix  hi-.  In  these  forms  the  prefixes  are  contracted  in  the 
I  usual  manner  with  the  pronouns;  hi-  and  the  prefix  gi-  by  striking 
I  combine  to  form  hi-. 

hahi'He  I  bury  myself 
hahi'cgis  I  cut  myself  (for  ha-hi-gi-cgis) 
boa'hisip  I  push  myself  (for  bo-ha-hi-sip) 
mAnhi'gas  I  tear  myself  (for  viAn-ha-hi-gas ) 
yahipe'rez  I  know  myself  (for  hi-ha-hi-pe'  rez) 
wahi'ji11  I  strike  myself  (for  ho-ha-hi-jin) 
hahipa'  eg  is  I  saw  myself 
hakidu'gas  I  tear  myself 

The  last  two  examples  show  that  in  the  reflexives  of  verbs  of  the 
j  second  class  the  stem  takes  its  pronominal  forms  in  addition  to  the 
!  pronominal  forms  prefixed  to  hi-. 

The  forms  indicating  that  the  object  belongs  to  the  subject  are 
j  formed  by  the  prefix  hara-  in  all  verbs  of  the  first  class,  while  verbs 
I  of  the  second  class  take  hv-  when  v  indicates  the  first  vowel  of  the 
stem.  All  these  verbs  have  the  ordinary  subjective  pronouns  which 
;  are  contracted  with  the  pronouns  in  the  usual  way.  The  prefix 
h(iTCi-  and  gi-  by  striking  combine  to  form  harai-. 
haha'ralie  I  bury  my  own 

haharai’  eg  is  I  cut  my  own  (for  ha-hnra-g i-eg is) 
boaha'rasip  I  push  my  own  (for  bo-ha-hara-sip) 
m  a  nha'  rag  a  s  I  tear  my  own  (for  mAn-ha-la  /  a-gas) 
ha'harap'a  I  hit  my  own  (for  lii-ha-hara-p  a) 
ya'harape'rez  I  know  my  own  (for  hi-ha-hara-perez ) 
wain! raj in  I  strike  my  own  (for  ho-ha-hara-jin) 


Examples  of  the  second  class  are  the  following : 

haha’wacgis  I  saw  my  own  (from  waegis  he  saws)  _ 
yahu'vmsunc  1  am  near  my  own  (from  hum  sane  he  is  near,  to 

hi-ha-ha-vmsunc) 

haha'rasis  I  break  my  own  with  mouth  (for  ha-ha-ra-^s) 
hahu'rugas  I  tear  my  own  (for  ha-ha-ru-gas)  §  34 
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§  35.  Independent  Personal  Pronouns 

The  independent  personal  pronoun  is  derived  from  the  objective 
forms  of  the  pronoun.  In  Teton  we  tind — 

mi' ye  I 
ni'ye  thou 
i' ye  he 

unki'ye  thou  and  1 

The  suffix  -jyi  is  added  to  express  the  plural.  It  stands  either  with 
the  pronoun  or  with  some  following  word.  Emphatic  pronouns  are 
formed  with  the  ending  s  (see  §  41):  mis,  nis ,  is,  and  unkt's  or  unki'yes. 
The  independent  personal  pronouns  in  Ponca  are: 

wi  I  736.3,  715.5 
ft  thou  711.18 
angu  we 

Position  of  Pronoun  (§§  36,  37) 

§  36.  Position  of  Pronoun  in  Dakota 

Ordinarily  the  pronouns  are  prefixed  to  the  stem,  other  etymological 
prefixes  preceding  the  pronouns;  but  there  are  a  number  of  cases  in 
which  the  pronoun  precedes  other  prefixes.  A  number  of  verbs  of 
more  than  one  syllable  that  can  not  be  reduced  to  compounds  of  an 
etymological  prefix  and  a  monosyllabic  stem  place  the  pronoun  after 
the  first  syllable,  so  that  it  appears  as  a  true  infix. 

According  to  Riggs’s  Grammar  and  the  material  contained  in  his 
dictionary  and  texts,  the  following  groups  of  forms  may  be  distin¬ 
guished: 

1.  In  monosyllabic  words  the  pronouns  are  always  prefixed.  Ex¬ 
amples  of  this  class  have  been  given  before  (§  16). 

2.  Verbs  of  more  than  one  syllable,  that  can  not  be  shown  to  be 
compounds,  prefix  or  infix  the  pronoun,  the  position  being  determined 
to  a  certain  extent  by  the  initial  sound  of  the  word. 

Verbs  beginning  with  l  or  k  prefix  the  pronoun: 

TETON  EXAMPLES 

laka  to  consider  in  a  certain  walaka  I  consider 
way 

lowan  to  sing 
kaga  to  make 

§§  35,  36 


walov'd71 1  sing 
yakaga  thou  makest 
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Verbs  beginning  with  c,  s,  ra,  or  n,  or  a  vowel,  often  infix  the  pro¬ 
nouns  after  the  first  syllable: 


capa  to  stab 
ceti  to  build  a  fire 

copa  to  wade 
suta  to  miss 
manon  to  steal 
ma'ni  to  walk 
opa 1  to  follow 
ami 1  to  be  well 


SANTEE  EXAMPLES 

cawa'pa  I  stab 
cewati  I  build  a  fire 
ceuHipi  we  build  a  fire 
cowapa  I  wade 
suuntapi  we  miss 
mayanon'  thou  stealest 
mawani  I  walk 
owapa  I  follow 
anisni  thou  art  well 


Although  Riggs  states  that  verbs  with  initial  n  belong  to  this  class, 
I  have  not  found  a  single  instance  of  this  kind.  On  the  other  hand, 
some  verbs,  apparently  not  compounds,  beginning  with  other  sounds, 
infix  the  pronoun. 

SANTEE  EXAMPLES 


palita 3  to  bind 
toksu  to  transport 
tonhan  to  be 
tonwan  to  go  to  see 


pawalita  I  bind 
towaksu  I  transport 
ton'wahan  I  am 
watonwan'  I  go  to  see 


Prefixed  pronouns  before  the  sounds  here  enumerated  are,  how¬ 


ever,  not  rare: 


SANTEE  EXAMPLES 


ceka  to  stagger 
ceya  to  cry 
shata  to  play 
nuni  to  wander 


maceka  I  stagger 
waceya  I  cry 
was  kata  1  play 
wanuni I  wander 


In  verbs  of  this  class  the  first  person  dual  is  often  prefixed,  even 
when  the  other  persons  are  infixed. 


unkopapi  or  ounpapi  we  follow  (from  opa) 

3.  Verbs  containing  the  prefixes  ka-  and  pa-  (see  §  13),  and  leton 
verbs  in  kpa-  (i tpa -),  gla-  (Santee  hda-),  and  glu-  (Santee  hdu-)  (see 

§  20),  prefix  the  pronouns. 


1  In  this  word  the  vowel  is  not  a  prefix. 


2 In  this  word,  pa-  is  not  a  prefix  (see  §  13). 


§  36 
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SANTEE  EXAMPLES 


kafcsa  to  cut  off 

kaliu'ga  to  break  by  striking 

pagan  to  part  with  a  thing 

past  pa  to  break  off  with  the 
hand 

kpagan  ( tpaga n)  to  part  with 
one’s  own 

kpapuza  to  dry  one’s  own  by 
wiping 

hduta  to  eat  one’s  own 


wakaksa  I  cut  off  (from  km) 
wakafiu’ga  I  break  by  strik¬ 
ing  (from  Hugo) 
wapaga n  I  part  with  a  tiling 
(from  gan ) 

wapasi'pa  I  break  off  with 
the  hand  (from  si' pa) 
wakpaga n  I  part  with  my  own 
(from  gan) 

wakpapuza  I  dry  my  own  by 
wiping  (from pu'za) 
wahduta  I  eat  my  own 


TETON  EXAMPLE 


glukmn  to  form  an  opinion  waglukcan  I  form  an  opinion 

about  one’s  own  about  my  own  (from  kcan) 

4.  Verbs  which  take  the  prefixes  a-,  i-,  -o-  (see  §  12),  and  pre¬ 
fix  the  demonstrative  e,  have  the  pronouns  in  the  same  position  in 
which  they  would  be  if  the  verb  had  no  prefix. 


SANTEE  EXAMPLES 


apafita  to  bind  on 
inalini  to  hurry 


apawalita  I  bind  on  (from 
palita ) 

inawodini  I  hurry 


5.  Verbs  with  the  prefixes  wa-  (Santee  5a-),  too-  (Santee  bo-),  and 
na-  (see  §  13)  have  the  pronouns  following  the  prefix. 


wak'sa  (Teton)  to  cut  off  ivayak'sa  thou  cuttest  off  (from 

kisa) 

boksa  (Santee)  to  shoot  off  boyaksa  thou  shootest  off 

(from  ksa) 

0.  Compound  verbs  consisting  of  two  verbs  of  equal  order  either 
take  their  pronouns  each  independently  of  the  other,  or  the  second 
verb  is  used  without  pronoun. 


SANTEE  EXAMPLES 


hdiyotanka  (contracted  from 
hdi  and  iyotanka)  to  come 
home  and  sit  down 
iyo'Upaya  (from  i-  on  account 
of;  o-  in)  to  alight  in  some¬ 
thing 

§36 


wahdimdotanka  I  come  home 
and  sit  down;  but  also 
wahdiyotanka 

iyoirali pamda  I  alight  in  some¬ 
thing 
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hiyo'lipaya  to  come  and 
alight  in 

hiya'kapta  to  come  over  a 
stream 

iyaya  to  have  gone 
kiyu'se  to  hate  one 
kiyu'ska  (from  yuska )  to  re¬ 
lease 


wahiyowafipamda  I  come  and 
alight  in;  also  wahiyoUpaya 
wahiyawakapta  I  come  over  a 
stream 

imdamde  I  have  gone 
wakimduse  I  hate  him 
wakimdu&ka  and  wakiyuska  I 
release 


7.  Compounds  having  the  auxiliary  verbs  kiya ,  ya,  yan ,  place  the 
pronoun  preceding  these,  while  the  first  verb  is  often  used  in  contracted 

form. 

SANTEE  EXAMPLES 


iya! pa(ka)  to  be  offended 
vyamapaka  1  am  offended 
iya'pe  to  wait  for 
i'yawape  I  wait  for 

sdoca'  to  know 

wanya'ka  to  see 
wanmda'ka  I  see 


iya'paya  to  offend 
iyapawaya  I  offend 
iyapeya  to  cause  to  wait  for 
iyapewaya  I  cause  to  wait 
for 

sdonya'  to  know 
sdonwaya  I  know 
wanya!gya  to  come  to  see 
wanyagwaya  I  came  to  see 


§  37 .  Position  of  Pronoun  in  Ponca 
The  position  of  the  pronoun  in  Ponca  is  quite  similar  to  that  found 
in  Dakota. 


1.  Most  monosyllabic  verbs  prefix  the  pronoun. 

4'd  he  gave  it  to  thee  (V  to  give)  739.9 
wa£in'  he  carried  them  {sin  to  carry)  10.7 

ate  I  die  {te  to  die)  630. 9 
ate  I  have  arrived  671.6 

2.  Verbs  of  more  than  one  syllable,  that  can  not  be  shown  to  be 
compounds,  prefix  or  infix  the  pronoun,  the  position  being  deter¬ 
mined  by  the  initial  sound  of  the  word. 

Verbs  beginning  with y,  s,  k ,  m,  or  n ,  or  a  vowel,  often  infix  the 
pronoun  after  the  first  s}7llable. 

jag$e  to  be  with  somebody  juwigqe  1  am  with  thee  739.6 
305.5 


jahe  to  stab 
sigie  to  unload 
nanpe  to  fear 
man<f(n  to  walk 
uha  to  follow 
kuhe  to  be  frightened 


ja4ahe  you  stab 
siag^e  I  unload 
nan^ape  you  fear 
manb4in  I  walk  706.2 
uaha  I  follow 
kuahe  1  am  frightened 

§37 
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Modal  Suffixes  and  Particles  (§§  38-40) 

§  38.  General  Characteristics 

The  Siouan  languages  have  a  large  number  of  elements  which  may 
be  in  part  considered  as  suffixes,  while  others  are  undoubtedly  enclitic 
particles,  which  express  modalities  of  the  verb.  These  are  evidently 
related  to  similar  particles  that  appear  with  the  noun  and  with  adverbs, 
and  which  will  be  treated  in  §  §  41  and  42,  and  from  which  they  can 
not  be  sharply  separated. 

§  39.  Plurality 

TETON 

Plurality  of  animate  objects  is  indicated  in  both  verbs  and  nouns  by 
a  suffix,  -pi. 

t a  he  died  to! pi  they  died 

slo'lAya  he  knows  slo'lAya'pi  they  know 

Jc  oska'laka  young  man  Tc  oskalalca1 pi  young  men 

ca'p'a  beaver  cap  a! pi  beavers 

There  is,  however,  an  evident  disinclination  to  employ  -pi  with 
nouns,  except  possessives,  and  it  is  by  preference  placed  upon  a 
following  adjective. 

Jcoskalaka'  yamAni' pi  three  young  men 
cap' a'  tanlca'pi  large  beavers 

This  seems  to  indicate  that  the  suffix  is  .properly  verbal,  and  that 
when  it  is  employed  with  nouns  the  signification  is  they  are  young 
men  or  they  are  beavers.  It  might  be  said  that  this  element 
pluralizes  the  whole  sentence.  Examples  in  Santee  are — 

wikoska  nom  kupi  they  gave  him  two  maidens  IX  86.6 
siyo  key  a  hiyahanpi  grouse  of  that  kind  alighted  IX  99.24 

PONCA 

The  corresponding  element  in  Ponca  is  -i. 

<tinge-hnani  they  have  none  regularly  335.12  {tinge  there  is 
none;  hnan  regularly) 

It  is  not  used  with  nouns,  since  the  articles  (see  §42)  express 

plurality. 

§§  38,"  39 
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§  40.  Particles  Expressing  Tenses  and  Modalities 


TETON 

Temporal  and  modal  relations  are  marked  in  Dakota  by  particles 
placed  after  the  verb. 

1.  Fat  are.  For  the  future,  Fta  is  used. 

I  Ala'  1  go  l,  aW  tita  (Teton)  I  shall  go. 

(According  to  Riggs,  the  Santee  use  he  instead  of  hie  [the  a  of  hta 
being  changed  to  e]  before  ecin  and  epca. 

“ito  dewa'ha  he ,”  ecin'  “lo!  this  I  will  dig,”  she,  thought  IX  83.13 
“ mda  he,”  epca  “I  will  go,”  thought  I) 

2.  Habitual.  Habitual  action  is  indicated  by  sa. 

iha'hab  iya'ya  sa  he  went  after  it  habitually 

3.  j Regular  repetition  is  expressed  by  sna. 

4.  Imperative.  The  imperative  is  expressed  by  four  elements: 


Singular 

Plural 

yo 

po 

ye 

pe 

ye  sni  yo  go  not  thou!  wahta'ya  unpo’  on  guard  be  ye! 

The  forms  yo  and po  are  used  by  men;  while  ye  and pe,  which  seem 
to  express  a  milder  form  of  request,  are  used  by  women. 

‘  4  lena'  awan'unhiciyahapi  ye”  eya'  “watch  these  for  us,  please,” 
she  said 

After  u  and  o,  yo  and  ye  change  to  wo  and  we,  respectively,  in 
accordance  with  the  phonetic  tendencies  mentioned  in  §  4. 
Probabl}T  po  and  pe  contain  the  plural  particle  pi;  and  it  is 
possible  that  yo  and  ye  are  derived  from  the  pronominal  prefix 
of  the  second  person,  ya-. 

5.  Declarative  Particle.  Declarative  sentences  in  direct  forms 
of  address  are  generally  closed  by  lo.  This  is  usually  preceded 

by  ye. 

unho'  hiciyaha' pi  h'  te  sni  ye  lo  we  will  not  tell  it  to  her 
hosi'c'ica  hi  ye  lo  I  have  come  to  tell  you  the  news 

(In  Santee  this  ending  is  generally  used  by  }'oung  men  without  pre¬ 
ceding  ye. 

wahi  hie  do  I  will  come 

In  this  dialect,  ye  is  sometimes  used  instead  of  do  by  women  and 

older  men.) 
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6.  Interrogative.  The  particle  lie  indicates  the  interrogative. 

wanzi'Ucin  cl  upe'  mit'an’kapi  he  is  there  one  with  large  marrow  ? 
When  the  person  addressed  is  at  a  distance,  hwo  (compounded  of  he 
and  wo)  is  used. 

to' hi  if  a  la  hwo  whither  do  you  go? 

Riggs  mentions  also  to  in  the  same  position  in  Santee. 
duhe'  sni  to?  why  dost  thou  not  have  it? 


The  particle  ce  (Santee  cl)  is  an  interrogative  particle,  calling  for  an 
immediate  reply. 

7.  Negative.  The  negative  is  expressed  by  the  particle  sni. 

slolAye'  sni  he  knew  it  not 

tuwe'ni  el  nonwe '  sni  no  one  swims  there 

8.  Optative.  The  optative  exclamation  tokin'  oh  if  requires  a 

terminal  ni,  which  in  position  and  form  is  analogous  to  the 
other  particles  here  discussed. 

tokin'  pagi'  etan'  iye'waya  ni  oh  that  I  might  find  some  sunflower 
roots!  ( iye'ya  to  find) 

9.  A  number  of  other  particles  appear  in  the  same  position.  They 

seem  to  merge  gradually  into  adverbial  expressions  and  con¬ 
junctions. 

se'ca  (Teton)  evidently. 

tiyata'ne  lipe'ya  wahi'yu  se'ca  lo  evidently  I  have  come  to  an 
abandoned  lodge  (tfi  lodge;  ya'ta  at;  hiyu'  to  come  to) 
nace'ce  (Teton)  perhaps. 

owe'kinahans  he  nit  a'  kuyepi  nace'ce  lo  perhaps  those  are  your 
relatives  {owe'  kinahans  perhaps;  he  those;  taka' ye  relative) 
Hinca  very  (see  §  41.3). 

kinhan  (Santee)  when,  if. 

✓ 

yahi  kinhan  when  thou  comest 

ca9  era  (Santee);  (a ",  cannahan  (Teton).  According  to 
Riggs,  this  particle  is  used  “when  a  general  rule  or  something 
customary  is  spoken  of,  and  is  generally  followed  by  ce  or  etc  at 
the  end  of  the  sentence.” 

yahi  capiwada  ce  when  thou  comest,  I  am  glad 
waniyetu  ca  wapa  etc  when  it  is  winter,  it  snows 
fyehan  (Santee),  i$onhan  (Teton),  when;  according  to  Riggs,  this 
particle  always  refers  to  past  time. 
coil  (Santee)  when. 
ices  although. 

§  40 
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The  corresponding  forms  in  Ponca  are  as  follows: 


PONCA 

1.  Future,  fe  [fa,  fai]  designates  the  future. 

ga  te  fe  he  will  die  from  a  fall  236.1 
sue  fe  ha  you  will  go  230.3 

wafafe  g$in'fa  ah' a  he  will  be  sitting  eating  them  235.16 
uzeti  s/fage  fai  ye  will  make  a  hole  for  a  pole  615.1 
4an's'k'dge  fai  &<la  indeed,  ye  will  do  enough  114.11 

fe  changes,  according  to  a  general  phonetic  rule,  to  fa  before  the 
article  and  also  before  the  plural  -i.  Thus  fai  is  the  regular 
plural  future. 

By  the  use  of  a  double  future,  fafe  and  faife ,  the  idea  of  futurity 
with  certainty  of  the  event  happening  is  expressed. 

gan'Jifi  fafe  it  will  be  that  way  227.1 
aHp'anan'  fafe  you  surely  will  gaze  on  me  230.5 
isfa  fizide  faife  ha  your  eyes  will  (shall)  be  red  578.2 
agqi'bdzi  san  san  faife  they  shall  not  come  back  continually  235.5 

2.  Imperative,  (fa  and  a  express  the  imperative,  ga  being  used 

by  men,  a  by  women. 


Ua-ga!  send  it  here!  (said  by  a  man)  702.15 
iheiai-ga!  lay  ye  it  down!  (said  by  a  man)  231.19 
gig  (fai- a!  enter  your  lodge!  (said  by  a  woman)  611.1 
g4in’1fi4ai-a  he  cause  ye  him  to  sit!  (said  by  a  woman)  591.18 

3.  Oral  Stojjs.  A  number  of  particles  perform  the  function  of 
oral  stops.  As  in  Dakota,  some  of  these  have  distinct  forms, 
according  to  the  sex  of  the  speaker.  Their  principal  function 
seems  to  be  to  give  a  certain  tone  or  modality  to  the  predi¬ 
cate,  and  for  this  reason  they  might  be  more  properly  con¬ 
sidered  with  the  modal  particles. 
a  and  e  are  used  to  mark  emphasis.  Ihey  occur  either  as  stops 

or  within  the  sentence. 
ha  and  he  express  the  period. 
dhan  and  ehan  express  the  exclamation. 

In  all  of  these  the  a-forms  are  used  by  men,  the  e-forms  by  women. 

an4in’  iidnahW  d!  truly,  I  am  fat  (said  by  a  man)  obi .9 
4'ita4ewd4e  i^anahWi  e  truly,  you  hateful  one.  (^aid  b\  a  woman 


152.2 

san  zani  w ibpaha71' i  lid  now  I  petition  you 


all  (said  by  a  man)  690.1 
§10 
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take  any  mysterious  power  for  my  husband  614.12 
gat'e  4fi  gan'~nan  dhan  she  has  done  that  regularly!  (said  by 
a  man)  591.7 

wantin' de^agi&zl  ehan!  you  do  not  loathe  him!  (said  by  a  woman) 


591.18 


ha  and  he  are  frequently  used  following  imperatives. 
manglin' -g <1  ha  begone!  (said  by  a  man)  620.17 
gig4ai-d  he  enter  your  lodge!  (said  by  a  woman)  614.13 

They  are  also  used  as  interjections.  Since  ha  and  he  are  found 


printed  occasionally  instead  of  ha  and  he,  it  seems  justifiable 


to  consider  the  exclamations  ha  and  he  as  the  same  particles. 

ha,  imp'd!  ho,  grandchild!  (said  by  a  man)  620.9 
he,  sj/atfa71' !  ho,  grandchild!  (said  by  a  woman)  589.7 

4.  Interrogative .  a  marks  the  question. 

(jd6ln  edegan  at  what  does  that  one  say  ?  233.1 

t'i  at  has  it  come?  709.2 

edt'dn  <tandizini  at  why  do  ye  stand?  23.4 

ddau  (commonly  translated  therefore)  occurs  also  apparently 
as  an  interrogative  particle. 

e£an'lit'i  esnin  ddant  what  great  (person)  are  you?  23.12 
edt'an  adant  why?  27.20 

ebedi  £in  <£e  danf  to  whose  lodge  does  she  go  carrying  it?  591.3 


§  41.  Adverbial  Suffixes:  Teton 


1.  -s  is  an  emphatic  suffix.  Its  use  with  the  personal  pronoun  has 
been  noted  in  §  35. 

Very  often  emphasis  is  added  to  a  word  or  clause  by  means  of  a 
suffixed  s,  and  this  sometimes  involves  a  change  of  meaning. 


wa'na  now 


wana's  now  the  story  runs  as 
follows 


ak!e'  again 
he iya  those  or  some 
to  yes 
taka  what 


ak'e's  again  (with  emphasis) 
keya'i  although 
tos  yes,  indeed! 


taku's  oh,  bother!  or,  my  good¬ 
ness! 


tk'a  but 

he' cel  so  or  in  that  way 
eca'nl  as  soon  as,  during 


tk'aS  but  then 
he' cel e§  therefore 


eca'nles  at  that  particular  mo¬ 
ment 


§41 
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mi' ye  I  (independent  pronoun)  mis  1  (emphatic) 

unJd'ye  we  two  unki'yes  or  unki's  we  two 

i'ye  he  iye's  he  himself 


2.  -la  is  usually  given  as  a  diminutive  suffix;  but  its  use  is  very 
much  broader,  and  sometimes  it  seems  to  be  rather  intensive 
than  diminutive.  The  English  adverb  quite  translates  it  best, 
though  at  different  times  it  is  found  equivalent  to  almost  or 
little.  Possibly  the  independent  adverb  lila  very  is  this 
same  suffix  doubled. 


Examples: 

wita'  Jicala  an  old  man 
hoUsi'la  a  small  boy 
kitan'la  a  little  more 
hake'la  youngest 
kena'la  enough 
win6in> cola  a  girl 


iwa' stela  nicely,  in  good  order 

isna'la  alone,  or  only 

ite'  yela  exceedingly 

t'oye'la  bluely 

a'tayela  directly 

iciJc  i'yela  near  to  each  other 


3.  Jica ,  Jldin.  Although  their  proper  meaning  is  real,  true,  or 
genuine,  more  often  they  have  the  force  of  very.  Originally 
their  difference  in  form  was  probably  nothing  more  than  a 
euphonic  change,  but  it  has  now  been  seized  upon  to  mark  a 
distinction  in  use;  lica  being  always  employed  after  nouns 
either  expressed  or  understood,  and  Ticin  after  adverbs  and 
connectives.  They  occur  independently  or  in  composition. 
li'la,  which  also  means  very,  always  depends  directly  on  a 
verb,  or  an  adjective  used  as  such. 

Examples  of  the  use  of  Uca  are  the  following: 
c'a'pa  wan  fan'kaMa  a  very  ma’za  Ma'ka  real  iron  (i.  e., 


large  beaver  (beaver,  a, 
large,  very) 

waste'  Me  cin  the  very  beautiful 
(beavers) 

wase'  Maka'  kin  the  real  red 
paint 

Examples  of  the  use  of  liein: 
eha'keMin  lastly 
ece'Uci71  just  in  the  same  way 
efnqMiP  right  there 
icantula'Min  just  then 


steel) 

mila  wan  gi  Ma  a  very  rusty 

knife 

wica'Mala  an  old  man 
ta’Ma  deer  (the  real  ta,  or  ani¬ 
mal  of  the  deer  genus) 

wanzi'Min  whether  there  is  one 
iye' c  eMin  just  like 
he’cenaMin  immediately 
Meha’nl  as  soon  as 
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4.  -1.  When  it  is  desired  to  express  motion  to  the  situation  which 
demonstrative  adverbs  and  post-positions  indicate,  -l  is  suf¬ 
fixed:  viz.. 


akan'  on 
ehan>  j 

lehan'  then  something  was 
hehan'\ 

to/uin'  when  (state). 


then  something  was 


done 


t'ehan'  for  a  long  time  or  over 
a  long  space,  more  often  the 
former 
ec'an'  then 


aka'nl  on  to 
eha'nl 

leha'nl 
heha'nl 

toha'nl  when  (something  is 
done;  e.  g.,  under  one’s  own 
volition) 

toko! nl  into  the  middle 
t'eha'nl  over  a  long  space 
somebody  passed 


eca'nl  then  (something  was 
done) 

5.  - na .  Some  adverbs  appear  to  have  a  separate  suffix,  -na,  for 
the  stationary  form,  but  it  is  probably  only  an  adverb  meaning 
there,  which  never  occurs  independently. 

el 


n,U  [here  (something  was) 
e'na)  v  ’ 

there  (something  was) 


e 

u 

he'  na) 


^jhere  (something  went) 


^^jthere  (something  went) 


ec  e  l\  .  ,  .  , ,  . 

le'cel)gomg  a  °ng  ln  thlS  way 


he'cel  1  .  .  , 

h(, ;y^}g'omg  along  m  that  way 


kalna) 

ec  e'na  Ibeing  in  this  condi- 
lece'na J  tion 

hece'na  Ibeing  in  that  con- 
ka'Vena J  dition 
to'Uena  being  in  an  indefinite  to'k'el  going  along  in  that  indefi- 
condition  nite  way 

I  have  tried  to  translate  these  rather  in  accordance  with  the  evidentl 
intent  than  in  the  most  literal  manner,  they  being  among  the 
hardest  words  in  Dakota  to  render  properly. 

6.  -ta  to,  at,  or  into,  is  possibly  identical  with  the  -l  just  consid¬ 
ered,  into  which  it  would  change  according  to  the  laws  of 
euphony 


Examples: 

mak'a'ta  to  the  ground 
t'iya'ta  to  the  lodge 
tok' a' ta  in  future 
wanka' taki'ya  upward 
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wana' glya'ta  to  the  spirit  land 
toka'ta  to  the  middle 
wazi'yata  at  the  north 
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7.  -tan  FROM. 


Examples : 
etan>  from  this 

ehan'tans  or  ehan'tanhans  if  (lit¬ 
erally,  from  being  in  the 
preceding  position) 


etan'han  from 
hetan'  from  that  time 
hetanhan  from  that  time  on 
akatan'han  from  on  the  outside 


Many  independent  post-positions  appear  to  contain  a  suffix  -hob; 
but  this  is  probably  nothing  more  than  the  verb  ka'pa  to  excel,  sur 
pass,  go  beyond,  contracted  in  composition. 

iha'kab  behind  or  after  iwaP'kab  above 

it' o' kab  before  ako'kah  before  the  time 


§  42.  Articles 

These  important  elements  are  only  weakly  developed  in  Dakota, 
while  they  are  very  important  in  Ponca. 

In  Dakota  we  find  three  articles  —  kin  (after  an  a  or  an  transformed, 
including  the  preceding  vowels,  into  ecin)\ ;  kon  (after  an  a  or  an  trans¬ 
formed  into  e  cikon  [Santee],  con  [Teton]);  and  wan.  The  following 
Santee  examples  illustrate  their  use: 

kin  expresses  the  idea  of  the  definite  article. 
wican'Upi  kin  iye’ga  wanya!kapi  they  saw  the  stars  shining  IX  83.2 
( wican'lipi  star;  iye'ga  to  shine;  wanya'ka  to  see) 
ki'tanna  iye'liya  yanke'  cin  the  one  that  shines  a  little  IX  83.4 
( ki'tanna  a  little;  iye'liya  to  cause  to  shine;  yanka'  to  be) 

koH  indicates  the  definite  article  in  the  past. 

un'ma  kon  the  other  aforesaid  one  IX  83.8 

ni'na  iye'ge  cikon  the  one  aforesaid  that  shines  much  IX  83.7 

tvan  is  the  indefinite  article. 
oya'te  wan  a  people  IX  83.1 
mako'ce  wan  a  country. 

The  articles  of  Ponca  are  much  more  highly  developed, 
have  to  distinguish  between  inanimate  and  animate  articles;  and  the 
latter  are  differentiated  as  subjective  and  objective,  singulai  and 

plural. 

Following  is  a  general  review  of  the  forms  that  I  have  found. 

I.  Inanimate  articles. 

1.  Ice  horizontal  objects. 

2.  t' e  standing  objects,  collective  terms. 

3.  $an  rounded  objects. 

4.  qe  scattered  objects. 
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II.  Animate  articles 

A.  Subject. 

1.  aF  a  singular  animate  object  at  rest. 

2.  amd  singular  animate  object  in  motion;  plural. 

B.  Object. 

1.  fan  singular  animate  object  standing. 

2.  4in  singular  animate  object  moving. 

3.  ma  plural  animate  objects. 

4.  <f,inFef  singular  animate  object  sitting. 

5.  <f,anF  a!  plural  animate  objects  sitting. 

III.  Indefinite  article. 

win. 


Following  are  a  number  of  examples  of  the  use  of  these  articles: 
h'  e  (I.  1)  is  used  regularly  of  horizontal  objects. 


f  an' de  lee  the’ground  -24.4 
man'ge  lee  the  sky  26.4 
ni  lee  the  water  (i.  e.,  stream) 
555.1 

u£an'he  lee  the  cradle  560.14 
wald  Fe  the  bone  564.8 
pain  Fe  the  neck  564.10 
zibe  lee  the  leg  564.10 


uhe  Fe  the  path  566.6 
ti  lee  a  line  of  lodges  289. T 
man  le  e  the  arrow  50.6  ■ 
si  lee  the  foot  35.3 
mdsan  Fe  the  feather  52.8 
pahe  Fe  a  long  hill  28.1 1 
niasFga  Fe  a  line  of  dead  per¬ 
sons  10.7 


The  following  animate  nouns  appear  used  with  the  inanimate  arti¬ 


cle  F&: 

we  fa  Fe  the  snake  27. 1 

singazin' ga  F e  a  child  lying  down  560. 13  (in  this  case,  the  child 
being  dead,  the  article  may  refer  to  the  body  of  the  child 
stretched  out) 

The  following  expression  is  peculiar: 
an'ba  Fe  the  day  611.6 

tie  (I.  2)  is  used  with  several  classes  of  nouns. 

(a)  It  denotes  standing  objects. 
ti  t'Z  the  lodge  555.17 
U^abe  t'e  the  tree  277.2 
tizebe  t'e  the  door  46.12. 


(b)  It  is  used  to  express  plurality  and  collectivity  of  inanimate 
terms.  According  to  Dorsey,  it  expresses  in  this  sense  a 
single  rectilinear  collection  of  horizontal  objects.  This  idea, 
however,  is  not  brought  out  clearly  in  the  examples. 

leande  the  plums  559.4  jpd  t'2  the  heads  123.12 

te-dnifa  animal  limbs  565.1  md&an  t'$  the  feathers  26.19 
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siM  t'e  the  feet  570.9 
sibe  t'e  the  entrails  279.4 
wdtfaha  t'e  the  clothing  559.12 
4eze  t'e  the  tongues  123.12 
{c)  It  denotes  abstract  nouns. 
te'se  t'e  the  killing  16.8. 
iv)ask'an  t'&  strength  611.3 
wazin’  t'e  disposition  583.2 

(d)  It  denotes  acts  “as  past  and  as  seen  by  the  speaker”  (see 
Dorsey,  The  0egiha  Language,  note  246.6,  p.  250). 
ffdge  t'e  he  did  the  (act)  554.13  hut'an  t'e  he  cried  out  600.14 


guda  t  e  that  (pile)  yonder 
33.16 

wasin  t'e  pile  of  fat  33.18 
uman’e  t'e  provisions  10.11 

ie  t'e  the  word  667.14 
waiit' an  t'e  work  699.2 


at' ai  t'e  he  exceeded  609.1 
agiaial  t'e  they  went  for  him 
246.6 


in'jan  t'e  he  lay  for  me  561.1 
gi£ani  t'e  he  did  to  him  583.7 
wain ’  t'e  he  wore  as  a  robe 
595.17 

(I.  3)  denotes  rounded  objects  and  parts  of  objects. 

{a)  It  denotes  rounded  objects. 
ukiaHe  $an  the  snare  13.12 
min  4an  the  sun  13.12 
ict'd  $an  the  eye  171.7 
nask'i  <^an  the  head  91.6 
waliinf ha  $an  paper  773.1 
(J>)  It  denotes  part  of  an  object. 
basan  4an  the  bent  part  598.8 
sindehi  <f,an  part  of  the  rump-bone  611.5 
inde  $an  face  part  624.10 

waiin'  hahdge  4an  the  part  of  a  buffalo-hide  towards  the  feet 
469.7 


tii  4an  the  camp-circle  16.13 
pahe  4an  the  (round)  hill  15.3 
hinbe  4an  the  moccasin  279.12 
mazan  <lan  the  land  508.12 


f/c  (I.  4)  denotes  a  collection  of  scattered  objects. 
tenan'de  ge  buffalo-hearts  33.4 
wasin'  ge  pieces  of  fat  572.2 
tatin'ge  .  .  .  ge  (scattered)  scum  593.9 
wahi  ge  bones  278.16 
mikdha  ge  raccoon-skins  559.3 
nan'za  ge  fences  735.7 


ak  a  (II.  A.  1)  denotes  the  animate  singular  subject  at  rest  (see 
Dorsey,  note  633.3,  p.  634). 

TH'inik'e  ah' d  ikiqd  biam.d  Ishtinike  awoke,  it  is  said  549.4 
tamin’ ge  ak' d  “  tsi-tsi-tsi!  ”  d-bimid  the  chipmunk  said,  “tsi- 

tsi-tsi,”  it  is  said  549.9 


wain>  ak' d  .  .  .  agi-biamd  the  robe  (considered  as  possessed  of 
voluntary  action)  had  returned  549.6 
d-biamd  TJsniak'd  the  cold  said  9.6 
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pd Ue-wdiah an i  aid d  ibahan' -biamd  the  hill  that  devours  knew 
him,  it  is  said  32.6 

With  numerals  aid d  is  used  in  a  plural  sense. 

<tdb4in  aid  a ,  the  three  164.14 

amd  (II.  A.  2)  denotes  the  animate  singular  subject  in  motion,  or 
the  plural  subject,  both  at  rest  and  in  motion. 

(a)  It  denotes  the  animate  singular  object  in  motion. 

masc' in’ ge-in'  ama  add  amdma  the  rabbit  was  going,  it  is  said  9.1 
Ut'inilde  amd  a4d-bi  Ishtinike  went,  it  is  said  549.1 
zdbe  amd  nidta  api-bi  beaver  went  to  the  water  553.9 
hi  wiuhe  amd  wa£u  and  the  woman  was  following  close  behind 
615.15 

amd  is  also  used  when  the  predicate  does  not  express  motion,  but 
when  the  subject  is  conceived  as  moving. 

i<f,ddi  amd  ig ipali an ' - b iarn d ,  it  is  said  his  father  recognized  him 
610.18 

d-biamd  malcin71'  ge-in  amd  rabbit  said,  it  is  said  10.2 

(b)  amd  denotes  the  animate  plural  subject,  both  at  rest  and  in 

motion. 


wazin'ga  amd  gian'  a^d-biama  the  birds  went  flying,  it  is  said 
588.3 

e-nan' -biamd  nialinga  amd  the  people  said  often,  it  is  said  574.9 
P' an' Id  a  amd  agfn  the  Ponca  have  come  back  723.2 
TJmdha  amd  uddgig^ai  the  Omaha  are  sorrowful  for  their  rela¬ 
tions  772.4 

nik'agdhi  amd  gi^a-bazii  the  chiefs  are  sad  649.2 
t  an  (II.  B.  1)  denotes  the  animate  singular  object  standing. 
nuzinga  f  an  e  wagih'd-bi  the  boy  meant  that  his  own  556.2 
didt'e,  hega  <fet'an  fie!  this  buzzard!  549.5 
te-dige  t'an  .  .  .  naziP  a  scabby  buffalo  was  standing  582.5 
4yd  set'a71  Id ida-gd  shoot  at  this  prairie-chicken  117.19 

0in  (II.  B.  2)  denotes  the  animate  singular  object  moving. 
dddan  4in  pigan  pn  dhan!  I'll  blow  that  into  the  air  575.7 
lii<fd  4in  det'a71'  amd  the  eagle  was  that  far,  it  is  said  5S1.3 
edddan  4in  stlewa11'  teie-na11’ -biamd  whatsoever  he  usually  killed, 
it  is  said  586.6 

witande  <fin  «4in'  giigd  bring  my  son-in-law  here  589.3 
niasinga  4in  wait  dig  e  dhan!  he  is  active  !  9.14 
masinga  #in  itfdtabtfe  ltd  1  hate  that  person  13.9 
hdge  <fin  edilti  the  crow  reached  there  599.8 

4in  is  sometimes  used  with  generic  or  collective  terms. 
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wanit'a  (ftn  the  quadrupeds  628.6 
P'ah'k'a  din  the  Ponca  748.9 

ma  (II.  B.  3)  denotes  the  animate  plural  object.  This  form  is 
regularly  printed  as  a  suffix.  The  examples,  however,  do  not 
indicate  that  it  differs  in  character  from  the  other  articles. 
wanit'  a-ma  wdban-biamd  it  is  said  he  called  to  the  animals  571.5 
tangd-ma  Mut'd71  ieadizd-bi  an  he  took  the  large  ones  at  once, 
it  is  said  578.4 

wazihga-md  weban-biama  it  is  said  they  called  the  birds  580.1 
wazinga-ma  .  .  .  rniwazi  he  put  the  birds  in  his  belt  586.4 
nik'  as inga-ma  wacligage  ewdk'anbda  I  wish  the  people  to  dance 
601.5 

wagdHdan-ma  win  one  of  the  servants  (obj.)  616.2 
wdUe-ma  usk'an  etai  k'e  andanbahan-bdzi  we  do  not  know  the  cus¬ 
toms  of  the  white  people  629.2 

nik ' asin>  g  a- ma  de-ma  sk'a11  man<f,ln' -ma  watan'be  ltd  I  have  seen 

these  people  walking  about  756.1 

fifikle  (II.  B.  4)  denotes  an  animate  singular  object  in  sitting 
position. 

zdbe  dink' edi  bde  t’dse  I  must  go  to  the  beaver  552.2 
egtye  itan'ge  <f inkle  walip ' an ilit'ian  jink'd  amd  and  behold  !  his 
sister  was  very  poor  144.18 

wa?u  jink'd  end-lie  i  list'd  amd  only  the  women  remained,  it  is 

said  11.5 

Rank'd  (II.  B.  5)  denotes  the  animate  plural  object  in  sitting 
position. 

utya-biama  Ist'inik'e  alia  niasinga  Rank'd  it  is  said  Ishtinike 

told  the  persons  64.17 

izihlge  dank'  e  wawagikl ddbiarnd  meaning  his  sons,  it  is  said 

100.4 

ak'idaha  mast'inlge  dahlia  win  waH-gd  ha  give  them  one  of  the 

rabbits  119.16 

d  wa£u  Rank'd  uwak'ie  gan>  dai  tie  he  desired  to  talk  to  the  women 
624.3 

wdgazi  sinuda' n  dank' d  he  commanded  the  dogs  111.8 
The  two  forms  dihk'e  and  dank'd  are  not  true  articles,  although 
they  seem  to  perform  their  function.  They  are  true  verbal 
forms,  as  is  proved  by  the  occurrence  of  the  pronominal 

forms. 

1st  person  singular . .  .  .  ni>  hk  e 

2d  person  singular . .  .  ■>  « 

2d  person  plural . . 
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Jxfe  fa  mi/nk' e  I  who  will  go  13.4 

pi  fa  mink' e  I  who  will  arrive  there  496.2 

Pdfin  nik'agahi  nankidse  ye  who  are  Pawnee  chiefs  685.2 

It  would  seem  that  these  forms  correspond  to  the  Dakota  verbs 

yank'd ,  wank'd. 

win  (III)  denotes  the  indefinite  article. 
saan'  win  a  Dakota  367.8 
niasinga  win  a  person  267.1 
watu  win  a  woman  166.1 

f  anwang4an  tahgdUfi  win  a  very  large  village  166.14 
§43.  Demonstrative  Pronouns 

TETON 

The  demonstrative  pronouns  proper  are  e,  le,  he ,  ka,  and  to.  The 
first  of  these  always  refers  to  something  that  has  just  been  said, 
and  its  use  is  more  syntactic  than  local;  le  corresponds  very  nearly 
to  English  this,  and  he  to  English  that;  but  when  an  object  is 
very  remote,  the  proper  form  is  ka.  to  indicates  that  what  is  re¬ 
ferred  to  is  indefinite;  and  it  would  not  have  been  classed  as  a 
demonstrative  had  it  not  been  employed  in  a  manner  absolutely  par¬ 
allel  with  that  of  the  other  demonstratives.  Plurals  are  formed  for 
all  of  these  by  suffixing  -na. 

The  demonstratives  are  employed  regularly  as  prefixes  to  the  verbs 
meaning  to  say,  to  think,  and  to  ho. 


to  say 

e’ya 

le'ya 

he'ya 

ke'ya 

(not  found) 

to  think 

ecin' 

lecin' 

hec'in' 

ke'cin 

tok'in'  • 

to  do 

econ' 

lee  on' 

hec'o71' 

kak'on' 

tok'  on' 

The  forms  with  e  are  used  after  the  statement  of  what  is  said,  thought, 
or  done;  and  the  forms  with  le  or  he,  before,  key  a' pi  they  say  is  em¬ 
ployed  like  a  quotative,  though  there  is  a  true  quotative  sk’e.  The 
element  to  occurs  rarely  with  these  verbs. 

In  addition  to  these  forms,  there  is  a  syllable  fe,  meaning  far  in 
space  or  time,  which  is  employed  in  an  analogous  manner. 

fe'han  a  long  time 
fehanl  far 

The  definite  article  kin  is  probably  formed  from  the  demonstrative 
ka  by  rendering  the  phonetic  change  to  in  permanent.  To  indicate 
something  which  happened  in  the  past  or  some  person  or  thing 
spoken  of  in  the  past,  this  article  takes  the  form  Jcon  or  cikon but 
the  latter  rarely  in  Teton  (see  §  42). 
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In  the  plural,  and  when  combined  with  certain  particles,  to  performs 
the  function  of  an  interrogative  pronoun. 

to' na  how  many 
to'kelici 71  however  much 

In  fact,  the  regular  interrogative  and  relative  pronouns  tu'wa  or 
tu'we  who,  and  ta'ku  what,  are  properly  indefinites,  and  so  related  to 
to;  and  from  these,  or  parts  of  these,  other  relative  and  indefinite 
pronouns  are  compounded:  viz., 

tuwe'ni  whoever  (probably  who  lives) 
tuFte'l  somewhere 
tuk'te'Jctel  sometimes 
ta'ku  kece'yas  whatsoever 

PONCA 

The  most  common  demonstrative  pronouns  are  Se,  gd ,  and 
e.  The  first  three  of  these  are  very  often  followed  by  the  article; 
and  in  this  case  they  are  always  printed  in  the  texts  as  one  word, 
although  there  is  apparently  no  difference  between  the  use  of  the 
article  with  the  demonstrative  and  that  with  nouns.  Demonstratives 
also  take  enclitic  adverbial  terms  in  the  same  way  as  nouns,  and  in 
these  cases  also  the  demonstrative  and  the  adverb  appear  in  print  as 
one  word.  The  demonstrative  e  does  not  seem  to  be  followed  by 
the  article.  As  in  Dakota,  the}^  form  part  of  a  few  verbs. 

1.  </‘.e  refers  to  what  is  near  the  speaker. 

<fre  egiman  I  do  this  9.6 

(fre  anst'an'bai  t'e  this  (is)  as  you  see  me  26. 14 

4eak\i  <frdb(frin  zani  tewa(frd-biamd  it  is  said  he  killed  all  three  of 

these  46.16 

(freamd  nan’  <frij)al  these  fear  thee  23.17 
(frema  jdba  these  few!  28.9 

han  (fre'lic  i  agitanbe  k'an'b<fra  I  desire  to  see  mine  this  very  night 

367.5 

<fregan  and,  thus  they  say  35.2 

2.  se  refers  to  what  is  near  the  person  addressed. 

se  egija71  you  do  that  26.14 
se  u<frai  you  told  him  that  26.19 
se  wiwita  that  my  own  89.4 

seakfrd  masc  inge-inf  akfrd  pdde  wdgazi  that  rabbit  told  us  to  cut 

it  up  23.10 

setfrink'e  Fida-gd  shoot  at  that!  109.1 
§e<fru  there  where  you  are  640.4 
mazan'  4 eta,  <fran  the  land  yonder  by  you  487.7 
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3.  (fa  refers  to  the  unseen,  also  to  what  follows;  it  designates  pro'b 

ably  originally  what  is  near  the  person  spoken  of. 

ga  tan'be  £d  I  shall  see  that  28.2 

gage  hnd£e  fai-ede  you  should  have  eaten  those  28.10 
gdninJce  hdzi  p$ade  £ai  (that)  you  shall  be  called  grapes  550.7 
gd$in  Ildgige  is  an' ga  tele  i^ai  that  one  Hagigekilled  his  brothe 
for  him  235.8 

gd<tan  in<f,ifi' gdan-gd  put  that  on  something  for  me  121.14 

4.  e  refers  to  something  referred  to  before. 

e  ni  that  water  (referred  to  in  line  2)  559.12 
e  gtya-biamd  it  is  said  she  rejoiced  at  that  21.1 
e  s£i  man4an'  i  £e  that  too  they  stole  85.8 
egan  gaga-bazii-gd  lid  do  not  ye  do  thus!  618.8 

5.  dll  is  a  form  which  is  comparatively  rare,  and  seems  to  designati 

what  is  near  the  speaker. 

ddalea  this  one  here  58.5 

ulip'e  t'e  ddat'e  the  bowl  on  this  side  574.1 

duda  this  way  191.8,  192.15 

dudiha  this  way  553.3,  556.5 

6.  (ju  is  also  comparatively  rare,  and  designates  what  is  farther  ot 

than  du. 

gudiha  that  way  587.15,  614.1,  630.20 

§  44.  Possession 

TETON 

Inalienable  or  at  least  very  intimate  possession  is  indicated  by  pre 
fixing  the  objective  personal  pronominal  prefixes,  and  suffixing  -pi  foi 
plural  forms.  The  dual  is  distinguished  in  the  same  manner  as  ii 
the  subjective  and  reflexive  pronominal  prefixes. 

Examples: 

micin'TcH  my  son 
hu  his  leg 

£ anhe' yapi  their  sister 

uncan'te  our  two  selves1  two  hearts 

unc  an'tepi  our  hearts  (more  than  two) 

Sometimes  ma  is  used  instead  of  mi;  and,  according  to  Riggs,  thi 
is  when  those  parts  of  the  body  are  referred  to  which  exhibit  no  inde 
pendent  action. 

ma'p'  a  my  head 

§  44 


mano'ge  my  ears 
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Alienable  or  more  distant  possession  is  indicated  by  another  prefix, 
fa,  which  occurs  in  conjunction  with  the  prefixes  above  given. 

fawi'cu  his  wife  nifa'suH-e  your  horse 

fawo'wa&i  his  servant 

Often,  however,  these  forms  are  prefixed  to  a  syllable  wa  placed 
after  the  noun. 


wo'¥oya'ke  fa'wa  her  clothing 

The  noun  to  which  fa'wa,  etc.,  refers  may  be  entirely  omitted;  as, 

winon'Ucala  fa'wa  kin  iyo'ta71  waste '  the  old  woman’s  was  exceed¬ 
ingly  good 

nifa'wapi  kin  iyo'ta n  lu'ta  yours  is  exceedingly  scarlet 

Terms  of  relationship  take  in  the  third  person  a  special  suffix  -ku. 

hu'nku  his  mother 

hingA7ia'ku  her  husband 

atku'kupi  their  father 

sunka'ku  her  younger  brother 

tibAlo'ku  her  elder  brother 

kun'ku  his  mother-in-law 

taFo'sku  his  son-in-law  or  daughter-in-law 

This  suffix  is  probably  identical  with  the  ku  in  taku  what,  which 
is  used  entire  in  f  ita'kuye  iiis  relations  and  taku'  wicaye  kindred. 

After  i  or  e ,  pure  or  nasalized,  the  k  of  this  suffix  either  changes  to 
c  in  conformit}7  with  the  tendency  already  noted,  or  a  t  is  inserted 
just  before  it. 


fawi'cu  his  wife  ¥un'sitku  his  grandmother 

leksi'tku  his  uncles  tinliiye' tku  his  master 

Many  terms  of  relationship  have  a  syllable  si,  which  evidently  had 
once  some  special  significance,  though  it  is  now  impossible  to  say 
whether  it  is  property  an  affix  or  part  of  a  descriptive  term.  Such 
are  leksi'tku,  kun'sitku ,  and  probably  ta¥o'sku ,  above  given;  as  also— - 


micin'ksi  my  son 
hoksi'  boy 

fan¥si'  younger  sister 
tanhan'si  my  cousin  (male) 


han'kasi  female  cousin 
tun'kasila  grandfather 
f  aioo'wasi  his  servant 


PONCA 


The  following  independent  forms  were  observed  in  Ponca: 
wita  my  633.11,  635.6 
wiwita  my  own  477.9,  492.12,  493.1 

4ita  thy  485.2,  635.4  §  44 
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ita  thy  own  485.5,6,  492.9,  495.7 
eta  his  491.8,  642.2,  679.11 
\anguta  thy  and  my] 
angutai  our  16.19,  678.1,  679.9 

tan'wang4an  anguta-ma  our  own  gentes  502.12 
yitai] 

ttyitai  your  own  495.8,  630.8 
etai  their  633.6,  675.3,  642.7,  523.5 

The  possessive  pronoun  appears  without  the  suffix  -ta  as  a  preii: 
in  terms  of  relationship. 

wi-  my  4i-  thy  i-  his 

Examples: 

wikan'  my  grandmother  9.3 

witimi  my  father’s  sister  9.3 

winegi  my  mother’s  brother  10.16 

witan'de  my  daughter’s  husband  349.12 

winisi  my  child  44.13 

4  in  eg  i  thy  mother’s  brother  10.15 

4ihan/  thy  mother  348.3 

4 Ud age  thy  friend  487.4 

igdh4an  his  wife  348.13 

ikin' ge  his  son  345.2 

izan'ge  his  daughter  345.1 

With  the  words  father  and  mother  the  first  person  possessive 
has  an  exceptional  form. 

in'?ianha  my  mother  481.1,  638.1 
indddi  my  father  26.5,  151.15 

§45.  Adverbs:  Teton 


Adverbs  may  be  divided  into  several  classes.  Some  are  quite 
simple,  and  are  used  much  like  corresponding  adverbs  in  English: 

wana '  now  Jica  and 

aide'  again  Ido  also 

li'la  very  naldo71'  also 

Kcin  very 

while  others  are  compounded  from  other  parts  of  speech;  notably 
verbs  and  demonstratives.  The  former  of  these  are  usually  changec 
into  adverbs  by  using  the  auxiliary  ya. 


su'taya  firmly 
hanhe'ya  at  last 
tanyan'  well 
wanka' takiya  upward 
§  45 


a'taya  entirely 
kaa'heya  in  all  directions 
ungA na' hankey a  suddenly 
ka'kiya  there 
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wanca'g  at  once  appears  to  be  compounded  of  wan'ca  one  and  the 

auxiliary  ka. 

Others  take  la  either  alone  or  in  conjunction  with  ya. 

isna'la  alone  ungAna! hanyela  suddenly 

ecdla  only  ite'yela  exceedingly 

ungA7ia' hanla  suddenly 

Demonstratives  are  usually  adverbialized  by  means  of  another 
particle,  c'a  (or  Fa)  sort  or  kind;  as, 

he'cel  that  sort  to'Fel  how 

he'cena  right  off  to'FesFe  in  what  way 

c  a  is  also  used  after  entire  clauses,  where  it  may  almost  equally 
well  be  described  as  an  adverbial  particle  or  a  connective. 


§  46.  Connectives:  Teton 


Connectives  are  so  closely  related  to  adverbs  as  to  be  at  times  indis¬ 
tinguishable.  Yun'Fan  and  then,  and  c'aH'e'  so,  are  most  often  used 
to  introduce  sentences;  while  na  and,  nai’s  or,  and  t¥  a  but,  are  the 
ordinary  co-ordinate  conjunctions.  Subordinating  conjunctions,  such 
as  can  or  can'na  when,  kes  or  keya's  though,  follow  the  subordinate 
clause,  and  are  to  be  correlated  with  the  post-positions  like  on  on 
account  of,  for  the  purpose  of;  ob  with;  make' l  into.  The  detinite 
articles  kin  and  kon ,  and  the  adverbial  particle  c  a  sort  or  kind,  are 
employed  in  such  a  way  as  to  suggest  a  relationship  to  these. 

Nearty  all  of  the  simple  subordinating  conjunctions  and  post-posi¬ 
tions  are  given  above.  The  rest — and  there  is  a  very  large  number 
of  them— are  principally  compound.  Some  are  formed  by  means  of 
demonstratives;  as, 


eca'nl  during  (from  e ,  can , 
and  l) 

el  at  (from  e  and  l) 
ehan'  then  (from  e  and  han) 
eFta'  to  (from  e  and  ta) 


eta11'  from  (from  e  and  tan) 
heon'  therefore  (from  he  and 
on) 

toha'nl  when  (from  to,  ha ”, 
and  l ) 


Another  long  series  contains  the  verbal  prefixes  a ,  i ,  and  o  (§  12), 
and  are  in  some  cases,  probably  the  majority,  taken  from  verbs. 
Among  these  are — 


ai'nam  on  the  other  side  of 
aka11'  on 

i'tehanl  far  from 


iwan'kab  above 
iye'cel  like 
ik  i'i/ela  near  to 

§46 
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oliAla'teya  under  o'yeya  among 

o'yta  across  o'han  among 

ogAna /  in  (a  stream) 

kici'  with  or  together  (see  §  20,  p.  914)  is  also  used  as  a  post-position; 
while  the  suffix  -l  (see  §  41.  4)  appears  in  that  role  after  t'i  lodge;  as, 
t'il  into  the  lodge 

From  ni'ca  to  be  destitute  of  is  formed  the  post-position  wani'ca 

WITHOUT. 

§  47.  Interjections:  Teton 

ho  is  introduced  when  there  comes  a  change  in  the  thread  of  the 
narrative,  and  so  may  be  said  to  mark  a  paragraph.  The  following 
are  used  quite  frequently  in  Teton: 

it' o'  suppose!  hunhe '  alas! 

iho'  well!  howo'  now! 

yan  oh!  (indicating  pain)  wan  now!  why! 

For  a  long  list  of  Dakota  interjections,  see  Riggs’s  Dakota  Gram¬ 
mar,  p.  54. 

§  48.  VOCABULARY:  Teton 

The  simplicity  of  grammatical  forms  in  Dakota  is  necessarily  accom¬ 
panied  by  the  use  of  great  numbers  of  stems. 

Verb-stems  usually  consist  of  single  syllables  such  as  the  following: 


t'i  to  dwell 

ya  to  say 

k'te  to  kill 

hi  to  arrive  coming 

ha  to  have,  possess 

zin  to  stand 

k'san  to  bend 

ta  to  eat 

ka  to  dig 

u  to  be  on  route  coming 
ton  to  cover 


un  to  live,  or  be  accustomed  to 

ya  to  go 

y  a  to  flee 

i  to  arrive  going 

si  to  command 

yson  to  break  off 

ni  to  live,  exist 

p'ta  to  answer 

k'sa  to  break 

gi  to  rust 

o  to  Wound 


The  stems  with  terminal  a  have  been  treated  in  §  15. 

The  causative  ya  may  be  placed  after  any  of  these,  as  also  after 
nouns. 


Upaya'yi  they  were  caused  to  lie 
kaki'syapi  they  made  him  suffer 
waste’ ya  to  cause  to  be  good 
§§47,48 
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wani'lya  caused  to  be  without 

kaliya'  caused  to  be  made 

SAna'ya  he  had  it  for  a  robe  ( SAna  robe; 

sawicaya  he  caused  them  to  be  red  (sa  red) 

cincawica' yapi  those  that  they  had  for  children 

su'nga  nap  eyapi  they  caused  the  horses  to  be  frightened 


Very  naturally  it  is  often  used  in  the  formation  of  adverbs. 

sogya’  thickly  (literally,  caused  to  be  thick) 
t'oye'la  bluely  (literally,  caused  to  be  like  blue) 
kultkiya'  caused  to  be  down,  or  downward 
to'kiya  anywhere,  or  caused  to  be  in  an  indefinite  direction 

A  considerable  number  of  substantives  consist  of  but  one  syllable. 
5uch  are  the  following: 


t'a  general  name  for  animals 
like  deer 
ho  voice 
pa  head 
fon  robe 
hu  leg 
we  blood 
hi71  hair 


p'te  bison;  specifically,  female 
bison 

t'i  lodge,  dwelling 
can  tree 
hin  fur 
l  mouth 
mnir  water 
wa  snow 
he  horn 


A  much  larger  number,  however,  have  two  syllables: 
wi'ca  male 
malf  a'  ground 


non'ge  ear 
ma' za  iron 
canter  heart 
p  e'ta  fire 
in'yan  stone 
sinte  tail 
wi'h'an  rope 
cape'  marrow 
p  age'  diaphragm 
pK ezi'  grass 
cin'ca  child 


win'yan  woman 

si' ha  foot 

ca'pa  beaver 

p' aha'  hill 

mat' o'  grizzly  bear 

an'p' a  daylight 

istaf  eye 

ma'ya  cliff 

cuwi’  small  of  back 

t'ahu'  neck 

siyo '  prairie-chicken 

k'an'ta  plum 

date'  wind 

coin'  flesh 

t'o'ka  foe 


mi' la  knife 
so'ta  smoke 


It  is  quite  possible  that  many  or  all  of  these  were  originally  com 
ounded  from  simpler  words,  as  is  still  done  in  numerous  cases. 

p' ehin  hair  of  the  head,  or  head-hair 

c'abo'di  beaver-house  (literally,  in  which  dwell  beaver) 
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ma! za  wak' a71'  supernatural  iron  (i.  e.,  gun) 
sun'ka  wal'd71'  supernatural  dog  (i.  e.,  horse) 
ma'za  waha'  can'ka  iron  shield 
wicitegAle’ ga  raccoon  (literally,  spotted  face) 
tafan'ka  buffalo  bull  (literally,  big  to) 
wic  a'Ucala  old  man  (very  much  of  a  male) 
wincin'cala  girl  (literally,  female  child) 
liupa' vjakig a lakela  bat  (literally,  little  leather  wings) 
p'asu'  nose  (literally,  head-seed) 
wica'ho  human  voice 

mAni'  wale  a71'  supernatural  water  (i.  e.,  whisky) 
ma'za  wanhi'  ostan'pi  iron  arrow-head  fitted  in  (i.  e. ,  ff  intlock  gun) 
wic  o't'i  many  lodges  (where  people  go  after  death  [literally,  in 
them  they  live]) 
ta'Jica  deer  (literally,  true  ta) 
winon'Jica  old  woman  (very  much  of  a  female) 
hefia'ta  elk  (literally,  branching  [, Jia'ta ]  horns  \he\ ) 

In  those  descriptive  terms  which  contain  a  substantive  and  adjective, 
the  latter  may  be  regarded  equally  well  as  a  verb.  Many  other 
nouns,  however,  are  taken  from  verbs  (or  adjectives)  in  a  much  more 
direct  manner,  as  follows: 

kaliAmi'  an  inside  corner,  a  bend;  verb  the  same,  meaning  to 
BEND  BY  STRIKING 
olo'wan  song  (from  lo'wa 71  to  sing) 
tefii'ka  hardship  (from  te’lii  hard) 

wocl a71' tesica  sorrow  (from  c  ante'  heart,  and  si'ea  bad) 
oi'yokpaza  darkness  (from  kpa'za  it  is  dark) 

wama'le  askan  animals  (from  male  a'  earth,  and  ska  to  move;  i.  e.. 
things  moving  on  the  earth) 

wica' g Anakapi  or  g Anoka' pi  burial-scatfold  (from  gAna'ka  to  lay 

up) 

ohun'kak'an  myth  (from  hitun'kaJean  to  tell  tales) 

Ula'Ula  rattle  or  bell  (from  Ula  to  rattle) 
waki71'  a  pack  of  goods  (from  kin  to  carry) 
wakin'yan  the  thunder-bird  (from  kinyan  to  fly) 

Verbs  ending  in  when  they  become  substantives,  sometimes 

change  the  a  into  e: 

ak'a'lip'a  to  cover 
e'ya  to  say 

waa' tonwan  to  be  observing 
waa'skap'a  to  stick  on 
a'p'a  to  strike 
obAla'ya  it  is  flat 
k'oya'ka  to  have  on 
§48' 


ak'a'lip'e  covering 
oe’ ye  a  saying,  verse,  sentence 
waa'tonwe  an  observer 
waa'skap'e  a  sticking-plaster 
oa'p'e  strokes,  beatings 
obAla'ye  a  level  place  or  prairie 
wok'oya'ke  clothing 
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Stripped  of  their  affixes,  the  terras  of  relationship  are  the  follow¬ 
ing  (see  Riggs’s  Grammar,  pp.  xviii-xx): 

tunkan  grandfather 

kun  grandmother 

k(Aza  grandchild 

ate  father  and  father’s  brother 

hun  mother  and  mother’s  sister 

tunwin  father’s  sister 

leksi  mother’s  brother 

cinye  man’s  elder  brother 

timdo  woman’s  elder  brother 

tanke  man’s  elder  sister 

t\inwe  woman’s  elder  sister 

sunka  younger  brother 

tanksi  man’s  younger  sister 

tanka  woman’s  younger  sister 

cinksi  son 

cunksi  daughter 

han  man’s  brother-in-law 

sice  woman’s  brother-in-law 

hanka  man’s  sister-in-law 

icejpan  woman’s  sister-in-law' 

tonska  woman’s  sister’s  son 

toska  woman’s  brother’s  son 

tunzan  man’s  sister’s  daughter 

tozan  woman’s  brother’s  daughter 

kos  son-in-law  and  daughter-in-law 

hihnna  husband 

win  wife  or  woman 

In  direct  address  several  terms  are  used  slightly  different  from  the 
above;  as,  uncir  grandmother. 


§48 
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Spider’s  Adventure  with  the  Water  Monster 

[Originally  transcribed  by  George  Bushotter,  a  Dakota] 


Ik'to'1  he'c'es2 3  wana/3  ka'k'ena4  isna'la5 6  oma'ni-ya'ha11 6  sk'e.7 8 

Spider  it  happened  now  in  a  certain  alone  traveling  was  going  itissnid. 

place 

Yun/k'an8  wana'  c'on'soke9 10  iya'za  wol-ya'han.10,6  Yun'k'an8  akV 

And  then  now  forest  from  one  eating  was  And  then  again 

to  another  going. 

wak'pa'la  11  o'huta12  el13 * 15 16  ina'zi1114  na  mAni'  k'owa'katanhan  15  ya-c'in18 

to  go  wished 


river 


shore  or 
edge 

18 


there  he  stood 


and  water 


on  the  other  side 


keya's17  to'k'ani 18  iya'ye19  sni  na  heya'ha1120  sk'e,7 

although  there  was  he  might  start  not,  and  he  was  saying  it  is  said, 

no  way  as  follows 

kowa'kata1115  manka'22  ni23 *  ec'in'c'in24  nawa'zi11,”25  eya'. *20 

on  the  other  side  I  sit  might  thinking  this  I  stand,”  he  said. 

often 


“To'kin21 

“  Oh  that 

Yun'k'an 

And  then 


i  A  shortened  form  of  Tk'to'mi  (the  Spider),  who  is  the  great  trickster  and  charlatan  among  the 
Dakota. 

5 he'c't’i  he  that;  6' a  sort;  -i  emphatic. 

3  wana'  perhaps  contains  the  passive  prefix  tva-. 

4  ka  demonstrative  indicating  something  that  happened  at  a  remote  time  or  in  a  remote  place;  k’e  t’a 
sort  or  kind;  na  probably  a  locative  particle  used  instead  of  -l  to  indicate  that  he  was  already  at  the 
place  where  the  event  happened. 

5  la-  diminutive  suffix. 

6  o-  prepositional  prefix  meaning  in,  the  idea  being  that  the  traveling  was  done  within  a  certain 
region;  when  there  is  a  definite  object  in  view  the  form  is  itima’ni;  ya  motion  away  in  general,  as 
distinguished  from  starting  and  arriving;  -han  continuative  suffix. 

i  ik'e  quotative. 

8  Introductory  connective. 

8  c'on  an  altered  form  of  6' an  woods;  io'ka  thick,  the  final  vowel  being  altered  in  nominalizing. 

10  wol  wa-  something,  and  yu'ta  to  eat,  contracted  into  l. 

11  tva-  perhaps  passive  prefix;  -la  diminutive. 

1  -o-  prepositional  prefix;  hu'ta  shore. 

is  e  demonstrative;  -l  motion  to  that  place. 

h  i-  prepositional  prefix  indicating  purpose;  na- instrumental  prefix  indicating  action  done  with 
the  foot;  tin  to  stand. 

15  k'owa'ka  on  the  other  side  of  the  river;  -tan  from;  -han  continuing  to  be. 

16  A  compound  verb;  6' in  to  wish. 

17  keya'i;  ke'ya  usually  equivalent  to  something  and  the  emphatic  suffix  -h 

78  to  indefinite  demonstrative;  6a  sort  or  kind,  which  is  altered  to  ifc'a  after  o,  and  a  syllable  ni 
often  suffixed  to  adverbs  of  this  kind  when  the  verb  is  followed  by  the  negative  particle.  It  may  be 
the  stem  of  the  verb  ni  to  live. 

19  This  seems  to  contain  the  ordinary  stem  of  the  verb  to  go  and  the  causative  auxiliary.  Final  a 
is  altered  to  e  before  ini. 

tohc  demonstrative  referring  to  what  follows;  ya  to  go;  -han  continuative. 

51  to  indefinite  demonstrative;  kin  perhaps  the  definite  article. 

nma-  objective  pronominal  prefix  before  yan'ka. 

“  The  sign  of  the  optative. 

44  e  demonstrative;  6’in  to  wish,  duplicated  to  show  repetition  of  the  mental  process. 

36  na  to  do  with  the  foot;  wa-  subjective  personal  pronominal  prefix;  tin  to  stand. 

36  e  demonstrative;  stem  ya. 
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mAni' 

water 


el13  ta'ku27  wan  he  han/skaska28 

there  what  a  horns  long 

(or  something) 


c'a  nonwan'29  tato'heya30 

that  was  swimming  against  the 
sort  current 


hiya'ya.31  Yun'k'an8  akV  heya',20  “ To'kin21  k'owa'kata1115  maka'22  ni23 


passed  by.  And  then  again 


ec'in'c'in  24 


nawa'zi11,”25 


thinking  often  I  stand,” 

Yun'k'an8 

And  then 


eya 

he  said 


he  said  as 
follows, 
r  26 


“  Oh!  that  on  the  other  side  I  sit  might 


ic'a'nl 32 

ta'ku 

he 

han'skaska 

just  then 

something 

horns 

long 

“Ho, 

mAni' 

kin 

le  o'p'ta30 

“Ho! 

water 

the 

this  across 

na  heci^a,35 

md  said  to  him 
as  follows, 

ta'ku  wanzi'  iwa'ktac'iyi11' 38  k'te39 

certain  one  I  cause  you  to  be  on  will 

thing  guard  against 

kin  heya',  “Ho'wo!  misu11',42  to'k^a43 

saidas  ‘‘Come!  my  younger  by  and  by 
follows,  brother, 


kin  33 
the 

ac'i'yin  37 

I  take  you 


e'na  34 

there 


ina'zin 

stood  (or 
stopped ) 

k'ta,  tk'a 

will,  but 


the 


sc'e'1 48 

so 


ec'a'mo11 47 

I  do  it 


k'te 

will 


lo,” 


eya  . 

said  he. 


“  Ho! 

whenever 

head  outside 

send*it  not 

water 

waun'52  we 

lo.  He'd'el 

wamiye'dikita' 

k'te 

I  am 

indeed 

So 

you  be  on  the  watch 
for  me 

will 

Ho 

he'd'Ss 

wana'  “To, 

”  eya'. 

So 

it  happened 

now  “Yes,” 

said  he. 

lo,,,4°  eci'ya.41  Yun'kV  Ik' to' 

he  said  to  And  then  Spider 
him. 

ta'ku  ec'on'-ma'ya£i'44  kin45 

what  to  do  you  command  the 
me 

wan  a'  hedi'ya, 

now  he  said  to  him 
as  follows, 

.so  ogAna'51  nonwan'- 

in  swimming 

lo,”  eya'. 

said  he. 


d'ank'e'48 

So 

sni  niAni' 


27  Used  indifferently  as  an  interrogative  pronoun  meaning  what?  and  an  indefinite  pronoun  mean¬ 
ing  SOMETHING. 

®The  final  syllable  of  han'sk'a  long  is  duplicated  for  the  plural  of  he. 
a*  wan  is  probably  the  causative  auxiliary  ya  altered  to  wan  after  on. 

®tate’  wind  against  the  current,  against  the  wind;  ya  causative;  he  perhaps  a  contraction  of 

ha  »o. 

31  hi  TO  ARRIVE  AT  A  PLACE  APPROACHING  ONE. 

32 i-  the  prepositional  prefix;  c'an  conjunction;  - 1  suffix  indicating  motion. 

“Definite  article  referring  to  ta'ku  he  han'skaska. 

“Alternate  form  with  il,  indicating  something  already  in  place. 

35 he  demonstrative;  ki-  changed  to  ci  after  e,  indicating  that  the  verb  takes  an  object;  ya  stem. 
“Post-position  containing  the  prefix  o-  and  referring  to  le. 

37 a- prepositional  prefix,  which  indicates  here  that  the  subject  of  the  verb  went  in  company;  t’i- 
i-you;  ya  to  go,  altered  to  yin  before  k'ta,  the  sign  of  the  future. 

38£-  prepositional  prefix;  wa'kta  to  be  on  guard;  c'i  i-you;  causative  ya,  changed  to  yin  before  k'te. 
“Future  participle  k'ta  altered  to  k'te  by  incorporating  the  ye  of  ye  lo. 

*°2/e  lo  is  usually  employed  in  closing  declarative  sentences  in  direct  address. 

“e  demonstrative  referring  to  what  has  just  been  said;  ci  for  ki  to  or  for;  stem  ya. 
ami-  possessive  prefix,  first  person  singular. 

“Probably  the  indefinite  demonstrative  to. 

"fi  demonstrative;  c'on  to  do  (probably  compounded  of  a  prefix  c'a  and  on) ;  ma-  objective,  first 
verson  singular;  ya-  subjective,  second  person  singular;  H  to  command,  to  bid. 

“It  will  be  noticed  that  kin  is  used  referring  to  the  entire  preceding  sentence. 
i6e  demonstrative;  c’a  sort,  kind;  -l  indicating  motion. 

47 e  demonstrative;  t'a  (see  note  44);  ma-  first  person  objective;  on  (?). 

“Conjunction  introducing  the  next  sentence. 

“Contraction  of  tanka' ta. 

60 hi  to  arrive  coming;  u  to  be  coming  along  with  a  continuous  motion;  ya  causative,  changed 

o  ye  before  ini. 

1  ilo-  verbal  prefix. 

|  Mwa-  first  person  subjective;  un  usual  or  customary  condition  or  state. 
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C'ank'e'  wana'  leya'53  “Toha'nl54  maKpi'ya  wanzi'  tuk'te'l55 

So  now  he  said  this,  “When  cloud  one  somewhere 

ci'kala58  tanin'yan57  yan'ke  £in58  e«5in'59  oma'kiya'ka  yo.80  He't'Ol 

small  visibly  ~  sits  the  in  that  case  tell  me  thou.  So 

edin/  nawa'p'i1181  k'te  na  mAni'  sme  e'ltkiya82  waki'yaki1183  k'ta  <5'e,’'t4 

in  that  I  flee  will  and  water  deep  thither  I  go  back  to  will 

case 

eya'.  Yun'k'an  heya'  “Misu11'  hec'a'no1185  kinhan' 66  mi£ 67  to'ke^ke' r'8 

said  he.  '  And  then  he  said  as  “My  younger  you  do  that  if  I  in  what  way 

follows,  brother, 

Yun'k'an  “to'k£a  tohan/  omayakila'ke78 

And  then  “in  that  when  you  tell  it  to  me 
case 


walia11' 

I  under¬ 
take 

<5inhan' 

when 


k'ta  he”69  eci'ya. 

shall  ?’’  he  said  to 
him. 


lece'l  ehe'71  6inhan/  wan'cag72  kipa'3  ibAla'bAle73  din  to'k'sa 


in  this 
way 


you  say  when 


o'huta  ek'ta'74  iya'lipayi11'75  k'te  lo,”  eya'. 


shore 


at 


you  fall  then  will 


at  once  doubling  I  start  to  go  so  the  by  and  by 
up  (when) 

u‘Misun/  nitun'k'an3ila76 

1 1  My  younger  your  grandfather 
brother 


lo,’ 


ehe'  c'inhe' 77 

you  say  when 


u  we 

is  com-  in- 
ing  deed 

hehin'80  k'te  lo,”  eya'. 

you  say  will  said  he. 

that 


said  he. 

wakin'yan  78 

Thunders 


d'a 

that 

sort 


hoton'pi 


79 


roar 


kinhan' 

when 


63feTHis;i/a. 

5Ho  the  indefinite  demonstrative;  han  continuative;  -l  suffix  indicating  motion. 

65<m  indefinite  particle,  also  found  in  tu'wa  who;  l-  suflix  indicating  motion. 

66 -fa  diminutive  suffix. 

57 tailin'  visible;  adyerbialized  by  means  of  the  auxiliary  ya,  which  is  here  nasalized  after  the  pre¬ 
ceding  nasalized  vowel. 

68 The  c  in  tin  has  been  changed  from  k  after  the  vowel  e. 

6»e-  the  demonstrative;  kin  article  altered  as  above. 

60  o-  prepositional  prefix,  often  used  with  verbs  meaning  to  say;  via-  first  person  objective;  ki- 
dativesign;  ya;  ka  auxiliary;  yo  imperative  particle  singular. 

61  mu-  instrumental  prefix,  indicating  action  by  means  of  the  foot;  wa-  first  person  singular  objec¬ 
tive;  p’a  changed  to  p  in  before  k'ta. 

62 Probably  e  demonstrative;  - 1  suffix  indicating  motion;  t-  -ta  to;  ki-  the  dative  sign;  ya  caus¬ 
ative  in  waki'yakin. 

63w a-  pronominal  prefix;  ki-  the  dative  sign;  ya  to  go;  kin-  ka  to  be. 

w  Evidently  c'a  altered  before  he  e  in  eya'. 

65 he  that;  c'a  (see  note  2);  ni-  pronominal  prefix;  o«  stem. 

66 kin  article;  -han  continuative  particle. 

67  Emphatic  form  of  the  independent  personal  pronoun,  -A  the  emphatic  suffix. 

68 to  indefinite  pronoun;  k'e-  c'a  sort. 

Interrogative  particle. 

70 o-  prepositional  prefix;  ma-  objective  pronoun;  ya-  subjective  pronoun;  ki-  dative  sign;  ya  to  say,  j 
la  in  the  second  person  singular;  ka,  auxiliary.  In  this  case  both  the  final  vowel  is  altered  to  e.  and  I 
the  initial  consonant  of  the  succeeding  word  is  changed  from  k  to  t  in  sympathy.  This  often  Imp  | 
pens  where  there  is  no  apparent  necessity. 

71  Second  person  singular  of  eya  to  say;  e  demonstrative. 

72 wan'ea  one  +  g,  perhaps  the  contracted  form  of  the  auxiliary. 

73i-  perhaps  from  the  verb  i  to  arrive,  though  the  sense  of  this  verb  is  quite  distinct;  bdla'  first 
person  of  ya,  which  is  doubled. 

71  e  demonstrative;  -ta  post-position;  k'  inserted  for  emphasis. 

76 i-  prepositional  prefix;  ya-  pronominal  subject;  lipa  stem;  yin  probably  causative,  altered  before  k'ta. 

Kmi-  possessive  pronominal  prefix,  first  person;  -la  diminutive  suffix. 

77  Here  han  is  contracted  to  he  without  the  usual  phonetic  reasons. 

78The  wakin'yan  are  the  famous  thunder-birds.  The  word  means  literally  flying  things  (from 
kin'yan  to  fly,  with  the  passive  prefix  wa-).  Possibly  the  final  syllable  of  kin'yan  is  the  causative 
auxiliary. 

79 ho  voice;  ton  stem;  -pi  plural  suffix. 

80 he  demonstrative  that,  second  person  singular  of  the  verb  ya  to  say,  the  final  vowel  being 
furthermore  altered  to  in  before  k’te.  , 
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<3'ank'e‘ 

So 

yan'kin  na 

he  sat  and 


wana 

now 

ya. 

was 
going. 


ka'k'el 81 

in  that  way 

Yun'k'an 

And  then 


niAni 

water 

wana' 

now 


kin 

the 

niAni' 

water 


o'p 

aloi 


'ta  he  kin 

ong  horn  the 


ak'a'nl 82 


on 


o'huta  ik'i'yela83 

shore 


cin  leha'nl84  malipi'ya  t?abye'la85  au'.80  (3'ank 


V 


the  at  this  time 


clouds 


nitun'k'ansi'la 87  u  we 

your  grandfather  is  com-  indeed 


blackly 

lo,” 


were 

coming. 

eya'. 

said  he. 


So 


OankV 

So 


Kmunye'la 

roaringly 


88 


mg. 

£k'an'£k'an  89 

moving  about 


kingAla\90 

suddenly  did. 


ye 

near  to  was 

>  going 

heya',  “Misti11', 

he  said  as  “My  younger 
follows,  brother, 

agAna'  mAni' 

all  at  once  water 

kon  91 


iya'ye 

he  started 


a'taya  kik'su'ye93 

altogether  remembered 

ek'ta'  le'de  mAni' 

at  behold  water 

Yun'k'an  heha11'  mAni' 

he  remembered.  And  then  then  water 

kin  wankan'tkiya 99  Kolye'la 100  hin 


<5in 

the 

mAnio'huta 

edge  of  water 

kik'su'ya. 


Yun'k'an  Ik'to'  kon91  to'ki92 

And  then  Spider  the  whither 
(in  the  past) 

3ni.  Yun'k'an  i'tehanK(5ehan' 94 

not.  And  then  very  long  afterward 

a'op'e'ya95  lipa'ya  he90  ehan'97 

partly  in  he  was  lying  then 

ekta'  e'tonwan.98  Yan'k'an  mAni' 

at  he  looked.  And  (then)  water 

na  ta'ku  he  han'sk'ask'a  kon 


the 


upward 


grayish 


being  and 


horns 


wanya'ke 101 

he  saw 

Ho  lei 

Now  in  this 
place 

han  sk'e. 

ing  it  is  said. 


6ni 

not 


some¬ 
thing 

na  el  nako11'  wakin'yan  hoton'pi 

and  there  also  Thunders  roared 

i 


wana'  Ik'to'  kin  hetan' 102  he'd'eleS 103 

now  Spider  the  from  that  just  as  usual 

Lehan'yela 104  wek'su'ye.105 

Only  this  far  I  remember. 


long  the 

(in  past) 

nalio11'. 

he  heard. 

ak'e'  oma'ni- 

again  was  travel¬ 


s'  ka  demonstrative,  indicating  something  distant;  c'a  sort,  changed  to  k'e;  -l  suffix  indicating 

motion. 

89 a-  prepositional  prefix;  -f  suffix  indicating  motion. 

83i-  prepositional  prefix;  ya  causative  altered  to  ye;  -la  diminutive. 

8Oe  demonstrative;  -han  continuative  particle;  -l  suffix  indicating  motion. 

85  sa'pa  (also  sa'pa)  dirty  or  blackened,  contracted  to  iah\  ya  causative;  -la  diminutive. 

86a-  before  u-  indicates  that  a  cloud  was  coming  accompanied  by  others,  and  thus  indirectly 
plurality. 

87tu'-thy;  -la  diminutive. 

^hmun  to  buzz  or  hum;  ya  causative;  -fa  intensive  auxiliary. 

89  Duplicated  to  express  the  distributive. 

90  hin-  indicates  rapidity  or  suddenness  of  motion. 

91  Article  used  in  referring  to  some  past  action  or  aforesaid  person. 

92  to  indefinite  demonstrative. 

93  Although  kik'su'ye  is  now  used  as  a  whole,  it  is  probably  to  be  analyzed  in  ki-  one  s  own;  l  su 
stem;  ye  causative. 

94  i-  prepositional  prefix;  te  particle  indicating  something  far  off  in  time  or  space;  -han  continuative 
suffix;  Hein  or  lice  really,  truly;  -han  continuative  suffix  employed  a  second  time. 

95 a-  and  o-  prepositional  prefixes;  p’a  to  follow  or  pursue;  ya  auxiliary. 

96  -han  changed  before  e. 

97  e  demonstrative;  -han  continuative. 

98  e  demonstrative. 

"This  word  contains  -ta  to,  contracted  to  -t;  ki-  the  dative  sign;  ya  causative. 

100  liul  contracted  form  of  the  adjective  ho'ta  gray;  ya  causative;  -la  diminutive  suff 

101  wan  probably  a  prefix;  ke  an  auxiliary. 

109  he  demonstrative;  -tan  from,  after. 

103  he  demonstrative;  c'a;  -l  suffix  indicating  motion;  -s  emphatic  suffix. 

104  le  demonstrative;  han  continuative  particle;  ya  causative;  -fa  diminutive  suffix. 

108  we-  FOR  ME. 
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[Translation] 

Spider  happened  to  be  traveling  along  alone  in  a  certain  place,  it  if 
said.  And  he  was  going  along  through  a  forest,  eating.  Then  hi 
stood  on  the  edge  of  a  river;  and,  although  he  wanted  to  get  across, 
there  was  no  way;  and  he  said,  they  say,  “I  stand  thinking  continu 
ally,  ‘  Oh  that  I  might  sit  on  the  other  side! 5  ”  Then  something  witl 
long  horns  came  swimming  up  against  the  current.  And  he  saic 
again,  “I  stand  thinking  continually,  ‘Oh  that  I  might  sit  on  till 
other  side!  ’  ” 

Just  then  the  creature  with  long  horns  stopped  there,  and  said  tc 
him,  “  Ho!  I  will  take  you  across  this  water,  but  I  will  have  you  bi 
on  the  watch  for  a  certain  thing.”  Then  the  Spider  said,  “Come! 
younger  brother,  I  will  do  whatever  jmu  command  me.”  So  he  said 
to  him,  “Well!  I  always  swim  in  the  water  with  my  head  not 
extended  above  it.  So  you  shall  be  on  the  watch  for  me.”  Then  he 
said,  “Yes.” 

So  he  said,  “  When  one  small  cloud  becomes  visible,  tell  me.  Then 
I  will  flee  and  go  back  into  deep  water.”  Then  he  said,  “  My  younger 
brother,  what  will  become  of  me?”  And  he  said,  “In  that  case, 
when  you  tell  it  to  me,  and  I  double  up  and  start  off,  you  will  fall 
close  to  the  shore.  When  you  say,  ‘  Your  grandfather  is  coming,’  it 
will  mean  that  the  Thunders  roar.” 

So  he  was  going  along  in  the  water  sitting  upon  the  horn.  And 
when  he  was  going  along  near  the  shore,  black  clouds  were  coining. 
So  he  said,  “My  younger  brother,  your  grandfather  is  coming.”  So 
all  at  once  the  water  moved  about  roaringly.  And  whither  the  Spider 
went,  he  did  not  at  all  remember.  And  a  long  time  afterward,  lo!  he 
came  to  himself  lying  partly  in  the  water.  Then  he  looked  at  the 
water.  Then  upward  the  water  was  grayish,  and  he  did  not  see  thej 
thing  with  long  horns,  and  he  also  heard  Thunders  roaring. 

Now  the  Spider  traveled  on  from  this  place  just  as  usual,  it  is  said. 
I  remember  only  this  far. 


WINNEBAGO  TEXT 

By  Paul  Radin 


Hio^jihi'wira1  jagu'2  haminA'ngiresga'nAnk’u113  hi'peresjinA'nkse;' 

Our  father  what  does  he  sit  on,  it  seems  he  came  to,  he  knew; 

e'gi5  is]a'nialion,je 6  ^a'kse;7  e'gi  ke  s’i'  wewi'ni;8  liAnke'8  waiAn'nijAn! 

and  tears  flowed  he  wept;  and  not  long  he  thought  not  anything 


of 

hajani'je;10  hAfike'8  wajAn'nijAn, 9  ke/8  wajAn'nijAn9  mn'genA'ngEnije.11 

he  did  not  not  anything,  not  anything  was  (there)  anywhere, 

see; 

Ja'gwaminA'ngiresga'nAnkse  gi'ji12  haminA'ngEnAnka,  e'ja  wajain/jAn13 

What  he  sat  on  it  seemed  he  sat  on  that  which,  there  something 

hanigu'je,  hanigu'nAnka14  manA'ngEre 15  eja16 

ok  f -  ’  *  "  '*  ■  1  ■  ’ 


he  took  from, 

wa 

for 


the  earth 


mn'gemnk17 

there  a  little  piece 


'gi’un'je;18  e'gi19  hominA'ngEnAnka20  k'unhAnhi'regi21  howahuhi'je.22 

1  them  he  and  that  which  ne  sat  on  below  him  towards  he  sent  it. 


made; 


i hi' fat  father;  hihi'wira  1st  plural  of  possessive  pronoun  of  terms  of  relationship;!;  softens  to  J 
when  followed  by  any  syllable. 

3jagu'  regular  interrogative  and  relative  pronoun. 

3 Contraction  for  ha-minAhk-hire’sgS-nAhk-’un;  ha  on;  min’ahk  he  sits;  hire  it  seems;  -sg6  a  suffix 
implying  uncertainty;  -nAhk  suffix  denoting  sitting  position;  ’ft®  he  does,  auxiliary  verb  (1st  person 
ha'un ,  2d  person  i'hnt  3d  person  ’««). 

4 hi-peres-ji-nA hk-se;  hi  prefix  generally  meaning  with;  peres  he  knows;  ji  he  comes;  -nAhk  suffix 
denoting  sitting  position;  -st  or  -jt  temporal  suffix  denoting  present  completed  action. 

6 e’gi  conjunction,  sometimes  with  the  force  of  then.  Composed  of  two  elements,— e,  the  demon¬ 
strative  pronoun  of  3d  person;  and  -gi,  an  adverbial  suffix.  For  the  demonstrative  expressing  position 
near  the  1st  person  it  is  me’gi,  and  for  that  near  the  second  person  de'gi. 

6  (h)iija-ni-halidn'-je  eye-water-it  flowed  on— present  time. 

3  y a'k-iS  he  weps — present  time. 

BwS’w in  he  knows;  ni  negative  particle  following  adverb  hAhkv'  or  kc  not,  and  always  inserted  at 
the  end  of  the  stem  of  the  following  verb. 

9  wajAn’nijAn  indefinite  pronoun  composed  of  wa'jAn,  something;  and  hi'jAn  one,  a.  The  n  follow¬ 
ing  the  nasalization  is  a  glide.  , 

whaja-ni-jt  he  sees;  negative  particle;  present  (1st  person  haca’,  2d  person  haija',  3d  person  haja'). 

nnihgi-nAhk-ni-jt  any  (thing);  sitting  position;  negative  particle;  present. 

13 gi’ji  an  adverb  generally  meaning  so.  Oftener  used  as  a  stop. 

^Contraction  for  wa’jAn  hi’jAn.  The  elision  of  the  h,  the  union  of  two  vowels  to  form  a  diphthong, 
and  the  shifting  of  the  nasalization,  are  very  common  in  Winnebago;  for  example,  uAn+hi'jAn  form 
nain’jAn  A  TREE;  TIlAn  +  hi'jAn  form  main'jAn  A  YEAR. 

u  hani-gu-nAhka  to  have,  to  take  from;  ha  from  (1st  person  ha'ni,  2d  person  ha'sini ,  3d  person 
hani').  This  verb  is  used  also  as  one  of  the  possessive  pronouns,  gu  it  comes  in  direction  towards 
subject  of  action  (1st  person  hak'u',  igu,  gu);  iiAh’kd,  sitting  form  of  demonstrative  pronoun  ga 
that.  Here  used  with  force  of  relative  pronoun. 

lbman-nA'hgErt  earth;  demonstrative  plural  pronoun  from  ga;  idiomatically  used  as  the  plural 
definite  article. 

l6e'ja  adverb.  Probably  composed  of  demonstrative  e  and  hija’  there. 

17 nthge-nihk  a  piece,  a  little;  nihk  is  the  regular  diminutive  suffix.  Sometimes  used  to  express 

;  in  indefinite  object. 

|  18wa -gi’hn-jt  plural  objective  personal  pronoun;  for;  he  did;  present  time.  There  are  four  el e- 
i  ments  of  gi  that  have  to  be  carefully  distinguished, — the  instrumental  pretix,  the  preposition  for  or 

to,  the  temporal  suffix,  and  the  verbal  stem.-.  ,.-Q 
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manA'ngEre 

(to)  this  earth 


•  —  /  A  A  OA 

je  esge24 

let  similar 


Hoku'ruliujEga'j  An  23 

He  looked  at  his  own 

ke'wajAn,nijAn  haT-ebEni'je25  KusaranA'nkse, 26 

nothing  appeared  upon  it  bare  it  was, 

(i.  e.,  grew) 

nAnkse27  man  a 

was  this 

gise'we  jinai'nkjAnAg'ajAV’29  hiregi'ii.30 

quiet  it  will  become,”  hethoughtso. 


jinA'nkse; 

it  became: 


e'gi 

and 


e'gi 

and 


kegise'weni- 

not  still  it 


lA'ngEre  horupl'ninAnkse;  e'gi  Umeiegun'hagiji 

iis  earth  turning  it  was;  then  “if  this  way  I  do 


28 


E'gi  higi’un/je31  hominA'ngEnanka;  e'ja  liAnwi'jAn32  ru'zanA'nga 33 


Then  he  made  for  it  that  which  he  sat  on;  there  a  grass  he  took  and 

hi'gi’un/je  manno'wahu'hije34  jegu11'  hia'nA'nga35  hokii'ruKii<?ga'jAn 

he  made  toward  the  earth  he  and  then  he  did  he  looked  upon  his  own 

sent 

hAnke'  gise'weni'nankse.  .  .  .  Jigi'ja1136 ’un'je  ’un'6ebigi'ji37  kecu'ngega38 

not  still  it  was.  .  .  .  Again  one  he  did  when  he  finished  the  tortoise 

him 


>9 e'gi  may  begin  a  sentence.  Its  force  is  that  of  a  conjunction  connecting  more  or  less  inde¬ 
pendent  sentences,  as  distinguished  from  a'nAnga,  which  connects  closely  related  sentences.  The 
translation  and  or  then  is  always  inadequate. 

20  ho-mitiAnk-n Ahka;  ho  is  a  nominalizing  prefix.  Nominalization,  however,  requires  generally  not 
only  this  prefix  or  its  related  wo ,  but  also  the  suffixing  of  the  definite  article  ra  or  some  demon¬ 
strative,  as  in  this  case. 

21  k cun' h An- hi-r e'gi  below;  hi  auxiliary  or  causative  (1st  person  ha,  2d  person  ra  or  s',  3d  person  At); 
regi  is  an  adverb  with  a  prepositional  force  not  very  clearly  shown  in  this  case  because  the  vari¬ 
ous  elements  in  the  word  have  been  closely  united  to  form  a  distinct  preposition.  In  spite  of  this 
close  union,  however,  the  auxiliary  is  regularly  conjugated  for  the  1st,  2d,  and  3d  persons;  i.  e., 
kcun'hAnha'vegi,  k'un'h  Anna' regi,  k'un'hAnhi'regi.  The  -re'gi  denotes  that  it  is  immediately  below  the 
subject  of  action;  re  is  a  demonstrative  pronoun,  which  seems  to  denote  immediate  proximity,  and  to 
be  stronger  than  me  this  (for  the  first  person).  But  its  exact  meaning  is  uncertain. 

22 howa'-huhi-jt;  howa'  adverb  denoting  towards,  away  from  subject  of  action;  hnhi'  to  send  (1st 
person  huha' ,  2d  person  hum',  3d  huhi'),  to  send  away  from  subject  of  action;  for  to  send  towards 
subject  of  action,  the  verb  1st  person  reha',  2d  person  rera' ,  3d  person  rehi',  is  used. 

23  ho-ku-ruhu'c-gadjAn;  ho  preposition  generally  meaning  in;  Ait  pronoun  referring  to  what  belongs 
to  one’s  self,  either  of  one’s  own  person,  property,  or  relations.  Its  vowel  conforms  with  the  follow 
ing  vowel  (see  §  4);  rutiu'c ;  ru  is  in  this  case  either  the  instrumental  prefix  or  part  of  the  stem.  If  ? 
it  is  the  prefix,  its  original  meaning  with  the  mouth  has  been  entirely  lost.  A  similar  ease  is  found 
in  the  verb  duhu'rtig,  iu'ruhu'rug,  rulin' rug,  to  obtain,  to  accomplish;  ga'djAn  an  adverb  almost  j 
always  used  as  a  stop. 

at je'Csg?  an  adverb  meaning  that  kind,  that  way. 

26  ha-repni-jt i;  ha  on  ;  rep  it  pushes,  it  grows,  appears;  ni  negative  particle;  j6  present  tense. 

26  Am'  skin;  ka'ra  bare,  naked;  nA'hkse  sitting  position. 

27  hA uke  or  kt  not;  gise'wi  quiet;  ni  negative  particle. 

28  me  this  near  me;  jegm'  an  adverb  meaning  thus,  indeed;  ha  causative  1st  person;  gi'jil 
conditional. 

29jt  to  come;  naink  from  uAhk,  which  becomes  lengthened  in  the  future;  -kjdne  future  particle. i 
The  simple  future  particle  is  kja,  but  to  express  an  indefinite  future  the  particle  «a»  is  always  suf¬ 
fixed.  Without  the  it  has  the  force  of  a  mild  imperative.  (Cf.  also  note  43.) 

30 1st  person  ya're ,  2d  person  hira'rc,  3d  person  hi'rt  to  think. 

31  hi” An  to  do  with;  gi  for. 

MliAn'w i  weed,  grass;  -jAn  contraction  for  hi'jAn. 

Mru'z  or  rus  (1st  person  dus,  2d  person  su'rus,  3d  person  rus)  to  take;  a'nAnga,  a  conjunction  con 
necting  closely  related  sentences. 

m man'na-ho'wa-huhi'-jH;  ria  for  ra,  the  r  of  which  changes  to  n  after  a  nasalization  (see  note  22). 

toje'gtin  hid'nAhgd  a  common  connective  phrase;  At  causative  3d  person. 

^Contraction  iorjigS'  hi’jAn. 

37 Contraction  of  tin'cdp  to  finish  and  the  third  person  of  the  causative  hi.  Both  elements  of  th< 
verbare  conjugated.  Thus  ha’ tin'ceba'nAn,  s’ un'ccbra'iiAn,  'iin't&bi’nAn;  -gi'ji  is  used  here  as  a  tempora 
particle. 

^ke'chhk  or  IcecxVhge  large  species  of  turtles;  k?  alone  is  also  found  meaning  turtle; -yd  a  regular  pas 
sessive  pronominal  ending,  used  with  terms  of  relationship,  or  for  persons  to  whom  respect  is  to  b< 
shown.  It  is  always  used  in  indirect  address,  somewhat  in  the  sense  of  mr.  so  and  so.  It  is  ap 
pended  to  all  proper  names;  for  instance,  ku'nhhgd  eldest  born,  etc.  But  in  direct  address  the  -g< 
is  dropped. 
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bige'je  39  Hunubi'mani40  woweVinkojejain'1a41  wafffi/nzFr5 * * 3  4 * * * * * * ii3  uJaUn, 

recalled  him.  Two-legged  walkers  at  the  end  of  his  thinking  lie  made*  '  ,/„eJA, 

5arehoa'k.<AnAn43  .man,na  p'ins,un'44  se'rekUne'nA1145  kp'^.Vn  „  ° e,"  « 

they ar  bout  theeafth  yiln-keltgood^SX^  yoTtSse^* 

Tegu  nhia  nAngamanbin/iAn 47 hanio-i'o-iig  48  ]yran/  ,  '.  A,n 

»« • •  *»««  to  poSA'Svo  jV1?„  SlUfn'i1  WO™>lre  50 

111111  •  came 

hAfike'  hoViruliujni'je  ;51  e'gi  hAnke' 

not  at  looked  he  for  him;  and  again  not 

kuru'sse54  .  .  .  Hao-i'55 


un/je  wogun'zEra 

ie  did  the  creation 

logi'ruliujni'jege' 

he  looked  for  him 

:i'ra56  hoike'weje.57 

he  house  went  he  in. 


e'sge 52 

thus  _ _ 

‘‘HA-hA-^ika,- hi^STItu'nika  S 

Say  grandmother,  my  father  grandmother  work 


j  i^gigu11 53  _ 

again  then  he  took  him  back. 


There  at 
60 


•*  O  *  *  It 1  ^  v  A  j  AJ 

lu'ingi'gira 61  duKuru'ksAnA";  wogun'zEra  hu'ino-m'ra 

he  sent  me  for  I  have  accomplished;  his  creation  fix  it  aright  he  Se  for 

S»lst  person  ya'gg,  2d  person  hi'ragS ,  3d  person  hi’ git,  to  call. 

w Contraction  for  hu-nUnfp-hima'ni  leg-two-he  walks  with.  As  it  has  no  nominating  prefix 
orrectly  rendered,  it  ought  to  read  the  two-legs-to  walk  with.  It  is  used  here  idiomatically  as  a 
oun.  The  verb  is  1st  person  hi’mani,  2d  person  hima'ilni,  3d  person  hima'ni 

nwf- is  a  nominating  prefix  probably  composed  of  wa  indefinite  pronoun  and  ho.  It  is  used  far 
-ss  frequently  than  ho.  jejain’ja  is  a  contraction  iorjejAn'  to  end  and  e'ja  there,  with  preposi- 

onal  force.  ^  4 


nwa  m<iefinite  pronoun;  gtinz  or  girns  (1st  person  ha' gun. %  2d  person  ra'giins ,  3d  person  guns)  to 
reate;  the  article  -ra  has  the  force  of  a  relative  pronoun  here. 

“1st  person  hak&’reho,  2d  person  rakd’reho,  3d  person  kd’rcho,  to  re  ready,  to  be  about-  i k  or  Ahk 

1  person  singular  of  suffix  denoting  walking  or  lying.  (1st  person  -niAnk.  2d  person  m'wAnk,  3d 
31-son  -Ahk);  -sa  is  a  suffix  of  uncertain  meaning  that  never  appears  alone,  but  is  always  followed 
■  riAn.  it  is  generally  suffixed  to  the  elements  denoting  sitting  and  lying  or  walking.  Indeed,  I 
now  of  no  instance  where  -nAn  is  directly  suffixed  to  the  above  forms  of  the  verbs,  -&a  being  always 
iserted  before  it.  It  must  not  be  confused  with  ie,  from  which  in  actual  conversation  it  can  hardly 

3  distinguished.  -nAn  is  a  suffix  denoting  general  indefinite  action. 

44  From  p  in  good,  to  be  good,  and  is’ tin  2d  person  singular  of  auxiliary  ’un  (see  note  3). 

“From  irregular  verb,  1st  person  de,  2d  person  ie’ri,  3d  person  re,  to  go;  kja  future;  -we  a  suffix 
the  same  nature  as  iA,  never  appearing  alone,  but  always  followed  by  -nAn;  it  is  generally  suf- 
ted  to  verbs  in  the  standing  form. 

46  -ra  is  the  2d  person  singular  of  the  possessive  pronoun.  Used  here  in  a  vocative  sense.  For  this 
ason  the  regular  -ga  is  omitted. 

17 mAnhin  an  iron  knife.  This  term  was  used  to  designate  the  first  white  people  with  whom  the 

idians  came  in  contact. 

48 hard  with  prepositional  force  of  with,  possessing;  gi'gi  an  auxiliary  verb  (1st  person  ha'gigi, 
person  ra'gigi,  3d  person  gi’gi)  to  make,  with  the  idea  of  some  force  being  used  in  the  action. 

19  Contraction  for  man-ra-egi-Ji-gi'ji  earth-the-here-he  came- when;  -e’gi  is  an  adverb  here,  used 
a  prepositional  sense;  for  ji  see  note  4. 

^This  means  literally  something  terrifying  (from  nanliire  to  be  scared). 

1ho-  preposition  in;  gi-  preposition  for.  The  demonstrative  e  is  occasionally  used  for  the  3d  person 
igular  when  it  is  to  be  expressed,  -ni  negative  particle. 

2  Regular  adverb,  meaning  therefore  thus,  on  that  account. 

Contraction  for  jigl'  and  higtin’  then. 

'ku  reflexive  (see  note  23). 

'Adverbial  expression;  ha  in  composition  often  means  at. 

ii  (1st  person  ha’ci,  2d  person  ra’ci,  3d  person  cl)  to  live.  It  is  also  used  as  a  noun. 

1st  person  wai’kewe,  2d  person  horai'kiwi,  3d  person  hoi' kiwi;  ho  means  in;  i  is  probably  gi  for, 
h  the  g  elided  (see  §  33).  It  may,  however,  be  an  idiomatic  substitution  for  kl,  a  possessive 
tide.  The  verb  means  he  is  going  to  his  own  house.  If  it  were  not  his  own  house,  the  forms 
ild  have  been  1st  person  wa’gike’wi,  2d  person  hora’giki’w i,  3d  person  ho’giki’wi.  The  stem  of 
verb  is  M'we. 

Lsed  in  the  sense  of  halloo,  say,  and  often  simply  to  begin  a  narrative. 

Grandmother  is  hiko'roke;  but  in  direct  address  k'u’nikd  is  used,  just  as  ja’ji  and  na'ni  are  era¬ 
sed  for  father  and  mother. 

1st  person,  wa’di,  2d  person  wa'iere,  3d  person  wa'ri,  to  work.  The  3d  person  singular  of  verbs  is 
ie  same  time  the  absolute  form,  to  be  translated  by  our  infinitive. 

^  objective  personal  pronoun  1st  person.  For  -gi'gi  and  -ra  see  notes  48  and  46. 

J  tin  has  participial  force. 

44877°— Bull.  40,  pt  1—10 - 61 
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hanan,d  duKuru'k,«AnAn  ua'nksigo-i^na63  hidegwaha'ra64  hiuni'wahara 

all  I  have  accomplished  it  their  life  my  uncles  my  aunts 


wiakaraki'sge 65  ’uinekjane'nA11.”— “E'gi  dunsga'no  jasgera  nAnga 

the  same  as  myself  they  will  be.”-  “And  grandson  how  did  you 


HUJ  fttuiic  no  uijotn  . . —  ^  ^ 

hidegwa'raga  ua'nksigo-E'na66  wiraki'sge  jasge'kieje87  ke  iesga- 

n^  uncles  &  their  life  '  make  just  as  you  how  could  you  it  is  not 

ninA68  hion'iihiwi'ra  jegun'  gu*'sge69  jegudiA11  hAnkS'  jegu11'- 

thatway  our  father  indeed  he  created  (them)  that  is  so  (but)  not  he  made 

hid'70  p  ini'nA11.”71 — “K'unika'ga  wajAn'  wahigu'ni,72  esge73  hAnke' 

it  thus  could  he.”—  “Grandmother  something  to  them  she  for 

must  be, 


dp'i'nige  wanAnku'ni74  tVwagigi'ra.”75  HiranA'nkse.  “HAnka'a7* 

Slite  it  dots  she  is  saying  that  I  killed  them.”  He  thought.  No,  no, 


she 


S11C  /A  /  / 

(<unscra'no,  hAnke'ie  je'esge  ya're  wahaninA'nksAnA11,77  <5unsga  nc 

grandson,  not  that  way  am  I  am  I  saying,  grandson 

thinking 

'  k80( 


hion'uhi'wira  ro'ra  hAkon'na78  hingun'ssAnAn79  wa'ru<580  hi'kiru'jis8 

our  father  bodies  the  falling  Tie  made  me  eating  tofallshoit 

(to  die) 

k'inekio'nA1181  hegeimi,82  e'sge  hokon'na  <5unwahi'ge83  waVnA" 

they  would  make  one  because  of  that,  there-  death  for  them  to  have  he  made, 

another  f°re 


MuAiik  means  male  human  being;  UAfikSi'k  is  generic  name  for  human  beings,  and  second* ril; 
for  Indians.  ( h)o-in'na  is  the  nominalized  form  of  the  verb  1st  person  a' In,  2d  person  ra'i »,  3d  pel 
son  in,  TO  ACT,  TO  LIVE. 

h  m de'k  uncle;  -waha'ra  1st  person  plural  of  possessive  pronoun,  used  for  terms  of  relationship. 

“Contraction  for  wa-ya-ka'ra-ki'sge;  wa  indefinite  pronoun;  kara,  reflexive-possessive;  1st  persoi 
yaki'sge,  2d  person  hi'raki'sge,  3d  person  hiki'sge. 

“See  note  63.  . 

67 j a'sgi  how;  kji  future;  -ji  interrogative  particle.  The  whole  expression  has  acquired  a  force 
ordinary  usage  which  makes  it  practically  an  exclamation. 

wje’sgi  ha'nina  that  is  not  my  way;  ha’nina  is  a  possessive  pronoun. 

GVgtins  HE  CREATED;  -gt  a  Causal  suffix,  BECAUSE,  FOR  THAT  REASON. 

70  An  expression  similar  to  jegtin’hia'nA nga;  gi  has  adverbial  force. 

71  p'in  to  be  good  is  often  used  as  an  auxiliary  verb  with  the  force  of  to  be  able,  can. 

nThis  means  she  must  be  related  to  them;  wa  plural  objective  personal  pronoun  3d  person;  - 
causative.  It  must  not  be  forgotten  that  the  causative  is  really  an  auxiliary  verb  and  is  offe 
used  as  such,  -gu’ni  a  temporal  suffix  implying  a  probability  that  is  almost  a  certainty.  The  otlu 
suffix  denoting  probability,  - igu’ni ,  has  no  element  of  certainty  in  its  meaning. 

owe  she  says  changes  to  wa  after  a  negative.  The  verb  is  irregular,  1st  person  hike  ,  2d  P®^ 
hiie’,  3d  person  he.  The  h  of  he  is  always  omitted.  The  w  preceding  a  indicates  that  the  subjei 
of  the  principal  verb  and  of  e  is  the  same.  If  they  had  been  different,  the  e  would  have  remain*; 
unchanged;  nahku'ni  is  a  contraction  for  nAfik  gu’ni,  the  suffix  denoting  sitting  position  an  1 
suffix  denoting  probability.  K'u’nika  does  not  actually  say  the  above  words,  but  the  supfxjsi  10 
seems  so  true  to  Wa&jifige'ga,  that  it  almost  amounts  to  a  certainty,  and  therefore  -gu'ni  is  used  instea 


of  -igu'ni. 

76 t’e  dead;  wa  them;  hagi’gi  I  did  (see  note  48);  -ra  that  (see  note  46);  1st  person  teha,za  persu 
t’e'ra,  3d  person  t'e'hi,  to  kill. 

7« The  short  e  is  changed  to  d  on  account  of  emphasis. 

u  See  notes  74  and  43. 

is  1st  person  ha'konv, i,  2d  person  ha'rakdn'nt,  3d  person  hakon'nt,  to  fall. 

7  shin  me;  guns  to  make;  Is  An  An  (see  note  43). 

Boist  person  du't,  2d  person  iu'rut,  3d  person  rut,  to  eat.  the  wa  is  indefinite. 

8oa  1st  person  hi’fikirujis,  2d  person  hi'niUki’rujis,  3d  person  hinki'rujis.  c 

8i Goes  with  the  preceding  verb,  k’in  auxiliary  verb  (from  1st  person  ha’k'tn,  2d  person  ra.  . - 
person  k'U,  to  do,  to  make;  ni,  i'nt,  rt,  i'ri,  suffix  used  to  indicate  3d  person  plural  of  almos 
verbs.  It  is  really  an  auxiliary  verb.  For  ?M"  see  note  43.  When  suffixed  to  future,  it  ma  e. 
latter  more  indefinite. 

Mgt'jtni  or  hegt'jini  conjunction.  The  latter  form  is  rarely  found. 

83 tun  many,  really  an  adverb;  wahi'-  he  made  them;  gi  causal  suffix. 
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ManA'ng-Ere  hakinikine'kjonemi'uni.84  Wa’u'nAn85  hntVse  /CAnTrT„v  •/  •  „ 

The  earth  crowded  t^wo^notUe  one  aXfto 

S  ^  “K'anika'ga 

hisgg'HJf-  hA.ike'  gipMninABka'ja-  e'wajd-,-  wahigS'  wakariT' 

“Sir  like  it  she  does  .hi,  soietbW.  fheSe  ™b “‘S' 

gEDAnka  ja“  590  hiranA  nkse.900  “Ka'a,  <5u°%a'no  kSWaniW  haoa' 

ing  their  part,”  bethought.  “No,  no,’  grandson  itisSso  ^  ' 

w°]Angaj  An  naijAn  91  nA^ge'ra92  mMegi'ia093  dako'94  hideoWmcm 

for  a  long  time  (your? heart  a  sofe  oL,  ’  therefore  Sles  g 

hiumwa  raga  UAnk^igo-inna'ji.95  Hiponai'rek]enAn96  ho^’a'g-ErA97 

..  lifet0live-  They  will  getJenough  t£ir%e 

birahi  “heme  kje  98  wage'je.99  “Ha^a11'  du^ga'no  nAnii'ne100 

theywillgoupto.  she  said.  “WeU  grandson  stand  up 

Qiroiko  nank  uwma  nihek]ane'nAn.101  EVi  hironi'konainkjanihe'- 

they  will  follow  me  thus  forever.  And  1  shall  follow  you  for- 

nAn.102  <5un%a'no  hidaje'103  waW'je  104  UAngErani'nAV05  hAnke' 

grandson  with  your  strength  do  a  man  you  are,  not 


ever, 


m  First  ki  reflexive  pronoun,  referring  to  the  fact  that  the  people  are  regarded  as  related;  ni  is  the 
legative  particle.  As  I  have  never  found  another  instance  of  ni  appearing  without  hAnke’,  I  assume 
hat  I  overheard  the  latter  word.  For  -ge’Jini  see  note  82. 

“See  notes  3  and  43. 

“Referring  to  the  Winnebago  ghost- village. 

87  hisge'  truly;  -hjin  intensive  suflflx. 

"wa'ijink  a  hare  (see  note  38). 

88  Verb  1st  person  hai’p  in,  2d  person  rai'p'in,  3d  person  gi’p'in.  The  force  of  gi  in  verbs  that  elide  it  in 
he  first  and  second  persons  is  obscure,  although  it  is  generally  the  instrumental  prefix.  In  this  case 
t  is  the  gi,  meaning  for,  to;  it  is  pleasing  to  me.  ni  negative  particle:  ka’jAn ,  contracted  for 
nAHk-ga’jAn  (see  notes  74  and  23). 

8Sae  demonstrative  this. 


“The  verb  is  found  only  in  the  reflexive  form,  1st  person  wa’kara'ttk,  2d  person  wa'raka'raitk,  3d 
>erson  waka'ra&ik;  wa  indefinite  pronoun;  kara  reflexive  pronoun;  -e-  is  a  glide. 

This  should  be  hi'renA'hk&t,  the  change  from  e  to  a  being  due  to  the  presence  of  the  negative. 

91  An  idiomatic  expression  with  force  of  an  exclamation.  Probably  a  contraction  of  haga'+wajAn+ 
a'jAn+rnai'jAn;  haga'  is  an  exclamation  employed  by  women  (see  note  115);  maijan  a  year,  time. 
WnAncge'  HEART. 

93 1st  person  hin'dek,  2d  person  nin'dek,  3d  person  dek,  to  be  sore;  i'jAn,  hi’jAn,  one,  a. 

91  Conjunction,  meaning  in  spite  of,  notwithstanding. 

“See  note  12;  -ji,  concessive  conjunction  meaning  if;  -gi'ji  is  often  used  with  the  same  force. 

9,lst  person  hin'pdnAnkje’nAn,  2d  person  hini'ponAnkje'nAn ,  3d  person  hipd'nAhkje’nAn.  The  initial 
(-  in  the  first  person  is  a  contraction  of  the  prefix  hi-  and  the  pronoun  Ivin;  -ire  personal  pronoun  3d 
erson  plural  (see  note  81). 

97  From  i’ak  to  be  old.  The  fact  that  it  has  the  nominalizing  prefix  ivould  indicate  that  S’ak  is  a 

erb. 

“1st  person  hi'rahi',  2d  person  hira'rahi,  3d  person  hira'hi,  to  reach;  -lie in  or  -Ujtn  superlative  par¬ 
ole;  for  ne  see  note  81.  The  simple  future  -kje  is  used  because  the  limits  of  the  action  are  con¬ 
nived  as  having  been  set.  The  suffix  -ka»  would  have  made  the  future  indefinite. 

"1st  person  wa'gi,  2d  person  wara’gc,  3d  person  wage? ,  to  mean. 

100 1st  person  nan' jin,  2d  person  nAnna'jin,  3d  person  nanjin',  to  stand.  The  -nr  or  re  is  the  irnpera- 
ve.  There  are  two  kinds  of  imperatives,  immediate  and  general.  The  immediate  is  -ne,  and  the 

rneral  is  -An'jg, 

101  Contraction  for  hira-ho'-hin-konA 'fik-  unini-ha'nihe-kjane’nA n;  hi'ra  prefix  meaning  with,  in  sense 
accompaniment;  ho  prefix,  meaning  obscure  here;  hin  objective  personal  pronoun  1st  person  singu- 
r,  ko'nAhk  stem  of  verb  to  follow;  nihe'  is  an  auxiliary  verb  and  is  used  to  imply  repetition.  It  is 
gularly  conjugated  1st  person  ha'nihe,  2d  person  ranihe,  3d  person  nihe’.  It  must  not  be  confused 
ith  -ni’he,  which  is  not  conjugated  and  appears  as  a  suffix  with  the  meaning  of  had;  ’Amine  they 
h;  for  ne'nAn  see  note  43. 

m-ni  objective  personal  pronoun  2d  person  singular.  The  stem  appears  either  as  -naiiik  or  uAhk 
) a' nihe  (see  note  101). 

103  Adverb.  The  ending  -a'jt  would  seem  to  indicate  that  it  is  really  the  imperative  form  of  a  verb. 
,0<  Imperative  form  (see  note  100);  wa  indefinite  pronoun. 
rrom  UAnk  man,  and  hani'nAn  to  have,  to  possess  (see  note  14). 
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hakjAnbEniAn'je.”106  Hogigi'nh  rawi'gi.107  “HAnke'  hakjAn,bEni’ 

lookback.”  Around  they  started.  “Not  lookback” 

wegunihirege'jini.11' 


sia'ka108 


she  said 


k'unika'ga 

grandmother 


jagu'’un  109 


why 


dowe'Hjimnk 111  hoiradge'ja 112  hakjAnpga']An 

Just  a  little  to  the  left  look  back  (he  did) 


she  said  it  he  thought. 

haeohu'ra  u: 


horulionupke'reje.  114  “(3unsga'no, 

it  caved  in  instantaneously.  “  Grandson,  oh,  myroh,  my! 

niga']An  wajAn/nukAnAn116  hanika'rajinlijinga'jA11.117 

you  are  (but)  something  great  I  had  encouraged  you  much. 

deere'sge118  hAnke'  karu's119  duliurugni'nAn  hokona'jane.” 12( 

this  even  not  take  it  back  I  can  these  falling.” 

Hot’a'j6nne.  waga'kce121  ai'renA11.122  Hogigi'nh  harai'regi 12: 

The  deaths  she  meant  it  is  said.  Around  they  went 

pejide'jEra; 124  hogi'we125  wa’u-ine'ie  ai'renAn 


(he  did) 

hagagasgejA'nbj 

oil.  mvl  nb.  mv! 


to  where  started 


l1 


UA  ngET8 

a  man 

(Juns — 7 


sga  no. 

Grandson, 


I  J  J  7 

the  edge  of  the  fire; 


that  way 


they  went 


they  say. 


106  From  ha'kja  back,  and  j  a  np  to  look;  wt  negative  particle;  An'jg  imperative. 
hw ra  for  re,  which  changes  in  the  plural;  from  verb  to  go;  -wi  is  the  sign  of  the  plural,  but  i: 
rarely  used  for  the  3d  person.  The  usual  form  would  have  been  ra'irS. 

los  1st  person  ha’&i,  2d  person  ra'ti,  3d  person  &i,  to  say,  to  call  out;  -aka  or  -A'nka  is  the  walking 
or  lying  form  3d  person  singular. 
ioo  Interrogative  pronoun, 
no  gee  notes  74  and  82. 

nico'weiN  front;  -hjin  intensive  particle;  -nink  diminutive, 
no hoira'cg&  left;  e'jci  there. 

H3 hak'  or  hakja'  in  back;  hohu'ra  to  come  from  (nominalized). 

mist  person  hunnn'honAn  (for  ho'+himiiiMnAn),  2d  person  honi' nation  ah  ,  3d  person  ho'ruMnAn 
meaning  to  fall  in,  like  the  bank  of  a  river;  -aji-  a  particle  meaning  immediately,  in  the  twin 
kling  of  an  eye;  -ke'rS  an  auxiliary  verb,  never  appearing  independently, 
no  An  exclamation  of  a  woman. 
wrukA'nAn  adjective,  great,  mighty. 

in  ha  preposition;  ni  objective  personal  pronoun  2d  person  singular;  kara  reflexive-possessive  pro 
noun,  used  because  the  hare  is  related  to  K'unika'ga;  jin  stem  of  verb  to  encourage;  -lijin  intensive 
-ga'jA  n  a  stop. 

n 8dc'd  demonstrative  of  1st  person;  -re'&ge  even;  for  -re  see  note  21. 
ns  See  note  23. 

i®  IiAkon'nCi  the  falling;  ja'nt  standing  singular  form  of  demonstrative  de. 
wi  From  wage'  to  mean,  and  a'kie  walking  form  of  verb  3d  singular. 

122 From  he  to  say.  The  e  changes  to  a  in  the  plural;  i're  3d  person  plural.  Is  always  used  ai 
quotative  in  sense  of  it  is  said. 

123 re  to  go  (see  note  107) ;  -gi  when. 
i24 pec  fire;  cec  the  edge. 

its  Used  as  an  adverb,  but  really  a  verb;  1st  person  wa’giwi,  2d  person  hora'giwe,  3d  person  ho'giu  i 
to  go  around  and  around. 


[Free  Translation] 

As  our  father  came  to  consciousness,  be  thought  of  the  (substance) 
he  was  sitting  on.  His  tears  flowed  and  he  cried,  (but  not  long  did  he 
think  of  it).  He  saw  nothing.  Indeed,  nothing  was  there  anywhere. 
He  took  something  of  the  substance  he  was  sitting  on,  and  made  a 
little  piece  of  earth  for  them  (our  ancestors),  and  from  the  place  on 
which  he  sat  (he)  cast  it  down  below.  Then  he  looked  at  what  he  had 
made,  and  he  saw  that  it  had  become  very  similar  to  our  earth.  But 
nothing  grew  upon  it;  bare  it  was,  and  not  quiet,  but  revolving.  “  How 
shall  I  make  it  become  quiet?”  he  (Earth-Maker)  thought.  Theh 
(from  what  he  was  sitting  on)  he  took  some  grass  and  cast  it  toward 
the  earth;  and  he  looked  upon  what  he  had  made,  but  it  was  not  quiet  J 
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.  .  .  Again  he  made  a  man;  and  when  he  had  finished  him,  he  called 
him  Tortoise.  At  the  conclusion  of  his  thinking  (i.  e.,  when  he  had 
come  to  consciousness)  he  had  made  the  two-legged  walkers  (human 
beings).  (Then  he  spoke  to  him  thus:  “The  evil  spirits)  are  about  to 
destroy  (my  creation),  and  you,  Tortoise,  are  being  sent  to  bring  order 
into  earthly  things  again.”  Then  (Earth-Maker)  gave  him  a  knife. 
When  he  came  on  earth,  he  began  to  make  war,  and  did  not  look  after 
the  creation  (of  Earth-Maker);  indeed,  he  did  not  look  after  it;  so  (Earth- 
Maker)  took  him  back.  .  .  .  There  he  (the  Hare)  went  into  the  house. 
“Say,  grandmother,  the  work  my  father  sent  me  to  do  1  have  now 
accomplished;  his  creation  I  have  fixed  for  him,  and  (all  that  1  was 
sent  out  for)  I  have  accomplished.  The  lives  of  my  uncles  and  my 
aunts  (human  beings)  will  be  like  mine  (i.  e.,  immortal).”  (Then  the 
grandmother  answered,)  “  Grandson,  how  did  you  make  the  lives  of 
your  uncles  and  your  aunts  like  your  own,  for  how  could  you  do  some¬ 
thing  in  a  way  our  father  had  not  (intended)  it  to  be?  He  could  not 
create  them  thus.” — “My  grandmother  must  be  related  to  them  (those 
I  have  killed);  she  does  not  like  what  I  have  done,  for  she  is  saying 
that  1  killed  them  (the  evil  spirits).”  The  Hare  thought  to  himself. 
“No,  grandson,  I  am  not  thinking  of  that,  I  am  saying  that  our 
father  made  death,  so  that  there  should  not  be  a  dearth  of  food  on  earth 
for  all,  so  death  he  made  to  prevent  their  overcrowding  each  other. 
He  also  made  a  spirit- world  (in  which  they  were  to  live  after  death).” 
But  the  Hare  did  not  like  what  she  said.  “Surely,”  he  thought  to 
himself,  “grandmother  (does  not  like  it);  she  must  be  related  to  the 
(evil  spirits),  for  she  is  taking  their  part.”— “No,  no,  grandson,  it 
is  not  so;  but  as  you  have  been  sore  at  heart  for  a  long  time,  (to 
appease  you)  your  uncles  and  aunts  will  obtain  a  sufficient  number  of 
years,  and  they  will  attain  to  old  age.”  (Thus  she  spoke:)  “Now, 
grandson,  stand  up,  (you)  they  will  follow  me  forever,  and  I  shall 
follow  you  forever;  so  try,  grandson,  to  do  (what  I  tell  you)  with  all 
your  power;  and  (remember)  that  you  are  a  man.  Do  not  look  back 
after  you  have  started.”  Then  they  started  to  go  around  (this  earth). 
“Do  not  look  back,”  she  said.  (Thought  the  Hare,)  “(I  wonder)  why 
she  said  it !”  And  then  he  turned  just  the  least  little  bit  to  the  left ; 
and  as  he  looked  back  toward  the  place  from  which  he  had  started, 
everything  caved  in  (instantaneously).  “Oh,  my!  oh,  my!”  (exclaimed 
the  grandmother),  “grandson,  a  man  you  are,  but  I  thought  you  were 
a  great  man,  so  I  greatly  encouraged  you.  Now,  grandson,  even  (if 
I  wished  to),  I  could  not  prevent  death.”  This,  it  is  said,  she  meant. 
Around  the  earth  they  went  to  the  edge  of  the  fire  (that  encircles  the 
earth);  that  way  they  went,  it  is  said. 
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ESKIMO 


By  William  Thalbitzer 


§  1.  INTRODUCTION 

The  Eskimo  language  is  spoken  by  hardly  forty  thousand  individ¬ 
uals,  who  live  in  small  groups  on  the  northernmost  shores  of  America, 
from  Alaska  to  East  Greenland.  Their  territory  extends  south  of 
Bering  sea  and  includes  the  easternmost  point  of  Asia.  Since  the 
main  groups  have  been  separated  for  at  least  six  hundred  years,1  more 
likely  for  a  thousand  years  or  longer,  it  is  but  natural  that  their  lan¬ 
guage  should  have  split  up  into  a  number  of  dialects.  It  becomes  evi¬ 
dent,  from  a  comparison  of  these  widespread  dialects2  as  recorded  by 
dilferent  authorities,  that  their  differentiation  has  developed  largely 
through  phonetic  and  sematological  changes,  and  only  to  a  slight 
degree  through  intercourse  with  Indians.  The  dialectic  differences 
are  important,  although  not  so  extensive  as  to  obscure  the  identity  of 
the  Eskimo  languages  of  Alaska  and  of  Greenland.  We  even  find 
dialectic  deviations  from  fiord  to  fiord.  Nowadays  an  East  Green¬ 
lander  does  not  understand  a  West  Greenlander  until  both  have 
become  accustomed  to  each  other’s  speech;  and  the  Greenlander  has 
to  learn  the  peculiarities  of  the  dialect  of  the  Baffin-land  Eskimo  to 
carry  on  conversation  with  him.3  The  dialects  of  western  Alaska 
differ  fundamentally  from  the  Greenland  dialects,  about  as  much  as 
English  and  German  or  English  and  French  differ  from  each  other. 
Owing  to  lack  of, material,  it  is  at  present  difficult  to  draw  safe  conclu¬ 
sions  concerning  the  historical  relations  of  these  dialects  as  regards 

'The  ancestors  of  the  present  Central  and  South  Greenlanders  (the  Kalaanit  tribe)  appeared  in 
Greenland  in  the  fourteenth  century,  but  they  must  have  separated  more  than  a  hundred  years 
j before  that  time  from  their  fellow-tribes  on  the  opposite  shores  of  Davis  strait  (G.  Storm,  Monumenta 
\wtorica  Norvegise,  76,  205;  Thalbitzer  III,  111-112,  and  IV,  208). 

2H.  Rink,  in  his  “Eskimo  Tribes’’  ( Meddelelser  om  Gronland,  XI,  1887-91),  was  the  first  to  under¬ 
ake  such  a  comparison;  Thalbitzer,  1, 181-269  (Phonetic  differentiations  in  the  Eskimo  dialects). 

3 This  was  tested  by  a  Greenlander  who  had  an  opportunity  to  meet  with  some  Eskimos  of  Baffin 
i  aild-  See  Atuagagdliutit  (the  Greenlandic  periodical),  No.  1,  pp.  2-3  (Godthaab,  1861). 
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their  common  origin.  All  that  can  be  done  is  to  indicate  some  of  the 
main  lines  of  dialectic  differentiation. 

It  is  not  known  how  many  dialects  there  are.  In  Greenland  at  least 
five  may  be  distinguished,  three  of  which  (those  of  Upernavik,  Disco 
bay,  and  Ammassalik)  have  been  closely  examined  by  me.1  In  this 
sketch  I  shall  describe  the  dialect  of  the  largest  two  fiords  of  West 
.  Greenland, — that  of  Disco  bay  (69°-70°  N.  lat.)  and  of  the  neighboring 
Oommannaq  fiord  (70°-71°  N.).  Of  course  this  does  not  imply  that 
that  dialect  is  more  typical  than  any  of  the  others. 

Notwithstanding  the  fact  that  the  dialects  of  western  Alaska  differ 
essentially  from  the  Eskimo  dialect  which  is  spoken  at  the  mouth  of 
the  Mackenzie  river,  yet  these  dialects  have  certain  peculiarities  in 
common  which  show  that  genetically  they  belong  together.  We  may 
speak  of  a  western  Eskimo  group  of  dialects,  comprising  the  many 
different  dialects  of  Kadiak  island,  Bristol  bay,  the  mouth  of  the 
Yukon  river,  Norton  sound  and  Kotzebue  sound,  Point  Barrow,  and 
the  mouth  of  the  Mackenzie  river,  as  opposed  to  the  eastern  Eskimo 
group  of  dialects;  namely,  those  of  Labrador,  Baffin  land,  and  Green¬ 
land.  Within  the  eastern  Eskimo  branch  I  have  presumed  a  closer 
relationship  to  exist  between  the  dialects  of  Labrador  and  Central  or 
South  Greenland  (from  about  63°  to  66°  N.  lat.  on  the  western  coast) 
than  between  those  of  the  other  parts  of  the  group.2  The  latter  com¬ 
prises  the  four  northernmost  dialects,  which  are  now  widespread,  but 
which  perhaps  less  than  a  thousand  years  ago  were  still  a  unit, — the 
dialects  of  Baffin  land,  Smith  sound,  Upernavik,  and  Ammassalik 
(East  Greenland).  It  is  probable  that  these  Eskimo  reached  the  shores 
of  Davis  strait  at  a  later  period  than  the  Labrador  and  South  Green¬ 
land  Eskimo.  Finally,  I  shall  only  touch  on  the  group  of  dialects 
that  are  spoken  on  the  western  shores  of  Hudson  bay,  Southampton 
island,  Melville  and  Boothia  peninsulas,  and  in  part  of  Baffin  land,— 

properly  the  central  dialects.  It  remains  undecided  as  yet  with  which 

. 

group  these  dialects  must  be  classed. 

It  is  fitting  to  add  here  that  I  feel  indebted  to  Professor  Franz  Boas 
for  his  kind  and  valuable  assistance  in  the  revision  and  finishing  of  this 
grammar. 

!The  Danish  Commission  for  the  Direction  of  Geological  and  Geographical  Explorations  in  Green¬ 
land  arranged  for  two  investigations  of  the  Eskimo  language  in  Greenland,— first,  in  1900-01,  in  West 
Greenland  (see  Meddelelser  orn  Oronland,  XXXI,  Copenhagen,  1904),  and  again,  in  1905-06,  in  East 
Greenland. 

2Thalbitzer  I,  237,  260,  262-265. 
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The  abbreviations  Ah,  Gi\,  Lab.,  M.,  stand  throughout  for  Alaska, 
Greenland,  Labrador,  Mackenzie  river,  respectively. 
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PHONETICS  (§§  2-12) 

§  2.  Sounds  and  Sound-Symbols 


Following  is  the  system  of  sounds,  or  phones,  of  the  dialect  of 
Disco  bay,  West  Greenland,  symbolized  by  phonetic  symbols: 


CONSONANTS 

Bilabial  Dental  Velar  Uvular 


Open  consonants  (fricatives)  . 


Stopped  consonants 


p  t  k  q  voiceless 

m  n  y  q  [jv]  voiced 

w\p]  l  j  g  r[s]  voiced 

f  l  s  s  x  -Rte]  voiceless 


VOWELS 


Normal 


U  ularized,  being  followed  by  r,  R,  q,  or  Q. 


Closed  vowels  .  . 

Semi-closed  .  .  . 


i  u  u 


i  y  v 
e  o 


E 


o 


9 


Semi-open 


a 


a 


Open 

§2 
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£ 


3 
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The  majority  of  the  symbols  here  used  are  in  accordance  with  the 
signs  employed  by  the  Association  phonetique  internationale. 1  1  prefer 
the  simple  r  instead  of  the  tf,  and  w  instead  of  b  of  the  Association, 
that  the  Eskimo  words  may  not  look  more  difficult  than  necessary; 
nevertheless,  r  and  w  in  the  Eskimo  language  mean  something  very 
different  from  the  English  r  and  w.  The  same  is  true  of  my  signs  for 
the  s-  and  a-  sounds,  and,  of  course,  of  all  the  uvularized  vowels,  all 
of  which  only  in  part  agree  with  sounds  of  any  other  language  that 
I  know  of. 

:  indicates  length  of  the  preceding  vowel  or  consonant;  e.  g.,  a:—aa 
or  a;  m:  —mm  or  m. 

I  prefer  in  ordinary  orthography  to  double  the  sign  to  indicate 
length  of  sound:  thus,  aa,  mm ,  ss,  etc.  A  single  consonant  is 
always  to  be  considered  short. 

'  stands  before  the  stressed  syllable  of  a  word.  Degrees  of  stress  are 
indicated  thus:  strong  stress;  "a,  very  strong  stress;  ta  or 

tz,  weak  stress. 

~  indicates  nasalization:  a ,  q,  f. 

*,  u  mean  glides  of  the  preceding  vowel:  d1  [ad]  or  fay],  au  [a’]  or  [au\. 
w,  T  mean  labialization  and  uvularization. 

Following  is  a  detailed  description  of  these  sounds: 
a  uvularized  «,  or  followed  by  a  uvular,  in  my  ordinary 2  transcription 
ar,  or  pronounced  with  the  soft  palate  (the  velum)  strained 
and  lifted.  It  is  like  a  in  English  far,  followed  by  the  Eskimo 
fricative  r  (or  <j)\  see  under  r. 

ArssAq  a  ball 

a  as  in  French  ame,  patte  (rarely  like  French  pate,  pas,  or  English 
father). 

Arnaa  his  woman,  mother 
ataa  beneath  it  , 

a  about  as  in  man;  a  short  a  modified  by  closed  consonants  and  point- 
consonants  (or  dentals)  (Sweet,  “A  Primer  of  Phonetics,”  §§50 
and  190). 

qilak  sky 
ndnoq  bear 
pimmdt  as  he  came 

1  Le  Maitre  phonetique,  1905:  Expose  des  principes  de  l’Association  phonetique  internationale. 

Cf.  Paul  Passy,  Petite  Phonetique  comparee  (Leipsic  et  Berlin,  1906). 

sIn  my  ordinary  transcription  I  have  tried  to  avoid  diacritical  marks. 
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meerqat  children 
adppaa  his  companion 

d  about  like  the  vowels  in  French  lait,  German  denn;  between  £  and 
a  of  the  Association  phonetique  internationale  (Passy,  “Petite 
phonetique  comparee,”  §§  241  and  248;  Jespersen,  “Lehrbuch 
del*  Phonetik,”  §§  152  and  156),  rather  wide  than  narrow. 

arndt  [ Arn:dt]  plural  of  arnaq  woman 
'ndttseq  a  seal 
hisifdnne  but 

c  stopped  front  palatal,  voiceless  (Passy,  1.  c.,  §  187;  Jespersen, 
1.  c.,  §§  118  and  168);  in  ordinary  transcription  tj  or  Jcj.  Com¬ 
mon  in  some  Eskimo  dialects;  for  instance,  Mackenzie  river, 
tgitamat  \citamat ]  four;  also  in  the  dialects  of  Upernavik  and 
Ammassalik  in  Greenland.  (Thalbitzer  I,  90,  190-191,  209, 
221,  259.)  ?  is  the  same  sound  very  far  forward. 

q  as  in  German  ich. 

ixxia  \ig:ia\  his  throat  (see  under  x). 

o  see  after  o. 

e  more  closed  than  e  in  French  ete,  and  a  little  more  forward.  When 
it  is  used  long,  it  sounds  about  like  a  long  i. 

qaane  over  it,  on  its  surface 
neesaq  [ni:sAq\  a  porpoise 

The  “European”  as  in  German  see,  may,  however,  occasionally 
be  heard.  Notice  the  different  pronunciations  of  my  ee  pure, 
and  eer  which  1  use  in  my  ordinary  transcription  for  eet.  The 
first  sound  is  about  like  a  long  /;  the  latter,  rather  like  d. 

E=e ,  uvularized  d( cf.  a  and  ?*). 
erneq  [E?m:Eq]  son 

meeraq  [inErTAq \  child,  plural  meerqat  [niE : rqdt\ 

£—e  uvularized,  farther  back  than  x,  and  sometimes  like  d  (Thal¬ 
bitzer  I,  107,  109)  on  account  of  the  rounding  of  the  innermost 
part  of  the  mouth. 

peerpoq  \jp£:rpO(j\  it  is  free,  it  is  off 

3—d  uvularized,  short  mid-vowel. 

f  bilabial  fricative. 

sarFaq  [sAVF.’Aq]  a  current  (Central  and  South  Greenland,  Labrador) 

g  is  a  j  articulated  as  deep  in  the  mouth  as  a  k,  voiced.  It  is  usually 
symbolized  as  g  in  North  German  regen,  bogen,  and  in  Danish 
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dage,  vige.  Central  and  South  Greenland,  East  Greenland, 
Labrador,  Mackenzie  river,  g  occurs  rarely  in  the  northern  part 
of  West  Greenland  instead  of  y.  The  corresponding  voiceless 
sound  is  x  or  partly  g. 

iga  (South  Greenland),  iya  (North  Greenland),  a  pot 

h  is  heard  sometimes  in  interjections. 

i  high  narrow  vowel  (Bell  and  Sweet),  as  in  French  fini. 

ittaq  many  years  ago 
ihhit  thou 

i  between  i  and  <?,  especially  before  n,  m.,  y. 
inaa  [. ma :]  its  (the  bird’s)  nest 

j  like  y  in  yard,  or  like j?  in  German  ja. 
ajaa  his  aunt 
jpujoq  smoke 

v,  r,  and  n  are  uvular  consonants,  so  called  because  they  are  articu¬ 
lated  at  the  uvula.  The  posterior  part  of  the  velum  and  the 
root  of  the  tongue  are  drawn  back  and  up  toward  the  back  of 
the  fauces,  whereby  the  space  in  that  part  of  the  mouth  seems 
to  become  larger,  q  is  a  stopped  voiceless  consonant  (tenuis), 
probably  identical  with  the  qof  of  the  Arab  (Passy,  l.c.,  §189). 

qaqqaq  [qAq:Aq\  mountain 
arqa  [. Aq:a\  his  name 
erqaane  [ Eqa:ne\  in  the  vicinity 

b  as  in  French  cas  without  aspiration;  only  before  i,  e,  and  u,  it  may 
be  heard  aspirated. 

kaapoq  he  is  hungry  (pronounce  k  like  voiceless  g),  but 
keewaa  it  bit  him  (more  like  \Jcge:wa:]) 

'  and  l  are  articulated  nearly  alike,  bilaterally,  with  the  tip  of  the 
tongue  against  the  back  of  the  upper  teeth.  They  have  the 
latter  feature  in  common  with  the  Eskimo  t  and  n.  The  voice¬ 
less  l  [xj  is  of  rare  occurrence  in  Indo-European  languages, 
but  it  is  well  known  from  many  other  languages  both  in 
America  (Ih  of  the  Nahuatl,  l  of  Kwakiutl)  and  in  Africa. 
ila  certainly 
ulo  woman’s  knife 
iLLo  house 
arLuk  grampus 

■,  see  l. 

§2 
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u,  a  sort  of  l,  with  the  tip  of  the  tongue  bent  up  toward  the  alveolar 
arch,  in  some  districts  assuming  the  character  of  an  untrilled 
palatal  r,  like  the  English  r  in  arab,  but  with  a  firmer 
pressure  against  the  palate;  for  instance,  in  the  southern  pait 
of  Ep-edesminde  district  (Disco  bay)  aawpadaartoq  instead  of 
aawpalaartoq  red. 

m  as  in  English,  but  it  is  often  long  in  Eskimo. 

ammassat  [ am: as: Hi]  capelans. 

n  articulated  like  t  and.  z,  at  the  lower  edge  of  the  upper  teeth  or  at 
their  posterior  surface. 

y  like  ng  in  sing,  singer  (notice  that  the  combination  yg  does  not 
occur  in  Eskimo).  Frequently  this  sound  is  so  loosely  articu¬ 
lated  that  it  may  be  described  rather  as  a  nasalized  g  [g]  fricative. 

ayakkoq  shaman 
eya  pot 

ay ut  man,  father 

paniya  or  paniga  my  daughter 

n  see  q. 

o  is  a  little  more  closed  than  the  French  o  in  rose. 

sakko  implement  (used  for  hunting) 
anore  wind 

oo  is  more  like  a  long  u  (q.  v.) ;  but  oor  means,  in  ordinary  transcrip¬ 
tion,  uvularized  o  [o]  or  [£>],  which  is  more  open. 

ooneq  [u:nEq]  a  burn 

o  uvularized  o  rather  closed  like  o  in  so,  followed  by  the  Eskimo 
fricative  r  or  q. 
qooq  urine 

ornippaa  ho  comes  to  him 

o  uvularized  o,  more  open,  like  o  in  English  more,  or  like  a  in  all, 
followed  by  r  or  q.  See  o,  o. 
orssoq  \prs:oq]  blubber 

p  as  in  French  pas  without  aspiration. 
paa  mouth  of  a  river 

q  uvular  nasal  —n  (Passy,  1.  c.,  §  196). 

ermt  (dialect  of  Disco  bay)  lakes =ermit,  singular  imeq  fresh 
water;  in  Oommannaq  fiord  also  intervocalic:  anoNe=civo<]t 
wind,  instead  of  anore. 
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r  uvular  fricative,  voiced,  is  related  to  q  as  <7  is  to  k  and  w  to  p; 
usually  articulated  as  far  back  in  the  mouth  as  q.  It  is  quite 
another  sound  than  the  English  r,  but  it  has  some  resemblance 
to  the  French  and  German  back  -7%  when  untrilled,  and  espe¬ 
cially  to  the  Danish  r,  produced  by  friction  right  by  the  back  of 
the  fauces  (Jespersen,  “Lehrbuch  der  Phonetik,”  §  141;  Passy, 
1.  c.,  §  222).  It  is  the  x  of  the  Association  phonetique  inter- 
nationale.  Its  articulation  is  especially  tense  when  it  is  fol¬ 
lowed  by  q ;  e.  g. , 

sarqaq  the  sunny  side 
aarqat  gloves 

rq  is  nothing  but  a  modified  form  of  long  q  [q:];  other  combinations 
with  r  in  Greenlandic  are  rt ,  rs,  vf,  vl,  rq,  rm ,  rn ,  ry,  vn. 
A  vowel  preceding  one  of  these  sound-groups  is  always  strongly 
uvularized.  The  r  modifies  the  character  of  the  vowel,  and  is 
anticipated  in  its  pronunciation.  The  two  sounds — the  vowel  4- 
the  r— in  reality  make  up  a  phonetic  whole  (Thalbitzer  1,  pp.  110 
and  152),  and  the  following  consonant  is  nearly  always  gemi¬ 
nated  (long).  It  might  be  symbolized  thus: 

arqa  his  name  =arqqa  [Aq:a\ 
orssoq  blubber  =  [ors:oq\ 
erneq  son  =  [Ern:Eq] 

When  the  r  stands  alone  between  vowels,  its  place  of  articulation 
is  often  somewhat  advanced,  and  the  friction  not  very  tense; 
e.  g.,  in  neriwoq  eats.  In  some  districts  (for  instance,  in  the 
Oommannaq  fiord)  the  outgoing  air  is  apt  to  escape  through 
the  nose-passage,  causing  r  to  be  nasalized,  or  [f];  this  nasal  is 
related  to  q  [jv]  as  q  to  y  or  as  w  to  m. 
neriwoq  (Oommannaq)  eats 

r  indicates  a  voiceless  r,  short  or  long,  =  x  of  the  Association  pho¬ 
netique  internationale  (Passy,  l.c.,  §  222).  It  is  something  like 
ch  in  German  (Swiss)  bach. 

maRRaq  clay 
eRRorpaci  washes  it 

a  see  after  l. 

s  is  usually  voiceless.  In  rs  it  resembles  the  English  ,<?,  only  that  the 
articulation  is  a  little  looser  and  the  aspiration  stronger.  In 
ts  the  articulation  of  s  is  tenser  and  it  is  farther  forward  than 
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the  English  sound,  because  the  t  is  nearly  interdental.  There¬ 
fore  there  is  a  difference  between  the  ^-sounds  in  arssaq  a  ball, 
and  ndtseq  a  seal.  In  other  words,  an  s  [s]  is  heard,  which, 
although  not  quite  identical  with  the  §  or  f  of  the  phoneticians, 
as  in  English  she,  bears  some  resemblance  to  it;  e.  g., 

aaseet  [ a:se:t\  (West  Greenland)  of  course 
aawsaq  [a:wsaq\  summer 
saa  [sa;]  its  front 

In  the  articulation  of  this  s,  not  only  the  blade,  but  the  whole  anterior 
portion  of  the  surface,  is  raised;  the  blade  of  the  tongue  being  a 
little  retracted  and  formed  like  a  shallow  groove,  through  which 
the  air  escapes  without  any  strong  pressure. 

t  as  in  French,  without  aspiration,  especially  before  the  vowels  a  and  o. 

taawiia  \da:wna\  that  there 
tooq  \do:q\  a  mattock 

But  before  i,  e,  u,  often  aspirated,  especially  when  the  t  is  long, 
as  in  the  imperative  plural  -itte  in  Northwest  Greenland  (=  -itse 
in  Central  and  South  Greenland).  It  might  be  symbolized  as  r. 
areq  a  name 

nareq  the  floor  or  bottom 

Tikeq  forefinger 

arerpoq  he  goes  down 

tdTTit  the  lakes  (nearly  like  [tatsit\) 

The  articulation  of  t  is  very  different  from  that  of  the  English  t , 
the  tip  of  the  tongue  being  stretched  against  the  lower  edge  of 
the  upper  teeth.  The  Eskimo  t ,  like  the  n,  l ,  l,  are  alike  in 
this  respect,  being  sometimes  nearly  interdental. 

t  see  t\  1  see  c. 

u  like  ou  in  French  jour,  rouge. 

uffcl  there ! 
una  he  (she,  it) 

u  between  o  and  u  stands  for  long  u  [w:];  e.  g., 
hook  \kuuk]  river 

oommannaq  \u :m:an: a<j\  common  place-name 

w  is  the  voiced  sound  that  corresponds  to  f,  articulated  alike,  the 
lips  hardly  touching  each  other;  but  in  West  Greenland  often 
so  that  the  under  lip  is  slightly  drawn  toward  the  upper 
front  teeth.  It  differs  from  the  English  w  in  that  the  lips  are 
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not  rounded  and  there  is  no  raising-  of  the  back  surface  of  the 
tongue,  w  is  the  \tf\  of  the  Association  phonetique  interna- 
tionale  (Passy,  1.  c.,  §  210;  Jespersen,  1.  c.,  §  125). 

awaa  the  back  part  of  the  head 
sawik  iron,  knife 

x  the  p  of  the  Association  phonetique  internationale,  see  under  c.  It 
stands  also  for  the  x  of  the  Association  (Passy,  1.  c.,  §  221;. 
Thalbitzer  I,  86-87). 

axxertoq  (Central  and  South  Greenland,  Labrador)  approaching 
u  between  \u\  and  [y]  in  French  .tour  and  rue,  German  fruh;  mid¬ 
vowel  with  slight  lip-rounding.  Occurs  especially  between 
5,  n,j,  t;  for  example: 

toyosunnippoq  it  is  sweet  (to  taste) 
toossut  a  beam  of  the  house 
nujuittoq  tame,  not  shy 
ituippoq  goes  across 

y  is  related  to  u  as  /  to  i ,  u  to  u. 

suna  [sma]  what 
tuttut  [ tYttYt ]  reindeer 

z  voiced  s,  occurs  rarely,  if  ever,  in  the  Eskimo  dialects  (Thalbitzer  I, 
209,  215). 

§3.  Accent  and  Quantity 

In  the  Eskimo  language  two  or  more  long  sounds  may  follow  each 
other  in  a  word  without  being  shortened.  Every  sound  of  the  lan¬ 
guage,  whether  consonant  or  vowel,  may  be  short  or  long  (geminated), 
apart  from  the  fact  that  the  voiced  consonants,  in  case  they  are  length¬ 
ened,  become  unvoiced  (the  nasals  onty  excepted).  The  combination 
of  the  sounds  being  thus  entirely  independent  of  their  quantity,  four 
types  of  combinations  are  possible,  and  do  occur  (the  same,  e.  g.,  as  in 
Finnish): 

(1)  Short  vowel  +  short  consonant,  as  in  nuna  land. 

(2)  Short  vowel  +  long  consonant,  as  in  manna  this. 

(3)  Long  vowel  +  short  consonant,  as  in  maane  here. 

(4)  Long  vowel  +  long  consonant,  as  in  maanna  now. 
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The  dynamic  accent  in  a  great  many  words  is  uncertain  or  only 
slightly  differentiated.  Examples  are: 

pania  his  daughter 
nulia  his  wife 
awoya  toward  the  north 
unnummat  as  it  became  night 
ornippaa  he  comes  to  him 

There  is  always  a  marked  stress  on  the  vowel  before  a  long  (gemi¬ 
nated)  consonant,  or  on  a  long  vowel.  Accordingly,  all  the  syllables 
of  the  words  just  mentioned — unnummat ,  ornippaa— are  stressed. 
Besides,  the  final  syllable  has  a  tendency  to  attract  the  stress  to  itself: 
ti'keq ,  pami'oq,  seqi'neq ,  iy'ut"taq ,  a'niya"me.  Words  of  irregular 
form  prove,  if  distinctly  pronounced,  to  be  very  irregularly  stressed; 
or  the  stress  undulates  through  the  syllables  in  varying  degrees  of 
strength,  according  to  the  psychic  importance  of  each  syllable  or 
according  to  the  traditional  rhythmical  formation  of. the  language. 
But  even  the  longest  Eskimo  word,  in  the  flow  of  conversation,  is 
kept  together  as  a  whole,  or  stamped  as  a  unit,  by  means  of  a  true 
word-stress  concentrated  on  a  single  sjdlable,  which  in  most  instances 
will  be  found  to  be  near  the  end  of  the  word.  In  most  words  consist¬ 
ing  of  more  than  three  syllables  we  may  distinguish  at  least  three,  or 
even  four,  degrees  of  stress  (1,  weak;  2-3,  middle;  4,  strong);  e.  g., 

32114133  1214  3  223111413411  124 

Kaasasorujoyuaq  aLLtneq  ajormat  tiyumissaraluarLoijo  attamut  iyitar- 

3  13112  4  3  114  283  3  11  4  3  32  11 

paaH  ilaai  oqassapput  ujaraayyittoq  aLLiumaarpoq  iLLut  ayi- 

413  11312  114  2 

sorsuit  piniartunik  ulikaartut. 

According  to  their  stress,  we  may  distinguish  between  two  kinds  of 
primary  words  or  word-stems, — oxytone,  having  strong  stress  on  the 
last  syllable;  and  paroxytone,  having  stress  on  the  penultima. 


Oxytone: 

tu'peq  tent 
a'teq  name 
a'yut  man,  male 
ti'pik  smell 
sa'wik  knife 

Paroxytone: 

' or ssoq  blubber 
'zllo  house 
'erneq  son 
§3 


ti'keq  forefinger 
a' put  snow 

a'naa  her  elder  brother 
ne'qe  meat 


'tippik  piece  of  the  framework  of 
a  kayak 

'sakko  implement  for  hunting 
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It  is  noteworthy  that  in  the  development  of  the  language,  in  a  great 
many  words  a  shift  of  stress  has  taken  place,  whereby  oxytones  have 
become  paroxytones,  or  vice  versa.  This  is  shown  by  many  inflected 
forms  and  derivations  in  the  Greenland  dialect  here  mentioned,  and 
also  by  comparison  of  other  dialects. 


Greenland  a'meq  a  skin 
Greenland  ma'lik  a  wave 
Greenland  ' iLLit  thou 
Greenland  a'teq  a  name 
Greenland  aku'taq  bastard 


>  plural  'ammit  skins 

>  verbal ' majuLerpoq  the  sea  is  rolling 
<  casus  obi.  i'linnut  to  thee 

=  Alaska  (Barnum  325) 

=  Alaska  a' kutatc  mixed  dish 


Greenland  ilu'mut  yes,  truly 
Greenland  uki' oq  winter 
Greenland  'taLLimat  five 
Greenland  a'taawseq  one 
Labrador  'sittamat  four 


Greenland  na'teq  bottom, 
floor 


Greenland  'uwLLume  to-day 
Greenland  '  qaLLit  the  upper 
most 


=  Alaska  i'lumun  (ibid.  336) 

=  Alaska  'ukshuk  (ibid.  372) 

=  Alaska  tail Leman  (ibid.  367) 

=  Labrador  attauseq  =  'attaawseq  ? 

=  Alaska  st'amen  (ibid.  365) 

’ndtrok  {ibid.  355)  boot- 
=  Alaska  sole 

'natuk  (ibid.)  floor 
=  Caribou  lake1  upelumi  to-day 

=  Caribou  lake  kpalepit  (superposes) 


Greenland  ' axxerpoq 

proaches 


A 1  as  ka  agge '  irqtda  [ ak :  dirt :  oa\ 

(Barnum  319)  I  draw  near, 
come  in  view 


§  4.  Changes  of  Palatal  Consonants 

The  following  instances  show  that  shifting  of  consonants  occur 
partly  in  connection  with  the  shifting  of  stress  and  partly  without 
such. 

If  the  final  syllable  of  a  word  that  ends  in  q  or  k  becomes  penultima 
by  the  addition  of  a  suffix,  the  syllable  loses  its  stress  and  the  conso¬ 
nant  may  assume  an  intervocalic  position.  In  these  cases  the  con¬ 
sonant  becomes  voiced,  q  shifting  to  the  voiced  r,  and  k  to  g ,  which,  in 
turn,  changes  to  y.  The  same  changes  of  these  sounds  sometimes 
occur  when  the  part  added  is  not  a  suffix,  but  an  independent  word. 

#>/'.  q  becomes  r  in  the  plurals  of  many  nouns;  e.  g., 

Singular  Plural 

ti'keq  tikerit  forefingei 

'nerLeq  nerLerit  goose 


1  Mackenzie  river,  Petitot  Vocabulaire,  p.  7. 
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For  further  examples  see  Thalbitzer  I,  245. 
qct'noq  how;  qano' rippa  how  is  it;  qano'runna  how  is  that;  qanor- 
o'qarpa  how  did  he  say 
'ern'neq  son;  'ernne'ra  ( <erneq-\-a )  his  son 
sooq  why;  '  sooruna  yes,  certainly  ( sooq  una  why  do  you  ask) 
oqarpoq  (West  Greenland)  he  says;  orarpoq  (East  Greenland); 

orarpoq  (Mackenzie  river,  Petitot,  p.  xxxiv,  opakluartuark) 
seqineq  (West  Greenland);  seriniktenga  (Baffin  land,  Boas  I) 
the  sun 

neqe  (West  Greenland)  meat;  neriwoya  {Vi zst  Greenland)  I  eat 
(cf.  Southwest  Alaska  nuqrhoa  I  eat) 

g>r.  The  shift  g>r  in  the  Mackenzie-river  dialect  is  doubtful;  e.  g., 
in  uwagut  (Southwest  Greenland)  we,  uwarut  (?)  (Mackenzie 
river,  Petitot)  we. 

g>  §[JV].  This  shift  is  found  in  the  terminal  sound  of  many  words 
of  the  Baffin-land,  Smith-sound,  and  Ammassalik  dialects,  which 
have  their  terminal  sounds  nasalized,  whereas  the  other  dialects 
keep  the  oral  tenuis  q.  Also  the  dialect  of  the  Mackenzie-river 
Eskimo  bears  evidence  of  a  similar  tendency,  as  shown  by  some 
few  examples  of  it;  e.  g., 

Smith  sound  tuluang  [ tuluaN J  raven  Central  Greenland  tuluwaq 
Baffin  land  sirinirn [seriniN]  the  sun  Central  Greenland  seqineq 
Mackenzie  river  aten  \ateN\  a  name  Central  Greenland  ateq 

r>q.  This  shift  takes  place  in  the  dialect  of  Oommannaq  fiord  in 
North  Greenland  in  those  words  in  which  r  occurs  between 
vowels;  e.  g.,  in — 

Oommannaq  Fiord  Disco  Bay 

neqiwoq  neriwoq  he  eats 

anoqe  anore  wind 

&></.  This  shift  appears  in  a  comparison  of  some  of  the  possessive 
and  verbal  endings  of  the  Greenland  and  Southwest  Alaska 
dialects. 

Southwest  Alaska 

-ka  my,  I 

dtkukd  dtorakd  (Barnum  312), 
my  coat  I  put  it  on  (atkuk  na¬ 
tive  fur  coat) 

-ku,  -ke  it,  them 
atorluku  (Barnum  312) 
atoryakondku  {ibid.) 
atotfluke  {ibid.) 

§4 


South  Greenland 

-ga  my,  I 

kapitaga  atoriga  my  coat  I 
who  use  it  ( kapitak  a  kayak¬ 
ing  coat) 

-go,  -git  it,  them 
atorLugo  he  using  it 
atoqinago  do  not  use  it 
atorLugo  he  using  them 
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k>v,  probably  through  an  intermediate  g,  is  a  shift  well  known  in 
the  Greenland  grammar;  e.  g., 


Singular 

kiLLik  boundary 

tooLLik  loon 

assik  picture,  portrait 


Plural 

kiLLiyit 

tOOLLiyit 

assiyit 


Possessive 

kiLLiya  its  boundary 
cissiya  his  portrait 


The  older  y,  from  which  the  y  developed,  may  be  traced  in  the  long 
vowel  in  the  plural  of  such  words  as  mannik  egg,  plural  man- 
rieet,  probably  < mannigit  (Thalbitzer  I,  250). 

The  shifting  from  terminal  k  to  y  is  known  in  many  other  dialects. 
V  appears  as  a  final  sound  in  nearly  all  the  dialects,  excepting 
those  of  West  Greenland,  Labrador,  and  Mackenzie  river;  but 
most  of  the  dialects  that  present  forms  with  ij  abound  in 
examples  of  other  words  ending  in  k.  We  get  the  impression 
that  either  the  speakers’  own  pronunciation  must  have  been 
somewhat  fluctuating  on  this  point,  or  else  the  recorders  must 
have  vacillated  in  their  interpretation  of  the  sounds  heard. 

Baffin  land  saviy\  West  Greenland  and  Labrador  savi'k  knife 

Baffin  land  inuy\  West  Greenland  and  Labrador  inuk  man,  etc.; 
(y  passim  in  Baffin  land);  but  also — 

Baffin  land  ixaluk  (Boas  IV,  47);  West  Greenland  and  Labrador 
eqaluk  salmon 

Baffin  land  qaxodluk  {ibid.  Ill,  127);  West  Greenland  and  Labra¬ 
dor  qaquLLuk  fulmar 

Baffin  land  kouk  {ibid.  IV);  West  Greenland  and  Labrador  kook 
river 


[The  differences  in  pronunciation  in  Baffin  land  are  individual  differ¬ 
ences.  In  1884  the  old  men  from  the  east  coast  of  Cumberland 
sound  used  throughout  the  oral  stops;  while  women  and  young 
men  used  nasalized  consonants.  It  seems  that  the  nasalization 
is  in  this  case  due  to  an  extension  of  the  characteristic  pronun¬ 
ciation  of  women  to  the  male  sex. — F.  B.] 


Smith  Sound  qopanung  \qopanuy\ 

Smith  Sound  marmy  or  maqqoy 
Point  Barrow  madririn  \_-riy] 
Point  Barrow  ujarun  [ itjaray\ 
Point  Barrow  -win  \wiy\ 


Greenland  qupalu  ( arm )  spar¬ 
row 

Greenland  marLLuk  two 
Greenland  marLoreek  twins 
Greenland  ujarak  a  stone 
Greenland  -vik  place  (suffix) 

§4 
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For  examples  of  forms  ending  in  y  from  Southwest  Alaska,  see 
Barnum,  “Grammatical  Fundamentals,”  the  stories  passim , 
e.  g.,  p.  286;  but  in  his  vocabulary,  and  elsewhere  in  his  gram¬ 
mar,  the  words  end  in  k  or  q. 

g>rf.  In  most  of  the  dialects  the  fricative  g  is  frequently  used;  but 
in  the  northeastern  group  it  is  regularly  replaced  by  y,  some¬ 
times  by  g.  g  is  found  also  in  Labrador  and  in  the  southern 
part  of  West  Greenland,  between  Holstensborg  and  Julianehab 
(61°-66°  N.  lat.);  whereas  north  of  Holstensborg  the  same  words 
are  pronounced  with  y  instead  of  g. 

Southern  North  of 


West  Greenland  Holstensborg 


ajagaq 

ajayaq  cup  and  ball 

naalagaq 

naalayaq  master 

igippaa 

iyippaa  he  throws  it  away 

iga 

iya  ( iya )  kettle 

paniga 

paniya  my  daughter 

qaqugo 

qaqoyo  when  (in  the  future) 

Cf .  the  Labrador  forms  ajagaq ,  iga,  panniga ,  qaqugo ,  toogaq  walrus- 
tusk 


Another  example  is: 

South  Greenland  oqarFigaa  he  says  to  him;  North  Greenland 
oqarF'iyaa  (Upernavik  oqarpiyaa\  Ammassalik  onarpeewaa ) 


g  and  w  shift  in  the  Labrador  and  North  Greenland  forms;  e.  g.,  in — 


Labrador  (and 
South  Greenland) 

tulugaq 

oogaq 

inugaq 


Northwest  Greenland 

tuluwaq  raven 
oowaq  codtish 
inuwak  toe 


The  interchange  between  y  and  g  in  uwaya  I,  and  uwagut  we,  may 
also  be  appropriately  mentioned  here.  It  suggests  that  -ya  in 
uwaya  may  have  originated  from  - ga ,  although  at  a  very  early 
period,  since  the  Southwest  Alaska  form  of  this  word  is  Jtwengd 
(Barnum  68);  i.  e.,  u'weya. 

§4 
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§  5.  Changes  of  Dental  and  Labial  Consonants 


t>n  as  terminal  sounds:  e.  g., 
West  Greenland  iput 
West  Greenland  ajput 

W est  Greenland  qulit 
W  est  Greenland  qamutit 

West  Greenland  ayut 


Baffin  land  ipun  oar 
Smith  sound  a/pun  snow  on  the 
ground 

Smith  sound  qolin  ten 
North  Alaska  qamotin  (Thal- 
bitzer  I,  225)  sledge 
Mackenzie  river  ayun  man, 
male 


n  takes  the  place  of  t  at  the  end  of  words  in  all  the  dialects  except 
those  of  Labrador  and  West  Greenland,  but  including  that  of 
Smith  sound,  though  terminal  t  may  occur  sporadically  in  most 
of  the  dialects.* 1  The  n  may  have  originated  through  the  nasali¬ 
zation  of  t ,  corresponding  with  the  shifting  of  k>y. 

We  see  this  shift  in  the  Northwest  Greenland  dialect,  too,  in  some 
instances: 

kikkun  uko  who  are  they;  soon  u'ko  what  are  they.  Kikkun  and 
soon  are  special  forms  of  kikkut  and  soot  (in  the  singular  kina 
who,  and  suna  what). 

The  same  shift  may  have  stamped  the  declension  of  nouns  in  the 
plural,  since  the  suffixes  in  the  oblique  cases  are  added  to  a 
nominal  plural  stem  ending  in  n  instead  of  t\  e.  g., 


qaqqat  mountains;  qaqqcinut  to  the  mountains;  qaqqane  in,  on,  the 
mountains  (but  in  the  singular  qaqqcnnut ,  qaqqame )2 

p>rn.  This  shift  is  of  rare  occurrence  now  in  Greenland.  It  may 
occasionally  take  place  in  the  relative  (or  genitive)  juxtaposi¬ 
tion  of  two  nouns,  the  latter  of  which  begins  with  a  vowel  (cf. 
Egede,  “Grammar,”  p.  2,  “ B  finale  mutatur  in  J/,  sequente 
voce  a  vocali  incipiente”  [this  B  means  p\\  e.  g., 
iLLvm  isertarFia  the  entrance  of  the  house  (instead  of  illuj?) 

The  same  shift  is  attested  by  records  from  other  dialects;  e.  g., 

West  Greenland  aap  yes;  Ammassalik  aam  or  eem  in  oamila , 
eernila  yes,  certainly;  Cape  York  eem  yes 

['In  Baffin  land  the  old  pronunciation  of  men  was  <;  that  of  women  and  of  younger  men  is  n  (see 

p.  985).— P.  B.] 

2  In  some  irregular  plurals  these  suffixes,  -nut  -we,  really  seem  to  be  added  to  the  full  plural  form;  e.  g., 

i  kikkut  who,  plural  kikkunnut  «kikkutnut)  to  whom,  kikkunne  «kikkutne)  in,  at  whom  (plural). 

:  The  above-mentioned  regular  endings  may  have  been  formed  after  the  analogy  of  these  irregular 

ones. 
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Southwest  Alaska  am! ini  koianun  [ amim  qoL  .  .  .  ]  above  the 
door  (Nelson,  tale  from  St.  Michael,  Norton  sound,  in  “Eskimo 
of  Bering  Strait”);  cf.  Greenland  arnmip  qulaanut  above  the 
skin 

Southwest  Alaska  nunam  of  the  land  (Barnum,  9),  cf.  Greenland 

nunap 

[In  Baffin  land  both  p  and  m  occur  in  the  same  way  as  r>q , 
r>t) ,  t>n ,  are  found.  See  p.  985,  and  note  1,  p.  987. — F.  B.] 


m  >  w  or  w- 

Labrador  imnaq 
Baffin  land  taimna 
Baffin  land  imna  (Boas  II,  348) 
Baffin  land  uvamnule  but  to  me 
{ibid.) 

North  Alaska  uumnun  \uamnun\ 
(Ray  56) 

Southwest  Alaska  kumlok 
Southwest  Alaska  pekdmkin  mine 
thou  art 

P  {f)>W  or  w. 

Greenland  (Egede,  1750)  iblit 
Greenland  (Egede,  1750)  illipse 
Labrador  (nowadays)  igvit 
Labrador  uibvak 
Baffin  land  taipkoa  1 
Mackenzie  river  tapkoa) 

North  Alaska  kablun 
Greenland  (Egede,  1750)  kablo 
Greenland  (Egede,  1750)  kablunak 
Mackenzie  river  kpaptgi 
Southwest  Alaska  kafchin  \qaFcin\ 
Southwest  Alaska  ' chuqiplu 
Southwest  Alaska  'aprun  main 
trail,  regular  passage 
Mackenzie  river  (coast  of  Hudson 
bay)  nippiakkiak 


Gr.  iwnnaq  steep  declivity 
Gr.  taawna  that  one 
Gr.  iwna  that 
Gr.  uwaPnnut  to  me 

Gr.  uwawnnut  to  me 

Gr.  kuwLLoq  thumb 
Gr.  piyawkkit  I  have  thee 


Gr.  (1900)  '  iLLit  thou 
Gr.  (1900)  iliwsse  you 
Gr.  (1900)  iLLit  thou 
Gr.  (1900)  u'iFFaq  a  fern 

Gr.  taawkoa  those 


,,  f qawLLut  or  . 

Gr.  P .  J  eyebrow 
l  qaLLut  J 

Gr.  qaLLunaaq  European 
Gr.  qaPssit  how  many 


Gr.  suwLLoq  tube 

Gr.  awqqut  or  aiqqut  pathway 


Gr.  niwiarsiaq  girl 


§  6.  Shifting  of  Voiced  and  Voiceless  Fricatives 

It  is  a  characteristic  feature  of  the  Greenland  language,  and  prob¬ 
ably  of  the  Eskimo  language  as  a  whole,  that  no  voiced  consonant 
occurs  which  is  long  (geminated),  with  the  sole  exception  of  the  nasal 
consonants,  m  {ammit  skins),  n  ( anneq  the  greatest  one),  ij  {iyyik 
§6 
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TOP  OF  a  mountain),  n  ( ONNa  armpit).  The  other  voiced  consonants 
of  the  language  (w,  l ,  j,  g,  r )  are  always  short,  and  are  found  only 
between  weak  (unstressed)  syllables  or  in  the  transition  from  a  weak 
to  a  strongly  stressed  syllable.  If  the  weak  syllable  has  the  stress 
owing  to  derivation  or  inflection  of  the  word,  the  fricative  consonant 
becomes  unvoiced  and  long;  e.  g., 


r>RR. 


West  Greenland  ma'raLLuk 
morass,  swamp 

West  Greenland  neri'woq  eats 

West  Greenland  taaq  dark¬ 
ness,  shadow 

Mackenzie  river  tapapk 
ombre 


Greenland  'maiwaq  clay 

Greenland  'neRRiwik  eating- 
place  (table,  etc.) 

Greenland  ’taRRaq  shadow,  re¬ 
flection 


Southwest  Alaska  a’riftaka\ 
I  quarrel  with  him 

<7  >  XX. 

Southwest  Greenland  ni'gaq  a 
snare 

Southwest  Greenland  i'ga  a 
pot 

Southwest  Greenland  ni'geq 
south  wind 

Mackenzie  river  niyepk  east 
wind 


Greenland 


'aRRiwoq  hastens 
'aRRappoq  flies  into 
a  passion 


West  Greenland  ’nixxdt  snares 
(plural) 

West  Greenland  'ixxawik  the 
pot-place  (kitchen,  etc.) 

West  Greenland  'nixxerpoq  it 
is  south  wind 


1>LL. 

West  Greenland  a'loq  a  sole  West  Greenland  cLLLut  soles 

(plural) 

West  Greenland  il'inne  at,  West  Greenland  '{llU  thou 
by  thee 


W>FF. 

West  Greenland  i'wik  (a 
blade  of)  grass 
West  Greenland  awa  north 

W est  Greenland  a'wippaa 
divides  it  in  two  pieces 
Mackenzie  river  avitoak 
divorcer 


West  Greenland  'iffU  grass 
(plural) 

West  Greenland  'aFFa  there  in 
the  north 

West  Greenland  'aFFaq  the  half 
part 


§6 
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j  >  ,s.  In  the  evolution  of  the  Greenland  group  of  dialects  the  shift 
j>s  appears  to  have  been  of  special  importance.  In  a  great 
many  words  the  dialects  west  of  Davis  strait  havey,  which  has 
grown  into  voiceless  s  in  Greenland.1 


Mackenzie  River 

Labrador 

Greenland 

(?) 

puije 

pulse 

seal 

r  (?) 

angmajet 

ammassdt 

capelans 

iyik  (pi.  iyit) 
or  iyipk 

|  iije  (or  ijje) 

i'se  (pi.  i’sit) 

eye 

nuvuya ,  pi.  j 

nuvuja,  pi. 

'nuia  (pi.  nu'issdt)  cloud 

nuvuyat 

nuvujet 

kpeyuk 

qejuk 

qi'suk 

wood 

mikiyopk 

mikijoq 

mikisooq 

little 

c  ( cc )  >  ss. 


Mackenzie  Riyer 


Labrador 

tamadja  (Bourquin 
§  192)  here  it  is 


tamadja  or  rnadjia 
\mac:d\  vraiment 

CERTAINEMENT 
kpapiopk  FLECHE 
ugiuk  =  ogjiuk  \oe:uk\  vgjuh  seal 
PIIOQUE 

itjek  \ic:ek\  froid 
todjiapl:  \to:c:aq\ 

POUTRE 

(?)  -tuapk  (verbal 
ending) 


kargjok  arrow 


itje  frost 
tootjaq  beam 


(?)  - yuapk 

/  >  s. 

n  >  ts. 

North  Alaska  (Ray) 


nutjd  [ mi}:d\ 
netyd 
naityud 
akityud 


-djuaq  big,  great 


Greenland 

tamassa  here  it  is 
massa  here  is;  to 
wit 

qarsoq  arrow 
ussuk  seal  ( Phoca 
harbata) 
isse  frost,  cold 
toossaq  beam  of  a 
house 

-ssuaq  big,  great 


Mackenzie  River 

tgitamat  \jitamai] 
tguna  \jund\ 
nutget  or  nudjiat 
natgepk  or  nadjepk 
naitopk  (fin) 
apitopk 


four 

what 

hair 

seal  (Phoca  vit ul ind) 

short 

soft 


i  The  original  sound  may  still  be  traced  in  some  words  of  the  dialects  of  Ammassalik  ( kijcanna  I 
alone;  -kajik  [suffix]  bad)  and  of  Smith  sound  (Thalbitzer  1, 192,  215). 
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Labrador 

sittamat 

Northwest 

Greenland 

sisamat 

Central  and  South¬ 
ern  Greenland 

sisamat 

four 

su'na 

fsuna 

'sun  a 

what 

nutset 

nuttdt 

nutsdt 

haii- 

netseq 

ndtteq 

ndtseq 

seal  ( Phoca  vitulina ) 

nailok 

naaHtoq 

naaHsoq 

short 

aJckitok 

aqittoq 

aqitsoq 

soft 

In  Southwest  Alaska  the  j  seems  to  have  changed  to  s,  too,  in  some 
few  words;  e.  g., 


Southwest  Alaska 

'uteuk  winter  <  *\ukjuk\  ? 
nesqoq  head  <  *[najqoq\  ? 


Greenland 

uki'oq  winter 
niaqoq  head  <  najaqoq  ? 


Mackenzie  River 

'kashpruk  (Barnum  311)  water-  hay  pah  robe  de  poil 

proof  shirt 

kashbruk  (Schultze)  storm- 
coat  <*(kajFrak] 


§  7.  Shifting  of  Voiceless  Fricatives  and  Stopped  Consonants 

The  r,  x,  and  f  do  not  exist  in  the  dialects  of  Upernavik,  Smith 
sound,  and  Ammassalik.  In  this  “  northeastern  group  ”  these  sounds 
are  replaced  by  q,  k,  and p.  In  addition  to  this,  the  Ammassalik  dialect 
has  even  carried  this  shifting  of  open  and  stopped  consonants  through 


in  changing  l  to  t  (Thalbitzer  I,  202). 

Central  and  South- 

west  Greenland 

Upernavik 

Ammassalik 

li-q. 

(iRReetnmih 

aqqeesumik 

- 

slowly 

eRROTLOyO 

A-A\ 

eqqorLoyo 

eqqertiyo 

washing  it 

naaxxa 

naakka 

— 

no 

axxerpoq 

akkerpoq 

akkerpoq 

approaches 

sdxxaq 

sakkaq 

sakkaq 

a  thin-haired  skin 

F-p, 

sarFaq 

sarpaq 

sarpaq 

current 

arFdq 

arpdq 

arpdq 

whale 

oqarFiyaa 

oqarpiyaa 

oqarpeewaa 

he  says  to  him 

L-t. 

iyyerLune 

— 

iyyertine 

singing 

ILLUa 

ittiwa 

his  house 

§? 
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The  following  words  of  the  Baffin-land  and  Labrador  dialects  may  be 
compared  with  those  just  mentioned: 

North  Labrador  naawkak  (South:  6m&a&)=Upernavik  naakkano 
Labrador  magguk  [mamiuk ]  Bourquin  §  6  =  Smith  sound  maqqoy  = 
Central  West  Greenland  mciRLuk  two 
Baffin  land  itirbing  [itirpiy]  Boas  I,  660= Ammassalik  iserpik = 
West  Greenland  iserFik  entrance-place 
Baffin  land  majoartune ,  ingertune  Boas  11= Ammassalik  -tine  (ver¬ 
bal  ending)  =  West  Greenland  -Lune 

§  8.  The  Greenlandic  s  Sounds 

The  Greenlandic  s  ( ss )  sounds  may  be  traced  to  different  sources. 
Some  have  originated  from  j ,  others  from  c,  and  others  again  from  t. 
ss  [s:]  has  in  many  cases  originated  from  a  consonant  ;'  (voiced  or 
voiceless?). 


Greenland 

Labrador 

Mackenzie  River 

Alaska 

S<t. 

sisamat 

sittamat 

tgitornat  [ cl] 

stamen  four 

sisit 

sitte  lair  of 
a  fox 

tchiti  \citi]  ANTRE 

— 

iserpoq 

itterpoq 

itertoapk  he  en¬ 
ters 

I'traut&ka  1  bring 
it  in  with  me 

ss<tj  [c]. 

timmissdt 

timmitjat 

(sing,  tinmiapk) 

(sing.  tinqmeiydk 
[inn  :  i'aajaq ]) 

bird 

s  <  ts  [;]. 

apersoot 

ss  [£;]  <  7c j, 

appertsuk 

(/J- 

fatepktgidn 

('dpprtin)  question 

ndssuk 

nakjuk  antler 

nag  ink  or  nakd- 
jiuk [nac:uk J 

( ?  =  neshkdk  head 

[Barnum  355]  cf. 
§6) 

sissaq 

sigjak  shore 

tgigdjapk  rivage 

— 

WSS  <  pj.  Id j. 

tiwssarLuk 

tijpjarluk 

driftwood 

SS  <  VC. 

issaatk 

iggak  [  ixxa :  /t‘] 

( itgipapk  lu- 

(' ikchaun  [ irca:wn ] 

snow-goggles  nettes) 

medicine  for  the 

eyes) 


§8 
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The  shift  £>smay  be  observed  in  those  grammatical  forms,  in  which 
a  suffix  the  usual  initial  of  which  is  t  has  to  be  added  after  a  word 
ending  in  i,  since  t  between  two  V s  will  change  to  s;  e.  g.,  in  the  opta¬ 
tive  takulisit  WOULD  HE  WOULD  SEE  YOU,  <  * -hi- tit  but  tdkulittit  WOULD 

they  would  see  you,  <  -hit-tit.  Likewise  in  takoyavnisit  as  he  saw  you 
(cf.  takoyamittit  as  they  saw  you). 

aawLaaisit  your  gun,  the  guns  ( <aawLa«H  a  gun) 
iLLuisiyut  through  his  houses  ( <  iLLuatiyut  through  his  house) 
kamisit  =  kamitit  (both  in  use)  your  boots 
-sipjpaa  =  -tipjpaa  (verbal  suffix,  causative) 

The  shift  ji>s  has  left  few  traces  only  in  the  Greenland  grammar; 
e.  g.,  in  the  inflection  of  some  few  nouns. 

kana'joq ,  plural  ka'nassut  ( <  *kanajjut)  a  sea-scorpion 
qarajaq ,  locative  qarasame  (place-name  in  Oommannaq  fiord) 
piyasut  three,  plural  < *piyajoq  (cf.  piyajuat  the  third,  etc.) 
(Thalbitzer  I,  177) 


§  9.  Shifting  of  Consonants  with  Change  of  Place  of 

Articulation 


The  shifts  mentioned  in  the  preceding  sections  are  all  alike,  in  that 
the  place  of  articulation  does  not  change.  The  following  examples  of 
shift  are  chiefly  due  to  a  shifting  of  the  place  of  articulation: 


k-q. 

Labrador 

qikkertaq 

nellunaikutaq 

erqerqoq 


Mackenzie  River 

kpikepktapk 
nelunaykutapk  (sig¬ 
nal) 

kpikeptkpopk  =  ek- 
kdikok  coast  of 
Hudson  bay) 


Greenland 

qe'qerttaq  island 
7ialunaarqutaq  a 

mark 

e'qerqoq  fourth 
finger 


The  latter  word  may  be  compared  with  the  Alaska  forms  of  the 
same  word,  northern  Alaska  yiukutko  (Ray),  northwest  Alaska  etitkook 
(Wells  and  Kelly),  southwest  Alaska  ikkilthkok  (Barnum)  \ik:iLqoq\, 
cf.  Thalbitzer  I,  263. 

The  same  shift  may  be  observed  by  a  comparison  of  the  West  Green¬ 
land  teqerqoq  a  corner  of  a  house,  and  the  East  Greenland  ti'kerqoq. 

These  differences  are  probably  due  to  analogy,  and  not  to  successive 
shiftings  of  the  parts  of  articulation.  The  same  is  true  of  the  examples 

§9 
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of  this  shift  in  the  Greenland  language,  where  it  appears  in  double 
forms  of  words,  like  nuerLoq—nuerLuk ,  etc.  (Thalbitzer  I,  176). 


Labrador 

wF-X. 

East  Greenland 

ubva 

XF-"\s$. 

uppa 

Mackenzie  River 

ndgvarpoq 
\naxFa:r -] 

ivX-F. 

nadjuva  pto  pk 

kivgak 

kivgapk 

g-w,  As  for  this  shift,  see  §  4. 

West  Greenland 


uxxa  or  uffci 


nawssaarpoq 


kiwFFa<2 


perhaps 


finds,  invents 
something 

a  servant 


§  10.  Vocalic  Shifts 


The  shifting  of  o  >  <s,  u  >  7,  is  one  of  the  principal  differences  between 
the  dialects  of  West  and  East  Greenland  (Thalbitzer  I,  196  et  seq). 


Likewise  many  words  of  the  western  dialects,  as 

spelled  by  the  dif- 

ferent  recorders,  bear  evidence  of  vocalic  changes  of  no  less  impor- 

tance.  In  Alaska  we  often 

find  u  in  the  base 

of  the  word,  corre- 

sponding  to  i  or  e  in  Greenland. 

U-i . 

West  Greenland 

East  Greenland 

aLLerqut 

dtteqin 

jaw-bones 

sikut 

sikin 

sea-ice 

inarLLuk 

vmrtik 

two 

dLLattooq 

dttdtteeq 

a  seal 

ndnoq 

naneq 

a  bear 

W-l. 

Southwest  Alaska 

West  Greenland 

(Barnum) 

nuppa  (sound,  noise) 

nipe 

voice 

tuppsakok  (it  stinks) 

tipe 

smell 

tumchindk 

tiwsindk 

fun 

nuq'yuqtdd 

neri'  suppoyd 

I  want  to  eat 

kudldrstok 

qiwLLei'toq 

it  glitters 

nidmmok 

mdmippoq 

it  heals 

iv'rkuchek 

?  erisdag  or 
ernidlimq 1 

waterproof  boots 

kel'lug',vok 

ki'liFFdq 

the  mammoth 

1  =  Baffin  land  irmadlin  a  piece  of  skin  used  to  lay  in  the  bottom  of  a  kayak. 

§  10 
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West  Greenland 

imanna 
aap  ila 
aawyooq 

Baffin  Land 

aqaarpoq  ho  says  no 1 

Southwest  Alaska 


East  Greenland 

iminna 
aamila 
eemila 
eeyyooq 


West  Greenland 


thus 

yes,  certainly 
yes  is  said 

East  Greenland 

eerqe  no 


a'mdndk  or  muk 

u-e. 

muk  or  moq 

ndtuk 

neguk 

'livruk 

'kinok 

'kdnuk 

uj-ui. 

Mackenzie  River 

nuvuya  (pi.  nuvU- 
yat ) 

iw-uj. 


?  =  i'muk 

i'meq 

na'teq 

ni'geq 

ili'veq 

iki'neq 

qa'neq 

Labrador 

nuvuja  (pi.  nu- 
vujat) 

ivalo  (pi.  ivaluit ) 


milk 

water 

floor 

north 

grave 

fire 

mouth 

Greenland 

nuia  (pi.  nu'issat) 
cloud 

ujalo  or  ujaloq 
sinew 

left  distinct  traces 


ivalok  (Pi.  ivalut ) 


Vowel  changes  like  those  here  mentioned  have 
in  many  derivatives  of  the  present  Greenlandic  language;  e.  g., 

a-i . 


aawsaq  summer 
upernaaq  spring 
iLLuwtta  our  house’s 
ernerata  of  his  son 

u-i . 

aput  snow  on  the  ground 

ernutaq  grandchild 

ikumawoq  is  on  fire,  burns 
kapuiwoq  is  one  who  stabs 
itu'ippoq  goes  over  land, 
crosses  over  the  ice 
iliwaa  lays  it  (or  him)  down 


aawsi-wik  summer-place 
uperni-wik  spring-place 
iLLuwttiyut  through  our  house 
erneratiyut  through  his  son 

apiwoq  (the  ground)  is  covered 
with  snow 

erniwoq  gives  birth  to  a  child 
erneq  son 

iki-ppaa  sets  it  on  fire 

kapiwaa  stabs  him 

i'tiwLLeq  place  where  one  crosses 

ilivjeq  or  iluweq  a  grave 


§  10 
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The  same  sounds  are  used  vicariously  in  several  words  in  West 
Greenland. 

a-i. 

kamik  and  kamak  boot  (kammikka  =  kammakka  my  boots) 

U-i. 

kaluwssarpoq  =  kaliwssarpoq  pulls  and  jerks  in  order  to  advance 
isuwtterpaa  =  isiwtterpaa  unfolds  or  stretches  it  out 
qappiorpoq  =  qappuarpoq  foams,  froths;  chatters  incessantly 


§11.  Mutation 

Thus  far  I  have  treated  the  established  vowel-shifts  belonging 
to  older  periods  of  the  language.  In  addition  to  these,  there  is  a 
steady  tendency  to  produce  certain  slight  shiftings  of  the  vowels,  in 
order  to  accommodate  them  to  the  following  sounds.  This  is  the 
Greenlandic  (or  probably  general  Eskimo)  form  of  mutation.  Iheie 


are  two  classes  of  mutation,  based 
tition  of  the  vowel  system  : 

a  >  a  {a) 
e  >  i 
o  >  u 
u  >  u  (y) 

Examples: 

a>d. 

nd'saa  his  hood 

arnaa  his  woman  (mother) 

td'seq  lake 

sapiwaa  to  dike,  dam 
awa'taq  a  sealing  bladder 
uwaya  I 

a>a, 

a!  tor  pa  is  it  used 
sisd'maat  the  fourth 
qu'laane  above  it 

e>i. 

pulse  seal 
tupeq  tent 
sule  yet 
taleq  arm 
§  11 


on  the  same  principle  as  the  bipar- 

a  >  a 
i,  e  >  e  (s) 
o,n  >  o  (o) 


nd'sat  pi. 
arndt  women 
'tdltPit  pi. 

sdwssat  a  dike,  dam 
a'wdttdt  pi. 

u'wdwttut  as  I  u'wdwnne  at  me 

a'torpat  are  they  used 
'sisarndt  four 
qu'ldnne  above  them 

puisit  pi. 

tupine  his  (own)  tent 
sulilo  and  yet 
talia  his  arm 
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o>u. 

a'loq  sole  alua  his  sole 

{llo  house  iLLua  his  house 

a'torjooq  it  is  used  a'torjmt  they  are  used 

u>ii. 

nuju'arpog  (a  dog)  is  shj  nujuittoq  not  shy,  tame 

«yw-bad,  useless  a'jussusee  how  bad  it  is 

A  shifting  in  the  vowels  produced  by  the  intrusion  of  a  following 
uvular  consonant  may  be  termed  uvular  mutation.  The 
result  of  this  juxtaposition  of  a  vowel  +  r,  q,  or  r  is  the  uvu- 
larization  by  which  the  vowel  changes  according  to  the  scheme 
just  mentioned.  The  uvularized  vowels  are  symbolized  in  ordi¬ 
nary  transcription  as  ar  ( aq ,  aR),  er  (eq,  &r),  or  ( oq ,  or).  The 
vowel  and  the  consonant  in  reality  make  up  a  phonetic  unit. 
The  vowel  is  pronounced  with  uvular  friction,  while  an  enlarge¬ 
ment  of  the  innermost  part  of  the  mouth-chamber  takes  place 
(cf.  §  2  under  q  and  r).  The  vowels  which  are  affected  in  this 
way  have  a  remarkable  hollow  and  grating  sound;  in  case  of  o 
and  e  it  is  occasionally  somewhat  like  o  on  account  of  the 
rounding  in  the  posterior  part  of  the  mouth.  An  e  between 
two  ft’s  and  an  e  between  two  r’s  are  acoustically  widely  dif¬ 
ferent  sounds. 

a>A. 

ndsaa  his  hood;  ndsAq  a  hood 

arnaa  his  woman  (mother);  arnaq  [. Arn:Aq ]  woman;  arnara 
[ Arn:Ara\  my  mother 

qarssaaq  [qArs : a yq\  a  loom;  pi.  qarsaait  [qArs:adt\ 
qaqqame  \qAq:ame\  on,  in,  the  mountain;  qaqqaq  [qAq:Aq\  a 
mountain 

,  e>  E. 

amia  or  amee  his  (its)  skin;  ameq  [a!mEq\  a  skin 
e'qe—e'qeq  \eqrq]  corner;  eqia  his  corner  of  the  mouth 
neriwoq  eats;  nere' reerpoq  [nsra'rs.'rpdq]  has  finished  eating 
ernikka  my  sons;  ernera[ErnEra\  my  son;  erneq[Eq\  a  son;  erne 
[pme]  his  (own)  son 

0>O. 

niaqua  his  head;  niaqoq  [niaqO(\\  a  head 
nano  =  nanoq  a  bear 

illo  a  house;  iLLorssuaq  \iL:ors:uA([\  a  big  house 

Kaasasvk  (name) yuaq\  Kaasasorujoyuaq  the  little  poor 

wretched  Kaasasuk 


’aLLut  soles 
iLLut  houses 
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§  12.  Retrogressive  Uvularization 

Retrogressive  uvularization  is  the  name  of  a  phonetic  tendency 
toward  uvular  anticipation,1  which  may  have  begun  in  the  earliest 
history  of  the  language,  since  it  can  be  traced  in  all  dialects.  Its 
transforming  activity  has  asserted  itself  at  different  stages  in  the 
development  of  the  language,  and  has  penetrated  the  eastern  dialects 
in  a  far  higher  degree  than  those  of  the  west.  It  shows  itself  in  the 
present  state  of  the  Eskimo  language,  in  that  many  words  in  the 
Greenland  and  Labrador  dialects  have  ar,  er,  or  (uvularized  vowels), 
when  the  western  and  partly  also  the  central  dialects  have  retained 
the  original  sounds,  a,  i,  u.  In  the  majority  of  cases  this  change  may 
probably  be  traced  back  to  a  shift  of  the  word-stress  whereb}^  the 
vowel  of  the  syllable  that  lost  its  stress  has  in  the  course  of  time  dis¬ 
appeared.  By  this  contraction  of  the  word,  two  consonants  have 
come  into  contact,  and  either  have  been  assimilated  or  have  shifted 
places  (cf.  Alaska  nimra 2  and  Greenland  nerma  his  [its]  binding,  both 
formed  from  nimeq  +  suffix  a,  his,  its).  The  Alaska  form  suggests 
that  the  r  of  nerma  may  be  explained  as  the  final  uvular  of  nimeq , 
shifted  to  r\  and  this  supposition  is  strongly  supported  by  the  fact 
that  the  Mackenzie-river  dialect  (cf.  the  vocabulary  of  Petitot),  and 
the  dialects  west  of  Hudson  bay,  contain  some  transitional  forms 
stressed  in  the  original  manner;  e.  g.,  atepe'it  [ a'tereet ],  the  plural  of 
citen  \a!teq\  name,  regularly  formed,  likewise  atepa  my  name  (in 
Alaska  atqa,  in  Greenland  arqa).  A  metathesis  of  the  consonants  has 
taken  place  in  the  Greenland  marLuk  two,  which  may  be  compared 
with  Alaska  malruk  and  Mackenzie-river  malcerok.  On  account  of  the 
assimilation  or  metathesis  of  the  consonants,  the  uvular  consonant 
which  belonged  originally  to  the  suffix  or  final  part  of  the  word  has 
been  displaced,  and  is  now  found  in  the  middle  of  the  word  in  the  forms 
east  of  Hudson  bay.  In  most  of  the  eastern  dialects  the  preceding  vowel 
has  thus  been  uvularized:  nirma  has  become  nerma ,  qitqa  its  middle 
(Mackenzie  river)  has  become  qerqa  (through  *qiqqa).  Intermediate 
forms  are  found  in  the  Baffin-land  dialect  ( iq ,  ir\  uq ,  ur\  etc.);  but 
in  some  instances  the  assimilation  of  the  consonants  (tl)  has  been  car¬ 
ried  further,  in  the  dialects  of  Labrador  and  Baffin  land  (Smith  sound), 
than  in  West  Greenland. 

JThe  uvular  position  of  the  palate,  which  originally  belonged  to  the  end  of  the  word,  is  anticipated 
in  the  base  of  the  word  (Thalbitzer  I,  2-41-242). 

2 Ray  nimxa  the  lashing  of  the  harpoon-shaft. 
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Examples: 1 

West  Eskimo 

air ,  aLryarl,  arL . 

malruk  (Barnum)  two 

alftdne  (Petitot  Yocab.  LXII) 

JADIS 

dlththraku  \aLRa:ko\  (Bar- 
num)  next  year 

ndl thkirtdk  [ naLqirtoq ]  (Bar¬ 
num)  it  is  straight 

kdtlrda\kaLra :\  (Barnum  342) 
white 

katlcha  (Schultze  66)  white 
elr  >  erL. 

amelrartut  (S.  Al.  Woldt-1 
Jacobsen  328) 

amalleraktok  (N.  Ah  Woldt- 
Jacobsen  328)  many 

amthlerrut  (Barnum  75)  many 

naklrit  (Rink  II,  83,  no.  21) 
geese 

nokdleret  (Schultze  55);  kdl  = 
[z]  or  [vl]  ? 

negalek  (Ray  55)  goose-town 

ulr,  uLryorL. 

kulthkrvet  (Barnum  348) 
[quLqwit]  the  shelves  in 
native  houses 

kulva'raka  (Barnum)  I  put  it 
up  high  \qulwaraka\ 

a'tulrda  (Barnum  327),  verbal 
form  <dtdqtdd  I  sing,  use, 
wear,  etc. 


East  Eskimo  (Greenland  and  Labrador) 

•  vnarLuk  (Gr.)  two;  maRRuk  (Lab.) 
two 

arLaane  (Gr.)  in  the  other  one; 
aRRaane  (Lab.)  last  year 

narLuwoq(GY.)\t\s  straight;  {u  >i 
see  §  10) 

naxxowoq  (Erdman:  naggovok) 
(Lab.)  it  is  straight 
qa'qortoq  (Gr.)  white 

qarsortoq  (Gr.)  bleached 


amerLasoot  (Gr.)  many 
amerLaqaawt  (Gr.)  they  are  many 


nerLeq ,  pi.  nerLerit  goose 


qorLor-  e.  g.,  in  qorLorpoq  (Gr.) 
water  falling  or  streaming  down 

quLLarterpaa  ( <*quwLLar -)2  (Gr.) 
lifts  it  up  in  the  air 

*atorL -,  e.  g.,  atorLune  (Gr.) 
using: 


'The  abbreviations  Al.,  C.,  Gr.,  Lab.,  M.,  stand  respectively  for  Alaska,  Coast  of  Hudson  bay, 
Greenland,  Labrador,  Mackenzie  river. 

2rerhapsthe  same  word  as  Lab.  kugvartipa  lifts  up  in  his  trousers,  etc.,  which  becomes  more 
,  evident  by  comparison  with  Gr.  qaLLerpaa  covers  it  (=Lab.  kagvirtipa  [Thalbitzer  I,  230]  =A1. 
i  Wmqtaka  [1.  c.,  231;  Barnum  339] ). 
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West  Eskimo 

enr9  emr ,  eyr  >  ern,  erm ,  ery. 
openrak  (Rink)  spring-time 
openachkak  (Schultze  -13) 
'up’naqkak  (Barnum  373) 
penruk  socks  woven  from 
grass  (Barnum) 
chapingratok  (Barnum)  it  is 
nothing,  it  is  not  an  actual 
thing 

ingrik  (Barnum)  mountain 

pe'ninra  (Barnum  67)  the 
stronger,  its  stronger  one 

'enru  (Barnum)  a  talisman, 
a  charm 

niraxa  \nimra\  (Ray)  its  lash¬ 
ing,  band 

unryorn . 

unkd\unra\ (Barnum)  his  arm- 
pit 

katunra  (Barnum)  son 
tungra  (Barnum)  a  spirit 
kinggnunra  (Barnum)  that  or 
those  behind 
kinuncepa  (Retitot) 
sr  >  rs,  gr  ( cr )  >  *rj  >  rs  >  .s.s. 

az'racharak  (Barnum  327)  adul¬ 
tery 

azhraugna  peccare  contra  vi 

ezrekoak  (Wells  a.  Kelly) 
frost-bite 

katzr ak{yV  o\&t-  Jacobsen)  white 
egra  (Wells  a.  Kelly)  (my?)’ 
eye 

egka  \ijirka\  (Barnum)  my  eyes 
{Iqka  my  eye) 

nazruk  (Wells  a.  Kelly)  abdo¬ 
men 

kug'ru  (Wells  a.  Kelly)  a  swan 
ug'ni  (Wells  a.  Kelly)  bearded 
seal 

iggru  (Wells  a.  Kelly)  testicles 
§  12 


East  Eskimo  (Greenland  and  Labrador) 

u'pernaoq  (Gr.)  spring-time 

pinne  (Gr.)  straw  that  is 
peryit  (Lab.)  stuck  in  the  boots 
saper7ia-  (Gr.)  it  is  impossible 
(to  do) 

iyyik  (Gr.)  top  of  a  mountain 
pimmak  (Gr.)  skilled  through 
practice 

pimariovok ,  pimmariuterpok 
(Lab.)  thinks  he  is  a  strong  man 
aarnuaq  (Gr.)  charm,  amulet 

aar  <  eer  ? 

nerma  (Gr.)  its  band,  lashing 


orna  (Gr.)  his  arm-pit 

qitornaq  (Gr.)  child 
toornaq  (Gr.)  a  spirit 

kiyorna  (Gr.)  after  that 


arssaarpaa  (Gr.)  deprives  him 
violently  of  something,  robs 

irsekau  (Gr.  Egede,  1750) 
isseqaawq  (Gr.  now)  it  is  strong 
cold 

qarsortoq  (Gr.)  bleached 
irse  (Gr.  Egede,  1750)  eye 

( <  *irje) 

isse  (Gr.  now)  eye;  i'sikka  my 
eyes 

nassat  (Gr.)  abdomen  (<* lar- 

jut) 

qussuk  (Gr.)  a  swan  ( <  *qur/uk ) 
ussuk  (Gr.)  seal  ( < *uijuk) 

issuk  (Gr.)  testicles  ( < *irjuk) 
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Here  1  may  mention  an  Alaska  word,  part  of  which  is  apparently 
influenced  by  retrogressive  uvularization:  ir'shnlnhrat  (Barnum  337) 
mountain  spirits  is  the  same  word  as  Gr.  isserqat  ( <*irsimnqat ?), 
singular  isseraq,  spelled  by  Egede'  (1750)  irserak.  The  same  is  true 
of  the  Ah  'kdkrlok  (Barnum)  throat,  'kachluk  (Schultze)  lip=Gi\ 
qarLoq  lip. 

tq ,  Lq ,  sq  >  rq. 


Alaska 

atkrci  (Woldt- 
Jacobsen) 
atra  (Barnum) 
his  name 

Mackenzie  River 
(Petitot) 

atkpa  his  name 

atepa  my  name 

Baffin  Land 

( Boas) 

Labrador 

(Bourquin) 

arqa 

* 

Greenland 

arqa  his 

name 

ndtrok  (Bar¬ 

natkpo  fond 

(: netteq ,  7)  at- 

narqa  floor, 

num) 

DU  BARK 

teq) 

bottom 

mittqon  (N.  Ah, 
Woldt- Jacob¬ 

sen) 

minqon  (S.  Ah, 

metkpon 

AIGUILLE 

miqu7i 

rnerqut 

merqut 

needle 

Woldt-Jacob- 
sen)  needle 

mitkpopk 

POIL 

miqung 

merqoq 

merqoq  hair 
of  animals 

ikkilthkok  [ ik : 

(Lqoq ]  (Bar¬ 
num) 

ekkaikok  (C.) 

*• 

ekkitkaurak 
(Woldt- Jacob¬ 

kpikeptkpopk 

(M.) 

ixiqoq 

erqerqoq 

eqerqoq  the 

little  finger 

sen)  the  little 
finger 

'ikqua  (Schultze)  {itguk  fin) 
the  end 

iqoa 

et'qua 

erqua  the 
back  end 
of  it 

{Jcd'ka  [Barnum]  kpitkpa 
middle)  milieu 

*qiqa 

qerqa 

qerqa  the 

middle  of 
it 

Mrk'klu  (Bar¬ 

num)  evil 

epklo  INTEST1N 

iqavrik 

erchcivik 

erLawik  in¬ 
testines 

'guluk  (Schultze) 
intestines 

[i en:awik ] 

erwq  rec¬ 
tum 

('iqta  [Barnum]  ( itchuk  angle)  iqe 
his  den) 

erqe 

eqe ,  eqeq  cor¬ 
ner 
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Alaska  Mackenzie  River 

(Petitot) 

akkizhzhigik 
[ao :  is:  igiq] 

(Barnum) 

ptarmigan 

'chiskokd  [ cisqo -  tchitkpopk 
ka\  (Barnum)  genou 
my  knee 

'okdk  \og  :oq\\opktgok 
blubber  j  gras 
uskoqtoqtakd 
(Barnum)  I 
hold  him  with 
a  cord  (dog, 
etc.) 


Baffin  Land  Labrador 
(Boas)  (Bourquin) 

axigirn  aqigeq 
[ aui'xiq ] 


si'qoq  seerqoq 

uxsuq  orssoq 

[ ursuq] 

uqsirn  orsseq 


f 


Greenland 


a' qisseq 

ptarmigan 


seerqo<[  knee 


orssoq  blub¬ 
ber 

orsseq  bone 
ring  for 
fastening 
the  traces 
(sledge- 
dog) 


The  importance  of  retrogressive  uvularization  in  the  evolution  of 
the  Eskimo  language  is  evident.  Indeed,  this  phonetic  process  has 
deeply  impressed  itself  on  the  morphology  of  the  eastern  dialects, 
the  vocabulary  as  well  as  the  grammar.  The  following  sections, 
treating  of  the  general  grammatical  features  of  the  language,  contain 
many  examples  of  inflectional  forms,  that  may  be  understood  only 
when  wTe  bear  this  fact  in  mind. 

Retrogressive  uvularization  is  one  of  the  most  influential  forces  of 
transformation,  due  to  the  change  of  the  word-stress  mentioned  in  §  3. 


CLASSES  OF  WORDS,  BASE  AND  STEM  (§§13-16) 

§  13.  General  Remarks  on  the  Structure  of  the  Eskimo 

Language 

The  structure  of  the  Eskimo  language  is  of  a  highly  synthetic  char¬ 
acter,  which  apparently  testifies  to  a  typical  tendency  of  the  Eskimo 
mind  to  concentrate  and  condense  its  notions  into  as  few  word-com¬ 
plexes,  or  units  of  speech,  as  possible.  Therefore  a  single  Eskimo 
word  may  represent  a  whole  sentence  as  compared  with  our  usual 
mode  of  expression;  e.  g. — 

anerquwaatit  he  (a)  begs  ( quwa )  you  (tit)  to  go  out  ( aner ) 
aneiaarqerquwaatit  he  begs  you  again  (qer)  to  go  out  early  (iaar) 

As  a  rule,  such  an  Eskimo  word  or  word-sentence  can  be  analyzed 
and  divided  into  an  initial  base-word  (aner  to  go  out),  one  or  several 
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middle  suffixes  (iaar,  qer ,  quwa),  and  a  final  element  {at it).  In  this 
chapter  we  shall  consider  only  the  final  elements,  which  are  the  proper 
inflectional  forms  and  represent  the  most  important,  because  the 
most  frequently  used,  grammatical  elements  of  the  language. 

§  14.  Base  and  Stem 

Most  words  of  the  Eskimo  language  have  two  or  several  inflectional 
stems.  The  shortest  stem  is  often  identical  with  the  base,  and  may 
be  an  obsolete  stem.  The  base,  from  this  point  of  view,  is  the  primary 
stem,  or  the  smallest  number  of  sounds  of  which  the  word  can  consist, 
without  losing  its  close  resemblance  to  the  actual  forms  of  the  word; 
we  will  call  this  the  base  of  derivation. 

The  inflectional  stem,  or  stems,  are  the  secondary  or  expanded 
stems,  which  have  originated  in  the  history  of  the  lang’uage,  owing 
paitly  to  suffixation  and  partly  to  phonetic  changes  in  the  bases  of 
the  word. 

In  the  dialects  of  West  Greenland  (the  northernmost  at  Smith 
sound  excepted),  all  words  end  either  in  one  of  the  vowels  e ,  <?,  or 
in  one  of  the  consonants  p,  t ,  q.  Of  these  sounds,  only  finals?  is 
confined  to  a  certain  class  of  words  (viz.,  nouns),  whereas  the  other 
final  sounds  are  common  to  all  classes  of  words.  Words  that  end  in  «, 
e,  or  <9,  or  in  q,  whether  nouns  or  verbs,  are  always  singular  forms;  k 
is  the  dual  character,  t  the  plural  character;  but  there  are  nouns  that 
end  in  h  or  t  in  the  singular;  e.  g.,  inuk  a  man,  an  Eskimo;  sannat 

TOOL. 

In  studying  the  bases  of  Eskimo  words  we  shall  soon  see  that  sev¬ 
eral  of  them  end  in  other  sounds  than  we  are  accustomed  to  find  in 
actual  words  of  modern  Eskimo;  e.  g.,  in  a,  u ,  or  l  ( l )  (see  §  15).  The 
Eskimo  bases  are  either  monosyllabic  or  bisyllabic;  the  stems  appear 
to  be  bases  widened  by  one  or  two  sounds,  and  sometimes  also  affected 
by  change  of  stress.  From  this  point  of  view,  the  bases  are  hypo- 
thetical  forms,  secondary  as  compared  with  the  words  of  the  modern 
language;  i.  e.,  they  have  been  reconstructed  from  these  words  for 
purposes  of  comparison.  They  are  the  explanatory  connecting-links 
between  related  modern  words,  which  may  often  be  found  to  be  very 
dissimilar. 

On  the  other  hand,  if  bases  of  this  language  occur  which  may  end 
jin  other  sounds  than  those  nowadays  found  as  the  terminations  of 
Modern  words,  we  are  not  bound  to  think  that  they  end  thus  merely 
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because  they  have  been  artificially  obtained  by  analyses,  nor  that 
such  endings  have  never  existed.  There  may  have  been  a  period  in 
the  development  of  the  Eskimo  language  when  the  words  occurred  in 
forms  different  from  any  words  that  exist  now. 


§  15.  Examples  of  Bases  and  Stems  1 


Bases 

Derivative  stems 

Vocalic  or  conso¬ 
nantal. 

Stage  I 
(a,  e,  o). 

Stage  II 
(k,  t,p). 

Stage  III 
(?)• 

Stage  IV. 

*'ciu 

*ciua 

*ci'uk,  ci'ut 

*ciuaq 

*cior 

Al.  chew  front,  bow 
of  a  boat 

Al.  chc'ulika  my 
ear 

M.  tqivulepk  the  first, 
foremost 

Gr.  siut  ear 

Gr.  siua,  sYua  bow 
of  a  boat 

sYuaq  front 

tooth 

Gr.  si'uLLeq  fore¬ 
most 

sYuarpoq  is  be¬ 
fore 

sYoraq  front 

*'kui 

*kuik  ( >ku:k ) 

*kooq 

Gr.  kuiwaa  pours  it 

Gr.  kooppoq 

streams  down 

kooroq  valley  = 

Al.  kwiq  river=Gr. 
kook  <*kziik 

Al.  'kwcgum  of 
the  river 

M.  kopkinepk 

*'ayu 

*a"yut 

l*ayu/e,  *ayuteq 
\*ayuta 

Al.  'aghun  man, 
male 

Gr .ay'ut,  man,  male 

Gr.  ayuwoq  pursues, 
hunts 

Al.  a’ghutfakstng. 
big  buck 

ayutit  the  men 

ayutaa  his  father 

aynteipnt  our 

father 

*ca(*ca?) 

*caa-*cao 

*cak 

*  caak 

Gr.  saa  its  front 

W.’chaoklfk  the 
first,  foremost 

sdLLeq  <  *sakleq 
the  front-most, 
foremost 

Gr.  saappoq 

turns  front 

saappaa  turns 
to,  speaks  to 

* 

Al.  chaokdkd  the 
one  before  me 

*ca-*can 

*cana 

*ccinri  ysanni 

sanneq 

Al.  cM  what  thing? 

Al.  cluVndsCin 
knife 

Al.  chdn'rHndk 
nothing 

Al.  'chdpik  an  ac¬ 
tual  thing 

Gr.  sanawoq  cuts, 
works 

Al.  chdn'rttgndk 
a  thing  ot  no 
value 

Al.  chdntik  a  thing 

Gr.  sannit  dust 
( sanik  a  mote 
of  dust) 2 

'mnnerpo.a  soils 
■  it  with  dust 

(sa'nerpaa  cleans 
it  of  dust) 3 

1  The  abbreviations  Al.,  Gr.,  Lab.,  M.,  stand  throughout  for  Alaska,  Greenland,  Labrador,  and 
Mackenzie  river,  respectively. 

2 sanik  thus  appears  to  be  a  derivative  of  the  plural  collective  sannit. 

isanerpaa  may  have  been  formed  after  the  analogy  of  i'maaerpaa  to  empty  (take  [the  content] 
[iw]  away),  cf.  immerpaa  fills  it  (with  irna). 
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Bases 

Derivative  stems 

Vocalic  or  conso¬ 
nantal 

Stage  I 
(a,  e,  o) 

Stage  II 
(k,  t,  p) 

Stage  III 
(<?) 

Stage  IV 

*'cane 

*sa'nik 

*sanneq 

Gr.  sania  its  side 

Gr.  sani'perpaa 
takes  place  at 
his  side 

sannerpoq  turns 
athwart  of  it 1 

Gr.  sanimut  side¬ 
wards,  athwart 

Al.  chdn'riikd my 
nearness,  vi¬ 
cinity 

chd'n’t  rq7ii~ikc,Toss- 
way 

*qul 

*qula-*qule 

*qulq  y*qorL 

*qulva  >*quvla 

Al.  'kulrnd  my  ele¬ 
vation 

Al.  'kfild  straight 
up  above 

Al.  qhlfilrdd 

a  waterfall 

Al.  qfilvdrdkd  I 
put  it  up  high 

Gr.  quneq  the  up¬ 
permost 

Al.  ku’lcne  up 

Al.  kuqtdq  it  is 
high 

Gr.  qummut  <*qul- 
mut  upwards,  up 

Gr.  qulaane  above 
it 

Gr.  qorLortoq 

waterfall 

Gr.  quLLarpara  I 
lift  it,  elevate  it 

Gr.  qulequtupper 
appurtenance 

*at  (or  atj) 

*ata-atjc 

*atq,  *ateq 

*arq  (Gr.) 

Gr.aLLeq  nethermost 

Gr.  ataa  under 
it 

Al.  dtrdqtdd  I 
come  down 

Gr.  arqarpoya  I 
descend 

Gr.  ammut  <  atmut 

Al.  d'che  below 

downwards 

Al.a'chedne  un¬ 
der  it 

Gr.  a'terpopa  I 
go  down 

Gr.  arquppara  I 
bring  it  down 

Al.  Idmmd'kautdkd  I 

throw  it  down 

Al.  achimne  un¬ 
der  me 

*tim 

*  tinia-*  time 

*timak 

*timeq 

Gr.  time  body;  in¬ 
land 

timaane  in  the 
inland 

Al.  t'mdthldk 
dried  flsh 

Gr.  timer  Leq  near¬ 
est  to  the  in- 

Gr.  timmut  land¬ 
wards  (on  the  sea) 

land 

Al.  t'md  torso,  body 

timia  his  body 

* 

*aw 

*  awa-*  awo 

*awat  or  *awak 

*  awata 

Gr.  amma  <  *anma 
he  in  the  north 

Gr.  'awane  in 
the  north 

Gr.awammut  out¬ 
wards 

Gr.  awataane  out¬ 
side  of  it 

Gr.  offo  <  *aivFa 
there  in  the  north 

Gr.owoJtatothe 

north 

Gr .awaLLeq  out¬ 
ermost 

Gr.  awatoQ.in  pi. 
Gr.  awattut  blad- 

Al.  a'wdne  over 
there  some¬ 
where 

Gr.  07007)7)0  from 
the  north 

der2 

Al.  a'wdvfit  over 
there 

Gr.  awannaq 

north  wind 

(*u)1-*uw  (or  uwx)1 

*uwa-*uwo,  *v,wxo 

*uwak 

Gr.  una  he  there 

Lab.  uFFa  or  uxxa 
there 

Lab.  ubva  perhaps 

Al.  und  he 

Gr.  uwanc  there; 

007)0,  <  *uwo- 

Vo(1)  to  there; 
007710  <  *uwo- 
7na  (?)  of  him 
there;  uwxoo- 
na  through 
there 

u'wappa  from 
there 

Al  'hwdne here; 
hwdkun  from 
here 

1Gr.  sannerut  a  crossbar.  ( 

2awa taq  means  properly  something  that  has  its  place  outside;  i.  e.,  on  the  deck  o  t  le  v<i\  a  v. 

§15 
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Bases 

Derivative  stems 

Vocalic  or  conso¬ 
nantal 

Stage  I 
(a,  e,  o ) 

Stage  II 
(k,  t,  p ) 

Stage  III 

(9) 

Stage  IV 

*uwa~*  uwe 

Gr.  uwaya  I; 
uwayut  we 

Al.  hivftng  I ; 

hw&nkutd  we 
Al.  hive  I;  hwcn- 
gd  of  me 

*uwap  or  *uwat 
or  *  uwak 

Gr.  u'wdnnut  to 
me 

Gr.  u'wattaolouT 

Al.  'hwang'nun 
to  me 

*ta-tax( ?) 

Lab.  tagva<.*taxFa‘ ? 
then 

Lab.  tagga  [tax.-a] 
there  it  is 

*taa-*tao 

Lab.  tdva<_  Hao- 
va  then,  so  it 
was 

Gr.  taawa  so  it 
was 

Gr.  taawna<, 
*taona  he 
there 

*taoso 

Gr.  taamuma  of 
him  there 

*tatj 

Gr.  tdssa 

Hatja-Hatjo 

Gr.  tdssa  it  is 
it  is  enough 

Gr.  tassane 
there;  tcissoo- 
na  through 
there 

*tdtjak 

tassayga  from 
there 

*ma 

Al.  mdntOk  it  is  here 

Al.  m/thun  hence 
by  this  way  (ef. 
Gr.  maona  through 
here) 

*maa-mao 

Gr.  maane  here 

Gr.  maav>na< 
maona  through 
here 

*maak 

maayya  from 
here 

maanna<.  *ma- 
akna  now,  the 
present  mo¬ 
ment 

*matj 

Gr.  massa-thia  is—; 
here  is— 

Gr.  manna<.  *matna 
this  one 

M.  tamadja  surely 

*matjcv-matjo 

Gr.  massa 

Gr.  massame 
certainly,  of 
course 

Gr.  matuma= 
masuma  of 
this  here 

*matjak 

Gr.  massakkut 
now,  for  the 
time  being 

§  16.  Classes  of  Words 

The  lines  of  demarcation  between  classes  of  words  are  vague,  because 
a  great  many  of  the  inflectional  and  derivative  endings  (suffixes)  are 
common  to  words  that  we  are  accustomed  to  consider  as  belonging  to 
separate  classes,  such  as  nouns  and  verbs.  On  the  other  hand,  we 
can  not  assert  that  the  evolution  of  this  language  has  not  tended 
toward  a  fixed  grouping  of  some  of  the  suffixes  around  certain  classes 
of  words  (e.  g.,  demonstratives;  temporal  particles;  the  terms  i  and 
thou;  whole  and  alone).  No  doubt  the  Eskimo  language  shows 
§16 
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a  tendency  similar  to  that  of  our  own,  of  distinguishing  between 
nouns  and  verbs;  but  this  tendency  has  been  crossed  by  other  tenden¬ 
cies  toward  demarcation  which  partially  neutralize  the  former,  as  will 
become  evident  in  the  following  discussions. 

Accordingly,  instead  of  basing  the  distinction  between  Eskimo  word- 
classes  on  the  same  principles  as  those  of  Latin  grammar,  I  have 
chosen  to  depart  from  the  category  of  the  latter  without  completely 
giving  up  its  technical  terms  of  expression,  which  are  useful  because 
they  are  easily  understood.  In  all  branches  of  science,  when  pro¬ 
ceeding  fiom  the  known  to  the  unknown,  it  is  necessary  to  interpret 
the  latter  in  the  light  of  the  former. 

Following  this  method,  we  may  distinguish  between  the  following 
classes  of  words: 

a.  Base- Words 


I.  Words  with  full  typical  in¬ 
flection 


1.  Nouns  (tLLo  house,  ateq  name). 

2.  V erbs  ( ikiwoq is  in,  aterpoq  goes 

down). 


II.  Words  with  defective  inflection  ( tamaq  all,  uwaya  i,  the  numer¬ 
als,  etc.). 

III.  Words  with  atypical  inflection:  demonstrative  and  interrogative 

words  (una  he  there,  kina  aviio). 

1.  Interjections. 

IV.  Words  without  any  inflection f  2'  Particles,  temporal^  when), 

modal  ( qanortoq  utinam), 

local  ( uffcl  there),  etc. 


/?.  Suffixes  (Actual  and  Obsolete) 

I.  Common  to  all  kinds  of  words. 

II.  Confined  to  certain  groups  of  words. 


INFLECTION  (§§  17-50) 

Typical  Inflection  (§§17-44) 

§17.  iPlural  and  Dual  I?} flection 

This  is  the  most  general  kind  of  inflection  in  the  Eskimo  language, 
applying  to  all  sorts  of  words  with  the  exception  of  particles  and 
interjections. 

§  17 
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There  are  two  set  of  typical  signs  of  the  plural  common  to  both 
nounsand  verbs.  Here  we  are  concerned  chiefly  with  the  first  set,  or  the 
pure  dual  and  plural  endings.  The  dual  or  plural  signs  of  the  other 
set  are  closely  connected  with  or  incorporated  into  the  other  inflec¬ 
tional  endings,  for  which  reason  they  have  been  more  or  less  com¬ 
pletely  united  with  them  in  form  as  well  as  in  meaning:  e.  g.,  the 
plural  n  in  ihLune  in  the  houses,  as  compared  with  the  m  in  iLLume 
in  the  house;  or  k  in  ernikka  my  sons,  as  compared  with  r  in  ernera 

MY  SON. 


West  Greenland 


Singular 


a  o  e 
q  k  t 


Dual 

(by  adding  k)  ak  uk  ik 
(by  substitution)  k 


Plural 

at  ut  it 
t 


Examples: 

Nouns:  nuna  land 
Illo  house 
isse  eye 

Verbs:  atoraa  he  using  it 
atorjpoq  it  is  used 


nunak  two  lands 
iLLuk  two  houses 
issik  two  eyes 
atoraak  they  two 
using  it 

atorpuk  they  two 
are  used 

atorik  he  using  two 


nundt  lands 
iLLut  houses 
issit  eyes 
atoradt  they  us¬ 
ing  it 

atorqmt  they  are 
used 


Baffin  land 


Singular 

Dual 

|  a1 

O2 

d 

jy4  >  N5 

A'8  >  nf 

ns 

A9  >  2?10 

Plural 


tn>n i: 


Examples: 

1  nuna  land  (Boas  VI,  109) 

2  igdlu  house  (ibid.,  101) 

3 ale' rise  stocking  (ibid.,  98); 

anu're  wind  (ibid.,  99) 

4 tulugaq  raven  (ibid.,  113) 

5  nigirn  south  wind  (Gr.  nigeq) ; 
nirdlirn  goose  (Boas  1,  664), 
cf.  Gr.  nerLeq 

6 ugjuk  a  thong-seal  (Boas  VI, 
114) 


7 ird/ning  son  (ibid.,  102) 

8  angun  paddle  (Boas  I,  659) 

9  patalaugluk  let  us  two  strike 

(Boas  II,  347) 

10inung  maqong  tikitong  twe 
men  are  coming(Boas  1,621 

11  qingmit  dogs  (Boas  VI,  105) 

ujarpd  he  searches  foi 
them  (ibid.) 

12  tigmidjen  the  birds  (Boas  II 

340)' 


Singular 

Mackenzie  riverl  a1  o2  £ 

(cf.  Petitot  p.  L)|  q*> n5  ka>y7  ts>n° 

§17 


Dual 


k10 


or  q11 


Plural 

t12 
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Examples: 

1  tgilla  weather 

2  eplio  intestines 

3  apne  woman 

4  talepk  arm 

5  ateft  name 

6  uyapak  stone 

7  apart  father 

8  aggut  man 

Singular 

Alaska  (see  Bar-j  a1  u 2  i3 

num)  .  .  .  j  y4(?)  k5  n 8 

Examples: 

1  sla  weather 

2  irkklu  evil 

3  inglu  half 

3  sne  [ sni\  its  bank  or  edge 
ipuydk  smoke  k=\_q\i 

5  ingrik  mountain 

6ippun  native  spoon  or  ladle 
3cha'nasun  native  knife 

6  shin  whetstone 

7 snak  the  banks  (dual);  cf.  also 
Barnum  283 


9  ipun  oar 

10  nunak  two  lands  (Petitot 
XLIX) 


11  atekpepk  two  names {ibid.,li) 

11  tupapkp  two  tents  {ibid., 

XLIX) 

12  nunat  lands;  tupkpeit  tents; 

amit  skins;  ublut  days 


Dual 


Plural 


k1{y3V)(f\  tl0{n11) 


8  iyarokutung ,  see  Barnum  281- 

282 

9  chivoagka  my  upper  front 

teeth  (Barnum  6);  cf.  the 
verb  forms  • 

10 nunat  village  (lands) 

10  in  grit  mountains 

11  n  occurs  as  plural  sign  only 

in  the  numerals:  stamen 
four,  etc.  (Barnum  219) 


In  the  Greenland  dialects  the  formation  of  the  plural  of  nouns  is 
often  accompanied  by  change  of  stress:  e.  g., 

a' meg  a  skin  pi.  'ammit 

The  dual  form  is  much  less  used  than  the  plural;  and  I  think  a  great 
many  nouns  are  never  used  in  the  dual,  this  form  being  replaced  by 
the  plural.  On  the  other  hand,  there  are  some  few  words  that  occur 
inly  in  the  dual  form:  e.  g., 

marLuk  two;  marLoyyuik  two  small  ones 

pussook  the  claw  of  a  crayfish;  the  thumb  and  the  forefinger 

issaad:  goggles 


The  following  words  are  collective  plurals: 


att'dt  a  dung-hill 
norLut  ligature 

uLLut  a  bird’s  nest  (especially 
the  down  in  the  nest) 
arssarnerit  aurora  borealis 
paawtit  a  paddle 
uuffU  a  bird-dart 


44877°— Bull.  40,  pt  1-10- 
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nassdt  the  stomach 
ga'tixxat  the  back  (of  man  or 
animal) 

assaaH  the  hand  ( <  assak  a  fin 

ger) 

umiat  the  boat  rowed  by  women 
( <  umiag  the  empty  boat) 

§17 
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Examples  of  words  that  form  no  plural  are: 

orssoq  blubber  oquk  mould 

nildk  freshwater  ice  nuak  snot 

Nouns  (§§  18-29) 

§18.  CLASS  I.  PLURAL  INFLECTION  WITHOUT  SHIFT  OF  STRESS 

The  examples  given  in  §  17  show  that  two  principles  are  applied  ii 
the  formation  of  the  plural, — single  addition  of  the  plural  sign  to  the 
singular  form;  and  substitution  of  the  plural  sign  for  the  final  conso 
nant.  We  observe  the  first  principle  in  Illo ,  pi.  i'LLut;  the  latter,  it 
uLLoq ,  pi.  uLLut.  In  the  latter  instance,  t  has  been  substituted  for  q. 
These  two  principles  may  be  observed  in  the  whole  inflectional  treat 
ment  of  the  noun. 

On  the  whole,  the  plural  stems  of  the  nouns  are  prototypes  of  theii 
inflection.  Many  nominal  stems  are  affected  by  a  shift  of  stress  ir 
the  plural,  which  has  often  been  followed  by  phonetic  shifting  in  the 
stems  of  the  words.  We  shall  first  treat  words  that  show  no  shift  ol 
stress. 

The  plural  ending  is  regularly  t,  but  in  some  cases  it. 

1. 


Singular 

Plural 

pana 

panat 

knife 

tutto 

tuttut 

reindeer 

stie 

stilt 

fox’s  den 

2. 


qaqqaq 

qaqqat 

hill,  mountain 

ayakkoq 

ayakkut 

pagan  priest 

qimmeq 

qimmit 

dog 

tikippoq 

tikipput  (they) 

he  has  come 

3.  -it  is  added  to  the  consonantal  stem  (i.  e.,  the  absolutive)  of  words 
ending  in  t  (which  £,  when  following  an  7,  is  regularly  changed 
into  s  [cf.  §  8])  and  to  the  absolutive  of  certain  words  that  end 
in  -eq  and  -ik  (the  q  and  k  being  changed  into  r  and  y  [cf.  §  4])* 


Singular 

Plural 

sannat 

sannat  it 

tool 

merqut 

merqutit 

needle 

S  tLLlt 

SiLLlsit 

whetstone 

§18 
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4. 


Singular 

Plural 

ikeq 

ikerit 

bay,  sound 

erneq 

ernerit 

son 

tikeq 

tikerit 

forefinger 

iLLeq 

iLLerit 

sleeping-place  in  the 

house 

s. 

uppik 

uppeyit 

owl 

nukik 

nukeyit 

sinew,  tendon 

mamik 

mamiyit  or  mamit 

the  fleshy  side  of  a  hide 

iwkkik 

iwkkiyit 

gum 

assik 

asseyit 

image,  picture 

6. 

-it  is  added  to  the  vocalic  stem  of  many  words  that  end  in  k  in  the 

absolutive  case: 

Singular 

Plural 

unnuk 

unnuit 

night 

inuk 

inuit  or  innuit 

man  (human  being) 

assak 

assaaH  ( <  assait) 

finger 

7. 

-it  is  added  to  many  words  that  end  in  aq  in  the  absolutive,  espe- 

cially  to  all  word 

s  ending  in  -innaq  and  - ttiaq : 

Singular 

Plural 

sorqaq 

sorqaaH 

whalebone 

utorqaq 

utorqaaH 

old  (man  or  woman) 

naawjaalnnaq 

naawj  aahmaaH 

only  a  gull 

<  naawja  +  innaq 
umiattiaq 

umidttaaH  <  urniat  + 

a  medium-sized  boat 

<  urrdaq  +  ttiaq 

ttaait  <  ttiaait 

8. 

-it  is  added  to  some 

words  ending  in  -oq 

or  -eq  in  the  absolutive 

case: 

• 

Singular 

Plural 

nuloq 

nuloot  <  *nuloit 

rump 

itoTLeq 

iluTLeet  <  *ilorLeit 

innermost 

§  19.  CLASS  II  (a).  PLURAL  INFLECTION  WITH  SHIFT  OF  STRESS 

The  following  nouns  all  agree  in  having  in  the  singular  strong  stress 
on  their  final  syllable,  and  weak  stress  on  the  preceding  syllable;  but 
in  the  plural  the  latter  becomes  strongly  stressed,  and  accordingly,  as 
a  rule,  lengthened  (cf.  §  3).  The  stress  shifts,  being  thrown  back 
toward  the  beginning  of  the  word;  and  this  shifting  is  combined  with 
a  change  of  the  quantity  of  the  sounds  of  the  last  two  syllables,  the 
short  consonant  between  them  being  either  geminated  or  changed,  or 
displaced  by  a  uvular,  in  the  plural. 
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9 . 


10. 


12. 


13. 


11. 


Singular 

Plural 

a'meq 

'ammit 

skin,  hide 

i'maq  the  sea 

' immat 

places  of  open  water 
(in  the  ice) 

na'noq 

'  ndnnut 

bear 

sa'nik 

'sannit  or  sayyit 

dust 

ka’mik 

'kanimit 

boot 

u'rnik 

'um.mit  or  uyyit 

beard 

uwi'nik 

u'winnit  or  u'wiyyit 

flesh  (of  a  living  animal) 

awa'taq 

a'wattat 

a  buoy 

jtaalu'taq 

'taa'luttdt 

little  sledge 

In  the  next  following  examples  the  penult  consonant  of  the  words 

becomes  unvoiced  in  the  plural: 

Singular 

Plural 

i si'  yak 

i'sikkdt 

foot 

' naala'yaq 

'naa'lak'kat 

one  who  is  obeyed,  mas; 
ter 

'dLLofyaq 

'aLhdk'kdt 

letter 

ne'yaq 

'nixxai 

a  snare,  gin 

qate'  yak 

qa'tixxat 

back  (of  man) 

ta'leq 

' tCLLLit 

arm 

ukaJleq 

u'kdiLit 

hare 

ma'lik 

'm&LLit 

wave,  billow 

'nattora'lik 

'  natto'  raLLit 

eagle 

a'loq 

'aLLut 

sole 

ui'loq 

u’iiLut 

mussel 

asa'loq 

a'sdLLut 

place  of  the  harpoon¬ 
line  on  the  kayak 

n  a'jaq 

'nuttat  (South  Gr.= 
natsat ) 

hair 

ku'jak 

'kuttat 

loin 

nara’joAq 

' na'rattdt 

bait 

§  19 
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Singular 

Plural 

• 

nd'saq 

'ndttdt  (South  Gr. 
ndtsdt ) 

hood,  cap 

ki'saq 

'kittdt 

anchor 

ta'seq 

'tdttit 

lake 

o'qaawseq 

qoya'seq 

o'qaawtsit 

qo'ydttsit 

word 

neck 

aj  u  aq  ' 

a'jussdt 

boil 

f saatu'aq 

'saa'tus'sdt 

crab 

kani'  oq 

ka'nissut 

sea-scorpion 

iluli'aq 

'bLxi  hssdt 

iceberg 

'ixxi'aq 

'ix’xissdt 

throat,  gullet 

qaseyiaq 

qase'  yissdt 

Phoca  vitulina 

napari'aq 

napa'rissdt 

upright,  rear  piece  of 
the  sledge 

nu'kappi'aq 

nUjkap'pissdt 

bachelor 

In  the  last-mentioned  examples  the  ss  of  the  plural  seems  to  have 
originated  from  a  semi-vowel  (or  j)  that  has  become  audible 
between  the  vowels,  instead  of  the  hiatus  of  the  singulai ;  so 
that,  for  instance,  ka'nissut  has  developed  from  a  plural  foim 
kanijjut ,  corresponding  to  a  singular  kani'joq ,  which  form  may 
sometimes  really  be  heard  instead  of  Tcamoq.  The  shift  j^>s 
has  been  .treated  in  §  6. 


17. 


Singular 


Plural 


18. 


iwik 

'If  Fit 

sa'wik  ■ 

' saFFit  or  sa'weet 

qi’pik 

'qiwkkit 

inu’waq 

i'nukkdt 

tulu'waq 

tu'lukkat 

grass,  reed 
knife,  iron 


feather-bed,  blanket 

toe 

raven 


§20.  CLASS  II  (b).  PLURAL  INFLECTION  AFFECTED  BY  RETRO¬ 
GRESSIVE  UVULARIZATION1 

In  the  following  examples  (nos.  19-24)  the  plural  steins  admit  a 
uvular  which  causes  a  shifting  of  vowel  (uvular  mutation)  m  their 
penultima. 


§20 
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19. 

Singular 

sio'raq  \siorAq\ 
pia'raq 
o'  qaq 
tale'roq 

20. 

a'teq  [atFjj] 
na'teq 
pa!  teq 
i'teq 
qi'teq 
‘ini' teq 

21. 

i'peq 
tu'peq 

22. 

ilu'weq 

ni'  geq  (South  Gr. 
qa'tik 

23. 

a'leq 

qoyu'leq 

24. 

i'meq 

pvFi'neq 

ni'meq 

qa'neq 

saawneq 

u'neq 


Plural 

si'orqat  [sioq.'dt] 
pi'arqdt  [ pUq:dt ] 
'orqat  \oq:at\ 
ta'lerqut  \talEq:  ut\ 

' drqit  [. Aq  :  it\ 
'narqit 
'parqit 
' erqit 
' qerqit 
'merqit 

'ewqqit 

' towqqit  or  'torqit 

i'loRFRit  or  iloRRit 
'neRRit 

' qaRRit  or  ' qakkit 

'arLit 
qoy'  or  Lit 

'eryit 
'ar'  Feryit 
' neryit  or  nermit 
'qarnit 

'saawry  it  or  saawrnit 
' oryit  or  omit 


sand,  granule 
a  young  one 
tongue 

fore-paw  of  a  seal 

name 

floor,  bottom 

marrow 

anus 

center,  middle 
eider-duck 

dirt,  filth 
tent 

grave 
south  wind 
bird’s  breast 

harpoon-line 

cabbage 

lake 

six 

binding,  string 
mouth 
bone 
arm-pit 


§  21.  CLASS  III.  IRREGULAR  PLURAL  INFLECTION 


Plural  inflection  on  irregularly  amplified  stems,  without  any  shift¬ 
ing  of  stress  (aside  from  the  single  exception  qa'jaq ),  takes  place  in 
the  following  nouns: 


25. 

Singular 

qa'jaq 


26. 


ka'laaleq 

md'neelaq 

§21 


Plural 

'qatnndt 


ka'laaLLit 
ma!  neeLLdt 


kayak 


a  South  Greenlander 
uneven  land  or  ice 
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27. 


Singular 

Plural 

'qaateq 

'qaarqit 

ferrule 

'meeraq 

'meerqat 

child 

a'kunneq 

a'koryit 

interval 

28. 

pooq 

puxxut 

bag  (cf.  Al.  pugyarak) 

u'naaq 

u'naRRat 

harpoon-shaft 

29. 

aaq 

atsit 

sleeve  (Al.  ' arnrak ) 

naaq 

ndssdt  abdomen 

(the  skin  of)  the  belly 

iya’laaq 

iya'lassdt 

window 

'anno'raaq 

' anno'rassdt 

shirt,  dress 

30. 

The  suffixes 

-yuaq  little,  -suaq  great 

,  and  -aluaq  former,  else, 

form  their  plurals  by  changing  -uaq 

into  -uit:  e.  g., 

Singular 

Plural 

nunayyuaq 

nunayyuit 

a  little  land 

nunarsuaq 

n  unarsuit 

a  great  land 

nunayaluaq 

nunayaluit 

former  land 

§22.  CHARACTERISTICS  OF  THE  IRREGULARITIES  IN  THE  FOR¬ 
MATION  OF  THE  PLURAL 

The  formation  of  the  plural  of  nouns  is  very  irregular,  notwith¬ 
standing  the  fact  that  the  plural  forms  all  end  in  t.  The  chief  ele¬ 
ment  in  these  irregular  formations  is  a  shift  of  the  word-stress,  com¬ 
bined  with  a  consonantal  increase  in  the  stem  of  the  word.  1  rom 
this  we  may  conclude  that  there  must  be  some  connection  between 
these  phenomena.  Since  the  psychical  factor  must  be  considered  the 
primus  motor  in  the  life  of  the  language,  we  see  the  cause  of  the  quan¬ 
titative  change  in  the  shift  of  the  stress.  1  have  set  forth  elsewhere 
(Thalbitzer  I,  §  34)  how  I  think  this  differentiation  in  the  formation  of 
the  plural  may  be  explained.  It  is  not  necessary  to  suppose  that  the 
general  principle  of  the  plural  inflection  by  adding  t  or  it  has  ever 
been  set  aside,  or  had  to  struggle  with  some  other  principle,  but  in 
certain  words  the  plural  ending  it  was  added  after  the  full  singular 
stem  (the  ahsolutive)  of  the  word  instead  of  after  the  vocalic  stem: 
e.  g.,  instead  of  making  malik  a  wave  assume  the  regular  plural 
form  inaliit ,  the  ending  it  was  added  after  the  final  &,  no  matter  if  this 
k  properly  pointed  out  the  singularity  of  the  notion;  and  thus  a  new 

§  22 
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plural  form,  malikit ,  was  introduced.  The  k  that  came  to  be  between 
vowels  changed  to  g,  and  mdligit  lost  the  vowel  of  its  central  syllable 
when  the  stress  was  drawn  back  to  the  first  syllable,  malgit  became 
viaLLit  in  Greenland,  the  Ig  (or  1x1)  being  assimilated  into  one  sound. 
In  the  same  manner  I  think  most  of  the  geminated  consonants  in  plu¬ 
rals  have  originated  from  the  final  syllable  of  the  singular,  the  terminal 
consonant  (q  or  k)  of  this  syllable  having  been  retained  in  the  plural. 
In  mm,  kk,  ll ,  etc.,  then,  two  different  consonants  appear  assimilated 
in  accordance  with  the  phonetic  laws  of  the  language,  but  each  of  them 
maintaining  its  existence  in  the  lengthening  (gemination)  of  the  sound. 


§23.  ABSOLUTIVE  AND  RELATIVE 


The  relative  case,  or  ^-case,  of  nouns  is  formed  by  adding  p  or  up 
to  the  same  stem  of  the  noun  as  that  from  which  the  plural  is  formed. 
In  most  instances,  in  forming  this  case,  the  plural  sign  t  is  simply 
replaced  by  p. 

By  the  addition  of  the  p,  the  a-stems  take  the  ending  -ay ;  the 
e-stems  -up',  the  e-stems,  -ip;  e  g., 


Absolutive 

arnaq  woman 
nuna  land 
ayakkoq  shaman 
illo  house 
taleq  arm 

isse  [rise\  or  [i'se]  eye 


Relative 

arnap  of  the  woman 
nunap  of  the  land 
ayakkuqj  of  the  shaman 
iLLup  of  the  house 
taLLip  of  the  arm 
issip  of  the  eye 


-ip  is  added  after  those  words  that  end  in  t  in  the  absolutive  (cf. 
§  18.3):  e.  g., 


Absolutive 

ayut  man,  male 


Relative 

ayutip  of  the  man 
-up  is  the  relative  ending  of  all  the  nouns  of  the  series  nos.  4,  5,  6, 
7,  8,  20,  21,  22,  23,  24,  30  (§§  18-21):  e.  g., 


Absolutive 

erneq  son 
inuk  man 
iserFtk  entrance 
nunayaluaq  former  land 
nateq  floor 
tupeq  tent 
§23 


Relative 


ernerup  of  the  son 
inoop  of  man  ( <inu-up ) 
iserxiup  of  the  entrance 
nunayaloop  of  the  former  land 
narqup  of  the  floor 
towqqup  of  the  tent 
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Iii  the  western  dialects,  m  stands  for  p  in  this  grammatical  function: 


Alaska 

(Barnum  13) 

(Ibid.,  33) 
Mackenzie  river 
(Petitot  xlix) 
xxxiv) 


:ium  dchadne  beneath 
the  house 

chikum  illdane  of  the 
ice  in  its  interior 
slam  of  the  world 
nunam  of  the  land 
tupkib  of  the  tent 
anopem  of  the  wind 


Greenland  inip  ataane 

Greenland  sikujp  iluane 

Greenland  silap 
Greenland  nunajp 
Greenland  towqqup 
Greenland  anorip  or 
anoRRvp 


§  24.  LOCAL  CASES 


The  local  case-endings  are  alike  in  the  singular  and  the  plural,  but 
they  are  added  to  different  stems  of  inflection,  the  nominal  stem 
in  the  singular  ending  in  m,  in  the  plural  in  n.  This  is  the  same 
in  the  Greenland  and  in  the  Alaska  dialects.  Only  the  prose¬ 
cutive  case  is  excepted;  since  in  the  singular  it  shows. a  consonantal 
stem  ending  in  k,  but  in  the  plural  either  a  lengthened  stem  ending  in 
-te,  or  a  lengthened  suffix  (-tiyut). 


Absolutive 

Allative 

ut 

Locative 

e 

Ablative 

it 

Instrumentalis 

ik 

Prosecutive 

kut 

Conformative 
or  iEqualis 

tut 

Absolutive 

Allative 

ut 

Locative 

e 

Northwest  Greenland 
Singular 

qaqqaq  mountain 

qaqqamut  to  the 
mountain 

qaqqame in  the  moun¬ 
tain 

qaqqamit  from  the 
mountain 

qaqqamik  by  the 

mountain 

qaqqakkut  over  or 
through  the  moun¬ 
tain 

qaqqatutWko,  a  moun¬ 
tain 

Plural 

qaqqat  mountains 

qaqqanut  to  the 
mountains 

qaqqane  in  the  moun¬ 
tains 


Southwest  Alaska 
Singular 

mgrlk  mountain 
(Barnum  10) 

un  ingriiriun  \iyri- 
mun\ 

e  ingrwie  [iyrime] 

% 

uk  ingrlrnuk  [ iyri - 
muk]  or  [-mik\  ? 

kun  ingrikun  [ iyri - 
kun\ 

tun  ingritun  [ iyri - 
tun\ 

Plural 

Ingrit  mountains 
un  Ingtlnun 

e  ingrbie 

§  24 
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- 

Northwest  Greenland 

Southwest  Alaska 

Plural 

Plural 

Ablative 

it 

qaqqanit  from 

the 

? 

mountains 

Instrumentalis 

ik 

qaqqanik  by 

the 

uk  Ingrlnuk 

mountains 

Prosecutive 1 

iyut 

qaqqatiyut  over 

the 

tlh  un  Ingrltthun  [  iyrit- 

mountains 

tfhun] 

Conformative 

tut 

qaqqattut  like 

the 

tun  ingrtttun 

or  iEqualis 

mountains 

Northwest  Greenland 

Singular 

Plural 

Absolutive 

illo  a  house, 

the 

iLLut  houses,  the 

house 

houses 

Allative 

-ut 

iLLumut  to,  into,  the 

ihLunut  to,  into,  the 

house 

houses 

Locative 

-e 

iLLume  in  the  house 

ihLune  in  the  houses 

Ablative 

-it 

iLLumit  from 

the 

iLLunit  from  the 

house 

houses 

Instrumentalis 

-ik 

iLLumik  by  (with) 

i,L Lunik  by  (with)  the 

the  house 

houses 

Prosecutive  -hut,  -yut  ihLukkut  through  the  iLLutiyut  through  the 

house  houses 


There  is  only  one  kind  of  irregularity,  or  of  deviation  from  this 
t}rpe  of  inflection,  arising  by  the  retention  of  the  final  consonant  of 
the  absolutive  case  in  the  other  cases,  this  consonant  being  assimilated 
with  the  initial  consonant  of  the  case-suffix.  Accordingly,  only  such 
words  as  end  in  a  consonant  in  the  absolutive  singular  may  show  irregu¬ 
larities;  e.  g.,  u,LLoq ,  which  retains  its  final  q,  assimilated  into  r  in 
four  of  the  singular  cases,  but  is  quite  regular  in  the  plural. 


Absolutive 

Allative 

Locative 

Ablative 

Instrumentalis 

Prosecutive 


Singular 

uLLoq  a  day,  the  day 
uLLormut  to  the  day 
uLLorme  in  the  day,  on 
the  day 

uLLormit  from  the  day 
uLLormih  with  the  day 
uLLukhut  in  or  through 
the  day 


Plural  (regular) 

uLLut  days 
uLLunut  to  the  days 
uLLune  in  the  days 

uLLunit  from  the  days 
uLLunik  with  the  days 
uLLutiyut  through  the 
days 


Note;  ULLorme  on  that  day;  uLLume  to-dajL 


1  The  prosecutive  plural  ends,  in  Southwest  Greenland,  in  -tigut  (=Labrador),  which  form  is  nearer 
to  the  Alaska  -tihun  (or  Uxunl)  than  is  the  north  Greenlandic  form. 


§24 
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Other  examples: 

na'tseq  floor 
na'tsermut  to  the  floor 
na'Perme  (or  narqane)  on  th.e 

floor 


i'meq  fresh  water 
i'mermut  to  the  water 
i'merme  in  the  water 
imikkut  through  the  water 


'ukkaq  front  wall  of  house 
'ukkarrrmt  to  the  front  wall 
xikkarme  at  the  front  wall 

ukkakkut  through  the  front 
wall 

ukkatiyut  through  the  front 
'  walls 


Words  ending  in  -Leq  (local  superlative  ending): 


si'uLLeq  the  foremost  one 
si' uLLerme  at  the  foremost  one 
siuLLermik  firstly 


kly'uLLeq  the  last  one 
kly' ULLerme  at  the  last  one 
kiy' uLLermik  the  last  time 


i'lorLeq  the  innermost  one  'kiLLeq  the  most  western  one 

i’lorLermit  from  the  innermost  one 

ilorLernut  to  the  innermost  ones  'kiLLermut  to  the  most  western 

one 

ilorLikkut  through  the  innermost  'kiLLikkut  through  the  most 
one  western  one 

ilorLertiyut  through  the  inner-  kiLLertiyut  through  the  most 
most  ones  western  ones 


§25.  LOCAL  CASES— Continued 

In  nouns  ending  in  -k  this  sound  has  been  assimilated  by  the  forma- 
tive  endings: 

Absolutive  . 

Allative  . 

Locative  .  . 

Instrumentalis 
Prosecutive  . 

Conformative 

Examples: 

'sarpimmik  by  means  of  the  tail  (of  a  whale)  ( <  sarpikj 
uilu'limmut  to  the  mussel-place  ( <  uilulik  place  where  there  are 

mussels) 

noommit  from  the  point  of  land  ( <  nook) 

inuttut  as  a  human  being  (especially  Eskimo)  ( <inuk ) 

§  25 


Singular 

sawik  a  knife 


sawimmut 

sawimme 

sawimmik 

sawikkut 

sawittut 


Singular 

katak  inner  doorway  in 
the  house 

katammut 

kata/mme 

katammik 

katakkut 

katattut 
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Nouns  ending  in  -t  either  retain  this  sound  in  assimilated  shape 
in  the  singular  declension,  or  form  their  cases  on  a  lengthened  stem 
{-te)\  e.  g., 

aput  snow  on  the  earth  ( apuminut ,  apumme ,  apummik ) 
oommat  heart  ( oommamrnik  or  oommatimik  by  the  heart;  oornma- 
tinik  by  the  hearts;  oommatikkut  through  the  heart;  oomma- 
titiyut  through  the  hearts) 

nappaawt  illness  ( nappaawmm,it  or nappaawtimit  from  [because  of] 
illness;  nappaawtinit  from  illnesses;  nappaawtikkut  through  ill¬ 
ness;  nappaawtitiyut  through  illnesses) 

A  few  words  ending  in  final  t  are  regularly  declined  after  the  type 
of  i llo\  e.  g. ,  kammeeumik  or  kammiumik  with  the  boot-stretcher 

( <  kammiuty. 

All  nouns  belonging  to  Class  II  (§§  19-20)  and  most  of  the  nouns 
belonging  to  Class  III  (§  21)  form  their  local  cases,  both  singular  and 
plural,  on  the  plural  stem.  The  absolutive  case  stands  isolated  among 
these  formations,  being  apparently  irregular.  The  explanation  of 
this  fact  is  similar  to  the  one  set  forth  in  §  22,  and  I  have  treated  the 
question  more  fulty  in  “A  Phonetical  Study,”  §  34. 


Singular 

Plural 

Absolutive  . 

ameq  hide,  skin 

ammit 

(Relative) 

( ammip ) 

(i ammit ) 

Allative  .  .  . 

ammimut 

amminut 

Locative  .  . 

ammime 

ammine 

Ablative  .  .  . 

ammimit 

amminit 

Instrumental^  . 

ammimik 

ainminik 

Prosecutive  .  . 

ammikkut 

aminitiyut 

Absolutive  .  . 

ujaraq  stone 

ujarqcd 

(Relative)  .  . 

( ujarqap ) 

( ujarqat ) 

Allative  .  .  . 

ujarqamut 

ujarqanut 

Locative  .  .  . 

ujarqame 

ujarqane 

Ablative  .  . 

ujarqamit 

ujarqanit 

Instrumental^  . 

ujarqamik 

ujarqanik 

Prosecutive  .  . 

ujarqakkut 

ujarqatiyut 

Absolutive  . 

kooroq  valley,  ravine 

koorqut 

Allative  .  . 

koorqumut 

koorqunut 

Locative  . 

koorqume 

koorqune 

Ablative  .  . 

koorq_um.it 

koorqunit 

Instrumentalis  . 

koorqumik 

koorqunik 

Prosecutive  .  . 

koorqukkut 

koorqutiyut 
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Absolutive  . 
Allative  .  . 

Locative  .  . 

Ablative  .  . 

Instrumentalis 
Prosecutive  . 


Singular 

itseroq  stale  urine 

iPerqumut 

iPerqume 

iPerqumit 

iPerqumih 

iPerqukhut 


§26.  PERSONAL  CASES,  OR  POSSESSIVE  INFLECTION,  OF  NOUNS. 

GREENLAND 


Absolutive 

Relative 

Singular  of 
the  noun 

Plural  of 
the  noun 

Dual 

Singular 

Plural 

Dual 

1st  per.  sing.  . 

ya,  ra 

kka 

kka 

ma 

ma 

mma 

2d  per.  sing.  . 

t 

tit 

kit 

wit,  rpit 

wit 

ppit 

4th  per.  sing 1  . 

ne 

ne 

nne 

me 

me 

mine 

1st  per.  pi.  .  . 

rput,  pput 

wut,  put 

pput 

wtta 

«>tta 

wnnuk 

2d  per.  pi.  .  . 

rse ,  sse 

se 

sse 

wsse 

wsse 

wttik 

4th  per.  pi.  .  . 

rtik,  ttik 

tik 

ttik 

mik 

mik 

mmik 

3d  per.  sing. 

a 

ee 

k 

ata 

isa 

kit 

3d  per.  pi.  .  . 

at 

e,  et 

pik«gik) 

ata 

isa 

kit 

ALASKA 

(BARNUM  19-25)  2 

Singular 

Plural 

Dual 

Singular 

Plural 

Dual 

1st  per.  sing.  . 

ka 

nka 

rka 

ma 

ma 

mma 

2d  per.  sing.  . 

in 

tm 

rkin 

hpit,  hfit 

fit 

rpit 

4th  per.  sing.  . 

ne 

ne 

nne 

me 

me 

mine 

1st  per.  pi.  .  . 

wut,  hput 

put 

rput 

mta 

mta 

mmta 

2d  per.  pi.  .  . 

se ,  ze 

ce 

rce 

hpice,  fee 

pice,  fee 

rp*ce 

4th  per.  pi.  .  . 

siy,  ziy 

tip 

rtip 

mi  y 

miy 

XRmiy 

3d  per.  sing. 

a,  e 

ai,  e 

ak,  ik 

an ,  in 

ain 

rkin 

3d  per.  pi.  .  . 

at 

a  in,  ait 

rlcit 

ata,  ita 

aita 

rketa 

It  will  be  clear  from  this  synopsis  that  some  of  the  Greenland 
singular  and  plural  endings  must  be  accounted  for  in  the  dual  forms 
of  the  Alaska  dialect.  I  have  especially  in  mind  the  endings  begin¬ 
ning  in  r(<q),  rput  our,  rse  your,  rtik  their  own,  rpit  of  tiiy, 
which  in  Greenlandic  indicate  the  singular  of  the  thing  owned;  in 
Alaska,  duality.  Likewise  the  Greenland  yik  their  own  twto  ones, 
which  does  not  agree  in  form  with  the  Alaska  rket,  originally  must 
have  meant  their  two  selves’  two,  since  it  is  in  form  in  accord- 

*1  designate  by  “fourth  person”  the  reflexive,  the  form  expressing  that  the  subject  ox  the  sen¬ 
tence  is  possessor. 

SI  have  here  hypothetically  transcribed  the  paradigms  of  Barnum  in  accordance  with  m\  own 

spelling  of  the  Eskimo  language.  „ 
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ance  with  the  Alaska  possessive  suffix  of  this  meaning:  rkik  (in  the 
relative  rkenka).  The  dual  system  is  disappearing  in  Greenland,  but 
it  has  been  recorded  by  Paul  Egede  and  S.  Kleinschmidt,  so  that 
all  the  original  Greenland  forms  are  known.  I  have  only  cited  two- 
fifths  of  the  forms  in  the  synopsis  above  presented;  namely,  such  as 
express  duality  of  the  object  possessed.  The  other  forms  express 
duality  of  the  possessor:  e.  g., 


POSSESSIVE  DUAL  ENDINGS 


Greenland 

Alaska 

Possessor  dual 

Object  possessed.  Absolutive 

Object  possessed.  Absolutive 

Singular 

Dual 

Plural 

Singular 

Dual 

Plural 

1st . 

puk 

ppuk 

wuk 

wuk 

rpuk 

puk 

2d . 

tik 

ttik 

tik 

zik 

rtuk 

tuk 

3d . 

k 

kik 

kik 

k 

rk'ik 

kck 

4th . 

9 

9 

9 

zik 

tik 

tik 

Object  possessed.  Relative 

Object  possessed.  Relative 

1st . 

wnnuk 

vmnuk 

wnnuk 

muxnuk 

xmuxnuk 

muxnuk 

2d . 

wttik 

wttik 

wttik 

hpituk 

rpituk 

p'ituk 

3d . 

ata 

kit 

isa 

nnuk 

rkinka 

kinka 

4th . 

9 

9 

9 

muxnuk 

xmuxnuk 

muxnuk 

In  the  absolutive  first  person  the  two  dialects  of  Greenland  and 
Alaska  apparently  have  interchanged  their  singular  and  plural  forms, 
puk  meaning  in  Greenland  our  two  selves’  one,  in  Alaska  those 
belonging  to  our  two  selves,  and  wuk  vice  versa.  The  double 
duals  especially  (of  both  object  possessed  and  possessor)  have  been 
contracted  in  Greenland,  rp  being  assimilated  to  pp,  rt  to  tt,  etc.  The 
Greenland  kit,  of  their  two  selves’  two,  may  be  the  remnant  of 
the  Alaska  rkin{ka ),  exactly  as  is  the  Greenland  dual  absolutive  kik  a 
remnant  of  the  Alaska  rkik\  whereas  the  last  syllable,  ka,  of  rkinka , 
seems  to  be  a  special  suffix,  perhaps  formed  in  analogy  to  the  nka  of 
the  absolutive  plural  first  person.  It  is  astonishing  to  find  that  the 
relative  endings  of  the  fourth  person  in  the  Alaska  dialect  are  iden¬ 
tical  with  those  of  the  first  person.  The  dual  forms  of  that  person  are 
probably  lost  in  the  Greenland  dialect. 

The  consistent  use  of  the  uvular  as  the  general  sign  of  the  dual  in 
the  Alaska  possessive  suffixes  is  worthy  of  notice,  while  in  the  other 
forms,  in  the  Alaska  dialect  as  well  as  in  the  others,  the  palatal  k  per- 
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forms  the  dual  function.  Does  this  fact  perhaps  justify  us  in  assum¬ 
ing  that  the  uvular  (i.  e.,  q)  was  once  used  for  marking-  the  dual  in  the 
Eskimo  language?  (cf.  §17.) 

§27.  PARADIGM  OF  THE  POSSESSIVE  INFLECTION  OF  NOUNS 


GREENLAND  DIALECT 


Absolutive 

Relative 

iLLO  HOUSE 

iLLap  OF  THE  HOUSE 

Singular 

Plural 

Singular 

Plural 

1st  per.  sing.  . 

iLLorja  my  house 

iLLukka  my  houses 

iLLuma 

iLLuma 

2d  per.  sing.  . 

iLLut  thy  house 

iLLutit  thy  houses 

iLLuwit 

iLLuwit 

4th  per.  sing.  . 

iLLune  his  own  (suus) 
house 

iLLorput  our  house 

iLLune  his  own  houses 

iLLume 

iLLume 

lstper.pl.  .  . 

\iLLuwut  or] 
t.  our  houses 

[iLLOpUt  J 

iLLuwtta 

iLLUUitta 

2d  per.  pi.  .  . 

iLLorse  your  house 

iLLuse  your  houses 

iLLuwsse 

iLLumse 

4thper.pl.  .  . 

iLLortik  their  own  (suus) 
house 

iLLutik  their  own 
houses 

iLLumik 

iLLumik 

3d  per.  sing.  . 

inua  his  (ejus)  house 

iLLue  his  (  ejus  )  houses 

iLLuata 

iLLuisa 

3d  per.  pi.  .  . 

\iLLuat  their  (eorum) 

1  house 

\iLLuit  or  1  their  (eorum) 
[iLLue  f  bouses 

j  iLLumik 

iLLumik 

It  will  be  noted  that  most  cases  are  formed  from  the  vocalic  stem  of 
the  word,  except  three;  namely,  the  first,  second,  and  fourth  plural 
possessive,  singular  object,  absolutive,  which  are  formed  on  a  length¬ 
ened  consonantal  stem,  *iLLoq ,  as  if  to  emphasize  the  idea  of  the 
singular  of  the  object  (one  house)  as  against  the  plurality  of  the 
personal  endings  (our,  your,  their)  or  of  those  plural  cases  which 
end  in  wut  ( put ),  se,  tik. 

The  possessive  inflection  of  nouns  is  apparently  always  regular, 
because  the  endings  are  invariably  the  same.  The  peculiarities  in  the 
inflection  of  many  nouns  are  due  to  shifts  in  the  word-stems,  not  in 
the  endings  of  the  suffixes.  Exceptions  are  such  occasional  assimila¬ 
tions  of  the  initial  sounds  of  the  suffixes  as  follow  the  linking  to  dif¬ 
ferent  stems:  e.  g. ,  -itit  thy;  iLLutit  thy  houses;  -isit  in  uwisit  thy 
husbands  ( <uwe)\  the  shifts  of  e>i,  o>u,a>d,  etc.  (cf.  §§  5  and  10); 
aaq  a  sleeve,  aai<*aae  his  sleeves  (i<e  his). 

Only  two  of  the  possessive  suffixes  have  alternating  forms  dependent 
on  the  word-stem  to  which  they  are  to  be  added: 

First  person,  singular  possessor;  singular  object  possessed,  abso¬ 
lutive,  ya  or  ra 

Second  person,  singular  possessor;  singular  object  possessed, 
relative  wit,  or  rpit  or  ppnt 
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-ra  is  the  form  of  the  suffix  of  the  first  person  singular  my  in  such 
words  as  end  in  q  in  the  absolutive: 

erneq  a  son  ernera  my  son 

arnaq  woman  arnara  my  mother 

qarssoq  arrow  qarssora  my  arrow 

All  words  ending  in  a  vowel  add  ya\  e.  g.,  iLLoyA  my  house. 

-ya  is  added  to  the  vocalic  stem  of  words  ending  in  Tc  in  the 
absolutive: 

panik  daughter  •  paniya  my  daughter 

Words  ending  in  t  in  the  absolutive  form  their  first  person  and 
some  of  the  other  personal  cases  on  a  longer  stem  ending  in  -te : 

ay  ut  man  ayuteya  my  father 

A  remarkable  fact  is  the  constant  identity7  of  the  form  of  the 
second  person  singular  possessor,  singular  object  possessed,  absolu¬ 
tive  ( iLLut  thy  house)  and  of  the  plural  form  of  the  word  (iiLut 
houses).  There  is  probably7  no  exception  to  this  rule.  Since  many 
words  form  irregular  plurals,  either  because  of  retention  of  the  ter¬ 
minal  consonant  of  the  singular  or  owing  to  internal  changes  of  their 
stems  (cf.  §  22),  the  same  irregularity  also  appears  in  their  second 
person  singular  forms: 

taleq  arm  taLLit  thy  arm  =  tciLLit  arms 

talia  his  arm 

§28.  IRREGULAR  POSSESSIVE  INFLECTION 

Following  are  some  deviations  from  the  tyrpical  paradigm  given 
above: 

(a)  Many  words  ending  in  e  form  their  third  person  possessives  ex¬ 
actly"  as  if  they  were  vocalic  a-stems  (cf.  §  15 

ise  yise\  or  \i'se\  eye. 


Possessor 

Absolutive 

✓  Relative 

Singular 

Plural 

Singular 

Plural 

3d  per.  sing.  . 

isaa 

isaa  i 

isaata 

isaaisa 

3d  per.  pi.  .  . 

isaat 

isaa.it 

isaata 

isaaisa 
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ayUt  MAN,  FATHER  <  *  €L7)  UtC. 


Possessor 

Absolutive 

Relative 

Singular 

Plural 

Singular 

Plural 

1st  per.  sing.  . 

2<i  per.  sing.  . 
4th  per.  sing.  . 

ayuteya 

ayutit 

ayutine 

ayutikka 

ayutitit 

ayutine 

ayutima 

ayutiwit 

ayutime 

ayutima 

ayutiwit 

ayutime 

1st  per.  pi.  .  . 

2d  per.  pi.  •  . 
4th  per.  pi. .  . 

ayuterput 

ayuterse 

ayutertik 

ayuteyut 

ayutise 

ayutitik 

ayutiwtta 

ayutiwsse 

ayutimik 

ayuti’j-tta 

ayutiwsse 

ayutimik 

3d  per.  sing.  . 

3d  per.  pi.  .  . 

ayutaa 

ayutaat 

ayutaai 

ayutaait 

ayutaata 

ayutaata 

ayutaa  isa 
ayutaa  isa 

In  some  of  the  personal  cases  this  word  has  double  forms,  its  stem- 
terminal  being-  assimilated  with  the  suffix-initial. 


4th  per.  sing. 

4th  per.  pi. 
1st  per.  pi. 

1st  per.  sing. 
2d  per.  sing. 


ayutine—ayunne  his  (suus)  father 

ayutime — ayumme 

ayutimik  —  ay  ummik 

ay  uter put — ay  up  put  our  father 

ayutima = ayumma 

ay  utiwit — ayuppit 


(b)  ta'leq  (pi.  ' t&LLit )  arm. 


Absolutive 

Relative 

Singular 

Plural 

Singular 

Plural 

1st  per.  sing.  . 

ta'lera  my  arm 

t&LLikka  my  arms 

tciLLima 

t&LLima 

2d  per.  sing.  . 

t&LLit  thy  arm 

t&LLiiwt 

taLLiwit 

4th  per.  sing.  . 

I’taLLine  or  this  or  her 
yt&LLe  or  talinef  own  arm 

XtaLLine  orlhis,  her,  own 
/  taine  f  arms 

tiiLLime 

t&LLime 

1st  per.  pi.  .  , 

ta'lerput  our  arm 

l&LLiwut  our  arms 

tiiLLW'tta 

t&LLiwtta 

2dper.pl.  .  . 

ta'lerse  your  arm 

tdLLise  your  arms 

taLLimse 

t&LLiu'SSC 

4th  per.  pi.  .  . 

ta'lertik  their  own  arm 

It&LLitik  orl  their  own 
\  taLLisik  1  arms 

tuLLimik 

t&LLimik 

3d  per.  sing.  . 

ta’lia  his,  her,  arm 

to.' lee  his  (ejus)  arms 

taliata 

ta’lcesa 

3d  per.  pi.  .  . 

ta'liat  their  arm 

/ ta'leet  or  \  their  (  eorum  ) 
\  ta'lee  )  arms 

1 

taliata 

ta’leesa 

Thus  the  word  taleq  is  in  most  of  the  personal  cases  declined  on  the 
plural  stem  ttiLLe ,  with  shifting  of  the  word-accent  and  change  of  the 
medial  consonant  ( l  >  ll),  which  becomes  geminated  and  unvoiced  in 

the  forms  here  in  question. 
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The  following  nouns  are  declined  after  the  analogy  of  taleq : 


Singular 

Plural  or  second  person  singular 

Third  and  fourth  person  possessive 

First  and  second  person  possessive 

a'loq  .  .  . 

'aLLut  soles,  thy  sole;  anukka  my  soles 

amine  or  ane  his  own  sole 

a'meq  .  .  . 

■  ammit  skins,  thy  skin;  ammiwui  our  skins 
ammimt  of  thy  skin  (or  skins) 

qa'jaq  .  .  . 

'qamiiat  kayaks,  thy  kayak;  qamnakka  my 
kayaks 

qa  innane  their  own  kayak  (or  kayaks) 

nu'jaq  .  .  . 

'nuttat  hair,  thy  hair;  'nuttatit  thy  hair  (pi.) 

Vnutlane  his  (own)  hair 
[nu'jaai  his  (another  man’s)  hair 

o'qaq  .  .  . 

o'qqat  tongues,  thy  tongue 

o'qaa  his,  its  tongue 

o'qaawseq  .  . 

o'qaaHsit  words,  thy  word 
o'qaawtsikka  my  words 

Most  of  the  words  that  end  in  one  of  the  suffixes  - yaq ,  -yak,  - waq , 
- raq ,  - roq ,  belong  here,  but  others  as  well;  for  instance, 


aLLayaq  something  written; 
a  letter 

isiyak  (pi.  i'sikkat)  a  toe,  the 
foot 


iseraq  the  upper  part  of  the 
foot 

akeraq  enemy,  opponent 
inuwaq  a  toe  ( inuwai  his  toes) 


Likewise  the  words  ending  in  -iaq  and  -uaq  {-uak) ;  e.  g., 
assiliaq  picture  uluak  cheek 

( c )  The  next  paradigm  is  peculiar,  in  that  the  third  person  is  declined 
on  the  plural  stem  throughout. 

*  , 

a'teq  (pi.  ' arqit )  a  name. 


Possessor 

.  * 

Absolutive 

Relative 

Singular 

Plural 

Singular 

Plural 

1st  per.  sing.  . 

atera 

atikka 

aterma 

atima 

2d  per.  sing.  . 

arqit 

atitit 

aterpit 

.  ativit 

4th  per.  sing.  . 

aline  or  arqe 

atine 

aterme 

o dime 

1st  per.  pi.  .  . 

aterput 

ativmt 

atiMta 

atv'ita 

2d  per.  pi.  .  . 

aterse 

atise 

atimse 

ati’ifise 

4th  per.  pi. 

atertik 

atitik 

atermik 

alimik 

3d  per.  sing.  .  • 

arqa 

arqe 

arqata 

arqisa 

3d  per.  pi.  .  . 

arqat 

arqit  or  arqe 

arqata 

arqisa 

The  explanation  of  the  development  of  the  irregular  forms  has  been 
given  in  §  22. 
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This  is  the  method  of  declension  of  the  following  nouns 


Singular 

Plural  or  second  person  singular 

Third  person  possessive 

Second  person  possessive 

a'leq . 

'arLLit  harpoon-lines,  thy  harpoon-line 

arhia  ( a'likka  my  harpoon-lines) 

na'teq . 

'narqqit  floors,  bottoms,  thy  floor,  bottom 

narqqa  ( naterput  our  floor) 

pa'teq . 

'parqqit  marrow  (pi.),  thy  marrow 

parqqa 

qi'teq . 

'qerqqit  middle,  mid-  (pi.),  thy  middle 

qerqqa 

i'teq . 

erqqit  anus  (pi.),  thy  anus 

erqqa 

ni'meq  .... 

'nermnn.it  bindings,  string,  thy  binding 

nermma 

qa'neq  .... 

qarnnit  mouths,  thy  mouth 

qarnna 

saamieq  .... 

saaornnit  bones,  thy  bone 

saaornna  (also  saaoryyit,  etc.) 

u'neq . 

'ornnit  armpits,  thy  armpit 

ornna  (also  oryyit,  etc.) 

tu'peq . 

'towqqit  tents,  thy  tent 

towqqa  (also  tupit,  etc.) 

iluweq  .... 

iloRFRit  graves,  thy  grave 

iloRFRa  or  iloRRa 

The  following  numerals  also  belong  here: 


arFineq  6  arFeryyat  the  sixth  (properly  their  num¬ 

ber  6,  or  the  number  6  of  the  fingers) 
arqaneq  11  arqaryat  the  eleventh 

arFersaneq  16  arFersaryat  the  sixteenth 

(d)  The  peculiarities  in  the  declension  of  the  following  paradigm 
remind  us  of  that  just  mentioned,  ateq ,  pi.  arqit ,  a  name,  to  which 
it  is  evidently  closely  related. 

kiLLih  (pi.  kiLLiyit )  a  limit,  boundary. 


Absolutive 

Relative 

Possessor 

Singular 

Plural 

Singular 

Plural 

1st  per.  sing.  .  . 

kiLLeya 

kiLLikka 

kiLLemma 

kiLLima 

2d  per.  sing.  .  . 

kiLLeyit 

\kiLLitit  or 
\klLLisit 

^kiLLippit 

kiLLiwit 

4th  per.  sing.  .  . 

kiLLine 

kiLLine 

kiLLimme 

kiLLime 

1st  per.  pi.  .  .  . 

kiLLipput 

kiLLcyut 

kiLLMta 

kiLLiHta 

2d  per.  pi.  ... 

kiLLisse 

kiLLise 

kiLLimse 

kiLLimse 

4th  per.  pi.  .  .  . 

kiLLittik 

f  kiLLitik  or 
| fciLLlSilc 

J  kiLLimrriik 

kiLLimik 

3d  per.  sing.  .  . 

kiLLeya 

kiLLeye 

kiLLeyata 

kiLLeyisa 

3d  per.  pi.  ... 

kiLLeyat 

\kiLLeyc  or 
| kiLLeyit 

j ^kiLLeyata 

kiLLeyisa 

The  paradigm  of  kiLhik  will  serve  as  a  model  for  the  following 

aoun: 


picture;  asseyit  or  assit  thy  picture;  assitit  or  assixit  thy  pic¬ 
tures;  asseya  my  picture,  his  or  its  picture;  assipput  or  asserput 

our  picture 
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Some  few  other  nouns  that  are  rarely  used  except  in  the  third  per¬ 
son  are  treated  in  the  same  manner. 

*tukik  (third  person  tukeya)  the  long  side  of  it 
*missik  ( misseya  or  missaa )  line  between  two  points,  propor¬ 
tional  line 

*terLLik  (terLLeya)  his  or  its  safe  side  (the  side  from  which 
nothing  evil  is  expected) 

qilik  ( qileya )  its  bone  peg  (viz.,  the  bone  peg  of  the  throwing- 
stick) 

milik  ( mileya )  that  which  obstructs  a  passage  or  channel 
nalik  ( naleya )  its  equivalent 

erneq  a  son,  ti'keq  forefinger,  'tiLLeq  pulse,  pulsation,  also 
belong  here: 

erneq  (pi.  ernerit)  a  son. 


Absolutive 

Relative 

Singular 

Plural 

Singular 

Plural 

1st  per.  sing.  . 

ernera  my  son 

ernikka  my  sons 

ernerma 

cmima 

2d  per.  sing.  . 

ernerit  thy  son 

\ernitit  or ) 

1  ...  1  thy  sons 

[ernisit  J 

ernerpit 

erniwit 

4th  per.  sing.  . 

erne  his  own  son 

ernine  his  own  sons 

ernerme 

ernime 

1st  per.  pi. .  . 

ernerput  our  son 

f  erniwut  or  1 

4  1  our  sons 

l emiyut  ) 

ernMta 

erniwtta 

2d  per.  pi.  .  . 

ernerse  your  son 

ernise  your  sons 

erniwsse 

emwse 

4th  per.  pi. 

ernertik  their  own  son 

\ernitik  or  j  their  own 

1  ernisik  J  sons 

ernermik 

ernimik 

3d  per.  sing.  . 

ernera  his  (ejus)  son 

emere  his  sons 

ernerata 

ernerisa 

3d  per.  pi.  .  . 

ernerat  their  (  eoru  m  )  son 

\ ernere or)  ,  . 

■:  >  their  sons 

[ernerit  J 

ernerala 

ernerisa 

§  29.  LOCAL  CASES  OF  POSSESSIVE  FORMS  OF  NOUNS 

The  local  case-endings  (§  24)  may  be  used  with  the  possessives,  the 
local  ending  always  being  placed  after  the  possessive  one:  (house) 
my  in,  your  from,  etc.  The  combination  is  not  brought  about  by  a 
mere  addition  of  the  endings,  but  the  forces  of  assimilation  and  analogy 
have  modified  the  compounds  in  the  development  of  the  language. 

The  local  endings  -ut,  -e,  - it ,  -ik,  are  augmented  by  an  n  (thus,  - nut , 
- ne ,  - nit ,  -nik)  when  joined  to  a  possessive  inflected  noun;  and  the 
prosecutive  ending  -yut  or  -kut  is  apparently  augmented  by  -ti  (thus, 
-tiyut).  In  first,  second,  and  fourth  persons,  -nut,  -tie,  -nit,  -nik,  seem  to 
be  joined  to  the  relative  possessive  forms  of  the  nouns  (though  the  first 
§29 
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person  plural  and  the  second  person  singular  take  a  very  irregular 
form  in  the  compounds),  but  in  the  third  person  the  same  endings 
seem  to  be  joined  after  the  absolutive  possessives. 


Absolutive  .  .  -  . 

Relative . 

Fourth  per.  possessive 

Allative . 

Locative . 

Ablative . 

Instrumental^  .  . 

Prosecutive  .  .  . 

Conformative  .  .  . 


Endings 

illo  a  house,  the  house  -o 

iiiLiip  of  the  house  -j> 

iLLume  his  (her)  own  house  -me 
or  houses 

iLLuminut  into  his  own  house  -nut 
or  houses 

iLLumine  in  his  own  house  or  -ne 
houses 

iLLuminit  from  his  own  house  -nit 
or  houses 

iLLuminik  by  his  own  house  or  -mi- 
houses 

iLLumiyut  through  his  own  house  -yut 
or  houses 

iLLumisut  like  his  own  house  or  -sut 
houses 


The  Locative  Case  (-ne)  Possessively  Inflected 


iLLo  house;  iLLume  in  a  house,  in  the  house. 


Singular  and  plural 

Old  Eskimo 

Modern  pos¬ 
sessive  forms 

4th  per.  sing. 

iLLumine  in  his  house  or  houses 

<*iLLumene 

ILLUWe 

2d  per.  sing.  . 

tLLunne  (also  iLLorne)  in  thy  house  or  houses 

<*iLLuuntne  ? 

iLLUWit 

1st  per.  sing.  . 

iLLumine  in  my  house  or  houses 

<*iLLumane  ? 

iLLuma 

4th  per.  pi.  . 

iLLuminne  in  their  house  or  houses 

<*iLLumikne 

iLLumik 

2d  per.  pi. .  . 

iLLu«>ssinne  in  your  house  or  houses 

CHLLupsine  ? 

iLLumse 

1st  per.  pi. 

iLLuwttinne  in  our  house  or  houses 

< HLLuptane ? 

ILLU^tta 

Singular,  house 

(Absolutive) 

3d  per.  sing.  . 

iLLuane  in  his  (ejus)  house 

<*iLLuane 

inua 

3d  per.  pi.  .  . 

iLLuanne  in  their  (eokum)  house 

<C*iLLuatne 

iLLuat 

Plural,  houses 

3d  per.  sing.  . 

iLLuine  in  his  houses 

<*iLLuene 

iLLue 

\iLLue  or 

3d  per.  pi.  .  . 

iLLuine  in  their  houses 

<*iLLuene 

[iLLUit 

In  the  second  person  the  possessive  locative  ending  -me  is  also 

common;  e.  g., 

kiwFFame  (—kiwF panne)  at  thy  servant  (<  kiwFFaq  servant,  porter) 

§  “29 
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The  Prosecutive  Case  Possessively  Inflected 
si  lit  ear;  siuta-a  his  ear;  si  nth)  lit  through  an  ear. 


Singular  and  plural 

Old  Eskimo 

(Relative) 

4th  per.  sing. 

2d  per.  sing. . 

1st  per.  sing. . 

siutimiyut  through  his  (own)  ear  or  ears 
siutikkut  through  thy  ear  or  “ars 

siutvokkut  through  my  ear  or  ears 

<smtimerjut 
<.siutitkut 
\<siutipkut1  or 

1  siutimakut 

siutime 

siutit 

|  siutima 

4th  per.  pi.  . 

2d  per.  pi. 

1st  per.  pi.  . 

siutimikkut  through  their  own  ear  or  ears 
siutimsiyut  through  your  ear  or  ears 
siutirttiyut  through  our  ear  or  ears 

< siutimikkut 
<siutipseyut 
<siutiptayut 

siutimik 

miti«’sse 

siutirtta 

3d  per.  sing. . 

3d  per.  pi. 

Singular,  ear 

! siutaayut  or  ,  ,  ,  . 

{  .  through  his  (ejtjs)  ear 

|  siutaatiyut 

siutaatiyut  through  their  (eokum)  ear 

\<.siutaayut?  or 
[  siulaatayut 

(Absolutive) 

JsiMtfld 

3d  per.  sing. . 

3d  per.  pi. 

Plural,  ears 

siutaa  isiyut 
siutaaisiyut 

<siutaaisayuf! 

(Relative) 
siutaa  isa 

siutaaisa 

All  the  other  endings  beginning  with  n  are  joined  to  the  noun  in 
the  same  manner  as  -ne. 

Other  examples: 

•ne. 

i'ser plane  at  the  entrance  ( 'iserFik )  of  it  (a) 

umiap  ataaneoi  the  umiak,  in  (ne)  the  under-space  {at a)  of  it  (a)— 
under  the  umiak 

qilaawp  kiLhiyane  of  the  sky,  in  (ne)  the  border  ( kihiik )  of  it  (a)— 
on  the  horizon 

qawnne  on  the  top  (qak)  of  me 


-n  tit . 

iiLuminut  iserpoq  he  goes  into  (nut)  his  (me)  house  (illo) 
kiLLiyanut  to  the  border  of  it  (a)' 
ilamvnut  to  his  or  her  own  (me)  house-mate  (ila) 
ikiyutiwnnut  to  my  (wri)  friend  or  friends  (ikiyut  [<g]) 

•nit. 

iniminit  from  his  or  its  own  (mi)  place,  nest,  etc.  (ine) 
kiihiyanit  from  the  border  of  it  ( a ),  especially  from  that  time 
noop  kujataanit  of  the  point  of  land  (nooF),  from  its  (a)  southern 
space  (kujat\a\)= from  the  south  of  the  point  of  land 
qaqqap  qaanit  of  the  mountain,  from  its  (a)  top=from  the  top  of 
the  mountain 
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'amminik  with  his  own  (me)  linger  (assak)  or  fingers 
sa'wimminik  with  his  own  knife  (sa'wik)  or  knives  ( sa'weet ) 
al&rmmvnnik  with  their  own  (min)  harpoon-line  (a ley) 
ame' torqciminnik  with  their  own  (min)  old  skin 
ammetorqaminnik  with  their  old  skins  (< ameq ,  pi.  ammit) 

•y  ut,  - kut ,  -tiyut. 

qiyamiyut  through  or  by  his  own  (me)  nose  (qiyaq) 
keenamiyut  through  or  over  his  own  (me)  face 
qoyasiayut  through  or  about  his  (a)  neck  (qoyaseq) 
keenaatiyut  through  his  (ejus)  (a)  face 
niaqoaatiyut  through  his  (a)  head  (niaqoq) 
timaatiyut  through  his  body  (time) 
siutiyuakkut  through  or  by  my  little  ear  or  ears 


Verbs  (§§  30-44) 


§  30.  CONJUGATION 


The  conjugation  of  the  Eskimo  verb  is  based  on  a  set  of  slightly 
different  stems;  i.  e.,  they  are  derivatives  from  a  common  base,  which 
in  itself  need  not  be  of  the  character  of  a  verb.  The  personal  verb- 
suffixes  follow  the  stems  as  terminals.  The  suffixes  (the  verb-signs) 
have  different  meanings,  constituting  at  the  same  time  the  modes  of 
the  verb.  Accordingly  the  stem  of  the  verb  alternates  during  the 
conjugation.  From  the  base  kaqn  are  formed  the  verb-stems  kapiy , 
kapi'wo ,  kapi'wa ,  kapi'le ,  ka'pihLo ,  etc.  (see  §  31).  Since  each  of 
these  stems  has  its  own  set  of  six  or  eight  personal  endings,  it  becomes 
evident  that  the  system  of  conjugation  must  be  very  complex.  More¬ 
over,  there  are  four  classes  of  conjugation,  according  to  the  differ¬ 
ence  in  form  of  the  bases.  Examples  of  these  classes  are — 


Class  1,  *kapi ,  the  last  syllable  weak  (unstressed),  and  invariably 
ending  in  a  normal  vowel  («,  i,  n). 

Class  II,  *piye  ( piya ;),  the  last  syllable  weak,  and  ending  in  e  alter¬ 
nating  with  a. 

Class  III,  *ti’ki  (tikik\  the  last  syllable  strongly  stressed,  but  never 

ending  in  a  uvular. 

Class  IV,  *a'toq  ( ato ),  the  last  syllable  strongly  stressed,  and  ending 
in  a  uvular  (q  >  r) . 


Thus  the  differences  in  the  classes  of  conjugation  depend  not  onl\ 
upon  the  final  sound,  but  also  upon  the  stress,  of  the  bases.  these 
differences  affect  the  constituting  suffixes.  Class  1,  for  instance,  adds 
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in  Greenlandic  woq  in  the  same  modes  in  which  Classes  III  and  IY 
add  poq. 

A  consideration  of  the  endings  of  the  conjugated  verb  proves  that 
most  of  them  coincide,  partially  at  least,  with  the  possessive  suffixes 
of  nouns.  The  etymological  researches  strengthen  this  hypothesis 
concerning  the  common  origin  of  these  elements.  Only  some  few 
of  the  personal  verb-endings  deviate  absolutely  from  the  present  sys¬ 
tem  of  possessive  suffixes  of  nouns.  They  may  be  elements  of  a  foreign 
origin  or  obsolete  suffixes. 

Of  a  neutral  character,  lacking  any  mark  of  personality,  is  the  ending 
of  the  third  person  singular  -oq  (- poq ,  - woq ),  dual  -uk,  plural  -ut,  which 
quite  agrees  with  the  common  absolutive  ending  of  the  noun;  and  in 
so  far  we  might  speak  of  an  absolutive  of  the  verb,  but  it  should 
be  noted  that  we  find  no  corresponding  suffixless  relative  {-up)  in  the 
conjugation  of  the  finite  verb.  On  the  other  hand,  we  find,  in  the 
system  of  verb  conjugation,  not  one  set,  but  two  or  three  sets,  of 
absolutive  possessive  endings,  and  another  set  of  relative  possessive 
endings. 

The  modal  suffixes  are  inseparable  from  the  personal  endings;  but 
they  may  be,  and  really  often  are,  severed  from  the  base  by  the 
insertion  of  other  suffixes.  Many  of  these  infixes  are  of  a  modal 
character;  but  since  they  do  not  affect  the  endings  of  the  words,  we 
shall  not  treat  them  here. 

The  only  indication  of  tense  in  the  simple  forms  of  the  Eskimo  verb 
is  expressed  by  modes  x  and  xi  (see  §  32).  As  for  the  other  modes, 
the  past  tense  may  sometimes  be  expressed  by  infixing  - aluar{poq ), 
-sima{woq) ;  and  the  future  tense,  by  infixing  ssa  (- ssawoq ,  in  the  third 
person  singular  contracted  to  -ssooq),  or  - uma{woq ),  -vmaar{q>oq). 

§31.  SYNOPSIS  OF  POSSESSIVE  ENDINGS  OF  NOUNS  (N.)  AND 

VERBS  (V.)  1 

The  paradigms  in  the  next  following  sections  are  confined  to  the 
West  Greenland  dialect. 


1  The  dual  endings  are  left  out  here  (cf.  §  26).  The  Roman  numerals  refer  to  the  modes  (see  §  32). 
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Simple  Absolutive  Possessives,  or  Compounds  made  up  of  one  of  the  Absolutive  Singular  or 

Plural  Signs,  q,  k,  t,  -f  Possessive  Suffix 


N. 


V. 


Singular 

Plural 

Singular 

Plural 

1st  per.  sing.  . 

ya  rn 

kka 

ya  ii  vi  vii  ra  hi  v 

VIII  XII  IV  IX 

kka  hi  v  ix 

2d  per.  sing.  . 

it  t 

tit  sit 

tit  ii  vi  vii  sit  v 

it  i  rit  xn 

t  III  VII  VIII  IX 

it  hi  ix 

3d  per.  sing.  . 

a 

e  i 

q  II  VI  VII  VIII 

a  hi  vii  vm  ix  ra  xn 

i  hi  ix 

4th  per.  sing.  . 

e  ne 

ne 

ne  vi  vm  nne  ix 

ne  ix  vm 

1st  per.  pi.  .  . 

rput  pput 

put  wut 

rput  hi  v  vm  xii 

pput  IX 

put  ii  vii 

wut  III  V  VIII  IX 

2d  per.  pi.  .  . 

rse  sse 

se 

rse  in  vm  xn 

sse  ix 

se  ii  in  iv  vi  vii  ix 

tte  i 

3d  per.  pi.  .  . 

at 

it  e 

at  in  vii  ix  rat  xn 

t  II  IV  V 

it  hi  vm  ix 

4th  per.  pi.  .  . 

rtik  ttik 

tik  sik 

rtik  vm  xn 

tik 

ttik  ix 

tik  vi  vm  ix 

In  the  compounds,  q  changes  to  r  before  a  consonant  or  between 

vowels  (§  4). 

ks  is  assimilated  to  ss 
tk  is  assimilated  to  kh 
kn  is  assimilated  to  nn 
Itt  is  assimilated  to  tt 
kp  is  assimilated  to  pp 

B 

Relative  Possessives 


N. 

V.  x,  xi 

Singular 

Plural 

Singular 

Plural 

1st  per.  sing.  .  . 

ma  rma 

ma 

ma 

- 

2d  per.  sing.  .  . 

wit  rpit 

wit 

wit 

— 

3d  per.  sing.  .  . 

ata 

isa 

at 

4th  per.  sing.  .  . 

me  rme 

me 

me 

1st  per.  pi.  .  .  . 

wta 

wta 

- 

wta 

2d  per.  pi.  ... 

wse 

wse 

- 

wse 

3d  per.  pi.  ... 

ata 

isa 

— 

a/a 

4th  per.  pi.  .  .  . 

mik  rmik 

mik 

'  m  ik 

$  31 
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c 

Compound  Verbal  Endings,  Composed  of  an  Unascertained  Element  {w<fp?)  +  a  Pos¬ 
sessive  Ending,  or  of  Two  Absolutive  Possessives,  or  of  a  Relative  Possessive  +  an 
Absolutive  Possessive  {B  +  A  or  B  +  D)  1 

SINGULAR  OBJECTS 


me  .  .  .  - 

thou — me 

rma  in 

mma  ix  x  xi 

(yya  i?) 

you — me 

siya  i 

wsiya  in  ix 

X  XI 

he — me 

aya  hi  ix  x 

XI 

they — me 
ayya  (<*tya) 

III  IX  X  XI 

he  (se)2— me 
rniya  x 
niya  xi 

they  (se) — me 
miyya  ( < 
*mikya)  x 
niyya  ( < 

*nikya )  xi 

thee  .  .  .  • 

I— thee 
wkit(<*pgitt) 

or 

ayit  in  ix  x 

XI 

! 

we — thee 
wtiyit  (< 
*wtagit>.)  in 

IX  X  XI 

he— thee 

atit  m  ix  x 

XI 

they— thee 
attit  hi  ix  x 

XI 

he  (se)— thee 
misit  x 

nisit  xi 

they  (se)— 
thee 

mitt  it  x 

nittit  xi 

him  .... 

I — him 

iv ko  x  xi 

we— him 
ujtiyo  x  xi 

thou — him 
kko  ( <*wgo) 

X  XI 

you— him 
siuk  i  iv 

wsiuk  x  xi 

he  (se) — him 
miuk  x 

niuk  xi 

they  (se) — 
him 

mikko  x 

nikko  xi 

him  (se)2  . 

I— him  (se)2 

wnne  ix  x  xi 

we — him  (se) 
wtinne  ix  x 

XI 

thou — him 

(SE) 

nne  ( <*tne ) 

IX  X  XI 

you — him  (se) 
wsinne  ix  x 

XI 

he— him  (se) 

ane  ix  x  xi 

they— him 

(SE)2 

anne  ( *<tne ) 

IX  X  XI 

PLURAL  OBJECTS 


as  ...  . 

thou — us 
votiyut  hi  ix 

X  XI 

you— us 
wsiyut  hi  ix 

X  XI 

siyut  i 

he — us 
atiyut  hi  ix 

X  XI 

they — us 
atiyut  hi  ix 

X  XI 

he  (se)2— us 
misiyut  x 
nisiyut  xi 

they  (se)2— us 
misiyut  x 
nisiyut  xi 

you  (pi.)  . 

I— you 

wse  hi  v  ix 

X  XI 

we — you 

wse  hi  y  ix 

X  XI 

he — you 

ase  ill  ix  x 

XI 

they— you 

ase  hi  ix  x 

XI 

he  (se)— you 
m  ise  x 

nise  xi 

they  (se)— 
you 

mise  x 

nise  xi 

them  .  .  . 

I  — them 

wkit  in  v  x 

XI 

we — them 
wtiyik  hi  v  x 

XI 

thou — them 

kkil  v  x  x  i 

you— them 
siyik  iv  v 
wsiyik  x  xi 

he  (se)— them 
miyit  x 
niyit  xi 

they  (se)— 
them 

mikkik  x 

nikkik  xi 

them  (se)  2  • 

I— them  (se)2 
wtik  ix  x  xi 

we — them 

(SE) 

wtik  ix  x  xi 

thou — them 

(SE) 

ttik  IX  X  XI 

you— them 

(SE) 

ttik  lx  x  xi 

he— them  (se) 

atik  ix  x  xi 

they — them 
(SE)2 

atik  ix  x  xi 
(i)siyik  « 
*  isayik!)  V 

1  In  this  table  wt,  ivs,  wk,  stand  throughout  for  wtt,  wss,  wkk,  which  are  phonetically  more  correct. 

2  (se)  i.  e.,  the  Latin  reflexive  pronoun,  here  only  used  to  indicate  a  like  grammatical  function 
of  the  Eskimo  me,  mik,  tik,  ne,  nik. 
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D 

Simple  Personal  Suffixes  Peculiar  to  Certain  Parts  of  the  System  of  Conjugation 


VI 

(V)  IX 

I  X  XI 

i  iv  v 

V  X  XI 

1st  per.  sing.  .  .  . 

(ya) 

— 

— 

_ 

_ 

2d  per.  sing.  .  .  . 

(tit) 

kit,  yit  (q) 

— 

— 

— 

3d  per.  sing.  .  .  . 

)o<go 

— 

y»«go )  ko,uk 

iuk  (<*iu) 

suk  «*jukl) 

4th  per.  sing.  .  . 

ne 

— 

— 

— 

— 

1st  per.  pi . 

ta  (v) 

(ir/ut) 

— 

tiyut,  siyut 

— 

2d  per.  pi . 

(se) 

— 

— 

— 

— 

3d  per.  pi . 

yit<git 

— 

(yit  « git),  kit 

1  yik  (<gik),  kik 

yit  «git) 
yik  «gik) 

yik  «*gik) 

4th  per.  pi.  ... 

(tik) 

— 

— 

— 

— 

yo(go)  in  -inayo,  - payo ,  - loyo  (South  Greenland  - mago ,  - pago ,  - Lugo ), 
seems  to  be  of  the  same  origin  as  suk ,  answering  to  the  Alaskan 
form  - gkwu ,  -m  (Barnum  148, 142).  The  same  may  be  true  of  -uk  in — 

atoruk  use  it! 
takuwiuk  do  you  see  it  ? 
atorsiuk  you  use  it! 

Thus  the  original  form  of  this  suffix  may  have  been  a  single  o;  but 
between  e  and  o  a  glide  sound  (semi-vowel)  has  sprung  up  and  become 
self-existent,  changing  to  </,  k,j,  s,  y ,  at  different  stages  in  the  history 
of  the  language. 

yik,  kck ,  probably  belonged  originally  to  the  dual,  but  have  assumed 
a  plural  meaning  and  stand  for  yit,  to  avoid  confusion  with  the  second- 
person  forms  ending  in  -yit.  The  initial  y  of  yik,  yit,  of  course,  is 
derived  from  g,  which  sound  is  otherwise  used  in  these  endings  instead 
of  y,  except  in  North  Greenland. 
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1  a  is  the  negative  character  in  the  third  person  singular,  and  the  first,  second,  and  third  persons  plural,  of  the  verbs  of  class  iv:  iserane  he  (se)  not  going  in<;ser-a-?ie, 
but  tikinnane  (class  hi)  he  not  coming. 

2  May  be  used  without  any  suffix. 
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§  33.  MODE  I.  IMPERATIVE 

INTRANSITIVE  (A-ENDINGS) 


(Class 
of  con¬ 
juga¬ 
tion) 

I.  kapiy  kapiy  to  stab 
one’s  self 

III.  ka'ta,  katar)  to  be 

DROPPED,  or  TO  SHED 
HAIR,  HORNS,  ETC. 

TV.  i’ser,  nip  to 

ENTER,  TO  GO 
IN 

2d  per.  sing.  . 

kapi'pit  (thou)  stab! 

kata’ pit  drop! 

he'rit  enter! 

2dper.pl. .  . 

kapi'pitte  (you) 

kata'pitte 

ise'ritte 

TRANSITIVE 


me  .  .  .  . | 

I 

III 

IV 

Singular 

Plural 

thou — me 
ka'pip'pa 
ka’tap'pa 
i'sip'pa 

you — me 

ka,pi&i'ya  ; 

katasiya  > 

isisiya  J 

thou — us 

you — us 

1 

I 

kapisiput 

kapisiput 

us  .  .  .  .  1 

III 

katattiput 

katattiput  > 

l 

IV 

isertiput 

isertiput  J 

thou — him 

you — him 

( 

I 

kapipuk 

kapisiuk 

him  .  .  .  .  1 

III 

katapuk 1 

katassiuk  > 

1 

IV 

iseruk 

isersiuk  j 

thou — them 

you — them 

I 

I 

kapikkit 

kapisipik  1 

them  .  .  .  1 

III 

katakkit 

katasipik  > 

' 

IV 

isikkit 

isersipik  J 

A  C-endings 


D  C-endings 


D  C-endings 


D  C-endings 


1  Some  verbs  end  in  -ssuk  in  this  class;  e.  g.,  tikissuk ( < tikippaa )  come  to  him  or  to  there. 


§  34.  MODE  II.  INDICATIVE 

INTRANSITIVE  (  A-ENDINGS  ) 


I  (wo) 

III  (ppo) 

IV  ( rpo ) 

Negative  ( ppila ) 

I 

III 

IV 

1st  per.  sing. 
1st  per.  pi.  . 

kapiwopa 

kapiwoput 

katappopa 

katappoput 

iscrpoya 

iserpoyvt 

kapippilapa 

kapippilaput 

katappilapa 

katappila- 

put 

iseppilapa 

iseppilaput 

2d  per.  sing. 
2d  per.  pi.  . 

kapiwutit 

kapiwuse 

katapputit 

katappuse 

Uerputit 

iserpuse 

kapippilatil 

kapippilase 

katappilatit 

katappilase 

iscppilatit 

iscppilase 

3d  per.  sing. 
3d  per.  pi.  . 

kapiwoq 

kapipput 

katappoc/ 

katapput 

iserpoq 

iserput 

kapippilaq 

kapippiLLat 

katappilaq 

katappiiiat 

iseppilaq 

iscppiLLat 

In  the  positive  dual  the  first  person  ends  in  -yvk\  the  second  person, 
in  -tik\  the  third  person,  in  -puk. 

§§33,  34 
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me  .  . 


us 


thee  .  . 


you  (pi.) 


him  . 


them  . 


I 

III 

IV 

thou— me 
kapiwarma 
katapparma 
iserparma 

you — me 
Jcapiwawssiipa 
katappawssiya 
iserpawssiya 

he — me 
kapiwaaya 
katappaaya 
iserpaaya 

they — me 
kapiwaayya 
katappaayya 
iserpaayya 

I 

III 

IV 

thou— us 
kapiwawttiyut 
katappaHtiyut 
iserpawttiyut 

you— us 
kapiwamsiyut 
katappamsiyut 
iserpawssiput 

he— us 
kapiwaatiyut 
katappnatiyut 
iserpaatiyut 

they— us 
kapiwaatiyut 
katappaatiyut 
iserpaatiyut 

■  ! 

“{ 
IV  { 

I — thee 

kapiwawkkit  or  | 

kapiwaayit  | 

katappawkkit  or  1 

katappaayit 
iserpawkkit  or  ; 

iserpaayit  1 

we— thee 

kapiwau-'tliyit 

katnppawttiyit 

iserpaHtiyit 

he — thee 

kapiwaatil 

katappaatil 

iserpaatit 

they— thee 

kapiwaattit 

katappaattit 

iserpaattit 

I— you 

we— you 

he — you 

they— you 

I 

knpiwawsse 

kapiwawsse 

kapiwaase 

kapiwaase 

III 

katappamse 

katappawsse 

katappase 

katappaase 

IV 

iserpawsse 

iserpawsse 

iserpaase 

iserpaase 

I— him 

we — him 

thou— him 

you — him 

he — him 

they— him 

I 

kapiwara 

kapiwarput 

kapiwat 

kapiwarxe 

kapiwaa 

kapiwaat 

III 

katappara 

katapparput 

katappat 

katapparse 

katappaa 

katappaat 

IV 

iserpara 

iserparput 

■iserpat 

iser parse 

iserpaa 

iserpaat 

I— them 

we — them 

thou— them 

you — them 

he — them 

they— them 

I 

kapiwakka 

kapiwawut 

kapiwatit 

kapiwase 

kapiwaai 

kapiwaa  it 

III 

katappakka 

katappawut 

katappatit 

katappase 

katappaai 

katappaa  it 

IV 

iserpakka 

iserpawut 

iserpatit 

iserpase 

iserpaai 

iserpaa  it 

§35 
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§  36.  MODE  IV.  INTERROGATIVE 

INTRANSITIVE 


I 

III 

IV 

Negative 

2d  per.  sing.  .  . 

kapiwit 

katappit 

iserpit 

-pi rippit 

2d  per.  pi.  .  . 

kapiwise 

katappise 

iserpise 

-yyippise 

3d  per.  sing.  .  . 

kapiwa 

katappa 

iserpa 

-yyila 

3d  per.  pi.  .  , 

kapippat 

katappat 

iserpat 

-yyinat 

TRANSITIVE 


Class 
of  con¬ 
juga¬ 
tion. 

Negative 

me .  .  | 

I 

IV 

\ 

thou — me 

kapiwiya 

iserpiya 

you— me 
kapiwisiya 
iserpisiya 

thou — me 
|  -yyiliya 

you — me 

-yyilisiya 

us  .  .  | 

I 

IV 

thou — us 
kapi  wisiyut 
iserpisiyut 

you — us 
kapiwisiput 
iserpisiyut 

thou — us 

J  -yyilisiyut 

you— us 

-yyilisiyut 

him  .  | 

I 

IV 

thou — him 

kapiwiulc 

iserpiuk 

you — him 
kapiwisiuk 
iserpisiuk 

thou— him 
|  -yyiliuk 

you — him 

-yyilisiuk 

them  .  | 

I 

IV 

thou — them 
kapiwiyit 
iserpiyit 

you — them 
kapiwisiyik 
iserpisiyik 

thou — them 
|  -yyiliyit 

you — them 

-yyilisiyik 

§36 
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INTRANSITIVE 


I 

■  III 

IV 

Negative 

1st  per.  sing.  .  . 

kapilaya  wish  I 
would  stab  my¬ 
self 

kataLLaya 

isenaya  wish  I 
might  enter 

-yyikkile 

2d  per.  pi.  .  . 

kapilata 

kataLLata 

isenata 

-yyikkilit 

TRANSITIVE 


me  .  .  • 

,‘v 

he — me 
Icapiliya 
iseniya 

they— me 
kapiliyya 
iserLiyya 

us  .  .  | 

I 

IV 

he — us 
kapilisiyut 
iseriisiyut 

they— us 
kapilisiyut 
iseriisiyut 

thee  . 

I 

IV 

I — thee 

kapila«’kkit 

iserLau’kkit 

we — thee 

kapilawftiyit 

iseriawttiyit 

he — thee 

kapilisit 

iserLisit 

they— thee 
f  kapilittit  or 
|  kapilisit 
f  isenittit  or 
t  isenisit 

you  (pi.)  | 

I 

IV 

I— you 
kapilamse 
isenav’sse 

we— you 
kapilamse 
isenawsse 

he — you 
kapilise 
iserLise 

they— you 
kapilise 
isenise 

him  .  | 

I 

IV 

I — him 
kapilara 
isenara 

we — him 
kapilarput 
isenarput 

he — him 
kapiliuk 
iseniuk 

they — him 
kapilissuk 
isenissuk 

I — them 

we — them 

he — them 

they — them 

them  .  I 

I 

kapilakka 

kapilarvut 

kapiliyit 

kapilisiyik 

I 

IV 

isenakka 

iseriawut 

iserLiyit 

isenisiyik 

Negative  forms  are — 

-yyiJckiliuk  he — him  -yyikkiliyit  he — them 

§  37 
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§38.  MODE  VI.  CONTEMPORATIVE 
Stabbing  or  being  stabbed 


Intransitive  (Active  or  Passive) 

Negative 

1st  per.  sing . 

kapiiLoya 

kapinnaya ' 

1st  per.  pi . . 

kapinuta 

kapinnata 

2d  per.  sing . 

kapiiLutit 

kapinnatit 

2d  per.  pi . 

kapiLLuse 

kapinnase 

4th  per.  sing . 

kapinune 

kcipinnanc 

4th  per.  pi . 

knpiLLutik 

Transitive  or  Passive 

kapinnatik 

3d  per.  sing . 

kapinoyo 2 

kapinnayo 

3d  per.  pi . 

kapiLLoyit3 

kapinnayit 

'That  is,  I  WITHOUT  BEING  stabbed. 

2 That  is,  we,  he,  i,  etc.,  stabbing  him,  or  he  being  stabbed  by  us,  him,  me,  etc. 
3  That  is,  stabbing  them,  or  they  being  stabbed. 


§  39.  MODE  VII.  VERBAL  NOUN  OR  VERBAL  ADJECTIVE 

ot  (noun). 

Examples : 

*  asasse  [a'sase],  with  third  person  possessive  suffix  asassia  the  one 
who  loves  him,  <asawoq 

*ihiorte ,  in  third  person  possessive  ikiortaa  the  one  who  helps 
HIM,  HIS  HELPER,  <  ikiorjJOq 

ft  (noun  or  adjective). 


I 

IV 

Negative 

1st  per.  sing.  .  , 

kapisoya 

iscrtoya  I  who  enter 

-yyittoya  I  who  don’t 

lstper.pl.  .  .  . 

kapisoyut 

isertoyut  we  who  enter 

-yyittoyut 

2d  per.  sing.  .  . 

kapisutit 

isertutil  thou  who  dost  enter 

-yyittutil 

2d  per.  pi.  .  .  . 

kapisuse 

isertuse  you  who  enter 

-yyittu.se 

3d  per.  sing.  .  . 

kapisoq 

iscrtoq  he  who  enters 

-yyittoq 

3dper.pL  .  .  . 

kapisut 

isertut  they  who  enter 

-yyittut 

§§  38,  39 
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§  40.  MODE  VIII.  PASSIVE  PARTICIPLE 

Examples: 

asassaq  one  who  is  loved  asassat  thy  beloved 

asassara  my  beloved  asassaa  his  beloved,  etc. 


iti 

katdttara  my  dropped  one  (the  thing  I  dropped) 
katdttarput  our  dropped  one  (the  thing  we  dropped) 

katdttdt  thy  dropped  one  (the  thing  thou  droppedst) 
katdttarse  your  dropped  one  (the  thing  you  dropped) 

katdttaa  his  dropped  one  (the  thing  he  dropped) 
katdttadt  their  dropped  one  (the  thing  they  dropped) 

katdttane  his  (se)  dropped  one  (the  thing  he  dropped) 

;  katdttartik  their  (se)  dropped  one  (the  tiling  they  dropped) 


All  the  typical  endings  of  the  possessive  inflection  of  the  nouns 
(§  26)  are  available  in  this  mode. 

§41.  MODE  IX.  TRANSITIVE  PARTICIPLE 

A 'apiy  iya  (S.  W.  Gr.  kapigiga)  i  who  stab  him  or  that  i  stab 

(stabbed)  him 


1st  per.  sing. 
1st  per.  pi.  . 

2d  per.  sing. 
2d  per.  pi.  . 

3d  per.  sing. 
3d  per.  pi.  . 

4th  per.  sing. 
4th  per.  pi.  . 


thou — me,  us 
kapiyimma 
kapiyiwttiyut 

you — me,  us 
kapiyiwssiya 
kapiyimsiyut 

he — me,  us 
kapiyaaya 
kapiyaatiyut 

they— me,  us 
kapiyaayya 
kapiyaatiyut 

I — thee,  you 
kapiyiwkkit 
kapiyiwsse 

we— thee,  you 
kapiyiMtiyit 
kapiyiwsse 

he — thee,  you 
kapiyaalit 
kapiyaase 

they— thee,  you 
kapiyaattit 
kapiyaase 

I— him,  them 

we — him, 

thou — him, 

vou — him, 

he— him, 

(SE) 

them  (se) 

them  (se) 

them  (se) 

them  (se) 

kapiyiwnne 

kapiyiwttinne 

kapiyinne 

kapiyiwssinne 

kapiyaane 

kapiyiwttik 

kapiyiwttik 

kapiyittik 

kapiyiwttik 

kapiyaatik 

him— I,  we 
kapiyiya 
kapiyipput 

them — I,  we 
kapiyikka 
kapiyiwut 

him — he  (se),  they  (se) 
kapiyinne 
kapiyittik 

them— he(SE), they  (se) 
kapiyine 
kapiyit  ik 

they — him, 
them  (se) 

kapiyaanne 

kapiyaatik 


him— thou,  you 
kapiyit 
kapiyisse 


him,  them— he 
kapiyaa 
kapiyaai 


them— thou,  you 
kapiyitit 
lcapiyise 

him,  them — they 
kapiyaat 
kapiyaad 


§§40,41 
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§  42.  MODE  X.  PAST  TENSE  AND  CAUSAL  PROPOSITION 

kapiyama  when  (as)  i  stabbed  myself,  because  i  stab 

(stabbed)  myself 

INTRANSITIVE 


I 

III 

IV 

Negative 

1st  per.  sing.  .  . 

kapiyama 

katakkama 

iscrama 

kapiyyinnama 

1st  per.  pi.  .  .  . 

kapiyyMta 

katakkawtta 

iscrawtta 

kapiyywnaMta 

2d  per.  sing.  .  . 

kapiyawit 

kalakkawit 

iserawit 

kapiyyinnawit 

2d  per.  pi.  .  .  . 

kapiydmsc 

katakkawsse 

iserawsse 

kapiyyinnawsse 

4th  per.  sing.  .  . 

kapiyamc 

katakkamc 

iscrame 

kapiyyinname 

4thper.pl.  .  .  . 

kapiyamik 

kattakkamik 

iseramik 

kapiyyinnamik 

3d  per.  sing.  .  . 

kapimmat 

katammat 

iscrmdt 

kapiyyimmdt 

3d  per.  pi.  .  .  . 

kapimmdta 

katammata 

isermdta 

kapiyyimmdta 

TRANSITIVE 


thou — me,  us 

you — me,  us 

he — me,  us 

they— me,  us 

he(sE)— me, us 

they  (se)-— roe, 
us 

kapiyamm  a 

kapiydmsiya 

kapimmaya 

kapimma  yya 

kapiyamiya 

kapiyam  iyya 

kapiyaHtiyut 

kapiyawssiyut 

kapimmatiyut 

kapimmatiyut 

kapiyamisiyut 

kapiyamisiyut 

I— thee,  you 
kapiyawkkit  or 
kapiyaayit 
kapiyamse 

we— thee,  you 

|  kapiyawttipit 
kapiyamse 

he— thee,  you 

kapimmatit 

kapimmase 

they — thee, 
you 

kapimmattit 

kapimmase 

he  (se) — thee, 
you 

kapiyamisit 

kapiyamise 

they  (se) — 
thee,  you 

kapiyaviittiUr: 

kapiyamisit 

kapiyamise 

I — him  (se), 
them  (se) 

we — him  (se), 
them  (se) 

thou — him  (se), 
them  (se) 

you— him  (se), 
them  (se) 

he— him  (se), 
them  (se) 

they — him(SE), 
them  (se) 

kapiyawnne 

kapiydwltinne 

kapiyanne 

kapiyawssinne 

kapimmane 

kapimmanne 

kapiyMtik 

kapiyawttik 

kapiyattik 

kapiyaHtik 

kapimmatik 

kapimviatik 

I — him,  them 

we — him,  them 

thou — him, 
them 

you — him, 
them 

he — him, 
them 

they — him, 
them 

kapiyav'kko 

kapiydwttiyo 

kapiyakko 

kapiyawssiuk 

kapimmayo 

kapimmassuk 

kapiydwkkit 

kapiywttiyik 

kapiyakkit 

kapiyawssiyik 

kapimmayit 

kapimmatiyik 

he  (SE) — him, 
them 

they  (se)— 
him,  them 

kapiyamiuk 

kapiyamikko 

kapiyamiyit 

kapiyamikkik 

§42 
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§43.  MODE  XI.  FUTURE  TENSE  AND  CONDITIONAL  PROPOSITION 
kapifjuma  when  (in  future)  i  shall  stab  myself,  if  i  stab 

MYSELF 


INTRANSITIVE 


I 

III 

IV 

Negative 

1st  per.  sing  .  . 

kapiyuma 

katakkuma 

iseruma 

kapiyyikkuma 

1st  per.  pi.  .  . 

kapiyuwtta 

katakkuwtta 

iseruHta 

kapiyyikkuHta 

2d  per.  sing. 

kapiyuwit 

katakkuwit 

iseruwit 

kapiyyikkuwit 

2d  per.  pi.  .  . 

kapiyumse 

kalnkkuv’sse 

iseruwssc 

kapiyyikkumse 

4th  per.  sing.  . 

kapiyune 

kutukkune 

iserune 

kapiyyikkune 

4thper.pl.  .  . 

kapiyunik 

katakkunik 

iserunik 

kapiyyikkunik 

3d  per.  sing. 

kapippat 

katappat 

iserpat 

kapiyyippat 

3d  per.  pi.  .  . 

kapippata 

katappata 

iserpata 

kapiyyippata 

TRANSITIVE 


thou — me,  us 

you — me,  us 

he — me,  us 

they — me,  us 

he  (se) — me,  us 

they  (se)— me, 
us 

kapiyumma 

kapiyuu’ttiyut 

kapiyumnya 

kapiyw»8siyut 

kapippaya 

kapippatiyut 

kapippayya 

kapippatiyut 

kapiyuniya 

kapiyunisiyut 

kapiyuniyya 

kapiyunisiyut 

I — thee,  you 

kapiyuwkkit 

kapiyuwsse 

we — thee,  you 

kapiyuwttiyi! 

kapiyuwsse 

he — thee,  you 

kapippatit 

kapippase 

they— thee, 
you 

kapippattit 

kapippase 

he  (se) — thee, 
you 

kapiyunisit 

kapiyunise 

they(SE) — thee, 
you 

kapiyunittit  or 

kapiyunisit 

kapiyunise 

I— him,  them 
(SE) 

kapiyuwnne 

kapiyuwttik 

we — him,  them 
(SE) 

kapiyuwttinne 

kapiyuwttik 

thou — him, 
them  (se) 

kapiyunne 

kapiyuttik 

you — him, 
them  (se) 

kapiyuwssinne 

kapiyuwttik 

he— him,  them 

(SE) 

kapippane 

kapippatik 

they — him, 
them  (se) 

kapippanne 

kapippatik 

I— him,  them 

kapiyuwkko 

kapiyuwkkit 

we — him,  them 

kapiymttiyo 

kapiyuu-'ttiyik 

thou — him, 
them 

kapiyukko 

kapiyukkit 

you — him,  them 

kapiyumsiuk 

kapiyuwssiyik 

he — him,  them 

kapippayo 

kapippayit 

they — him, them 

kapippassuk 

kapippatiyik 

he  (se)— him, 
them 

kapiyuniuk 

kapiyuniyit 

they  (se)— him, 
them 

kapiyunikko 

kapiyunikkik 

§44.  MODE  XII.  ABSTRACT  NOUN 


kapineq  the  act  of  stabbing  one’s  self;  the  being  stabbed 

(by  another);  a  stab,  wound. 


Absolutive 

I 

II 

hi 

IV 

Negative 

singular 

kapineq 

piyineq 

kutanneq 

isemeq 

-yyinneq 

§§  43,  44 
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These  forms  are  inflected  alike,  following  the  paiadigm  of  erneq 
(§  28);  for  instance, 

1st  per.  sing.  .  .  .  kapinera  my  stab  (stabbing,  being  stabbed) 

1st  per.  pi . kapinerput  our  stab 

3d  per.  sing.  .  .  .  kapinera  his  stab 
3d  per.  pi . kapinerat  their  stab,  etc. 

Defective  Inflection  (§§  45-48) 

§  45.  Prevalence  of  Possessive  or  Absolute  Inflection  in 

Certain  Words 

Some  words,  or  groups  of  words,  can  take  only  certain  series  of 
the  suffixes  previously  described.  All  true  nouns  may  take  any  of 
the  inflectional  suffixes  of  nouns,  though  of  course  in  many  cases  the 
meaning  causes  one  series  to  be  used  more  frequently  than  others,  or 
prevents  their  being  inflected  equally  through  all  the  forms  of  declen¬ 
sion.  We  have  already  mentioned  some  words  that  are  confined  either 
to  the  plural,  or  to  the  dual,  or  to  the  singular  (§  17). 

Likewise  there  are  words  that  are  nearly  always  possessive,  while 
others  occur  generally  without  possessive  pronouns.  To  the  first 
group  belong  such  words  as  signify  parts  of  objects;  as,  for  example, 

itsia  the  white  of  an  egg  iscia  ( <  ise)  the  eye  of  a  man 

siua  the  bow  of  a  boat  or  animal;  eye  of  a  needle 

inua  the  inhabitant  or  owner 
of  a  thing 

To  the  latter  group  belong,  for  example — 

tdseq  a  lake  sila  weather 

nuna  land  nammineq  self 

ukioq  winter  naliyinnaq  everybody 

Altogether  incompatible  with  possessive  inflection  are  the  demon¬ 
strative  words  (§  50)  and  kina  who,  suna  what,  aLLa  other. 

§  46.  Interrogative  and  Personal  Pronouns 

The  interrogative  pronouns  have  irregular  plurals.  They  form, 
however,  regular  local  cases  from  the  stems  ki  (singular),  kikkut\ 
(plural),  su  (singular  and  plural). 

kina  who,  plural  kikkut  (Al.  klnkut  [Barnuin  77]);  kiviat  to  wmom, 
plural  kikkunnut 


§§  45,46 


1  The  suflix  -kut  seems  to  menu  society,  family. 
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suna  what,  plural  soot  \su:t ]  or  [sy;£]  (M.  cuna,  plural  cuvit) ; 
sumut  to  what  or  where  ( mine  where) 

The  Alaskan  cha  \ca\,  plural  chat  (Barnum  80),  which  is  perhaps 
related  to  the  Greenlandic  suna  what  thing,  is  presented  by  Bar¬ 
num  as  having  both  local  and  possessive  inflection;  but  in  Greenlandic 
these  words  have  no  possessive  inflection. 

Combination  of  first  and  second  persons  and  local  declension  is  seen 
in  the  personal  pronouns; 

uwarja  I;  plural  uwayut  we;  uwawnne  at  me,  udwttinne  at  us; 

uaNnnut  to  me,  uawttinnut  to  us;  udwttut  like  me 
iLi.it  thou;  plural  iliwsse  or  i'lisse  [ilisse]  you;  ill  innut  to  thee, 
Uiwssinnut  to  you;  ilittut  like  you,  etc. 

§  47.  Words  Signifying  alone,  whole ,  all 

The  following-  three  nouns,  signifying  the  abstract  concept  alone, 
whole,  all,  in  relation  to  persons  or  things,  receive  exclusively  rela¬ 
tive  possessive  endings,  aside  from  the  third  person  singular.  They 
remind  us  of  the  inflection  of  modes  x  and  xi  of  the  verbs. 


1st  per.  sing. 

kisima  I  or  me  alone  (only) 

■ilooyarma  I  or  me  whole 
(all  over  the  body) 

tnmarmn  I  or  me  whole 
(wholly) 

1st  per.  pi.  . 
1st  per.  dual 

kisvHta 

kisiwnnuk 

ilooijawtta 

tamMta  all  of  us 

2d  per.  sing. 

kisiwit 

ilooyarpit 

tamarpit 

2d  per.  pi.  . 
2d  per.  dual 

ktiiwsse 

kisiwttik 

ilooy  dw'sse 

tamawsse 

4th  per.  sing. 

kisime 

ilooyarme 

tamarme 

4th  per.  pi.  . 

kisimik 

ilooyarmik 

iamarmik 

Sd  per.  sing. 

kisidt 

ilooyaat 

tamaat 

3d  per.  pi.  . 

kiseesci 

ilooyaasa 

tamadsa 

§  48.  Numerals 

The  distribution  of  the  Eskimo  numerals1  may  be  symbolized  in  this 

manner: 

1  2  3  4  5  II  2  3  4  5  (=  1  2  3  4  5  6  7  8  9  10) 

III  2  3  4  5  IV  2  3  4  5  (  =  11  12  13  14  15  16  17  18  19  20) 

The  word  for  20  is  injik  naawLoyo  a  man  brought  to  an  end,  all 
his  fingers  (or  hands,  I  and  II)  and  toes  (or  feet,  111  and  1\  )  being 

counted. 


iThalbitzer  V  (1908),  1-25. 


§  §  4  t  ;  48 
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The  numeral  system  of  the  Eskimo  is  quinary,  closely  following  the 
fingers  and  toes  of  man.  An  Eskimo  always  has  recourse  to  his 
fingers  in  counting,  lifting  his  hands  in  front  of  him.  Nevertheless 
the  terms  for  the  numerals  are  not  identical  with  those  for  the  fingers 
or  toes.  (See  examples  below.) 

The  numerals  lack  the  possessive  inflection  except  in  the  third 
person,  by  means  of  which  the  ordinal  numbers  are  formed. 

The  following  numerals  quoted  from  Thalbitzer  (V),  Bourquin, 
Petitot,  and  Barnum,  are  slightly  transcribed  according  to  my  pho¬ 
netic  orthography. 


Cardinal 

numbers 

West  Greenland 

Labrador 

Mackenzie  River 

Southwest  Alaska 

I  1 

aiaameq 

attauseq 

ataociq 

atauceq 

2 

\marLuk  or 
|  arLaa 

maRRuk or 
agga  [axxa]! 

^malforok 

malruk 

3 

piyasut 

piyasut 

piyacut 

piyycLjun 

4 

sisamat 

sittamat 

citamat 

stamen 

5 

tdLLimat 

tellimat  [tdLLimat]'! 

tallimat 

tai.Limen 

11(6) 

arFineq  or 
arFiniLLit 1 2 

arvingat* 

[arFiyat] 

j  arveneldrit 

arvinlixxin 

(7) 

manuk 

aggartut 3 

aypak  or 
malhronik 

|  malrunlixxin 

(8) 

piyasut 

piyasut 

piyacunik 

piyyayunlixxin 

(9) 

f  sisamat  or 
[qulaaUuat* 

| sittamat 

\ citamat  or 
[qolinilloat 

j qolnnunraata 

10 

qulit 3 * 

f tellimat  or 
[qollit  [qoLLit]  ? 

^qolit 

qoln 

111(11) 

arqantq  or 
arqaniLLit  or 

arqayat.  or 

itidnnerat  or 

ataucimik  cipLuku 

isikkaneq  or 
isikkaniiLit 

itikkane 

itiannehrit 

(15)  akimiak 

IV  (16) 

IcirFersaneq  or 

iglum-itiannebrit  or 

l arFersaniLLit 

itiannerat  arvenehrit 

V  (21) 

unri(i  or 

ungna  or 

iglut-certut  or 

juinok  ataucimik 

unnisut 

ungnijut 

innuy-cikpaq  6 

cipLuku 6 

1  -Lit,  plural  of  -lik  having,  supplied  with;  in  plural  also  -leet,  Leet;  same  as  M.  -Icrit,  Al.  -lixxin 
(Petitot  LIV)  (Barnum  41:  lik,  plural  ligut). 

2  qule  upper  one,  in  third  person  possessive  qulaa  +  iluat  inner  one  (i.  e.,  the  fourth  finger,  the 
forefinger). 

3  Plural  of  qule  the  upper  ones  (the  hands  or  fingers  as  opposed  to  the  toes). 

4  Corresponds  to  the  Greenland  ordinal  arreryat  the  sixth. 

3  Cf.  agga  two  =  Gr.  ana  a  (ordinal). 

tcikpaq,  cf.  cika  reste,  retaille,  Al.  ciptoq  it  exceeds,  Gr.  sivmnera  surplus. 

§48 
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Ordinal 

num¬ 

bers 

West  Greenland 

Labrador 

Mackenzie  River 

Southwest  Alaska 

1 

\siuLLeq  or 
[siuLLiat 

^ivorLeq 

civuleq 

caokleq 

2 

aippaa 

aipaya 

ajpak 

aipa 

3 

pipajuat 

pipajuak 

pippajnak 

4 

sisamaat 

sittamapat 

stameek 

5 

taLLimaat 

tellimapat 

ta.LLim.eek 

6 

\arFernat  or 

1  arFerpat 

^arvinipat 

arvinraq 

11 

j arqarnat  or 
[arqarpat 

J  arqapdrtuat 

16 

UirFersarncit  or 
[arFersarpat 

^arvertapdrtuat 

Irregular  Inflection  (§§49,  50) 

§  49.  I  nter rog at  i  re  Pro  no  nn  s 

The  interrogative  pronouns  kina  and  suna  have  irregular  relative 
cases  formed  without  p  or  other  labial  modification;  thus— 

Absolutive  Relative 

kina  who  kia  of  whom 

suna  what  sua  of  what  (or  soop  <  *so-up?) 

§50.  Demonstrative  Pro  no  tins  and  Advert)  s 
The  demonstrative  pronouns  are  inflected  in  the  following  manner: 


SINGULAR 


Cases 

Endings 

he  (she,  it) 
there 

the  one  referred 
to  (in  speech 
or  thought) 

this  here 

that  yonder 

Absolutive 

na ,  r/a 

una 

taawna 

manna 

iyya 

Relative  .  . 

'  ( ssu)ma 

ooma 

taawssuma 

matuma 

issuma 

Allative .  .  . 

muyya 

oomoyya 

taawssumoppa 

matumoppa 

issumoyya 

Locative  .  . 

mane 

oo  mane 

taawssumane 

matumane 

issumane 

Ablative  .  . 

mayya 

oomayya 

taawssiimappa 

matumappa 

issumappa 

Instrumental  is 

miyya 

oomiyya 

taawssumippa 

matumippa 

issumippa 

Prosecutive  . 

moona 

oomoona 

taawssumoona 

matumoona 

issumoona 

PLURAL 

Absolutive 

ko  or 

'uko 

taawko 

makko 

ikko 

(Relative)  .  . 

koa 

'ukoa 

taav’koa 

makkoa 

ikkoa 

Allative  .  . 

nuyya 

ukunoppa 

taawkonoppa 

makunoppa 

ikkunoppa 

Locative  .  . 

nane 

ukunane 

taawkunane 

makkunane 

ikkunane 

Ablative  .  . 

nayya 

ukunappa 

taawkonappa 

makunappa 

ikkunappa 

Instrumentalis 

niyya 

ukunippa 

taw»konippa 

makunippa 

ikkunippa 

f  noona 

ukunoona 

laawkonoona 

makunoona 

ikkunoonci 

Prosecutive  . 

i  ( natiput ) 

ukunatiput 

taawkonatiput 

makunatiput 

ikkunatiput 

§§49,50 
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In  the  same  way  is  inflected  iwnna  (relative  iwssuma)  the  one  pre¬ 
viously  mentioned  (Latin  ille). 

There  are  some  other  demonstrative  pronouns — 
awnna  he  (she,  it)  in  the  north 

qawnna  he  in  the  south;  he  in  there  (in  the  house);  he  out  there 
(outside  of  the  house) 
j)dwnna  he  up  there  in  the  east 
sawnna  he  down  there  in  the  sea 
Jcanna  he  down  there 
hiyya  he  there  in  the  south 
piyya  he  up  there  in  the  east 

All  of  these  follow  the  paradigms  of  taawna  and  iyya.  And  just 
as  the  latter  forms  with  the  prefix  la  taiyya  (the  one  previously 
mentioned  we  are  speaking  of),  so  all  these  pronouns  may  take  the 
prefix  ta  and  signify  the  one  we  are  just  now  speaking  of  (or 
thinking  of);  as  tamanna ,  taqdwnna ,  tasdwnna ,  takdnna ,  etc. 

These  words  have  no  possessive  inflection.  Still  more  defective  is 
the  inflection  of  the  demonstrative  local  adverbs,  in  which  three  of 
the  inflectional  endings  of  the  demonstrative  pronouns  appear;  e.  g., — 


Cases 

Endings 

here 

there 

yonder 

in  the  north 

Locative  .  . 

ne 

maane 

uwane 

ikane 

awane 

Allative  .  . 

ya 

maawyyci 

ooya 

ikoya 

awoya 

Ablative  .  . 

yya 

maayya 

uwayya 

ikayya 

awayya 

Prosecutive  . 

ona 

maona 

uwxoona 

ikoona 

awoona 

PARTICLES  (§§  51-54) 

Although  words  lacking  inflection  are  not  in  themselves  affected  by 
the  manifold  changes  due  to  inflection,  some  of  them  at  least  exert 
a  certain  influence  on  the  syntactic  structure  or  on  the  grammatical 
forms  of  the  words  governed  by  them.  This  applies  especially  to  the 
modal  and  temporal  particles  (§  52  and  §53),  and  will  become  clear 
from  the  examples  given  below: 

§51.  Interjections 

a  amazement  or  bewilderment. 

issse  ajussusee  ' a  how  terrible  the  cold  is !  (literally,  the  cold  its 
badness,  a !) 

ta,  ata,  calls  attention  to  something:  look  here! 

§51 
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aja  sighing,  especially  used  by  women  and  children. 

aja  qasoqaawya  how  tired  I  am! 
eeq  or  teeq  expresses  scorn  or.  irony. 
na  xaa  sudden  pain. 

kakkaak,  assaasakak,  surprise,  wonder,  admiration  (M.  apkpale 
ah  !  [admiration.]) 

For  hunters’  calls,  see  Thalbitzer  1,  323—326: 
dBBB  .  .  .  dBBB .  .  .  used  in  decoying  young  gulls. 
qu'tseeq  qu'Peeq  to  old  female  gulls. 
taka'teeq  taka't«eeq  qrq  to  the  three-toed  gulls. 
haB°m  haB°m  to  auks. 
qa°  qa°  to  ravens. 

§  52.  Modal  Particles 


an  calling  attention  to  something.  In  some  cases  it  is  used  as  a  prefix: 
,( mu'na ,  'aauna  look  here,  here  it  (una)  is!  the  same  as  aajuna 

In  other  cases  it  is  used  as  a  suffix;  e.  g., 

ooma-aa  you  there,  come  here!  (ooma  is  the  relative  case  of  una, 
thus  meaning  of  him  there) 

aa  is  very  much  like  the  sign  of  the  a  vocative  in  such  cases  as— 

ataata-aa  father! 
aa-makko  they,  there! 


atayo  lo!  behold!  (with  future  tense  of  the  verb  following  it.) 

atayo  usissayit  try  it  and  you  shall  see  you  will  be  all  right 
sun'aawFa  (<  suna  what  +  uffci  there)  expresses  surprise. 

'll' s a  (bringing  something  back  to  his  memory)  now  1  um*  in  )ti. 

usi'uFFa  ( <  use  +  uffo)  1  thought  that - .  This  particle  is  alwa>  s 

followed  by  a  participle  or  a  noun. 
ushiFFa  tdkussayiya  I  thought  (expected)  I  should  have  seen  him 
qanortoq  Latin  utinam,  followed  by  optative  of  the  verb. 


nawk  )  .  .  .  \ 

massa  >- although  (followed  by  participle). 

uwnn  it  j  .  . 

mama  tahmanya  ttuariyoUara  although  1  have  often  seen  him, 

1  do  not  know  him 

soorLo  as,  as  if.  « 
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§  53.  Temporal  Particles 

ittaq  a  long  time  ago  (South  Gr.  itsaq). 

ippassaq  yesterday  (M.  ikpektgiapk). 

uLLume  to-day. 

qilamik  soon  (M.  kpillamik). 

siorna  last  year  (literally,  the  one  just  before). 

kiyorna  hereafter  (M.  kinuncepagun). 

qaya  when  (in  the  preterite). 

qaqoijo  when  (in  the  future). 

qa’qutiyut  at  times,  from  time  to  time 
aqarjo  to-morrow. 

§  54.  Particles  for  Expressing  Question  and  Answer 

aap  yes  (M.  ih). 

naaxa  no,  no  (M.  tchmtop ,  diunak\  West  coast  of  Hudson  bay  naaga). 

naamik  no  (there  is  no;  it  is  not  there). 

nawk  where  1  7  .  7  . 

,  \  (M.  tcriupavit ,  tchuma). 

sooq  why  J 

sooruna  certainly. 

tnassame  certainly,  indeed. 

ilumut  indeed,  I  do  not  lie. 

immaqa  perhaps  (M.  tablin'. \  West  coast  of  Hudson  bay  iluukuni). 
asukiak  I  do  not  know,  maybe. 
tdssaqa  1  hardly  believe. 

ai  is  it,  do  you  (M,  tutchayotin  din  comprends-tu?). 
qa'noq  how  (M.  naw-kut ,  naw-naw ,  kpano-kpand). 
i'laa  isn’t  it  so? 

qujanaq  thanks  (M.  kpoyanapa). 

DERIVATIVE  SUFFIXES  (§§  55-60) 

§  55.  General  Characteristics  of  Suffixes 

In  the  Eskimo  language  suffixes  (and  infixes)  are  used  to  an  extent 
quite  unknown  to  European  languages.1  It  has  been  shown  in  the 
preceding  chapters  that  all  the  grammatical  and  syntactical  ideas 
of  our  languages  are  expressed  by  this  means,  and  that  these  forms 
differentiated  into  a  highly  elaborate  system.  Besides  this,  many 
concepts  that  enrich  the  subject-matter  of  our  sentences,  and  which 


§  §  53-55 
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we  express  by  means  of  adjectives  and  adverbs,  are  in  Eskimo  suffixes 
attached  to  the  words  expressing  fundamental  ideas.  Nearly  one-sixth 
of  the  Eskimo  “words”  (bases,  stems,  and  suffixes)  are  suffixes. 

One  suffix  may  be  linked  to  another,  and  in  this  way  the  funda¬ 
mental  idea  of  the  base-word  is  gradually  more  and  more  specialized 
and  enriched.  A  whole  sentence  may  be  expressed  in  a  word — in  a 
word-sentence. 

All  suffixes  are  imperfect  words — i.  e.,  sound-complexes  or  single 
sounds — each  of  which  has  a  definite  signification.  Without  much 
practice  it  is  difficult  to  recognize  the  suffixes  included  in  compound 
words,  because  at  the  beginning  and  at  the  ending  of  the  suffix 
phonetic  assimilation  by  the  preceding  and  following  sounds  occurs. 

The  order  of  the  suffixes  is  of  importance,  and  full  freedom  is  not 
allowed  in  their  use.  The  independent  fundamental  word  must  be 
placed  at  the  beginning  of  the  word-sentence,  and  the  suffixes  are 
attached  to  it  to  explain  it  more  fully.  Such  suffixes  as  describe  the 
qualities  of  the  fundamental  idea  or  its  modes  of  action,  or  which 
refer  to  size  or  time,  follow  these,  and  appear  inserted  between  the 
leading  stem  and  the  inflectional  endings.  These,  in  turn,  are  attached 
more  closely  to  the  whole  word-cluster  than  the  syntactical  suffixes 
which  may  terminate  it;  e.  g.,  -lo  and,  -ttaa°q  also. 

The  majority  of  the  suffixes  may  be  freely  attached  to  any  word. 
Thus-  liorpoq  to  make  or  create  may  be  attached  to  any  word  which 
signifies  something  that  can  in  any  way  be  made  or  created.  But 
there  are  also  many  suffixes  the  use  of  which  is  restricted  to  a  certain 
class  of  ideas,  and  which  may  be  attached  to  these  only.  The  suffix 
-{r)nar-  means  for  the  first  time,  but  only  in  the  sense  of  noticing 
something  for  the  first  time:  takornarpara ,  tummarpara  i  see  it 
FOR  THE  FIRST  TIME,  I  HEAR  IT  FOR  THE  FIRST  TIME.  With  other 

words,  like  to  use  a  thing,  or  to  make  a  journey,  for  the  first 
time,  another  suffix,  -(■ r)qaar -,  is  used:  atorqaarpara  i  use  it  for  the 

FIRST  TIME. 

There  are  many  adjectival  and  adverbial  notions  for  which  no 
suffixes  exist.  When  for  this  reason  it  is  not  possible  to  express  a 
group  of  ideas  in  one  word,  or  in  one  compound,  then  the  cluster 
will  be  broken  up,  or  the  expression  will  be  divided  into  two  or 
several  parts.  The  logical  relations  between  these  parts  are  often 
shown  in  the  inflection  of  the  word  expressing  the  idea  that  has  been 

separated.  In  some  cases,  however,  it  can  not  be  recognized  by  the 
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inflectional  form,  but  must  be  deduced  from  the  connection.  If  the 
Eskimo  wants  to  say  i  have  a  large  kayak,  this  may  be  expressed 
in  one  word,  because  there  are  suffixes  to  denote  large  ( ssuaq ),  have 
(, qar[poq\ ),  and  i  (ya,  ra );  but  i  have  a  red  kayak  must  be  expressed 
in  two  words,  because  there  are  no  special  suffixes  to  signify  colors, 
so  that  the  idea  red  must  be  isolated  and  expressed  by  an  independent 
word.  The  former  sentence  is  expressed  by  qajarssuaqarpoya  (kayak- 
large-ha  ve-i)  ;  the  latter  by  aawpalaartum ik  qajaqarpoya;  here  the 
-  first  part  (red)  is  a  participle  of  the  verb  aawpalaarpoq  it  is  red, 
used  in  the  instrumental  is  (-miJc),  so  that  the  whole  phrase  translated 
literally  means  red  (or  redly)  kayak-have-i,  very  much  as  one 
would  say  i  row  quickly  in  a  kayak. 

§  56.  Classes  of  Derivative  Suffixes 


The  suffixes  are  divided  into  two  classes,  according  to  their  use. 
Some  are  emplo}7ed  to  transform  the  nominal  or  verbal  quality  of 
the  independent  words,  so  that  nouns  are  turned  into  verbs,  and  verbs 
into  nouns;  others,  merely  to  further  develop  the  independent  words 
by  enriching  them  with  attributive  ideas,  but  without  transforming 
their  nature.  Thus  it  may  be  seen,  in  regard  both  to  the  suffixes  and 
to  the  initial  stems,  that  a  distinction  may  be  drawn  between  nouns 
and  verbs,  nominal  and  verbal  suffixes,  and  consequently  four  funda¬ 
mental  types  of  arrangement  may  be  observed,  and  symbolized  thus: 


N>v=  V;  i.  e.,  a  noun  transformed  b}7  a  verbal  suffix,  and  so  forming 
a  verb: 


illo  a  house  +  -liorpoq  makes, 
builds 

pujoq  smoke  +  -sunnippoq  it 
has  a  smell  or  taste  of 
ameq  skin  +  -erpaa  deprives 
it  of  something 
nassuk  horn  +  -miyarpaa 
makes  a  motion  with  a  part 
of  his  bod}7  toward  some¬ 
thing 


iLLuliorpoq  he  builds  a  house 

puj or sunnippoq  it  has  the  smell  or 
taste  of  smoke 

ameerpaa  takes  the  skin  off  it, 
skins  it  (e.  g.,  the  seal) 

nassnmiyarpaa  horns  him,  butts 
him 


V>n—  JV;  i.  e.,  a  verb  transformed  by  a  noun  suffix,  and  so  making 
a  noun: 

tikippoq arrives  +  -qat(e)  com-  tikerqataa  his  arrival-companion, 
panion  +  -a  his  his  fellow-traveller 
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V-\-v—V;  i.  e.,  a  verb  developed  more  fully  by  a  verb  suffix,  the 
whole  constituting  a  more  complex  verbal  notion: 

uter(poq)  he  returns  -f-  -asuar-  uterasuarpoq  he  hastens  to  re 
( poq )  hastens  *  turn 

N+n=N;  i.  e.,  a  noun  more  fully  developed  by  a  noun-suffix,  the 
whole  constituting  a  more  fully  developed  noun: 

illo  house  -f-  mio  dweller  iLLumio  house  dweller 

Illo  house  +  forest,  remnant  IlluJco  a  ruin 

Illo  house  +  yyuaq  little  iLLoyyuaq  a  small  house 

Any  compound  ending  in  a  suffix  may  be  transformed  or  further 
developed.  The  suffixes  thus  used  for  purposes  of  development  and 
transformation  may  even  succeed  each  other  within  the  same  group. 
Thus  pisiwoq  he  gets  (si)  a  thing  ( pe ),  of  the  formation  N>  v,  may 
be  further  developed  by  verbal  suffixes  and  become  pisinialerpoq  he 
begins  (-ler-)  to  try  (-niar-)  to  get  a  thing  (i.  e.,  he  begins  to  buy  a 
thing),  which  is  consequently  the  formation  N>  v-\-v-\-v.  The  latter 
is  again  transformed  by  a  noun-suffix  into  pisinialerFik.  a  place,  or 
THE  PLACE  (-Flk),  WHERE  ONE  (HE)  BEGINS  (or  BEGAN)  TO  BUY  A  THING 

(or  the  thing),  in  which  change  the  formation  is  pro 

duced;  and  this  may  again  be  transformed  into  a  verb  (pisinialer- 
Fiyad)  by  means  of  the  verbalizing  -a  (in  the  third  possessive  singular) 
HE  HAS  IT  (or  HIM)  AS  A  PLACE  WHERE  HE  BEGAN  TO  BUY  THE  THING 
(i.  e. ,  it  was  in  that  place  where,  or  of  that  person  of  whom  he  began 
to  buy  the  thing).  In  this  case  the  last  change  gives  the  formation 
N>  v-\-v-\-v  >n>v. 

§  57.  Comparison  of  Eskimo  and  Indo-European  Derivative 

Suffixes 

In  the  first  instance  the  Eskimo  suffixes  are  distinguished  from  those 
of  our  own  languages  by  their  number;  but  they  difler  no  less  in  the 
vitality  of  their  meanings  and  in  their  mo  viability.  Thus  the  diminutive 
endings  in  the  German  Roslein,  Hauschen,  in  the  English  brooklet, 
and  in  the  Latin  homunculus,  servulus,  impress  us  as  being  fossils 
in  comparison  with  the  Eskimo  adjectival  suffixes,  which  may  be 
attached  freely  to  all  words.  In  quite  another  sense  than  in  out 
languages,  the  words  of  the  Eskimo  are  born  on  the  tongue  on  the 
spur  of  the  moment.  Where  we  possess  finished,  fully  developed 

words  or  phrases,  the  Eskimo  create  new  combinations  specially 
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formed  to  meet  the  claim  of  every  situation.  In  regard  to  word- 
formations,  the  language  is  incessantly  in  statu  nascendi. 

The  greater  number  of  the  suffixes  of  our  languages  may  be  proved 
to  have  been  originally  independent  words  (e.  g.,  the  English  -ly, 
-ship,  -dom,  -some,  -FUL,  -less,  etc.).  How  far  the  Eskimo  suffixes 
have  ever  been  independent  words  is  extremely  doubtful;  at  any  rate, 
there  is  nothing  to  show  that  such  is  the  case. 

The  Eskimo  mode  of  expression  differs  essentially  from  ours  in  the 
peculiar  power  that  the  suffixes  have  of  linking  themselves  not  simply 
to  an  independent  word-stem,  but  to  each  other,  with  the  result  that 
a  complex  of  ideas  may  be  developed  and  enlarged  within  the  limits 
of  a  single  word.  We  think  in  sentences,  but  the  Eskimo’s  thought 
lives  and  moves  in  the  word  as  an  embryo  in  the  womb.  Even  the 
object  of  the  verb  is  included  in  the  word-sentence;  e.  g.,  iLLoqarpoya 

I  HAVE  A  HOUSE. 

§  58.  Inflection  and  Polysyn thesis 

These  peculiar  characteristics  have  determined  the  viewpoint  taken 
by  philologists  in  regard  to  the  Eskimo  language.  This  may  be  seen 
in  the  work  of  the  Danish  scholar  Rasmus  Rask,  who  knew  the  lan¬ 
guage  through  the  grammars  of  the  missionaries  Paul  Egede  (1760) 
and  Otho  Fabricius  (1791,  2d  ed.  1801),  and  who  has  described  it  in  a 
chapter  of  his  “  Undersogelse  om  det  gamle  Nordiske  eller  Islandske 
Sprogs  Oprindelse”  (1818). 

H.  Steinthal 1  referred  the  Eskimo  and  the  Mexican  languages  to  a 
special  type,  the  so-called  einyerleibende  type  of  W.  v.  Humboldt, 
which  “  draws  the  object  into  the  verb  and  usually  also  combines  the 
governing  word  (regens)  and  the  attribute  into  a  whole.  .  .  .  The 

word-formation  has  swallowed  up  the  sentence-formation,  the  sentence 
merges  into  the  word;  those  who  use  these  languages  do  not  speak  in 
sentences,  but  in  words.”  According  to  Steinthal,  this  type  of  lan¬ 
guage  belongs  neither  to  the  agglutinative  nor  to  the  stem-isolating 
type;  it  must  be  called  a  u  formless”  type  of  language. 

Lucien  Adam,  who,  at  the  Americanist  Congress  of  1883,  spoke  on 
the  relation  of  the  Greenland  language  to  other  languages,  arrived  at 
the  conclusion  that  the  Eskimo  language  is  not  polysynthetic,  as  are 
many  other  languages  of  North  America,  but  is  only  a  derivative  lan- 

1  H.  Steinthal,  Cbarakteristik  der  hauptsachlichsten  Typen  des  Sprachbaues  (Neubearbeitung  von 
Misteli,  Berlin,  1893). 
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guage.  He  set  forth  that  the  derivation  a  l’infini  of  this  language 
is  due  only  to  exaggeration  of  a  method  which  is  common  to  all  poly¬ 
syllabic  languages,  and  that  the  Eskimo  language  differs  from  other 
American  languages,  and  from  the  Ural-Altaic  language,  merely  by 
the  exaggeration  of  the  derivative  method. 

As  regards  the  descriptive  term  polysynthetic,  it  would  seem  that 
it  very  appropriately  expresses  the  conglomeration  or  clustering  of 
ideas  which  occurs  in  Eskimo  word-sentences.  To  use  this  term  as 
applying  to  the  Eskimo  language  as  a  whole  is  an  exaggeration,  only 
in  so  far  as  that  not  all  ideas  are  expressed  polysynthetically,  but  artic¬ 
ulate  sentences  also  occur. 

We  are  no  doubt  as  fully  justified  in  speaking  of  form-endings  and 
inflection  in  the  Eskimo  language  as  we  are  in  speaking  of  them  in 
those  languages  that  are  specially  regarded  as  inflectional.  Thus  in 
the  Eskimo  language  both  nouns  and  verbs  are  inflected  to  indicate 
number,  case,  person,  etc.,  and,  as  mentioned  above,  the  syntactic 
relation  may  likewise  be  expressed  by  means  of  special  endings. 

On  the  other  hand,  it  can  not  well  be  denied  that  in  the  signification 
and  use  of  the  forms  certain  logical  and  fundamental  differences  from 
the  grammatical  system  of  our  languages  occur,  which  differences  give 
evidence  of  marked  peculiarities  in  the  psychic  basis  of  the  Eskimo 
language. 

§  59.  Noun  and  Verb 

In  the  Eskimo  mind  the  line  of  demarcation  between  the  noun 
and  the  verb  seems  to  be  extremely  vague,  as  appears  from  the  whole 
structure  of  the  language,  and  from  the  fact  that  the  inflectional  end¬ 
ings  are,  partially  at  any  rate,  the  same  for  both  nouns  and  verbs. 
This  is  especially  true  of  the  possessive  suffixes. 

The  part  played  by  the  possessive  suffixes  in  the  Eskimo  language 
extends  far  beyond  the  use  which  our  languages  make  of  the  posses¬ 
sive  pronouns.”  The  person-suffixes  of  the  Eskimo  verbs  prove  to  be 
identical  with  the  possessive  suffixes  of  the  nouns  (equivalent  to  mi  , 
thy,  his,  our,  etc.),  which  may  be  regarded  as  an  evidence  of  the 
noun-character  of  the  verb.  Even  the  verb-forming  suffixes  -n  o<j  and 
-poq  (third  person  singular,  mode  n)  appear  to  be  inseparable  from  the 
structure  of  the  noun.  Therefore  these  endings  for  the  thud  peison 
indicative  must  be  regarded  as  impersonal  forms  {Tcapiwoq  there  is  a 

stab,  one  is  stabbed),  or  as  marking  the  neutral  form  of  the  limb  ■>  <  ib, 
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which  assumes  a  personal  meaning  only  when  the  purport  of  the 
sentence  as  a  whole  forces  upon  the  speaker  and  hearer  the  idea  of  a 
third  person  that  is  in  a  certain  condition  (passively  or  reflexively). 
Thus  it  happens  that  personal  and  impersonal  verbs  show  the  same 
forms  throughout. 

si' aLLerpoq  rain  is,  it  rains 

atorpoq  use  is,  it  is  used 

tikippoq  arrival  is,  he  arrives 

kapiwoq  stab  is,  he  is  stabbed,  or  he  stabs  himself 

Accordingly  the  inflected  verb  in  the  indicative  intransitive  is  prop¬ 
erly  translated  in  this  manner  : 

atorpoya  my  use  =  I  am  used 
atorputit  thy  use  =  thou  art  used 
atorpoq  use  =  one  is  used 

=  he,  it,  is  used 
tikippoya  my  arrival  =  I  arrive 
tikipputit  thy  arrival  =  thou  arrivest 
tikippoq  arrival  =  one  arrives 
=  he  arrives 

The  same  applies  to  the  transitive  forms  of  the  tinite  verb;  thus — 

atorpara  my  its  use  =  I  use  it 
atorpat  thy  its  use  =  thou  usest  it 
atorpaa  his  its  use  =  he  uses  it 
kapiwara  my  its  stab  =  I  stab  it 
kapiwat  thy  its  stab  =  thou  stabbest  it 
kapiwaa  his  its  stab  =  he  stabs  it 

In  case  an  independent  word  is  added  as  subject,  it  is  used  in  the 
relative  case: 

Peelip  kapiwaaya  Peele's  my-his-stab  =  Peele  stabs  me 
Peelip  kapiwaatit  Peele’s  thy-his-stab  =  Peele  stabs  thee 
Peelip  kapiwaa  Peele’s  his-his-stab  =  Peele  stabs  him  (another) 

It  is  worth  noticing  that  the  base  of  the  verb  seems  to  have  a  passive 
or  reflexive  sense;  e.  g.,  Peele  kapiwoq  p.  stabs  himself,  or  p.  is 
stabbed.  Our  transitive  sentence  construction  (he  stabs  me)  is  based 
on  the  idea  of  an  active  relation  between  subject  and  object.  The 
corresponding  Eskimo  form  of  speech  is  based  on  a  passive  or 
reflexive  relation  between  the  subject  and  the  object;  that  is  to  say, 
in  the  Eskimo  language  no  strictly  transitive  use  of  the  verb  is 
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known.  The  verb  is  treated  as  a  noun  -f  a  verb-forming  suffix 
(- wo ,  - wo ;  -y>e>,  -pa)  which  gives  the  noun  a  passive  or  reflexive  signifi¬ 
cation,  +  the  mark  of  the  absolutive  (- q )  or  of  the  person.  If  we 
translate  an  Eskimo  verb  as  an  active  relation  between  subject  and 
object,  it  is  only  quasi-transitive.  Its  fundamental  idea  is  rather  that 
of  a  passive  than  that  of  an  active  verb.  The  Eskimo  does  not  say 
HE  STABS  ME,  HE  SEES  ME,  but  rather  MY  BEING  STABBED  BY  HIM  IS, 
MY  BEING  SEEN  BY  HIM  IS. 

Judging  from  these  considerations,  we  get  the  impression  that  to 
the  Eskimo  mind  the  nominal  concept  of  the  phenomena  of  life  is 
predominant.  The  verbal  idea  has  not  emancipated  itself  from  the 
idea  of  things  that  may  be  owned,  or  which  are  substantial.  Any¬ 
thing  that  can  be  named  and  described  in  words,  all  real  things, 
actions,  ideas,  resting  or  moving,  personal  or  impersonal,  are  subject 
to  one  and  the  same  kind  of  observation  and  expression.  We  are 
accustomed  to  conceive  activities  or  qualities  as  essentially  different 
from  the  things  in  themselves,  and  we  have  a  special  class  of  words 
(viz.,  the  verbs)  to  express  them.  They  seem  to  impress  the  Eskimo 
mind,  or  to  be  reflected  by  it,  as  definite  phenomena  of  the  same  kind 
as  the  things,  and  accordingly  are  named  and  interpreted  by  means 
of  the  same  class  of  terms  as  are  used  for  naming  things.  The 
Eskimo  verb  merely  forms  a  sub-class  of  nouns. 

§  60.  List  of  Suffixes 

The  following  abbreviations  have  been  used  in  the  list  of  suffixes: 
v.  is  suffixed  to  verbs  only. 
n.  is  suffixed  to  nouns- only. 

n>v  is  suffixed  to  nouns  after  they  have  been  transformed  into  verbs. 

If  neither  v.  nor  n.  is  added,  the  suffix  may  be  attached  to  either 
class  of  words.  The  nominal  or  verbal  character  of  the  suffix 
may  be  determined  by  its  signification  or  by  its  form. 
intr.  =  intransitive. 

ntr.  =  neutral,  i.  e.,  transitive  or  intransitive,  according  to  the  signifi¬ 
cance  of  the  leading  word. 

aet ,  ait  N.  or  v.  (marks  a  question  or  a  polite  invitation)  how? 
please;  e.  g.,  iLLit-dit  you,  how?  i.  e.,  is  it  you  (or  yours)  ? 

ajuppoq  v.  ntr.  frequently 

aluaq  (n.),  aluarpoqv.  n>v,  ntr.  otherwise;  former  (with  proper 
names);  late;  although;  certainly,  it  is  true  hut 
conditional  mode  in  verbs) 
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ciLLarpoqv.  ntr.  preliminarily,  provisionally;  tirst,  yet 
araq  n.  miniature,  diminutive;  a  young-  one;  a  little 
araaoq  v.  ntr.  is  in  the  habit  of.  In  mode  x,  first  person  sin¬ 
gular  ariyama  or  araayama. 

asuarpoq  v.  ntr.  hastens  to - -;  in  a  short  time,  speedily 

erpaa  n.  deprives  it  of,  removes  the - of  it 

erpoq  has  lost  its - ;  sells 

erserpoq  has  lost  something  he  possessed 
ersiwoq  has  some  part  of  his  body  frozen 
Fik,  FF/.k  y.  place  or  time 

Fiyaa  v.  has  him  (or  it)  (B)  for  his  (A)  place  to - ,  he  (it)  is  his 

place  to - ,  i.  e.,  he  (B)  is  the  object  of  his  (A’s)  action. 

g-,  see  y 

iaarpoq ,  see  jaarpoq 

iaq ,  liciq,  siaq  n.,  in  third  person  possessive,  made  by  him;  in 
first  person  possessive,  made  by  me 

iaq  (v. ),  iaqarpoq ,  tariaqarpoq  v.  intr.  he  (it)  is  to  be - ed  (the 

sense  of  this  suffix  corresponds  to  that  of  the  gerundive  in 
Latin) 

iarpaa  n.  deprives  it  of  several  parts,  or  deprives  it  of  its - 

several  times  (cf.  erpaa ) 

iarpoq  n.  has  got  it  (his  weapon,  etc.)  injured;  broken 

iarpoq ,  liarpoq  n.  intr.  goes  to  (a  place);  is  out  hunting - 

iartorpoq  v.  ntr.  goes  or  comes  in  order  to - ;  more  and  more 

imiwoq  v.  ntr.  somewhat,  very  little  more - 

innaq  n.,  innarpoq  v.  ntr.  only;  exclusively,  constantly;  without 
hesitation 

ioq  y.  ntr.  also,  too;  indeed 

iorpoq ,  liorpoq  n.  works,  manufactures;  transitive,  works  (some¬ 
thing)  FOR  HIM 

iuppaa ,  liuppaa  n.  works  or  makes  a - of  it,  uses  it  for  mak¬ 
ing  a - 

ippoq ,  lippoq  N.  intr.  has  arrived  at  (a  place) 

ij>poq  is  without;  is  not - 

isorpoq  n.  intr.  has  gone  or  come  to  fetch - 

issarpoq ,  lissarpoq  n.  intr.  takes  a - with  him;  carries  (some¬ 

thing)  with  him 
jaarpoq  v.  ntr.  early 

jawoq  y.  intr.  is  apt  to,  may  easily - 

juippoq ,  suippoq  v.  intr.  never 

qaa°q  v.  ntr.  (intensive)  very  much,  strongly 

qarpoq  n.  intr.  has - ;  there  is - 

qat,  in  third  person  possessive,  his  companion,  fellow;  another 

OF  THE  SAME  KIND 

qaiiyaa  has  him  as  (for)  his  companion 
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qattaarpoq  v.  ntr.  many  in  succession;  several  times 
qinawoq  v.  ntr.  it  might  easily  come  to  pass;  wish  he  (it)  would 
not 

qut  N.  or  v.  appurtenance;  instrument  by  means  of  which  - 

kanneq  n.,  kannerpoq  v.  towards;  nearly,  not  far  from  - 

karpoq  v.  intr.  suddenly 

kaarp>oq  v.  intr.  with  long,  equal  intervals 

kasik  n.  ,  kasippoq  v.  ntr.  vexatious,  bad;  odiously,  badty;  unfor¬ 
tunately 

kawssak  n.,  kawssajppoq  v.  intr.  vexatious,  vexatiously;  ugly 

katappoq  ntr.  has  got  too  much  of - ;  is  sick  of  - ;  is  tired 

by - 

kippoq  n.  intr.  has  (a)  little;  has  little - 

ko  n.  refuse,  waste;  remnant;  cast  off,  left  off 
kootaarput  or  -rpaai  n.  (by  numerals)  at  the  time 
kuluk  n.  pitiable;  wretched 
kuluppoq  v.  ntr.  rather  little,  tolerably 

kkuppaa  v.  regards,  deems,  takes  him  for - 

kkut  n.,  family,  society,  company 
LLappoq ,  LLattiarpoq  v.  ntr.  a  short  time,  a  moment 
LLdttaarpoq  ntr.  now  and  then,  from  time  to  time 
LLarpoq  v.  ntr.  with  speed;  with  might  and  main 

LLarqippoq  v.  ntr.  he  is  very  clever  in - 

laarpoq  v.  ntr.  but  little;  slowly 

lawoq  y.  intr.  impulsively;  in  an  unsteady  state 

le  n.  or  v.  but 

leriwoq ,  eriwoq  n.  intr.  is  occupied  with,  has  something  to  do 
with - 

LLeq  n.  (local  superlative)  the  extreme  one  as  to  place,  the 
- most 

lerpoq  v.  ntr.  begins  to - ;  is  about  to - 

lerpaa ,  serpaa  (cf.  erpaa )  n.  supplies  him  (it)  with  a - ;  places 

a - on  it 

lerssaarpoq  v.  ntr.  intends  to 
lertorpoq  v.  ntr.  in  short  time 
liaq  I,  see  iaq\  liarpoq ,  see  iarpoq 

liaq  II  n.  one  who  travels  to  a  (place);  one  who  is  out  hunting  — 

or  gathering - 

liorpoq ,  see  iorpoq 

lik ,  pi.  llU  n.  having - ,  supplied  with 

lo  n.  or  y.  and;  lo — lo,  both - and 

looneet  or;  looneet — looneet ,  either - or 

LLuarpoq  v.  ntr.  well,  right;  opportunely;  completely;  at  all 
LLuinnarpoqv.  ntr.  wholly;  completely 
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LLuppoq ,  luppoq  n.  intr.  has  (a)  bad  - ;  v.  ixtr.  badly - ; 

has  a  pain  (in  some  part  of  his  bod}-) 
lussinnarpoq  v.  ntr.  in  vain 
lusooq  n.  or  v.  like,  as  if  it  were 

mmaaq  v.  one  who  is  practised  in - ,  skilled  in - 

mmaaivoq  v.  is  practised  in - ,  skilled  in - 

mawoq  v.  ntr.  is  in  the  state  of  - 

me  n.  or  v.  (intensive)  indeed,  then 
mmersorpoq  v.  xtr.  long  time,  long 

mmippoq  rmippoq  n.  (instrumentalis)  makes  a  movement  with 

- (that  part  of  his  body) 

mineq  N.  a  piece  of - ,  a  fragment  of - 

mio  n.  inhabitant  of - 

misaarpoq  v.  ntr.  by  little  and  little;  weakly 
mmioq ,  rmioq  v.  ntr.  (rare)  after  all 
miwoq  see  wiiwoq 

rnukarpoq ,  mmukarpoq  n.  ixtr.  goes  (is  gone)  in  the  direction 
of - 

mukaarpoq  n.  intr.  is  situated  in  the  direction  of - ,  faces - 

naq ,  rnaq  n.  peculiar. 

nnaaq ,  nnaayua  n.  his  dearest  one,  favorite,  pet 

nnaarpoq  v.  ntr.  enjoys  to - ,  with  pleasure,  continues  to - 

naarpaa ,  nnaarpay.  makes  it  too - ;  finds  it  beyond  his  expec¬ 

tations 

narpoq ,  nnarpoq  v.  "(this  suffix  gives  the  third  person  of  the  finite 
verb  a  subjective  sense;  the  third  person  is  used  thus  for  i  as  a 
form  of  modesty;  the  impersonality  =  i);  (passive;  thus  used  in 

all  persons)  is  to  be - ed,  is - ed 

navaa  v.  he  thinks  it - ing 

nawiarpoq  v.  ntr.  there  is  a  risk  that  - ;  most  probably  it 

will - 

naweerqjoq  v.  ntr.  there  is  no  longer  any  risk  that  - ;  now 

he  (it)  can  not  more - 

naweersarpaa  v.  prevents  him  from - 

neq  (verb  abstract;  mode  xii) 

neqarpoq  (passive  suffix,  especially  of  such  verbs  as  are  not  used  in 
mode  n) 

nerarpaa  v.  says  that  he  (it)  - ,  says  that  he  is - 

ner'  Luppoq  v.  ntr.  wrongly  (cf.  LLuppoq ) 

nerpoq  v.  ntr.  I  wonder  whether - ,  or  if  - 

neruwoq  v.  ntr.  (comparative)  more 
niaq,  niarpoq  ntr.  aims  at;  endeavors 
nnarpoq  (suffixed  to  local  adverbs)  goes  (to)  there 
nnippoq  (verbal  derivative,  of  the  verb  abstract,  mode  xn) 
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yaa,  raa  has  him  (it)  for - ,  he  (it)  is  his - ;  takes  him  (it) 

for - ;  thinks  him  (it)  to  be - 

yajak  N.,  yajappoq  v.  ntr.  nearly,  almost 

yasaarpoq  n.  is  much  frequented,  full  of - 

yaarpoq  v.  ntr.  in  a  high  degree,  very  much 
yeek ,  yeet,  reet;  yeeput,  reeput  n.  (or  v.)  pair,  joined  in  pairs; 
reciprocally,  mutually 

yyilaq  v.  ntr.  not  (forms  the  negative  conjugation  in  the  verbs; 
see  §§  32  et  seq.) 

yippoq ,  rippoq  n.  ntr.  is  good,  has  good - or  nice - 

yooq  ( qooq ),  rooq  n.  or  v.  it  is  related,  it  is  said  to  be - 

yyorpoq  n.  intr.  becomes,  grows;  trans.  makes  him  (it)  be¬ 
come  — 

yyuaq  n.,  yyuarpoq  v.  ntr.  little - ,  dear  little;  with  pleasure 

yuppoq  ( guppoq )  n.  intr.  longs  for - 

padt ,  passuit  n.  a  multitude,  a  great  many 
palaaq  N.,  palaarpoq  v.  ntr.  worthless;  trash 

paLLappoq ,  paluppoq  ntr.  looks  as  if  - ,  sounds  as  if  , 

behaves  as  if - 

pai! Laarpoq,  see  waLLaarpoq 
piluk  n.,  piluppoq  v.  ntr.  evil,  bad 

ppoq ,  rpoq  n.  has  caught  a - ;  has  put - (one’s  clothes)  on 

raa ,  see  yaa 

reerpoq  v.  ntr.  has  done  with - ,  has  already - 

riarpoq  v.  ntr.  (in  epic  style)  eagerly 

rippoq  v.  intr.  is  skilled  in - ,  is  master  at 

rqaa^iooput  v.  ntr.  in  emulation;  they  contend  with 

rqajarpoq  v.  ntr.  nearly,  had  nearly - 

rqammerpoq  v.  ntr.  just,  just  now 
rqarpoq  v.  ntr.  hardly,  with  difficulty 
rqaarpoq  v.  ntr.  first 
rqippoq  v.  ntr.  again 
rqipqyoq  (cf.  LLarqippoq)  v.  ntr.  is  able  to 
rqissiwoq ;  v.  intr.  is  or  can  better  now  than  before 
rqissaarpoq  v.  ntr.  doing  to  the  best  of  one’s  ability;  dili¬ 
gently 

rqoorpoq  v.  ntr.  presumably,  most  likely 

rqortooq  n.  has  a  large - ,  has  a  great 

rquppoq,  rquppaa  n.  goes  that  way,  along  that  side  of  it 

rquwaax.  ntr.  wants  him  to - ,  bids  or  asks  him  to,  intr 

wants  himself  to  be - ed  by  some  one  else 

rLaaq  v.  newly,  recently 

rujuk  n.,  rujuppoq  v.  ntr.  improper,  improperly 

rujoyyuaq  wretched;  miserable,  pitiable 

rujussuaq  enormous;  awfully -  ^ 
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rusuppoq  v.  ntr.  is  inclined  to - ,  should  like  to - 

sarpaa  v.  (causative)  works  that  he  (it)  — — 
sarpoq,  see  tarpoq 

ssaq  n.  future;  something  that  may  be  used  for  — — 

*ssawoq  v.  ntr.  (future  tense)  shall,  will  (cf.  ssooq  and  ssua) 
ssaarpoq  v.  intr.  manifoldly 

ssaarpoq  v.  ntr.  has  ceased  to - 

ssayawoq  v.  ntr.  thinks  that  he  shall  or  will - 

serpaa ,  see  lerpaa 

siaq  n.  bought;  got  into  one’s  possession 

simawoq  v.  ntr.  (preterite,  especially  the  perfect  tense)  pre¬ 
sumably,  likely 

sinnaawoq  v.  ntr.  is  able  to;  can 

siorpoq  n.  is  out  hunting - ;  is  in  search  of - ;  moves,  travels 

in  or  on - 

siwoq,  ssiwoq  gets  or  has  got - ;  comes  into  possession  of - ; 

comes  across - 

ssippaa  n.  manufactures  (that)  to  him  which  he  shall  have 
ssooq  <*ssawoq  (q.  v.),  1  sing,  ssooya;  2 sing,  ssootit;  3  sing,  ssooq; 
1  pi.  ssooyut;  2  pi.  ssoose;  3  pi.  ssapput 

soraa ,  soijaa  v.  thinks  that  he  (it) - ,  supposes  that - 

ssuaa<*ssawaa  (see  ssawoq),  mode  hi,  1  sing,  ssuara;  2  sing. 

ssuat;  3  sing,  ssuaa:  1  pi.  ssuarput ,  etc. 
ssuaq  n.,  ssaarpoq  v.  great,  big;  large;  wide;  greatly,  strongly, 
largely 

sunnippoq  n.  intr.  has  a  smell  or  taste  of* 
ssuseq  v.  (verb  abstract,  cf.  neq) 
ttaaPq ,  ssaa°q  n.  and  v.  also,  too 

taailiwaa  v.  prevents  him  (it)  from - 

taq ,  saq ,  ssaq  v.  (passive  participle,  mode  viii) 

taq,  saq ,  n.  a  part  of - ;  belonging  to -  - 

taaq,  saaq  n.  a  new - 

taarpoq ,  saarpoq  n.  has  got  a  new - 

tarpoq ,  sarpoq  v.  ntr.  (iterative)  often,  frequently;  used  to - , 

is  in  the  habit  of - ;  knows  how  to - 

te  y.  (verb  noun,  mode  vii) 
tiyaaPq  v.  intr.  is  so,  is  such 

tiijaa  v.  is  to  him  such ;  has  him  for  his  - - 

tippaa ,  sippaa  v.  (causative)  occasions  him  (it)  to  - ,  makes 

him - ;  intr.  makes  himself - 

toqaq ,  soqaq  N.  old 

torpoq ,  sorpoq,  rssorpoq  employs  it  several  times;  eats  it;  uses  it 

toorpoq  v.  ntr.  it  occurred  to  him  that - 

tterpaa ,  serpaa ;  tteewoq  v.  waits  for - 

ttiaq  n.,  ttiarpoq  v.  ntr.  middling,  moderate;  pretty;  a  short  time 
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tuaq  n.,  tuarpoq  v.  ntr.  the  only  one;  only,  only  one  time 
tuinnarpoq  v.  ntr.  assiduously,  continuously 

tuwoq  n.  intr.  has  a  great - ;  has  many - 

uarpoq  n.  has  too  many - 

umaarpoq ,  jumaarpoq  v.  ntr.  (future  tense)  will  or  shall  in  the 
future,  not  immediately,  but  later  on 

umawoq^  j urnawoq  v.  ntr.  (future)  will,  wishes  to - 

unnarpoq ,  junnarpoq  v.  ntr.  probably,  most  likety  . 
unnaarpoq  v.  ntr.  no  longer,  no  more 

uppaa  y.  (this  suffix  transforms  an  intransitive  verb  into  a  transi¬ 
tive,  or  gives  the  transitive  verb  another  object)  with  regard 
to  him  (it);  and  the  other  one.  too 
useq  v.  state  of - ,  quality  of 

usaq,  ussaq /  russaq ,  yussaq  n.  similar  to - ;  imitation  of - 

usaarpoq,  ussaarpoq  n.  represents  — — ,  makes  it  represent - ; 

plays  that  it  is - 

/  ut  (ssut;  t)  v.  vehicle,  instrument,  medium,  means  by  which - ; 

the  cause  of - 

utiyaci  v.  by  means  of  that;  on  that  occasion,  for  that  reason 

ut  n.  owned;  belonging  to - 

uwoq  n.  intr.  is - ,  is  a - 

waLLaarpoq ,  paLLaarqjoq  v.  too  much;  in  a  very  high  degree 
wik,  see  fUc 
wiyaa ,  see  Fiyaa 

wik  N.,  vnppoq  v.  ntr.  proper;  properly,  strictly 


§60 


TEXT 


Kaasassuk 


(Fragment  of  a  tale  from  North  Greenland,  recorded  in  Disco  bay,  1901.) 


Kaasasorujoijuaq1  aLLineq2  ajoraimat3tiijumissaraluai'Loijo4  attanut5 

Kaasasuk  wretched  little  growth  because  not  although  they  ought  to  have  on  the  dung- 

able  to  taken  him  up  hill 

irjitarppaa’t6  ilaai7  (qqas'sapput8  ujaraarpjittoq9  aLLiumaarpoq 

they  used  to  throw  his  place-  used  to  say  he  being  not  a  stone  later  on  he  will  grow 

him  fellows 


iLLut  agi'sorssu'it10  pini'arttunik11  ulikaartut12  naakisarppaa’t13 

houses  very  large  with  hunters  filled  they  used  to  pity  him 

aLLisarumaLLoqo14  tiijussarpaa't15  aLLineq  ajormmat  nnlee16  o;qar- 

wanting  to  make  him  grow  they  used  to  take  him  growth  because  not '  his  wife  he 

to  them  able  to 

Fei/issuaa17  aLLineq  ajukasippoq18  attanut  iq'issuk19  iijippaa't20 

used  to  say  to  her  growth  he  is  unfortunately  on  the  dung-  throw  him  they  threw  him 

unable  to  hill  out 

tiijusissaarurnmat21  arnarquasaap22  tiijowaa23  okkarme24  ineqarLLune 25 

(she)  being  without  any  an  old  woman  she  took  him  in  the  front-  having  her  place 
hope  of  (any  other)  foster  to  her  wall  platform 

child 


i  Kaasasorujoyuaq<.Kaasasuk  +  ruju(k)  poor  wretch  +  yuaq  little.  w>o  before  r  and  y  (§§  10-11). 
K.  is  the  object  of  tiyumissaraluarLoyo  iyilarpaait. 

2 aLLiwoq  grows,  aLLineq  verb  abstract. 

3  ajormat  mode  ix  of  ajorpoq  is  unable  to. 

*tigumiwaa  (=  tiyummiwaa)  he  takes  him  with  his  hand  or  into  his  arms.  Suffixes:  ssa(r) 
+  aluaq  +  loyo  (mode  vi). 

5  Allative  of  attiit  (only  in  the  plural). 

tiyi(ppaa)  +  tar(paa)  mode  ill,  third  person  plural. 

7  ila  companion,  fellow  (house-fellow  or  place-fellow),  third  person  plural  possessive. 
soqa(rpoq)  +ssa(woq). 

9ujara(k)  +  a<Cu(woq)  +  yyi(laq)  mode  vn. 

i0ayi{woq)  is  big  +  soq  (mode  vn)  +  ssuaq,  in  plural  ssuit. 

11  pe  thing,  something  +  niar(poq)  +  to{q)  mode  vii  +  nik  instrumentalis. 

^ulikaar(poq)  is  filled  +  toq,  plural  tut,  mode  vn. 
l3naak{aa)  (conjugation  ii)  +  sar(ppaa). 

liaLLi(woq)  (cf.  note  2)  +  sar(paa)  +  uma(woq)  +  Luyo  (mode  vi)  third  person  singular. 

15  tiyu(waa)  +  sar{paa)  mode  III. 
l6nule  +  e  fourth  person  singular. 

voqa{rpoq)  (see  note  8)  +  Fey(aa)  (conjugation  n)  +  tsua<s$awaa  future  tense,  mode  hi,  third 
person  singular. 

i3ajo{rpoq)  +  kasi(k)  (poq) . 

‘^Imperative  transitive  singular  (cf.  note  6). 

20  Cf.  note  6. 

21  tiyusi{woq)  takes  him  to  herself  (e.g„  as  her  foster-child)  [cf.  notes  4, 15]  +  ssa  +  erup(paa) , 
mode  x,  third  person  singular  (as,  since). 

22 ama(q)  woman  +  quasaa(q)  (obsolete)  old. 

23  The  transitive  verb  corresponding  to  the  intransitive  tiyusiwoq  (cf.  note  21). 

21  Locative  singular<oM;ar/. 

Kine  place  +  qar(poq)  +  Lune  mode  vi,  fourth  person  singular. 
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tiijummaijulo26  piniartut  kamaLLutik27  arnarquasaaq  Kaasassummik 

and  after  having  the  hunters  they  being  angry  the  old  woman  Kaasassuk 

taken  him 

tiqusimmat28  torssoonut29  pissippaa't  torssooneelerppoq30  uLLaakut31 


because  she  had  into  the  entrance-  they  moved 
taken  him  to  her  passage  him 

anilerunik32  kammiut  tiijussuaat33 

when  they  were  the  boot-  they  would  take 
about  to  go  out  stretcher  it 


on  the  morrow 


■  35 


the  dogs 


torsoo- 

because  they 


neetarmmata 36 

usually  stay  in  the 
entrance-passage 

aijuniarunik40 

when  they  caught 
seals 

nuissooq43 

he  shall  ascend 

riij  ljata 48 

was  boiled 


arnaquasaarLo 

and  the  old  woman 


tikikkunik41 

when  they  came 
home 


37 


anaalerttarppaa't 39 

they  used  to  thrash  her 


Kaasassuk 

Kaasassuk 


neRRisissapput 

they  would  get  the  meat 

LLune54 

his  teeth 


he  began  to  live  in  the 
en  trance-passage 

anaataraloqo34  qiramit 

using  it  to  thrash 
with 

ilarjuLLoqo 38 

considering  her  as 
his  partner 

aijusimaLLutik42  katammik 

having  caught  seals  from  the  inner 
entrance-hole 

qiqasiijut44  assamminik45  qaqissuaat46  aijussatik47  qalatta- 

by  the  nostrils  with  their  fingers  they  would  lift  him  their  capture  when  it 

natsermmut49  pooqutaq  ilissuaat  nererqu'siLLu'tiLLo50 

on  the  floor  a  dish  they  would  and  when  they  were  invited 

put  it  to  eat 

51  Kaasassuk  kisime52  saweqarane53  mikaa’nar- 

Kaasassuk  he  only  having  no  knife  using  only 

neresarppoq 55  arqalannera56  sualuppat57  kiqutaai  peear- 

he  used  to  eat  the  tearing  it  off  if  he  scolded  his  teeth  they  taking 


26  Cf.  note  23,  mode  x  +  lo  and. 

22  <ka'map{poq)  mode  vi,  fourth  person  plural. 

28  The  object  of  an  intransitive  verb  is  set  in  instrumentalis  ( Kaasassummik ). 

22  <^torssoot  (only  in  plural) . 

™  torssoo(t)  +  ne  (locative)  +  ip(poq)  is  there  +  ler(poq)  begins  to,  mode  ii,  third  person  singular. 
31  uLLaa{q)  in  the  prosecutive. 

32ani(woq)  +  ler(poq)  mode  xi,  fourth  person  plural. 

33 cf.  note  23,  +  ssu(aa)  mode  III,  third  person  plural. 

3 **anaawle  a  stick  to  beat  with  +  ra  +  loyo  vi,  third  person  singular. 


35  <iqimme{q). 

36  Cf.  note  30,  +  tar{poq)  mode  x,  third  person  plural. 

32  lo  and  indicates  that  they  thrashed  both  Kaasassuk  and  the  old  woman. 

38  <ilayup(paa)  mode  vi,  third  person  singular,  makes  it  (or  him,  her)  a  part  {ila)  of  some 

other  thing. 

39 anaaler[pa<x)  +  tar{paa)  mode  in,  third  person  plural. 

i0apu(woq)  catch  +  niar(poq)  mode  xi. 

44  <tikip{poq )  mode  xi. 

Mayu(woq)  [cf.  note  40]  -1-  sima(woq)  mode  vi. 
anui(woq)  4-  ssu(oq)  (future). 

**qipa{q)  in  the  prosecutive. 

assak  in  fourth  person  possessive  and  instrumentalis  plural. 


46  qaqi{waa)  +  ssu(aa). 

47  Cf.  note  40,  in  mode  vm,  fourth  person  plural. 

w qalap(poq)  +  tar{e)  irregular,  mode  x,  third  person  plural. 

49  na’tseq  in  the  allative. 

so  neri(woq)  eat  +  qu{waa)  invite  +  si(woq)  mode  vi  +  lo  and. 

3i  <weri(  =  nege?)  +  si  +  ssa(oq)  mode  n,  third  person  singular.  neRRi-,  cf.  ncrnk/ppoq  is 
to  eat  only  little  (Kleinschmidt,  Ordbog,  p.  426). 


accustomed 


3* 2  See  §  47. 

3 3 * * * * * * 0sawi(k)  +  qar{poq )  +  a  negative. 

64 mikkappoq  especially  plucks  the  hair  of  a  skin  by  means  of  the  teeth 
35  neri{woq)  +  sar(poq). 

63 arqalap(paa)  +  neq  verb  abstract,  third  person  possessive. 

67  Mode  xi,  third  person  singular. 
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Lorjit58  kiLLinneq  ajulissuaa59 

them  out  the  biting  he  began  to  be 

unable  to 

ataatip62  ntlLLiqileraaqamiuk63 

one  because  she  (or  he)  used  to  pity  him 


nenssane 

his  food 


60 


sawimminik64 

her  (or  his)  knife 


kiijotaarotariqame 61 

because  he  was  deprived  of 
his  teeth 

tunisarppaa65  isu- 

she  used  to  give  him  he 


maliulerppoq66  innuit  pissassartartut67  nakuarsuaqoi'LLutiLLo 


68 


begins  to  ponder 


men  using  to  train  their 

strength 


and  growing  very  strong 


ilaa'ne69  itserame70  qaqqamut  majuarppoq  qaqiLLoqolo71  torLLo- 

onceupona  when  he  awoke  on  the  mountain  he  ascended  and  climbing  he  called 

day 

laarppoq  pissaap  inuwa72  naawk  maaneepoqa  alakkarppaalo73 

loudly  strength’s  its  genius  where  here  I  am  and  he  made  his 

(are  you)?  appearance  to  him 

terianniaq  aijisorujussuaq74  maaneeporja  ersilerporLO75  qaarquaalo75 

a  fox  immensely  big  here  I  am  and  he  begins  to  fear  and  he  calls  on 

him  to  approach 

erseijaqunnane76  ornnippaa77  tikikkaane78  oqarppoq79  pa'miuma80 

bidding  him  not  to  fear  he  went  towards  he  arriving  at  he  (the  fox)  said  “  Of  my  tail 

him  him  him 

nooiittirjut81  teqoorjrja82  tiijuwaa  immuppaalo83  'pi'ssipporLo83 

by  the  end  of  it  take  hold  of  me”  He  took  hold  and  he  wrapped  it  and  (the  fox)  made 

of  it  around  himself  a  jump 

silaa'narmilo84  qa'qattarppoq  'tukkamilo85  annirjqilaq86  oqarFiqaalo87 

and  in  the  air  he  rose  aloft  and  falling  down  he  felt  no  pain  and  he  said  to  him, 

on  the  earth 


58 pe  (cf.  note  11)  +  iar(poq)  mode  vi,  third  person  plural. 

59  Cf.  note  18,  +  ler(poq)  +  ssu(a). 

60  Cf.  note  55,  mode  vm,  fourth  person  singular. 

6'kiyuta(q)  +  erup(poq)  +  tare  (cf.  note  48). 

Mataaseq  one  (in  the  relative  ataatsip  or  ataatip). 

63udLhiy(a)  conjugation  I  +  ler(poq)  +  aa(y)  mode  x,  fourth  person  subject,  third  person  object, 
singular. 

61  scii vi(k)  third  person  possessive,  instrumentalis. 

69  tuni{waa)  +  sar(paa). 

m  isuma  thought  +  lio(rpoq)  makes  +  ler(poq). 

67  pissa(k)  strength  +  sar(poq )  get  +  tar(poq)  in  mode  vii. 

68 nakua(q )  strong  +  sua{q)  great,  very  +  yor(poq)  mode  vi,  fourth  person  plural  +  to  and. 

69 (7a  in  the  locative,  literally  in  (on)  one  of  them  (viz.,  the  days). 

79 i’terpoq  mode  x,  fourth  person  singular. 

71  qa'qip(paa)  (mode  vi,  third  person  singular)  +  to. 

72  inuk  in  third  person  possessive  singular. 

73 -to  AND. 

™ayi(ivoq)  is  big  +  so(q)  (mode  vii)  +  ruju(k)  +  ssuaq. 

™  lo  AND. 

i*ersiy(a)  is  afraid  of  +  qu(waa)  +  na  negative,  fourth  person  singular. 
n  =  ornippaa  mode  ill,  third  person  singular. 

78 Mode  ix,  fourth  person  singular  he  (Kaasassuk)  arriving  at  him  (the  fox).  The  object  of 
arriving  at  is  the  same  person  as  the  subject  of  the  governing  verb  (oqarpoq),  viz.,  the  fox;  there¬ 
fore  the  fourth-person  suffix  is  used.  If  the  meaning  of  the  word  had  been  he  (the  fox)  arriving 
at  him  (Kaasassuk),  the  compound  suffix  would  have  been  (k)inne. 

79  The  fox  is  of  course  the  genius  of  strength. 

Mpamioq  tail  first  person  singular,  relative. 

81  nook  (the  third  person  possessive  singular  nooa)  prosecutive  case. 

83  Mode  i,  first  person  singular  <tiyuwaa  =  tiguwaa. 

83 -to  and  =  ho  (l  becomes  unvoiced  after  k,  q,  t). 

Msila  the  space  outside  of  the  house,  the  air,  the  weather  +  -innaq  only,  mere  +  me 
(locative)  +  to  and. 

aitup(poq)  mode  x,  fourth  person  singular  -t-  to. 
banner (poq)  smarts,  aches  +  yyilaq  negative. 

87  oqar(poq)  says,  tells  +  -Fiyaa  +  to  and. 
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kerjumut88  qiviareet89  takuvaalo  perpjuat  katasimmaLLoqo90 

i-bacli  look  behind  you !  ”  and  he  saw  playthings  (the  fox)  shaking  it  off 

terianniarLo  oqarpoq  aLLineq91  ajootitit92  peijuaaro'mattooqa'wit93 

said,  “growing'  the  reason  why  because  you  have  been  without 
you  are  unable  to  any  plaything 

pa'miu'ma  nooattirjut  tig  uni  ma 

of  my  tail  by  the  tip  of  it  take  hold  of  me.’ 


and  the  fox 


aLLineq 

growth 


aamalo94 

Once  more 


95 


90 


100 


ajorputit 

you  are  unable 
to. 

immuppaa  pissipporLO  orLoggilaq  oqarFigaalo  ttissa  nakuarsuaggoq 

hewrappedit  and  he  (fox)  he(K.)didnot  and  he  said  to  “thisis  growing  very  stroi 
around  made  a  jump  fall  down  him 

a'tsernearit97  at8erLune  imminut98  malogilerpoq"  nakoaggorLune 

go  down”  he  going  down  to  himself  he  began  to  feel  himself  growing  strong 

ujarassuiLLo101  agi'sorssuit102  sarmmiLLogit103  artoggilaai194  illullo105 

and  the  big  stones  enormous  upsetting  them 

(bowlders) 

kiLiiganut106  pimmat 107  meeraqataasa1"8  aluttoraat109,  etc 

the  border  of  it  as  he  came  his  fellow-children  they  were  fascinated 

with  him, 


etc. 


and  of  the 
house 


es*keyo  (in  possessive  key ua)  the  back  of  it;  keyomwt  allative. 
ss  =  qiwiarit  mode  i,  second  person  singular. 

90 and  he  saw  the  fox  shaking  playthings  off  his  body  (out  of  his  fur)  katap{paa)  +  sima- 
( waa )  mode  vi,  third  person  singular. 

91  QLLiwoq  mode  xii.  - 

92  ^ajootippaa?.  is  unable  to  carry  out  a  work,  or  to  buy  something  -  ajooppaa,  mode  ix 
irregular  (obsolete  form). 

npeyua(q)  +  er(paa)  -fe  up{paa)  +  ma(woq)  +  toor  ( poq )  mode  x. 

9i  aama  again  +  lo. 


95  cf.  note  82,  same  mode  and  person,  irregular. 

9 enakua(q)  strong  +  sua(q)  very,  greatly  +  yoq  rare  form  for  -yooq  it  is  said. 
97  ater(poq )  +niar(poq)  mode  i,  second  person  singular. 

98iwme  self,  allative. 

99  maloy(aa)  4-  ler{poq). 

Hx>nakua{q )  4-  yor(poq )  mode  vi. 
ioi  ujara{k)  +  sua{q)  (in  the  plural  suit)  4-  lo. 
iMayi(woq)  is  big,  mode  vii  4-  sua(q)  plural. 
io3 sarniip(p<ia)  mode  vi,  third  person  plural. 

artor{paa)  does  not  master,  negative,  mode  ill,  third  person  plural. 

ms  iiho  relative  +  lo. 

u*kiLLi(k)  (possessive  kihiiya )  allative  near  to,  close  to. 

107  pi(woq)  mode  x,  third  person  singular. 
mmeera{q)  +  qat{e)  relative,  third  person  plural. 
waluttoraa  modem,  third  person  plural. 
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